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BOOK III 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE EARLIEST PEOPLE’S TO BORROW AND 
PERFECT WRITING 
(Continued) 


B2 


C. GREEK CIVILIZATION 
RACIAL FORMATION AND Po.uiTicaAL HIStory 


Greek civilization was no more than any other the outcome 
of a single racial mixture but of two processes of racial formation 
succeeding one another at a short interval and therefore partly 
overlapping. The earlier interbreeding produced the Homeric 
culture, the second that of the great tragedians; the first centred in 
Ionia, that is in Asia Minor (Miletus, Ephesus, Smyrna) and upon 
Chios, Samos, and the other Aegaean Islands, the second upon the 
European mainland and especially in Athens. 

The older Greek civilization was almost contemporaneous with 
that of Judah. Homer cannot have been much later than Amos, 
Hesiod was doubtless a contemporary of Isaiah, whilst Xenophanes 
and Pythagoras lived at the same time as the authors of the Torah. 
The later Greek civilization was about seventy years younger than 
that of Persia ; Zoroaster must just have died when Aeschylus and 
Parmenides were born. Like Jewish and Persian civilization, 
that of the Greeks was based upon the older civilizations endowed 
with writing; consciously and unconsciously the Greeks borrowed 
and adapted the constituents of Egyptian and Babylonian civiliza- 
tion, as well as Cretan elements; for materially at least Cretan 
civilization must long have survived the thoroughgoing devasta- 
tions of the invading Achaeans, Danaoi, and Dorians. But curiously 
enough these peoples did not receive the alphabet by direct trans- 
ference, though it was the most important heritage of Cretan 
science and commerce. The Judaeans and Phoenicians wrote with 
the alphabet earlier than the Greeks. Phoenicians brought 
alphabetical writing to the Greeks, after receiving it themselves 
through the medium of the Philistines. So absolute was the cultural 
breach caused in Crete by the Dorian invasion. 

The yearly list of names of Spartan ephors goes back to 757 
B.c., and that of the Athenian archons to 682 B.c. The Greeks 
themselves had no documents till about 700 B.c. The earliest 
inscriptions that can be dated with certainty are of the sixth century. 
First it was the Greek merchants and city magistrates who wrote, 
then a law-giver (Solon) and a philosopher (Anaximander, 600 B.c.). 
The Sophists (about 400 B.c.) were the first to make reading and 
writing universal amongst educated people. 
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But although the culture of Homer’s and Hesiod’s era, like that 
of Zoroaster in Persia, was handed down entirely by verbal tradi- 
tion and long remained dominant, even the first phase of Greek 
civilization outstripped that of Crete which preceded it, Just as 
the civilization of Judah with its system of writing outstripped 
that of Babylon. The Greeks became monotheists, nay almost 
monists, in their religious speculations and so prepared the way 
for complete emancipation of art and science, individuality and 
natural humanity, which was to be the achievement of the second 
Greek race. 

It was in Greece that free individuality and natural reason first 
held unbounded sway. In all the fields of art and science vital and 
creative personalities emerge with individual names and _ lives. 
History was written scientifically. Nevertheless, the earlier history 
of Greece is veiled in obscurity like early Jewish history, and is 
dominated by imagination. The rationalist ideology of the logo- 
graphers and Sophists was just as prone to do violence to fact and 
turn myths into history, and history into proofs of their theories of 
Nature, as the prophetic ideology of Judaism. The absence of written 
records of all the early centuries after the Dorian immigration 
favoured this tendency and even challenged it. And the difficulty 
of surveying as a whole a history that ran its course scattered over 
countless national and personal units positively invited the thoroughly 
unhistorical interpretations offered by the timeless monistic theory 
of the natural man. The Greeks, like the Jews, knew everything 
of importance exactly. Where they saw a product they supplied 
the generative, creative, or inventive personality and the cir- 
cumstances of its creation; indeed they were such full-blooded 
individualists that they could not imagine the existence of any- 
thing without a particular person, divine or human, who had 
breathed his personality into it or created it. Around the personality 
they invented or gathered personal experiences; and in the last 
resort everything had its source in speculation concerning the inner 
essence of the world and man, concerning Nature. Here Greek 
speculation was superior to that of the Jews in that no dogma 
circumscribed the subject matter or consecrated a theory which 
blotted out contradictory facts. A free critical spirit criticized 
results again and again, maintained the facts, pointed to contradic- 
tions, if only in the form of spiteful scholars’ feuds, and so enables 
us to correct the theories with our superior historical abilities and 
our wider sweep of vision. 
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The two phases of Greek civilization had their origin in a great 
migration of peoples of which the first traces appear about 1400 B.c. 
and which lasted at least three centuries. It brought the pre-Indo- 
Germans (Pelasgo-Philistines, Etruscans, Siculi, Sardinians, Lycians) 
and the Indo-Germans (Dorians) to the Balkans and Asia Minor ; 
they were solar peoples and came as barbarian destroyers. The 
Cretan and Hittite empires fell before their assault. The wave broke 
against Egyptian resistance (1230 and 1180 B.c.), but it established 
new ruling races in command of the whole eastern Mediterranean. 
The Balkan Peninsula, the coasts of Asia Minor, and the Aegaean 
Islands came under the sway of Illyrian, Thracian, Achaean, Danaoan, 
Dorian, and Lycian masters. Finally, Palestine, Etruria, Sardinia, 
and Sicily received enduring names from the Philistines, Etruscans, 
Shardina, and Siculi. 

Since the invading barbarians had no system of writing, or at 
any rate no recorded history as far as we are concerned, we must 
look for information about them to the civilized peoples whom they 
attacked. These are supplied by the Hittites and Egyptians. Up to 
the present the Cretan monuments are silent on the subject. 

In the archives of the great Hittite King Mursil (about 1830 
B.c.) documents have been preserved telling of two kings of Achaea 
and Lesbos ‘“‘ Antaravas”? and “ Tavagalavas’. Tavagalavas 
occupied Pamphylia in Asia Minor from the sea and held it as a 
Hittite fief which, however, was plainly conferred unwillingly. 
About seventy years later the Achaean king Atarissiya, also appeared 
in Pamphylia with a hundred ships (1260 B.c.) and in another twenty- 
five years he was pushing on victoriously to Cyprus. 

These are the first records of an Achaean people and kingdom 
in what was later to be the home of Greek civilization. Clearly 
it was of considerable size. If the identification of the kings’ names 
with the heroes of Greek legend are correct, the capital of the kingdom 
about 1830 B.c. must have been Orchomenus in Boeotia, but about 
1250 it must have been Mycenae in Argos (Atreus). It was certainly 
a large kingdom exercising wide maritime power, and it embraced 
Lesbos, then Pamphylia, and finally Cyprus. The kings of this 
realm owned the fortresses and cupola tombs in Orchomenus and 
Mycenae. For the present we cannot ascertain whether they built 
the tombs themselves or had them overlaid anew. I think it 
possible that the Achaeans on the mainland, like the Philistines 
in Crete, absorbed Cretan civilization (but in that case we should 
have to reckon that the civilization of the Keftians persisted down to 
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1200 B.c.). It is equally possible, however, that the Achaeans were 
essentially mere usurpers of older monuments, mere destroyers. 

For wherever we get a sight of them—in the Egyptian monuments 
of Mer-en-Ptah (1280 B.c.) and Rameses ITI (1180)—they and the 
Danaoi and Philistines are barbarians, not civilized people. We 
might perhaps assume that the “‘ Akaiwasha”’ of the Egyptians 
were uncivilized Achaeans, just as, when barbarians invade a civilized 
country (for instance Elam) and then adopt and defend the alien 
culture, masses of their kin remain uncivilized, waiting in adjoining 
areas. But Atarissiya’s push forward to Cyprus was almost simul- 
taneous with the wave of Achaeans that flooded the Delta in 1280 
B.c., and can hardly have been unconnected with it. 

The Akaiwasha (1280 B.c.) of the Egyptian monuments, like 
the Danaoi (1180 B.c.) do not look at all like Indo-Germans. The 
Akaiwasha are even circumcised in the Egyptian fashion. But 
that does not exclude the possibility of a dominant Indo-Germanic 
element in the race and an Indo-Germanic language. No people 
could look less Indo-Germanic than the Hittites, and yet a principal 
element in their blood and speech was Indo-Germanic. And cir- 
cumcision was an Egyptian custom which mercenaries in Egypt 
adopted, like the Jews of the Egyptian province, and brought home 
with them like the orders and distinctions of the Pharaohs (scarabs) 
and the alluring accounts of a rich and civilized land. The Sardinians 
(Shardina) were the typical Egyptian mercenaries from 1400 B.c. 
onwards, and like them the Achaeans doubtless served as mercenaries 
before they flooded the land (with Sardinians) in the migration of 
peoples. Homer’s legend of the lotus-eaters (lotophagi) who forgot 
their homes in Egypt may date back to these early days. 

The Achaean kings of Mycenae and Orchomenus were the oldest 
kin in speech and race of the eighth century Greeks (Homer), who 
counted these kings’ deeds and possessions (fortresses and tombs) 
as belonging to their own history. The capture of Troy became 
the central theme of the knightly school of poetry, like the fall 
of the Burgundian empire with the Germans. And just as the 
German poet of the Niebelungs knows for certain that the 
Burgundians were Germanic stock, but the Huns non-German, so the 
poet of the Iliad was doubtless sure that the Achaeans and Danaoi 
were akin to the Aeolians and Ionians, whilst the Trojans and Pelasgo- 
Philistines were not. 

In a migration of peoples beginning about 1400 B.c. the Achaeans 
came as the first distinctively Indo-Germanic group into what was 
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later to be the home of Greek civilization. They pushed from the 
north into the Balkan Peninsula, on to Peloponnesus and Asia 
Minor. They were checked by the empire of the Cretans and Hittites 
and waited their opportunity, living as a nation of mercenaries and 
seafarers. Their lot was shared by pre-Indo-Germanic peoples, who 
were thrust onward in the same direction by the pressure of the Indo- 
Germans from the north. Later, the Greeks remembered that the 
Pelasgians had occupied the land before the Achaeans, and in fact it 
seems that the Achaeans pushed these people before them out of 
Thessaly into Crete. Etruscans, Sardinians, Lycians, and Sicilians 
streamed southwards, perhaps across Asia Minor, and were checked 
by the Hittite empire in the south of Asia Minor. 

The great Achaean empire of sea-kings in Orchomenus and 
Mycenae gained mastery over these waiting peoples. The Islands 
became Achaean, as well as Pamphylia and Cyprus. It seems that 
Crete remained Pelasgo-Philistine. At last, about 1230, the Hittite 
empire collapsed under the pressure of the waiting peoples and this 
set the whole mass in motion; Achaeans, Etruscans, Silicians, and 
Lycians tried to force the entry to the Delta; but Mer-en-Ptah 
repulsed them. Once more the mass of waiting peoples came to a 
standstill. 

But meanwhile the masses in their rear, now predominantly 
Indo-Germanic, had been set in motion. Pressure increased in 
Thessaly and Asia Minor. About 1200 B.c. the Achaean empire and 
Crete must have been overrun; about 1180 s.c. the Philistines 
(Pelasgians), driven out of Crete, appeared in the Delta, besides 
the Danaoi “ of the Islands ’’ and once again Etruscans, Sardinians, 
and Sicilians. Rameses III repulsed them, and the vanquished 
peoples colonized Palestine, Etruria, Sardinia, and Sicily, giving their 
own tribal names to those lands. Clearly a return to the countries 
whence they came was impossible. 

Tavagalavas is called ‘‘the Aeolian’’?; he ruled Lesbos and 
probably also the adjacent coast of Asia Minor where afterwards 
the Aeolian dialect was spoken. Achaeans, therefore were 
Aeolians, or one of their chief tribes bore this future Greek 
tribal name. The first Achaean-Hellenic mixed race emerged from 
Achaean-Aeolians and older inhabitants of the islands and sea- 
board of Asia Minor occupied by Achaeans; intermarriage began 
about 1800 B.c. and the mixed race produced Homer and Hesiod in 
the eighth century; the seventh century was its revolutionary 
period, the sixth the beginning of its second prime. 
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On the European mainland the Dorians were masters from 1100 
B.c. onwards; they came from Boeotia to Attica and Peloponnesus 
and pushed on to Crete; they were of purer Indo-Germanic blood 
than the Achaeans. They were utter barbarians and absolutely 
destroyed Cretan civilization. The second, Doric-Hellenic, racial 
mixture sprang from their intermarriage with the earlier inhabitants 
of Attica, Boeotia, and the eastern Peloponnesus. At the end of the 
sixth century it produced Aeschylus and Parmenides, as well as 
Socrates; in the fifth century it entered the revolutionary phase 
(whilst the older mixed race was in its second prime), and developed 
its second prime with Alexander (330-130 B.c.). 

Only part of this mixed race spoke a Doric dialect at a later 
date and was considered to be of Doric blood. In Attica and on the 
adjacent islands the Ionic dialect was spoken, and the Athenians 
claimed that they sprang from a common ancestor, Ion, with the 
Ionians of Asia Minor and the Aegaean, but that they were the elder 
branch. The origin of a new dialect is doubtless almost always the 
adoption of language by an alien population resulting in a medley. 
If the unity of the subsequent Ionian lingual area from Attica to 
Miletus was the result of an Ionian tribe coming to Attica, the 
immigrants must have proved culturally barren for the time being 
in Attica, whilst in Ionia proper (Miletus, Samos) they gave birth 
to the first Homeric culture. It would be the immigration and 
intermarriage of the Dorians in Attica, two centuries later, that 
initiated and produced the second phase of Greek culture, but the 
dialect adopted by the new mixed race in Attica would not be that 
of the incoming Dorians but of the older Ionians.! It seems to me 
that the Achaean migration offers an adequate physiological explana- 
tion of the first phase of Greek culture and the Dorian migration for 
the second, especially in Attica. It does not seem to me necessary 
to interpose an Ionian migration between the two.” 


1 It must be remembered that until nearly 600 B.c. a Doric dialect is said to 
have been spoken in Attica, and that the Ionic dialect, as the first universal 
Greek language (Homer), is said to have attained its predominant position in 
Athens and Attica by a conscious process of borrowing for cultural reasons 
after the time of Solon. 

2 This would cause no difficulties. It is true that the “ Javans ’’ mentioned 
by Ezekiel and the second Isaiah were not a tribe, but the twelve cities of the 
Ionian League in Asia Minor and the Aegean; but the Danaoi (Danavan), 
whom Rameses IIT repulsed in 1180 B.c., or another tribe of the same group, 
may have spread over the subsequently Ionian province of Attica because the 
Achaeans blocked the way to Peloponnesus and Crete. The chief argument 
against the unity of Ionians from Attica to Miletus is the geographical and 
chronological break in the culture of that region. There is a space of two 
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At any rate, what is known as the Aeolian, Ionian, Dorian coloniza- 
tion of primeval days was the outcome of the migration of peoples 
between 1400 and 1000 B.c. The Aeolians (Achaeans), Ionians 
(Danaoi ¢), and Dorians gave their names and a proportion of 
Indo-Germanic blood and speech to a mixture which produced the 
Greeks and three different principal dialects. But the “ tribes ” 
of the historical era, like those in Germany from A.D. 1000 till the 
present day, are the figments and illusions of memory turned to 
romantic account. 

Between 1100 and 750 B.c. we have no records of the history 
of the Greeks. But we can tell with some certainty what was done 
in that period; just as the Germans in the regions which they 
conquered and held in their migrations intermarried with the sub- 
jugated peoples, adopted the more advanced civilization that they 
had partially destroyed, and then became a constituent part in the 
new nations of France, Germany, and Italy, so the Achaean-Aeolians 
and Dorians intermarried with the subjugated peoples, adopted their 
civilization, and in this new union became “Greek tribes ”’ 
with three new dialects that sprang from fusion with various 
alien dialects. Tavagalavas and Atarissiya might be regarded 
as the exact parallels of Clovis and Theoderic; but Greek 
development on the mainland was interrupted by a flood of migrating 
peoples (the Dorians) passing over the land about 150 years after 
its inception ; the beginnings of a new Achaean-Minoan civilization 
were wiped out and its creators were enslaved. This may explain 
why civilization on the mainland came to flower later than on the 
Islands and the seaboard of Asia Minor. But it may be that in the 
central region of Boeotia, Attica, and Peloponnesus the ruling caste 
of Achaeans (like the Lombards in northern Italy) remained pure 
longer than in the provinces. Only after the Dorians had over- 
thrown them did the process of intermarriage set in more vigorously, 
just as happened in the case of the Lombards after Charlemagne 
defeated them. 

We know no details, of course, of the process of interbreeding 
and cultural assimilation. The Greeks themselves knew nothing, 
and invented fables. Even the genealogies of the Spartan kings 
and the oldest noble families of Miletus (Hecataeus) and the Islands 
centuries between the beginning of the two racial mixtures that produced 
Homeric and Athenian culture. And it was to the interest of the Athenians, 


politically and culturally, to be ‘* Ionians *’ and stress the oneness of Homeric 


culture with their city ; they had, moreover, the power to establish the legend 
of their origin in literature. 
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(Hippocrates of Cos) lead back to divine ancestors (Hercules, 
Aesculapius) in the ninth century or later still, Everywhere, alike 
on the European and Asiatic mainland and on the Islands, the 
conquering Achaeans, Danaoi, and Dorians must have settled as 
masters and lost their migratory constitutions. They became land- 
owners, and so changed their social character. Migratory bands 
established national States which rapidly disintegrated into the 
tiniest fragments, not only because geographically the land was 
broken up into small areas, but primarily because the phase of 
evolution towards which they were working was individualist. 
Whilst these changes were going on they intermarried with the 
older inhabitants, who had long been settled and civilized, were 
superior to their conquerors, and exercised secret, intimate power 
over the local sanctuaries. This applies equally to the Dorians in 
Crete and Sparta, and to Attica and Miletus. The people who 
subsequently called themselves Dorians in Sparta and kept themselves 
apart as a ruling caste, were a recent land-owning aristocracy, of 
quite mixed blood, with romantic, primitive ideals that were exploited 
for thoroughly material ends; they were by no means the pure 
offspring of primitive Dorians. 

About 750 B.c. the mist disperses and what we see is a state 
of affairs closely resembling Germany in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Countless small territories existed side by side—cities, 
nobles, free peasant communities. They were held together by 
tribal memories of the remote past and by their common cults and 
common customs. But these memories were transmuted and dimmed. 
Moreover, the communities bound together by a common cult 
were dependent upon political alliances of later origin and had 
adopted Minoan sanctuaries; the “tribes” were those who spoke 
@ common dialect, seen through the medium of romance. But 
each separate part carried on an independent struggle against rivals, 
and each fought all. Overpopulation made its appearance and caused 
overcrowding everywhere, both in the cities and in the country. 
At the same time the period of cultural borrowing came to an end 
and the new Achaean-Hellenic mixed race was ripe for its first 
flowering-time. The outcome of this fermentation was the classics 
of Homer and Hesiod, the knightly culture of the courts and cities, 
the great colonial expansion of the Greeks, and Sparta’s endeavour 
to establish a Peloponnesian empire; all had their roots in the same 
new Greek national idea. 

For the first time in human history a great poet arose as the 
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first classic at the threshold of a new national civilization. The 
Greeks themselves realized that the seeds of their great civilization 
in all its aspects were enshrined in Homer. The civilization of the 
Egyptians and Babylonians had no such unified beginning ;_ likewise 
they were strangers to monotheism and personality. The Jews and 
Persians had it, but embodied in prophets. Homer, too, was the 
mouthpiece of God and the founder of a religion; only what he 
offered was not visionary utterances, but a song telling of Achilles’ 
wrath, an ideal image of knightly humanity in this world destined 
to be the seed not only of metaphysics, ethics, and political science, 
but of physics and psychology, poetry, and art. He was the father, 
too, of the idea of Greek national and cultural unity in contrast 
to the barbarians, for he made the Achaean kings of the migratory 
period lead all the Greeks against Troy. 

Homer, the Aeolian or Asiatic Ionian, was the child of a social 
movement by which a knightly class of vassals sprang up under 
a seignorial system of land-ownership. The primitive Akaiwasha 
and Danavan knew nothing of chariots of war when they surged 
into Egypt. Even the sons of Hercules, the Dorians, doubtless 
fought on foot like their ancestor. It was in the eighth century 
that the use of chariots of war was adopted in Greece. The heavily 
armed warrior drove to battle in his chariot, then leapt out and fought 
his compeers on foot. Together with the new type of armour and 
manner of fighting which brought a new class of trained warriors 
into existence, there arose a new notion of honour and duty, as 
happened in Germany in the thirteenth century, a new, ideal bond 
with God and the king, the nation and the community, but on a 
higher plane. Homer’s heroes are freer, more natural, more 
individual, than those of the German mediaeval epics, in spite of 
the pre-ripening of German religion and learning due to antique 
culture. That is why the eighteenth century regarded Homer’s 
heroes as natural models of the noblest humanity and was able to 
overlook their limitations as courtiers and men of the world. Bearing 
in mind the Renaissance ideal of the knight, the citizen, the cultured 
prince, we can understand this world of courts and knighthood 
(only it was not burdened with traditions of antiquity), with its 
material and natural disintegration and its religious and social 
idealism striving for unity. 

Homer, the poet of the Wrath, must have lived about 750 B.c. 
He was probably contemporaneous with the first Messenian war 
(748-724 B.c.) in which the Spartans, under their first definitely 
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historical kings, Theopompus and Polydorus, used the united force 
of their knighthood in order to compass the overthrow of Messenia, 
a State inhabited by kindred tribes of mixed Dorian blood like 
themselves, and enslaved them ruthlessly. At a later date this was 
justified on the assumption of original Dorian rule and national 
distinctions ; in fact it was a first attempt on the part of the youthful, 
vigorous, knightly class to break violently through the cramping 
limitations of the small State organization, an attempt to carry 
out the capitalist, nationalist (Dorian) policy of an aristocracy under 
leaders who knew their own minds. The reaction of external success 
upon Sparta seems to have brought about the development of the 
Spartan aristocratic republic in its classical form amidst severe 
internal struggles which led to the emigration of part of the 
population. 

In the second Messenian war (685—668 B.c.) the new conditions 
were permanently established in Sparta, together with Spartan domina- 
tion of Messenia. Sparta became the leading Greek power on the 
mainland and a centre of Homeric philosophy ; knightly lyric poets 
(Tyrtacus and Alcman) visited it long and frequently. The first 
use to which Sparta put her ascendancy was the forcible extension 
of her frontiers at the expense of the second Dorian leading Power, 
Argos, and then Arcadia; but these attempts were frustrated by 
the resistance of Tegea. Under the influence of the seventh century 
religious movement, with its gospel of peace and humanity, the 
policy of force was therefore abandoned in favour of a peaceful 
extension of Sparta’s political sphere of influence through the 
Spartan League (Symmachy). In this way Sparta made herself 
the guardian of Dorian romanticism and of the neighbouring 
aristocracies. In the Olympian sanctuary of Zeus she sought to 
establish a religious centre for Greece in her own spirit. From 
550 B.c. onwards she had isolated Argos and Achaea, and was 
the undisputed mistress of Peloponnesus. 

Thus in the backward mainland provinces forcible attempts 
to expand and unify resulted not in an empire but in a League 
of aristocracies whose religious influence was powerful all over 
Greece, and their military influence still more so; but everywhere else 
in the realm of Greek civilization political disunity persisted. ‘There 
were religious leagues, like that of the Ionians, rooted in tribal 
memories (Delos?), or the powerful Delphic Amphictyony, the first 
to embrace all Greece, which sprang from the religious movement 
of the seventh century; but in spite of their powerful influence 
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even in the political field these alliances did not put an end to the 
disunity, though they did establish a certain political habit of cohesion 
of one tribal league against another, and to a growing extent in 
particular of all Greek tribes against the barbarians. 

Amongst these political units the cities grew more and more 
powerful, especially those on the Ionian coast of Asia Minor, Miletus, 
and Ephesus, and then certain Aeolian and Ionian islands, particularly 
Lesbos, but also certain cities on the mainland such as Corinth 
and Megara. From the eighth to the sixth century the nursery and 
centre of culture were the Aeolian and Ionian islands and seaboard 
of Asia Minor. This was Homer’s native land, it was here (in Cyme) 
that Hesiod had his origin. Here the great lyric poets of chivalry 
were born, Archilichus of Paros (about 650 B.c.) and Callinus 
of Ephesus (about 660 B.c.), Aleaeus and Sappho from the island of 
Lesbos (about 600 B.c.) and Anacreon of Teos (about 550 B.c.). 
Here Thales and Anaximander of Miletus (about 600 3.c.) laid the 
foundations of philosophy, and here it reached its first consummation 
in the life-work of Xenophanes of Colophon and Pythagoras of Samos 
(before 500 B.c.). Here overland trade developed and made its way 
to Asia Minor where the Lydian empire, the hinterland of Miletus 
and Ephesus, had already assimilated Greek civilization at the 
beginning of the seventh century. The first great musician of the 
Greeks, Terpander, came from Sardes. Here, too, maritime trade 
developed, penetrating to the shores of the Black Sea, of Thrace, 
Egypt, and Italy. In competition with the Phoenicians, the city- 
dwellers of the eighth and seventh centuries learnt writing and 
arithmetic and established trading stations; they soon became as 
wealthy and self-assertive as the Italian and Hanseatic merchants 
at the end of the Middle Ages. It was here that political freedom 
first arose. The citizen masses, landless men and manual workers, 
rose against the aristocratic merchants with their knightly culture 
and enlightenment. The century of revolution which always follows 
upon a nation’s first prime (in this ease upon that of the Achaean- 
Hellenic racial mixture) was felt with peculiar force in the cities. 
From the middle of the seventh century onwards two parties, the 
aristocrats and democratics, opposed one another in all the cities 
of Greece. Amidst violent civic strife first one and then the other 
party came into power, supported by alien partisans, and banished 
their opponents from the city. ‘‘ Tyrants’? appeared, almost in- 
variably supported by the popular party, relying upon soldiery, 
or money, or alliances, or the general longing for peace and order ; 
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for the most part they were realists (like the Medici), but sometimes 
idealists. Such were Thrasybulus of Miletus and Cypselus of Corinth 
in the seventh century, Pittacus of Mytilene (Lesbos), Periander 
of Corinth, and Cleisthenes of Sicyonia at the beginning of the sixth, 
and later (588-522 B.c.) Polycrates of Samos. 

In spite of this disintegration into small units which were further 
broken up into parties, in spite of endless disturbances and feuds 
past telling, the Greek people as a whole were nevertheless in the 
full swing of prosperous development during this period from the 
eighth to the sixth century, like the German people from the four- 
teenth century to the sixteenth. The new-born culture of Homer 
and Hesiod spread and developed. Religious and national ideals 
and a new conception of humanity united all varieties of Greeks 
against the barbarians. The population increased, agriculture and 
trade improved and extended and brought wealth into the land. 
And though all this gave rise to no politically united realm, neverthe- 
less a great work of unification was accomplished during this period ; 
the Greek colonization of the Black Sea coast and Thrace and southern 
Italy in the seventh and sixth centuries. This time it was genuine 
colonization, unlike the primitive migration of peoples; it may be 
compared with European colonization in the East during the 
Middle Ages, but it was a more commercial type, corre- 
sponding to the higher level of civilization; like European 
colonization, however, it provided a permanent outlet for a 
growing population. 

The cities founded by the Greek colonists grew from their 
participation in world commerce; the Phoenicians, too, sometimes 
established trading stations which developed into cities (such as 
Carthage). The over-population of the Greek provinces (especially 
in the towns, as a result of the influx from the country), the city 
feuds, and further the people’s youthful love of adventure and desire 
for gain, and the delight in methodically building up new and rational 
and useful knowledge—all these motives soon made the despatch 
of entire colonies overseas a Greek passion, and the establishment 
of daughter cities a business that was carried on with great skill. 
All the advantages and drawbacks of Greek individualism were of 
service in these undertakings. The independence which gave rise to 
disintegration and strife at home caused new colonies to spring up 
simultaneously in the most scattered spots, as if in rivalry, 
and flourish gaily. The surplus population or the opposition party, 
intolerable at home, were not lost to the home city overseas, but 
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enlarged its territory, its wealth, and its influence without resort to 
force. And although native enmities due to tribal romanticism and 
party strife were not left behind, yet pride in a common civilization, 
religion, and nationality, all springing from their Homeric heritage 
(the Odyssey), maintained the outward union of the overseas Greeks 
against the barbarians, whilst common enemies soon provided an _ 
additional incentive. This common antagonism made them conscious 
of their unity and gave them strength. 

The oldest colonies of which the date of origin is recorded sprang 
from the commercial city of Corinth and from Chalcis in Euboea. 
Syracuse in Sicily (784 B.c.?) and Corcyra were founded by 
Corinthians, Leontini, and Catania in Sicily (before 700 B.c.) 
and Cumae (Naples) in Southern Italy (700 3B.c.) by Chalcidians, 
who also established thirty-two cities in the peninsula of Chalcidice. 
The foundation of Tarentum about 700 B.c. is said to have 
been the result of domestic quarrels in Lacedaemon. Miletus 
colonized the shores of the Hellespont and the Black Sea 
(Abydos, Cyzicus, and Sigeum) in rivalry with Megara (seventh 
and sixth century). In Egypt, too, she enjoyed the favour of 
the Saite kings and established a new trading settlement, 
Naucratis, which afterwards became a common Greek colony 
(sixth century). Cyrene in Africa was an offshoot of Thera, 
and Marseilles of Phocaea. Quite at the end of this period, 
in 544 B.c., the Phocaeans founded Elea in southern Italy, wishing 
to escape from Persian servitude. A last echo a hundred years 
later was the establishment by Pericles in 444 B.c. of Thurii as a 
model State according to a scheme worked out by the philosopher 
Protagoras. 

The disintegration of the Phoenicians, the chief cosmopolitan 
commercial power, assisted the Greeks in their great colonizing 
enterprise. The Phoenician cities were disunited, estranged by 
commercial jealousy, and, moreover, enfeebled by the defensive 
struggle of the small Syrian and Palestinian States against the 
great Assyrian kings of the eighth century, and by the collapse 
of Assyria and the assault of the Cimmerians at the end of the 
seventh. In Italy the Etruscans were hard pressed by the Latins 
and other barbarians ;_ their sea power was directed against Carthage. 
The opponents would soon have joined hands against a united and 
powerful Greek State, but the separate Greek cities did not seem 
dangerous enough to overcome the older hatred. The Greeks stepped 
in, took sides in the struggles of the others, got a foothold, and 
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extended their colonies once more, until in the end they wielded a 
terrible power. | 

At last, after 550 B.c., the Carthaginians and Etruscans joined 
in a common endeavour to check Greek westward expansion. The 
naval battle off Corsica in 584 B.c. checked their advance beyond 
Sicily into the actual sphere of Carthaginian interest and into 
the Tyrrhene Sea of the Etruscans. Almost simultaneously Cyrus 
was extending the Persian Empire over the whole of Asia Minor ; 
in 546 he conquered Lydia (Creesus), and in the following years all 
the Greek cities on the west coast of Asia Minor, besides Lesbos, 
Chios, and Samos, were made to pay tribute and render service to 
Persia and were governed by tyrants in Persian pay. Henceforward 
the fleets of the Phoenicians served Persian schemes of world 
conquest ; Egypt and Cyrene became Persian provinces. This 
was the end of Greek “ mediaeval’ colonization and of Ionia’s 
cultural predominance. A new era was dawning in which Greece 
had to fight for her life and repulse Persian attacks on the continent 
of Europe, and Carthaginian attacks in Sicily. Therewith the centre 
of gravity of civilization shifted to Athens. 

Athens must have become an aristocratic republic and have 
won her dominant position in Attica about 700 B.c., at the same 
time as Sparta and as the result of a similar emergence of a new 
knightly class. The lists of archons begin in 682 and an 
older monarchy was then abolished. In Athens as in Sparta the 
new aristocracy, a close hereditary caste, profited by their judicial 
and military power, and more especially by the new money economy, 
in order to enslave the free peasants and keep the landless townspeople 
devoid of rights. Solon (died before 560 B.c.), who was chosen 
archon by agreement between the two parties in 594 and called “‘ the 
peace-maker’’, saved the State from the resultant serious conflicts. 
Supported by the religious movement which began all over Greece 
after 650 B.c. and found its chief expression in the worship of 
Apollo, he sought to reconcile the conflicting interests justly and 
peacefully, as the tyrants Pittacus and Periander were attempting 
elsewhere at the same time. He endowed Athens with her first 
written constitution and with a new economic organization which 
set her whole energy free for exercise abroad. At the same time 
he established close relations with the sanctuary at Delphi which 
was just rising to-a position of importance throughout Greece in 
association with a new idea of divinity and humanity. And he 
captured Salamis from the Megarians. Thus he pointed the way 
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for his city towards a Pan-Hellenic policy as Sparta’s rival 
and towards free trading activities overseas. What he began 
was carried on with clear-sighted resolution by the tyrant Pisistratus 
(about 560 to 528 B.c.), assisted by the vigour of the democracy 
and supported by a bodyguard and by alliances with other tyrants. 
He built the first temple to Athena in place of the aristocratic 
sanctuaries of Hercules on the fortified Acropolis. He had the 
Homeric and Orphic poems collected and made of them a completed 
canon; in the process “ Pallas”? became “ Pallas Athena’’, the 
Athenian city goddess, a great goddess, and the divine heroine in the 
national poem of all the Greeks which was the chief source of their 
culture. He developed the city’s trade so successfully, morecver, 
that it outstripped its chief rivals, Chalcis and Megara. Athens 
now began to intervene in colonial affairs. Pisistratus secured a 
strong position for her on the Hellespont and in Thrace, so that 
she not only acquired Sigeum and Amphipolis and a share in the 
gold mines of Pangaeus, but also commanded the entrance to the 
Black Sea. 

The Pisistratidae were overthrown with the aid of Sparta, who 
was beginning to be jealous. But a third great statesman, Cleisthenes 
of the house of the Alemaeonidae (about 510 B.c.) completed the 
democratic constitution and defended it in 508 and 506 against 
the attacks of the nobility and a league of the Spartans, Thebans, 
and Chalcidians. The upshot was that Chalcis came under Athenian 
influence. 

Meanwhile Darius had set out upon his great Scythian enter- 
prise which cost Athens her colonies on the Hellespont and in Thrace 
(Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, ruled in Sigeum as a Persian prince). 
It was evident that the Persian colossus was now becoming a menace 
to the Greek mainland. Then the tyrant of Miletus, Aristagoras, 
seceded from Persia, and with him the whole of Ionia. Cyprus and 
Caria also seceded (after 500 B.c.). Sparta refused her aid to her 
kindred; Athens sent twenty ships to their assistance. For the 
moment it was only a grand gesture and could not prevent the 
crushing of the insurrection nor save Miletus and the sanctuary of 
Didyma from annihilation (495 B.c.). But it was a proud gesture, 
visible from afar, and capable of leading Athens to a great national 
policy ; indeed it led directly to the Persian attack on the main- 
land. And therewith the great period of Athens and the Greeks 
began. 

The great defensive war of the Greeks against the Persians 

c2 
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is the first war of liberation in world history. A full-grown nation 
was fighting as a confederacy of free, independent communities, 
consciously fighting for its freedom as a human right and human 
treasure, fighting for its beloved homeland and its proud civilization. 
All the principal notions in this struggle were new and created by the 
Greeks; ‘‘ fatherland” and ‘human right”, ‘‘freedom” and 
‘‘ honour ”’, together with their opposities : ‘‘ dishonourable servitude 
without fatherland or rights, tyranny unworthy of human beings.” 
Hitherto there had been stubborn savages who fought for their 
familiar strip of land, and pious, wealthy citizens who fought for 
their gods and their wealth. The most exalted gods (Yahu) were 
themselves conquerors who sought to dominate the whole world 
and then rule it peaceably; the Persians themselves came as a 
chosen people in the name of Ahura-Mazda. Reason commanded 
submission to their superior power and to the strong and righteous 
god of light who so closely resembled Zeus and Apollo (he even 
carried a bow!), the payment of a reasonable tribute and a peaceful 
existence in a world empire under indigenous laws, undisturbed 
in all cultural activities. The Greeks were the first to deny the right 
of conquest even to an Ahura-Mazdaor a Yahu, even though a peaceful 
empire and a prosperous life were promised. They rejected the 
reasonable counsel coming from Delphi to submit to the will of 
God and make terms with the stronger power. The world conqueror 
was hateful to them in a new sense as one addicted to brute force. 
God and reason alike strive for justice and not force, freedom and 
not slavery. In face of coercion the only course is resistance to 
the uttermost, not, however, by blind persistence in the homeland 
or dogged defence of the city temples and treasures, but by pledging 
everything—city and temples, property and life—for human justice 
and honour and freedom. The Greeks relied upon the power of 
these in every heart and gained in consequence such moral ascendency 
that even the Deity was obliged to prove his divinity by driving 
back the all-powerful barbarians. 

Athens was the spiritual leader in this “‘ true war ”’ in Fichte’s 
sense. She was ripe for leadership in the Greek world, politically 
because she claimed the leadership as a considerable spiritual 
force (Homer, Pallas Athena) and asserted her political and com- 
mercial power beside Sparta and Corinth, culturally because she had 
just produced Aeschylus (born 525 B.c.), the first great classic of the 
second, rising, Doric-Hellenic phase of civilization, to be followed 
by Sophocles and Euripides, Phidias, Socrates, and Plato. 
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The great statesman of the first Persian period, Themistocles 
(525 till after 470 B.c.), was born in the same year as Aeschylus. 
He was archon in 498 and began to fortify the harbour of Athens 
as a step in the land defence of the city against every enemy, including 
Sparta, and in the development of her maritime power. He was the 
first who clearly envisaged the possibility of profiting by the Persian 
menace to make Athens the dominant power in Greece (it was situated 
in the geographical centre of the Hellenic world) and the capital 
of a Greek empire. 

In 490 a Persian fleet descended upon Attica from overseas 
to punish Athens, whereby Athens was acknowledged to be Persia’s 
chief antagonist. She was victorious under Miltiades at Marathon 
alone, and so not only averted the immediate danger but stood 
crowned with victory for the first time before all the world as the 
opponent of the common enemy of all the Greeks. Themistocles 
used the ten years’ interval before the Persians’ main attack under 
Xerxes in order to establish a great fleet and to assemble and train 
the crews by extending civic rights and duties to a wider circle. 

In 480 Xerxes appeared in Europe with vast military and naval 
forces. Thessalia and Boeotia (Thebes) and even Delphi submitted. 
Sparta would have preferred to defend only Peloponnesus on the 
Straits of Corinth. Athens won consent for an attempt to check the 
Persian advance further north, at Thermopylae, and meantime to 
strike a blow at the Persian fleet off Artemisium in order to prevent 
reinforcements reaching the army. Leonidas with his three hundred 
Spartans died for his country and the attack upon the Persian fleet 
failed. | 

The enemy was close upon Athens. Themistocles prevailed 
upon his countrymen to abandon the city, the temples, and the 
gods to destruction. The sacrifice proved worth while, for everyone 
in Greece understood its immensity and accorded the crown to Athens 
for patriotic self-sacrifice, and Xerxes, eager to prevent the escape 
of the retreating enemy, exposed his fleet to the blow that 
Themistocles had long been planning. It was defeated and 
annihilated at Salamis. Themistocles wanted to attack the bridges 
across the Hellespont and cut off alike the retreat and the supplies of 
the gigantic army. He did not prevail in the Council, but Xerxes 
retreated. An army that he left behind him was defeated by the 
Greeks at Plataea in 479 under Spartan leadership. Greece had 
been freed by Sparta and Athens. To Athens fell the chief glory 
of the “ great Pan-Hellenic feat ’ and all the political advantage. 
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For now the liberation of the Greek towns began, on the Hellespont 
and the Islands, and here Athens, as the chief naval power, played 
a dominant part, though for a time she conceded the leadership 
to Sparta as a point of honour. Whilst Themistocles fortified the 
rebuilt city of Athens against Sparta, Cimon, the son of Miltiades, 
took charge of the work of liberation on the seas, and in ten years 
(culminating in the battle of the Eurymedon in 467 B.c.) he had 
confined the Persians to the coast of Asia Minor and the Phoenicians 
to Syria and the open sea adjacent to it. 

The liberated cities and islands almost without exception joined 
the Confederacy of Delos which Aristides (476 A.D.) endowed with 
his system of federal contributions, famed for its fairness to the 
separate members. Its centre was the ancient Jonian sanctuary 
of Delos; the Council of the Confederacy, a permanent authority, 
had its seat at Delos; there the federal treasury was situated, thither 
the contributions were sent. But it was Athens that directed policy, 
so that she now possessed a symmachy like that of Sparta in 
Peloponnesus. It is true that Aristides and Cimon, the leaders 
of the aristocratic party in Athens, made every effort to prevent 
the antagonism to Sparta from growing more acute once the aim of 
Themistocles had been reached, with and in opposition to Sparta. 
After 472 8.c. Themistocles fell a victim to this policy of conciliation. 
He was driven into exile and died as the tyrant of Magnesia in the 
service of the Persian king. 

Simultaneously with the army of Xerxes the Carthaginian 
and Etruscan armies attacked the Greeks in Sicily and southern 
Italy in 480 B.c. Here the tyrants of Syracuse and Agrigentum 
offered resistance ; in 480 the Carthagians suffered a decisive defeat 
at Himera in Sicily and only retained three cities. In 477 Hieron 
of Syracuse destroyed the Etruscans’ sea power at Cyrene, and in the 
following years he secured personal power in the chief cities of 
Sicily. Thus Hellenism was victorious in the west, too, and capable 
for a time of imperial organization, for the Greeks commanded 
the sea. But their imperial glory came to an end with Hieron’s 
death in 466 and Sicilian sea power did not ally itself with that of 
Athens, although Syracuse became a democracy. The Italian 
Greeks asserted themselves in their former disintegration, and the 
lasting benefit of their victories fell to the Romans. 

Since 480 Sparta had been continually losing influence in com- 
parison with Athens. In 465 a revolt broke out in Messenia that 
was to last ten years and threatened to annihilate Sparta. This 
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seemed to Pericles (498-429 3B.c.) the moment to complete the 
establishment of the united realm of Greece with Athens as its 
capital and to add to the maritime confederacy an equally important 
confederacy on land. In 461 Cimon was banished and the alliance 
with Sparta denounced. In the succeeding years Athens was made 
an impregnable fortress by the long walls that connected her with 
her seaport. Thessalia and Boeotia joined her symmachy, Megara 
was won in Peloponnesus, Argos, and Achaea, the ancient enemies of 
Sparta, joined too. But an attempt to win Egypt likewise, which was 
in revolt against Persia, dissipated the forces of the confederacy and 
ended in 454 in a severe defeat, whilst Sparta assumed an aggressive 
attitude, having recovered her mastery over Messenia in 455. In 
order to assert her authority Athens was obliged to bring the treasure 
of the Confederacy from Delos to within her own walls and make 
severer demands on the Confederates, who had long been contributing 
money instead of men for the fleet. Bled white, she recalled Cimon 
in 450, and he negotiated an armistice with Sparta, defeated the 
Persians once more at Salamis, in Cyprus, in 449, and died. In 
445, after the Attic League on land had been broken up by secessions, 
there ensued thirty years of peace with Sparta on the basis of equal 
rights. Athens used the time in order to establish stringent central 
authority in the maritime Confederacy and to recover her ascendancy 
at sea. The Confederacy now consisted of five regions. Its members 
took their constitution, laws, and currency from Athens, and served 
the interests of Attic industry ; the people of Athens controlled the 
revenue. Pericles, now a strategist in all things, used it to make 
Athens the most magnificent city in the world; she had long been 
the most active intellectually and the freest politically. If she 
could not dominate politically, at least she would do so intellectually 
and economically; to that end a Pan-Hellenic Congress was to 
establish peace. 

But the break with Sparta was inevitable and bound to come 
once the antagonists had recovered strength. Trade and colonial 
rivalry between Athens and the penned-in city of Corinth set ablaze 
the twenty-seven year war of annihilation (481-404 B.c.). Pericles 
had been fiercely attacked in 481 by the aristocratic party (silenced 
by law in 442) which took political proceedings against his mistress 
Aspasia and his friends Anaxagoras (accused of impiety) and Phidias ; 
he was deposed from his position as strategus, then reinstated, and 
died of the plague in 429. After his death Athens was caught in 
the whirlpool of the first revolution that always follows the period of 
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first prime. All Doric-Grecian civilization stood at the threshold of a 
revolutionary period and its earliest effects were felt at the centre. 
Cleon, the bold radical, the unreflecting, gifted, but unreliable 
Alcibiades, and Nicias, the narrow conservative, took turns as leaders 
of the people and obstructed one another’s action. An expedition 
against Syracuse which dissipated Athenian energies decided the 
outcome of the war in 418: Athens collapsed under the weight 
of her domestic disorders. She was besieged, captured, deprived 
of her allies, her overseas possessions, her fleet, and her walls, and 
became an aristocratically governed member of the Spartan Con- 
federacy. The Persians, in alliance with Sparta, recovered their 
sea power. In Sicily the Carthaginians pushed forward again, but 
were repulsed by Dionysius the Elder (405-867 B.c.). In 421 
Cumae had been captured by the Samnites. 

There was an end to the dream of a united empire under Athenian 
leadership. Thebes, Corinth, Argos, and the Persian king allied 
themselves with the defeated Athens to resist Sparta’s like ambition 
(Lysander). In 401 the Persian king had seen a Greek mercenary 
army in the service of a claimant to the throne in the heart of his 
empire and had been forced to let it retire undefeated (Xenophon) 
after a lucky accident had deprived it of its leader (Cyrus). Athens was 
able to re-erect her walls and build a fleet. When Sparta was suffi- 
ciently weakened the Persian king went over to her side and mediated 
the ‘“‘king’s peace”’ of 386, which dissolved all alliances, including 
the Spartan Confederacy, and perpetuated the state of disintegration 
on principle. This was in Persia’s interest, for she was herself in process 
of dissolution and no longer equal to resisting a Greek attack. But 
to many people it also seemed to be in the interests of Greece, in 
harmony with the old ideals of freedom, and a means of satisfying 
the need of peace that was felt by all, and especially by the trading 
cities. 

And now the city of Thebes rose up, led by the two gifted friends 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, and unified Boeotia; by means of 
new army tactics (the oblique order) they founded an empire in 
accordance with Sophist doctrine, like the small tyrants, but with 
the larger aim of unifying Greece. Covered by them against Spartan 
attack, Athens was able to establish a new maritime league and 
partly assert herself against them, Peleponnesus was democratized, 
Messenia restored, Argos and Arcadia strengthened to resist Sparta ; 
Theban garrisons were quartered everywhere. But Pelopidas fell 
in the attempt to establish order in Thessalia and Macedonia, 
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Epaminondas was killed in battle at Mantinea in 862, and all was at 
an end. And now Sparta was eliminated, too, and the process of 
disintegration complete. 

One thing at least was clear meanwhile; in the universal process 
of revolution and radical change that had been going on since 480 
not one of the old city States was able to establish a new order ; 
they lacked the necessary vigour of mind and body. Further, 
the way to establish a new order was obvious: it could only be 
achieved by military force against the refractory small States and 
must take the form of police control and no more. There were 
ideals that the future creator of such a new order could use to serve 
his ends—old ideals like the liberation of all Greeks from the Persian 
yoke (though that was no longer oppressive), and new, philosophical 
ideals of a great empire of peace and Greek civilization in which the 
educated upper class could devote themselves to the task of artistic 
and moral self-perfection instead of to politics. In Athens Eubulus 
had been at the helm since 854 B.c., a man whose whole aim was 
peace and prosperity in the commercial] spirit of the world’s greatest 
banking and trading centre. 

In the course of the fourth century the most backward part 
of the Greek mainland had slowly been approaching something like 
cultural maturity. In Peloponnesus the Arcadians had united 
in an alliance and established the new capital of Megalopolis. At 
the same time Thessalia had accepted a tyrant for a short time 
and had even admitted experiments in democracy. In Macedon 
the royal house still exercised its ancient priestly and patriarchal 
authority in full, controlling the nobility and peasantry throughout 
the broad land ; its martial character was preserved by the necessity 
of repelling barbarian attacks from the north, and it had long enjoyed 
the benefits of Greek civilization. It now interposed with genius 
and superior national force in the confused disorder of Greek 
politics. Philip of Macedon put an end to revolution in Greece 
and his son Alexander founded the world empire of Greek 
civilization. 

In the first instance Philip of Macedon (859-836 B.c.) refashioned 
the army with creative genius (the Macedonian phalanx) as the chief 
weapon for the accomplishment of his plans. Then he extended 
his hereditary kingdom by skilful diplomacy and the ruthless use of 
force. He made himself appear on all sides as the defender of Greek 
civilization, especially of Delphi and Athens, as the liberator of 
Small peoples, and the future saviour from the Persian yoke. By 
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slow steps he extended his eastern frontier to the sea (857-848 B.c.). 
The colonies in Thrace, including the possessions of Athens, became 
Macedonian and formed a bridge to Persia. In the Sacred War of 
852 B.c. he freed Delphi from the rule of Phocian mercenaries and 
laid hand upon Thessalia and Phocis. In this enterprise he was 
allied with Thebes, and immediately halted when Athens and Sparta 
protested. Skilful propaganda directed from Athens (Aeschines) 
accustomed the educated classes to the idea that Philip would protect 
Greek civilization and the merchants and would conquer Persia for 
them. It was in vain that Demosthenes called for resistance to 
the tyrant. In 842 B.c. Thessalia became a Macedonian province. 
Then Philip’s brother-in-law Alexander was made king of Epirus 
and an alliance was formed with Aetolia; the most important 
lands for purposes of recruiting had been won for the army. As 
the general of Delphi, Philip occupied the passes leading to Boeotia 
in 889. And now Thebes allied herself with Athens, Corinth, and 
other cities that Demosthenes had already brought together. In 
838 the League was defeated at Chaeronea, Thebes was occupied, 
Boeotia “liberated”, and Athens (without the invasion of Attica) 
compelled to abandon her alliance with Corinth and surrender 
the Chersonesus. In 3837 an “ Eternal Hellenic Confederacy ” 
was founded at Corinth with Philip as its protector; he was to 
maintain peace and order in Greece and to lead a great national 
campaign against Persia. His position as police authority was assured 
by Macedonian garrisons in the capitals, but not in Athens and 
Sparta. Contingents from all the cities were to join the Macedonian 
army which crossed the Hellespont in 386 B.c. At this juncture 
Philip was killed by an act of personal vengeance. 

Alexander the Great (born 356; 886-823 B.c.) had first to 
establish the tottering foundations of the empire. He compelled 
the Amphictyons in Thermopylae and the government of the 
Confederacy in Corinth to accord him the position of strategus 
and protector; in 335 he crushed Thracian and Illyrian attacks and 
then a Greek revolt, appointed Antipater Regent (he had to subdue 
King Agis III of Sparta, in 830), and in 884 attacked the Persian 
empire without Greek auxiliary troops. In the battle on the Granicus 
in 834 he won Asia Minor; Syria, the sea, and Egypt at Issus in 
333; and Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis (which he destroyed) 
at Gaugamela in 381. Then he conquered Persia and Bactria in 
person and pressed onwards to India. In 825 the East was his. 
He returned to Babylon by a difficult march through the desert, 
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whilst the fleet, under Nearchus, took a parallel course. And 
now he resolved to consolidate what he had won. 

Alexander was not blind to the weakness of the foundations 
on which his empire was based. It was the greatest world empire 
that had yet been successfully established—greater than the Persian 
empire by the annexation of Greece in the west and of Indian 
provinces in the east. And all that held this vast dominion together 
was one man and his army of less than 80,000 men. It is true that the 
Greek genius for war and organization were great assets, and 
Alexander made brilliant use of them at many key points, especially 
in the foundation of cities. And the Greeks were ready to follow 
him in masses from the overpopulated homeland and fill the new 
cities and the royal capital, the whereabouts of which was still 
undecided; they were ready to form a ruling race in the cities, 
whence the countryside could be Hellenized. But all this was not 
enough. Alexander deliberately sought to associate himself with 
the principles of government observed by the Persian kings. Like 
them he was tolerant in religion and politics; everywhere he paid 
homage to the national gods and left the existing order intact ; 
he took over the machinery of administration as it was; indeed he 
endeavoured to fuse the Persian and Greek ruling races in blood 
and culture, and his marriage at Susa in 824 B.c. initiated a rationalist 
biological and cultural experiment on a grand scale. Moreover he 
changed his symbolism, the chief means of propaganda; instead 
of being Achilles, the victor of Troy, he aspired now to be Hercules, 
the heroic bringer of culture, and Dionysus, the god of peace. The 
hereditary king of Macedon, a general and a man of Greek educa- 
tion, became a divine king, the son of Amen, to whom his subjects 
paid homage by prostrating themselves. He had envisaged the under- 
taking clearly. If he had lived longer he would have evolved a 
monarchy by divine right supported by a ruling race in possession 
of the capitals and fortresses of the empire ; the dominant upper 
class would have consisted of the army and officials on the one hand, 
and a mass of scholars, merchants, and handicraftsmen on the other, 
and would have admitted non-Greeks to its ranks if they were 
willing to receive education and submit to a process of Hellenization. 
The Persians were few beyond the confines of Iran, they were bound by 
religious commandments and were sensitive of their position as a 
vanquished people; they would doubtless have disappointed 
Alexander’s hopes. Nevertheless, the empire would have survived 
for a time; it might even have extended in the Hellenic west, so 
that Alexandria could have been its capital. 
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But Alexander died in 828 B.c. at the age of thirty-three. His 
generals divided the empire and soon broke it up into kingdoms. 
The principal heirs were Egypt under the Ptolemies and Syria (the 
former realm of Babylonian civilization as far as Parthia) under the 
Seleucids. In Macedon, Antigonus founded a dynasty which reigned 
for some time. Greece proper, which was perpetually extending 
further in the direction of Asia Minor, was still disunited ; some- 
times it came under the influence of larger empires, sometimes it 
was free. The traditional, natural boundaries, which separated 
civilizations and nations and were based on geographical features, 
determined the frontiers of the new empires (Egypt, Babylonia- 
Elam, the Aegaean region). 

But all the east was infused with Greek blood and permeated 
with Greek cities and Greek cultural influence. For centuries 
a stream of Greeks flowed from the European mainland and the 
Islands to this strange colonial region consisting of new cities in 
an ancient, foreign, civilized country. Intermarriage in these cities 
produced a distinct race which exercised its influence from A.D. 200 
onwards and gave birth to the whole Eastern civilization in the 
Roman empire up to the time of Justinian and afterwards. The 
fusion of culture was scientifically fostered at court. New divine 
figures like Serapis were created by Greek and Oriental] priests in 
co-operation, and Oriental mysteries spread into Greek society. 
Manetho and Berosus wrote Greek histories of their countries. 
The Ptolemies married their own sisters like the ancient Pharaohs 
and the “ primeval wisdom ” of the Egyptian and Babylonian priests 
found religious advocates in Greece who regarded Pythagoras and 
Plato as disciples of the East. 

But in the main Greek culture reached its consummation in 
the new and larger world. A single Greek world empire of culture 
extended from distant India in the east to Sicily, where the mercenary 
general, Agathocles of Syracuse, drove the Carthaginians from 
Sicily once more between 817 and 289 B.c. and defeated them in 
Africa. On the other hand the attempt of Pyrrhus of Epirus in 
281-274 B.c. to establish a great empire in southern Italy and 
Sicily as a counterpoise to Rome and Carthage was a failure. 

The centre of gravity of this cultural empire lay in the 
cosmopolitan cities of Alexandria and Seleucia, further south than 
hitherto, that is, on the open Mediterranean. Politically, the two 
great empires of the Ptolemies and Seleucids were dominant. In 
them the ideals of a cultural monarchy reigning over a dominant, 
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educated, upper class and a contented populace found realization. 
The king by divine right ruled through his army and officials and 
ensured peace and order for trade, and so enabled his more thoughtful 
subjects to perfect their humanity and the native populace to go on 
vegetating according to their ancient habits and customs. The king, 
the court, the administrators and officers were educated like the 
scholars, the well-to-do, and the merchants. This whole ruling 
class consisted of Greeks or those who desired to be like Greeks, 
and amongst them there was freedom and humanity and a public 
opinion on cultural questions. But the ruling class also included 
Greek mercenaries, craftsmen, and small farmers in the cities, and 
within limits even Jews and other taxpayers. 

The service rendered to Hellenism by the Seleucids was rather 
the establishment of countless cities as far afield as Parthia than 
any cultural achievements. The Ptolemies raised Alexandria to 
be the new centre of Greek culture. In their capital the Museum 
sprang up, the earliest university under royal patronage; at their 
court flourished the new literary school of poetry of Callimachus 
and Theocritus. Here in its second prime the second Doric-Hellenic 
civilization produced the great separate exact sciences, besides a 
courtly literature and art. Other cities, as well, in the new colonial 
region became centres where artists and scholars gathered; in 
particular Pergamum in Asia Minor under the dynasty of Attalus 
deserves mention in this connection. 

The Greek motherland, on the contrary, was slowly depopulated 
by this process of emigration, and a process of petrefaction set 
in. Athens lost her importance in trade and banking, world 
commerce followed other routes, and yet she remained an 
educational centre of ancient fame, the glorious museum of a great 
past. Thebes was destroyed by Alexander. Sparta won a certain 
fame for a time after 250 B.c. because of the idealistic experiments 
of her kings, Agis IV and Cleomenes III. The chief sanctuaries, 
Olympia, Delphi, Samothrace, and Delos, were still held sacred. 
There was a certain political life in the Confederacies of the Aetolians 
and Achaeans (Aratus, 245 3B.c.). Since the Macedonian period 
the chief centres to transit trade were Corinth and the free port of 
Rhodes. 

In a general way the Greek motherland was past its prime 
and half dead. In 278 B.c., in consequence of Macedonian weakness, 
Gallic barbarians had penetrated to Delphi and beyond without 
meeting resistance. Then Macedon recovered strength and the 
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process of mortification continued under the protection of 
the Macedonian king; the land was torn by internal conflicts 
and convulsions, the cities degenerated, and the countryside was 
reduced to a proletarian condition. The attempt of Phillip V of 
Macedon to attack Rome in the rear during the second Punic War 
brought the Romans on the scene as ‘‘liberators”. The immediate 
result was that the Achaean Confederacy, Rhodes, and Pergamum 
gained strength as the allies of Rome. Macedon was wiped out 
in 168 B.c., but in the same year Rhodes was reduced to depen- 
dence and insignificance ; in 146 Corinth was destroyed for reasons 
of commercial jealousy and avarice, all alliances were dissolved, 
and all States proclaimed to be free but required to pay tribute 
to the Roman empire. Pergamum became a Roman province 
by inheritance in 188. In the wars of Mithradates, Asia Minor became 
a Roman possession. The kingdom of the Seleucids fell a prey to the 
Parthians in 180 and to the Romans in 64. Finally, under Augustus, 
Egypt (30 B.c.) and Achaea (the whole of Hellas without Thessalia, 
27 B.c.) became Roman provinces. In 167 B.c. Polybius had been 
brought to Rome as a hostage from Megalopolis and had come to 
admire her power; as he predicted in his history, the political 
collapse of Hellenism went hand in hand with a cultural conquest 
of Rome. Not only did the Greek cultural empire maintain its 
lingual and intellectual dominion in the East, it actually spread to 
Rome. The culture of the Roman empire became bilingual, and the 
ruling race was Romano-Hellenistic in character. Alexander’s 
dream of a fusion of Greeks and Persians to form the mainstay of 
his world empire was realized in a sense by the fusion of Romans 
and Greeks as a ruling race in the greater world empire of Rome. 
And when Rome’s vigour was spent (about a.p. 200), the 
** Alexandrian race’’, the outcome of a fusion of Greeks and Orientals, 
appeared in its maturity on the eastern stage and carried on the work 
of the Romans and Greeks. Constantine the Great shifted the 
centre of gravity of the Christian Roman empire eastwards to 
Constantinople-Byzantium in a.p. 880. 


CONSTITUTION AND GROWTH OF SociAL CLASSES 


The Greeks were the first people in the history of mankind who 
entirely superseded monarchy as a constitutional form during their 
prime, founded free States, and then exhausted their vitality. With 
them personality was very highly developed. Like the Babylonians, 
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they recognized none but the Deity as king and ruler over small 
political units, or like the Jews over a number of separate families ; 
at best they would tolerate unwillingly a powerful ruler in the capacity 
of policeman. But they went further; within the small political 
units themselves princes became impossible and everyone demanded 
his share of political power; a king set over them was felt to be 
intolerable. The authority of the Deity in the small units and the 
large whole was not thereby affected ; but no class could embody the 
authority of the city god (no priests), and the universal gods came to 
be super-national and unpolitical, The Jewish-Persian phase of 
development was altogether a thing of the past; it was impossible 
to fight for the universal God, either on behalf of his oneness or his 
moral authority. The nation was not welded into a community, 
but remained a sum of political units; indeed, the people only became 
conscious of their political character, their rights and duties in the 
small State, their national unity and characteristics, when they came 
to be conscious of this province in the philosophy of life as something 
distinct. Babylonia, Judah, and Persia had bred religious characters 
(in spite of strong material interests); the Greeks were political 
characters (in spite of strong religious interests). In the realm of 
Greek civilization every form of political individualism was antici- 
pated and tried out. It was here that the first free knights appeared 
and the first free citizens, the first defenders of their country and the 
first traitors to it. Here the first political parties were formed, 
good and bad, aristocrats and oligarchs, democrats and ochlocrats 
(mob rule). Here the tyrant—personal rule based on force— 
rose to power above the parties as the result of their dissensions. 
In the two Greek revolutionary periods, about 680-580 B.c. and 
430-830 B.c. (and in the intervening period) all constitutional 
types and class structures developed in the free state and were 
superseded. But ultimately they were all thrust aside by a new 
type of monarchy, established by a military king who reigned 
over world citizens of Greek civilization and speech, and based 
upon the army and officials and a large upper class of well-to-do 
and educated people. For politically and in every other field the 
whole cultural movement was created and therefore ultimately 
brought to fruition by personalities who were, indeed, free and 
independent as never before, but who were also proud of their natural 
reason. They were brought to the uttermost disintegration 
by following nature and reason as the sources of the ideals of free- 
dom and patriotism, culture and natural right (as antithesis and 
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theory) but—and this was unheard of hitherto—they illuminated 
the road that had led to this disintegration by forming clear con- 
ceptions of their aims, mistakes, and motives. And so they came to 
construct ideal States and define possible constitutional forms, 
with their advantages and drawbacks and their order of succession. 
And finally they overcame the disintegration in a workable unified 
State, an enlightened monarchy. 

If the Egyptians were the first to experience our constitutional 
forms of the tenth to thirteenth centuries, the Babylonians of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth, and the Jews and Persians down to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth (Reformation and patriarchal, religious 
monarchy), the Greeks went further than all of them. We must 
look for what corresponds to their constitutional forms in modern 
Europe, especially in England, Holland, and the Prussia of 
Frederick the Great. 

The Achaeans, Danaoi, and Dorians entered the field of history 
as monarchical tribes under archaic divine kings and leaders. The 
Dorians retained memories of their immigration under the leader- 
ship of the Heraclids, although even in Sparta the kings could not 
trace their descent back to the period of migration. We have chance 
knowledge of powerful Achaean rulers in extensive kingdoms on 
land and sea, Tavagalavas and Atarissiya, possibly in Orchomenus 
and Mycenae, of whom echoes survived in the eighth century in the 
myths of Atreus and Agamemnon. We know nothing of the con- 
stitution of these primitive kingdoms. The accounts given by 
Homer and the supposed survivals in Sparta were invented four 
or five hundred years afterwards, if not later still, idealizing the con- 
ditions of 750-600 B.c., though they may contain fragments of 
truth. In the long, obscure period from 1200 to 800 B.c. the emigrant 
tribes settled and re-sorted themselves and inter-married with the 
older inhabitants. They became one with the soil and the remnants 
of an older civilization, with sanctuaries, cities, institutions and 
technical methods, and finally broke up into a thousand small 
units—principalities, cities, feudal lords, and free peasant 
communities. Then the religious and social movement set 
in which produced Homer and Hesiod in the eighth century, 
the great classics of the first phase of Greek culture. The poet 
of the Wrath (Homer) and Hesiod probably followed one another 
about as closely as Amos and Isaiah in Judah or Shakespeare and 
Milton in England (1564 and 1608). 

The poems that have survived under Homer’s name were 
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collections completed in Athens about 550 B.c. The separate parts 
probably date from between 750 and 650 B.c. in the main, 
but they must have undergone considerable alterations before 
550 in the process of adaptation to the conditions and needs of later 
audiences, and these of course involve distortions. From the out- 
set an idealized primitive era had been imagined. If, therefore, 
we look in Homer for indications of political conditions, it can only 
be those of his own day, about 750 B.c., just as we can only deduce 
conditions round about a.p. 1200 from the Song of the Niebelungs. 
The constitutional form prevalent among Homer’s Greeks was 
monarchy by divine right. The princes were actually the descendants 
and sons of the gods. They all enjoyed equal rights as neighbours 
in their small States; only Agamemnon of Mycenae, the ruler and 
shepherd of the nations, was exalted above the others as primus 
inter pares and led the war against Troy, because of the ancient 
hereditary authority of his house and his wealth and power. This 
imaginary war was waged as a national affair by all the Greek princes. 
The honour of the Atridae was at stake, outraged by Paris. A ruling 
race fought for an idea (like the Persians), but no prophet proclaimed 
it; it was not the universal reign of a god but something new: 
national honour. The wickedness of adultery is not stressed 
at all. The monarchy of the Atridae and the princes was 
patriarchal, of divine origin, but at the same time it served a worldly 
idea ; its ‘‘ divine mission ” to mankind was the aristocratic notion of 
honour, a notion belonging to the natural world, embodied in a royal 
caste and a nation. If we look more closely it appears that the 
monarchy of the Atridae was a memory of an earlier age. It echoed the 
power of the Achaeans (Argos) and the Dorians (Sparta and Crete), 
and exalted them through new ideas inspiring an aristocracy of 
knightly feudal lords (the princes). Already the process of dissolu- 
tion of the monarchy had set in. The aristocracy consisted of heroes 
(and also “divine ancestors”’) who were knights. They fought 
in a new manner, heavily armed on foot (the chariot of war only 
bore them to and from battle), in single combat against their peers. 
They stood for an ideal of pure blood (the offspring of gods) and train- 
ing (temperance, discipline, courage, strength, virtue, and beauty) 
and consequently of noble bearing, besides reason and obedience 
to the gods (who, however, were still the kindred of the heroes, in 
part their equals, for these ancestors were divine), but first and fore- 
most of personality and readiness to stake all for power and glory. 
The natural desire to be strong and rich through force and cunning 
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was exalted to an idea and raised above the blind fury of the savage 
and the clever bargaining of those who calculated advantage, above 
the fanaticism of the soldier of God; it meant that a man’s whole 
strength and life itself was pledged to win honour and lasting fame, 
within the nation one against another, in the national life against the 
barbarians, but always in the form of rivalry. And like the heroes, 
the gods whom they served sought power and glory by war- 
fare and struggle with hand and brain. In addition to the heroes 
there are their companions in house and board, friends and charioteers, 
the swineherd Eumaeus, and the heralds and minstrels who bear 
their messages and proclaim their glory. Their proximity to full- 
blooded human beings makes them almost human. But the people 
are of no account; they fall nameless victims of Apollo’s arrows or the 
hero’s spear ; the masses throng to battle or to the popular assembly, 
their minds made up or made to veer round by every speaker, incap- 
able of doing anything alone, either defending the ships or supporting 
Telemachus or controlling their desire for meat (the oxen of 
Helios). In later poems the populace gained in importance, but was 
more maligned than ever; Thersites, who led the people 
astray, had his calumnious mouth knocked black and blue, and the 
instability of the popular assembly, blown hither and thither by 
every sort of plea put forward by the princes, are made the subject of 
jest as clumsy dolts. The struggle of the masses against the princes, 
of democrats against aristocrats, had begun. 

It would be vain to search in the Song of the Niebelungs or the 
works of the courtly epic poets like Hartman of Wolfram, who 
were themselves vassals, for traces of the rise of the vassal class 
which was the actual source of chivalrous culture. A similar social 
revolution among the flower of knighthood is the groundwork of the 
Homeric poems. Hesiod tells how his brother changed from a free 
peasant to a knight at court, the prince’s servant and so a noble 
in the social sense and a member of the upper class. Homer’s heroes 
were ancestors to whom a rising knightly class traced their own 
and their feudal lord’s descent ; they were local dying gods, divine 
appellations that had acquired a separate personality, or ancient 
kings’ names. An older class of feudal lords provided points of 
crystallization, and a new type of armour and manner of fighting 
(professional and unsuited to peasants) offered the means of rising. 
Homer (the poet of the Wrath in the first instance) gave this class a 
new, knightly philosophy of life, with freedom, honour, and patriotism 
as ideals and models for the individual and society. Then the new 
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‘hereditary aristocracy”? in town and country closed its 
ranks to aspirants from below and became a ruling class. Those 
who still wished to rise had to go forth across the seas. But the 
heralds and ministrels maintained the forms and the glory of knightly 
society even when it began to degenerate. The product of the earliest 
class structure in Greece was an aristocratic society with new and 
more personal ideals of natural striving for power and caste striving 
for honour—ideals valid for every individual, for only the knight 
was accounted a human being—and further the local and national 
community. The peasants and handicraftsman were left below 
the level of society and were soon not only excluded, but oppressed 
by the ruling class. But its influence on those above was likewise 
powerful; like the city aristocracies in Babylonia and Syria, it 
depressed the standing of the kings, and that even more forcibly 
than in the east where, though they were made dependent, they were 
maintained onthethrone. With the Greeks monarchy vanished except 
in a few reactionary States; it became a religious office conferred in 
rotation, or was regarded with contempt and hatred as “ tyranny ”’. 

Hesiod (about 700 8.c.) gives us the first intimation of 
the imminent closing of the ranks to those below and the consolida- 
tion of the new class; he complains of the injustice done to him, 
a free man, by his brother who has sold himself to the court and uses 
its influence and judicial authority in order to deflect justice on 
questions of inheritance. The era of glory and generosity and the 
consciousness of new human values was nearing its end. The poet 
does not sing of blissful heroes and heroic gods but of selfish, grasping 
men in narrow everyday life, of peasant labours, and the Unseen 
Powers who take up the cudgels against the encroachments of the 
mighty. The spirit of knighthood still prevailed, eager for battle 
and rivalry, but the fight was for material power rather than honour ; 
the defeated party and, indeed, before long even the bold were expelled. 
The era of colonization had begun in which the Odyssey counted 
for more than the Iliad, and the golden lands overseas were more 
alluring than an honourable fight for Helen. As in the inland towns 
so in the seaports, the aristocracy were closely welded together. 
Here, where the population was denser and others besides the nobility— 
handicraftsmen and the landless—grew rich by trade, the first 
parties and party conflicts arose; political parties came into being 
as something new in the history of the human race. The 
popular party raised its head in opposition to the aristocratic party, 
men like Thersites began to annoy the nobility (and were there- 
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fore represented as altogether ugly and evil by the minstrels); the 
people were contemptibly unstable, but they must be handled and 
guided with politic skill. These struggles favoured colonization. 
Not only anoble bastard like Archilochus (about 650 3.c.) wandered as 
a mercenary in foreign lands, cast out by his family, but Alcaeus 
(about 600 B.c.) in Mytilene murdered a tyrant (with Pittacus), 
yet was afterwards banished by that very Pittacus and forced to 
render military service in Egypt, as his brother did in Babylonia. 
The tyrants were the product of unceasing party conflicts; they 
were strong personalities, usually of noble birth, who made use of the 
people to win power and glory for themselves. Not a few of them 
were men of genius, born rulers who rose from obscurity and won 
their dominant position by quite modern methods of party policy 
and the struggle for power, were guided by moral and patriotic 
principles, established order, and fostered industry and art 
in their native cities. Pittacus and Periander were held in after 
days to be ‘‘ wise men ’”’. The free personality, the hero, emerged as a 
statesman, the knight became a practical politician who rose by 
reason of his clear-sighted and purposeful endeavours and staked his 
life in order to exalt his city; for his life was always in danger from 
tyrannicides, generally men of his own class, who, however, justified 
their action by the principles of freedom and equality. If the tyrant 
were killed, the party game dragged on for ever. In the course of 
Greek history this course from aristocracy to democracy, then to 
the tyrant and fresh party conflicts, was everywhere followed, and 
often it ran in a circle. In the fourth century Aristotle could 
compile constitutional records of Greek cities and other small 
units where every kind of individualist constitution appeared again 
and again, each phase superseding the last. For our purpose 
it is enough to examine more closely two Greek constitutional 
forms before 300 B.c., the most important and most celebrated. 
Sparta and Athens shall stand for the highest Greek achievements 
in this field. 

Even in antiquity people took delight in diffuse discussions 
on Sparta’s constitution. But unluckily the accounts that have 
come down are almost exclusively the work of admirers who do not 
distinguish accurately between what seemed desirable to their 
imagination as aristocratic reactionaries of a later period and what 
actually existed. The Spartans themselves were deliberately hostile 
to exact knowledge and probably had no written constitution 
(rhetra, custom) before the fifth century. In rivalry with Athens 
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they only strove to win for their country primacy in the age and 
character of their political institutions, if necessary by means of 
‘““pious”’ forgeries. Even Lycurgus was only set up in imitation 
of Solon’s example (as the author of a rival achievement); originally 
he was probably the god of light as the primeval lawgiver who 
established order everywhere on earth (and perhaps first created 
the world) after his victory over the wicked enemy. Even Tyrtaeus 
in 650 B.c. knew of none but Apollo as the author of the Spartan 
constitution. 

The history of Sparta begins with Kings Theopompus and 
Polydorus who brutally subjected Messenia (‘‘ the second Dorian 
share in Peloponnesus’’) and reduced it to servitude (743-724 
B.c.). At the same time (about 755) the lists of ephors seem to have 
begun. That would be the age of Homer, the poet of the Wrath, who 
takes for granted the predominance of the Kings of Argos and Sparta 
above all the Greek princes as an ancient tradition, but knows 
nothing of two ruling houses in Sparta. This was the period when the 
new vassal class was everywhere making its appearance. It seems 
very probable, therefore, that the Spartan kings took advantage 
of this augmentation of their country’s power and of the new method 
of fighting in order to secure by force a dominant position among the 
Dorian States. Messenia was subjugated and divided among the 
army of knights, and the knights ruled over a population of serfs as 
their feudal lords. At the same time a new era began (it was the 
time of Nabonassar) and, with the reform of the calendar, the suc- 
cessive years were named after the ephors. 

This would be the beginning of the Spartan aristocratic 
constitution, which it is quite a mistake to trace back to the 
period of immigration and to relations between the Proto-Dorians 
and the Achaeans (Helots) and others, although it is true that the 
new, enlarged aristocracy, swayed by Homeric ideals of blood and 
breeding, sought out and fostered Doric memories in a romantic 
spirit. 

After the conquest of Messenia the new distribution of power 
there reacted upon the victorious country, where an older landed 
aristocracy must have existed; its ranks were enlarged by the new 
vassal nobility, and now the rising courtier-warrior class swallowed 
up a section of the free peasantry (who had long been of mixed race) 
and reduced the remainder to serfdom. This involved prolonged 
struggles; the ‘“conspiracy”’ of the Partheniae and Epeunactow} 


1 The offspring of unions between Spartan women and Helots.—Translator’s 
note. 
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directly after the first Messenian War may have been the beginning ; 
it is said to have led to emigration and the foundation of Tarentum. 
The end must have come during the second Messenian War (685- 
668 B.c.) in which the dispossessed in Messenia and Sparta rose 
against their masters. Tyrtaeus is said to have acted as mediator in 
Sparta, which means that the ruling class once again admitted a 
depressed section of the nobility and then closed its ranks as a warrior 
caste. For the aristocracy did become a caste here, bound by birth 
and profession, severely isolated on principle like the Indian castes. 
Indeed, the Greek stage of civilization is fairly closely akin to the 
Indian. 

About 650 B.c. development had progressed so far that Sparta 
could resume the task of extending the landed possessions of her 
nobility by conquest ; they were now a widespread hereditary class, 
“the people,” beside whom the Outlanders, the merchants, and 
the handful of free peasants counted little and the helots or serfs 
not at all. But this forcible expansion was checked by the resistance 
of Arcadia; newer ideals of a Pan-Hellenic religious and peace 
movement exercised influence and were used by Spartan statesmen 
to promote the establishment of the Peloponnesian Confederacy and 
thereby to ensure Sparta’s ascendency on the mainland. Olympia 
(in Elis) now became a sanctuary for all Greece and was pro- 
tected likewise by Sparta’s treaties with her allies. The most 
important of these treaties was signed on Sparta’s behalf by one 
Lycurgus ;_ it is possible that he played a part in determining the 
earliest form of the Spartan constitution,! and was later merged in 
the god. In that case this Lycurgus would have been active about 
600 B.C. 

At this period Sparta’s constitution was aristocratic: “ the 
people ’” meant the warrior caste which only concerned itself with 
affairs of State and war. The kings had been deprived of their 
sovereignty. Trade counted for nothing, but did not absolutely 
exclude those who carried it on from transference to the warrior 
caste. The “ State’? was maintained by the agricultural labour 
of serfs on land owned by the warriors. The kings were hereditary ; 
they assumed the leadership in war, exercised certain religious and 
judicial functions in matters of family right, and enjoyed many 
honours and large revenues. All the other offices were filled by 
popular election. There was the Council of twenty-eight Gerontes, 


1 Thenceforward ‘‘ the people ”’ elected the ephors, who had hitherto been 
appointed by the king. 
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which discussed laws and acted in a judicial capacity in criminal 
affairs, and the five ephors who regularly decreed mobilization, 
negotiated with foreign States, administered finance, acted in a 
judicial capacity in civil actions, supervised the kings, the officials, 
and the whole people, and enjoyed the right to intervene at any 
moment with decisive authority. But the final decision in every- 
thing lay with the popular assembly which settled all questions 
of foreign policy and conducted all elections by acclamation after 
exposition by the officials, but neither judged nor spoke; or rather 
these matters were settled by the common messes, which were 
likewise sworn brotherhoods and the smallest divisions of the army, 
as well as a means of educating the young who were present at their 
councils and merry-makings and learned knightly discipline and 
manners, courage and politics, by example and exhortation. It 
can hardly be accidental that the part played by the Gerontes and 
the popular assembly corresponds externally to that of the 
same bodies in Homer; Homer stood godfather when the Spartan 
institutions were established, as the principal teacher of noble 
manners and culture. But his ideal of the hero had become that 
of every soldier, just as the champion in his chariot had become 
the hoplite on foot in the battle ranks of full citizens. Every warrior- 
citizen was a “ prince’ with knightly honour and landed property ; 
every one was trained in the ideal of beauty and goodness, every one 
learned to be an expert in war and statecraft, thinking for his own 
glory only how he might increase his country’s power and glory 
(Sparta’s! not always Greece’s!). Even the women, free and 
equal as they are in Homer, served their country by training their 
bodies and choosing a husband in accordance with the knightly 
ideal of discipline and ability. It is true that the interest of the 
State was identical with that of the ruling warrior caste, and 
all the controls and division of powers were designed to make 
revolution for ever impossible by keeping the ruling class 
vigorous, devoted to duty, and clear-sighted, and preventing 
any kind of tyranny. The reasoned and even hair-splitting 
development of this constitution to a masterpiece of purposeful 
logic doubtless dates from the fifth and fourth centuries, the 
period of rivalry with Athenian democracy; in_ part it 
doubtless originates in the imagination of literary Athens. 
But as early as 600 B.c. a republic of aristocratic citizens must have 
sprung from the soil of Homeric tradition in Sparta, with the idea 
of knightly training and devotion to the State as the guiding ideal 
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of each individual citizen, though embodied in a purely class State. 
At Thermopylae these narrowly aristocratic Greeks proved at their 
zenith that they knew how to die for a wider fatherland, to the 
honour of Sparta and her warrior caste. In Sparta the new ideal of 
humanity which the Greeks gave to the world in Homer was still a 
class ideal, but widened to the civic ideal (of a caste) and rationalized 
accordingly. ‘‘Man” means “‘citizen’’, one who fights and dies 
for the State as the possession of his class, and for the power and 
glory of the State as for his own. Individuals were not divided 
by property and ambition to the detriment of the State, but neither 
was there any development, only rigid immobility in class possessions 
and a class ideal, or else ruin. And Sparta did retain her vigour 
for a marvellous length of time, thanks to her system of education 
and supervision; even Lysander, who conquered Athens, was no 
tyrant. It was after Athens that she crumbled and collapsed before 
Thebes, but when ruin came it was absolute and left no surviving 
relic of beauty. 

The Spartan constitution must have been practically complete 
about 600 B.c.; about 550 it bore fruit in Sparta’s acknowledged 
predominance on the Greek mainland. About this time the problem 
of the State was first made the subject of philosophical theory, 
and that from the point of view of metaphysics and natural 
philosophy. Pythagoras of Samos, who may have been expelled 
from his home as an aristocrat by the tyranny of Polycrates, visualized 
the universe as “ beautiful order ’’ (cosmos) and “ definite numerical 
relations’? (harmony), and proceeded thence to advocate a type 
of public life which should be the free realization of harmony and 
cosmos in human relations. He conceived the first rational State, 
governed by an aristocracy of the ablest men picked by careful 
selection and prepared by a long period of education ; and through 
his Brotherhood he endeavoured to breathe life into it. At the same 
time Xenophones of Colophon, driven from his home by the Persians, 
proclaimed his gospel of the blessed life in the One, in Divine Nature, 
and called upon man as a rational and moral natural being to exercise 
reason and morality in all things, especially in the development of 
the State as a national democracy. Pythagoras adopted the tradi- 
tional forms (the common mess and community of possessions) 
and aspired to refashion the aristocracy; Xenophanes sought 
to overthrow and supplant it. One feared the masses, the other 
believed in their mission; but both superseded Homer and the 
class aristocracy and favoured the universal rule of reason and 
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morality as indicated by Nature. Man is the rational and moral 
individual resolved to educate himself and promote the welfare of 
the whole, called upon to rule, noble, beautiful, and good, the ideal 
citizen of. the ideal city State (polis). From the co-operation of these 
rational and moral individuals springs the order and harmony of 
the cities, and ultimately of the Greek world and of all the world. 
Both these thinkers of the first Greek cultural phase exercised a strong 
influence upon Athens in her prime, Xenophanes by his religious 
belief in natural reason and morality and the national-democratic 
and rationalist deductions therefrom, Pythagoras by his ideal of 
harmony (as the harmony of body and soul) and a free and beautiful 
order (cosmos) as the ideal aim of universal civic education. 

But even before Pythagoras and Xenophones Athens had begun 
to develop in practice, and soon of necessity, on lines which rendered 
her, unlike Sparta, accessible to the influence of the philosophers. 
To Athens likewise, a new ruling race came during the Dorian migra- 
tion. On into the sixth century her chief city divinity was Hercules, 
the leader of the Dorians, and his great civilization rose up and 
flourished five or six centuries after that migration. From the period of 
inter-marriage and social readjustment she emerged as the dominant 
city in the land of Attica (as Sparta was in Lacedaemon);_ she 
was, therefore, a political organization of considerable size, ruled by 
kings of the house of Medon. In the eighth century a vassal 
aristocracy arose in Athens, as everywhere else, and soon closed its 
ranks as a knightly caste of Homeric culture ; it extended its power 
ruthlessly upwards, against the king, and downwards, against the 
free peasantry, and might have continued to be a ruling class like 
that of Sparta. In 682 B.c. the lists of archons begin ; thenceforward 
at least the kings were ousted. Affairs of State were conducted by 
an official body chosen and directed by the Council of Gerontes 
and the “people’’, that is the aristocratic common messes. The 
subjugation of the peasants and handicraft workers by the landed 
nobility resident in Athens was in progress. But time had advanced 
and Athens was already a commercial city ; some of the Athenian 
aristocracy carried on trade and money economy penetrated. This 
made the peasants’ position worse, for now they were evicted on 
grounds of money economy, and debtors’ legislation; on the other 
hand, it improved their position by dividing the nobility; the 
merchant lords obtained revenues from abroad greater than the 
proceeds of land ownership, and they had need of domestic peace. 
And side by side with them a new class of handicraft workers and 
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traders arose in the town, consisting of immigrant peasants who 
were hostile to the nobility. Lastly, a great wave of religious senti- 
ment swept over Greece from the middle of the seventh century 
onwards and everywhere checked the forcible oppression of the 
weak. After the middle of the seventh century the struggle between 
the noble caste and the people raged fiercely. It may be that Draco’s 
codification of established law in 621 B.c. was secured by the city 
population in league with the merchant lords, who, like their 
Babylonian counterparts, were glad to have written laws. The 
code included criminal legislation, but also laws regulating commerce, 
debt, and inheritance in the manner of Khammurabi’s. If, however, 
it was won by the city population, its effect was not what they 
desired ; for now city and rural debtors fell victims to mortgage 
and peonage in masses. And Cylon, an aristocrat, made the first 
attempt to erect a tyranny; his attempt was crushed with bloody 
severity and a deep stain was left upon the city’s record. 

Under the influence of religious fears and dissensions among 
the aristocracy, besides a commercial war with Megara, a reconcilia- 
tion was attempted. Solon (born about 630 B.c., died about 560) 
was placed at the head of the State in 594 as a peacemaker; he 
endowed it with a new constitution and made it economically 
powerful. He was of noble birth, but a merchant; he had grown 
up under the influence of the religious movement and was an 
enthusiastic believer in the new popular ideals of humanity (Delphi), 
yet at the same time a political realist. He was the first 
great personality in the history of Athens, the great legislator who 
served as a model for all who came after him, including the imaginary 
figure of Lycurgus. He devised the first State constitution to revolu- 
tionize a given situation by a process of creative, conscious trans- 
formation, aiming at something rational, moral, fair, and capable 
of survival. Previously there had only existed civic legislation, 
like Khammurabi’s code, drafts of religious constitutions for a divine 
State like Josiah’s (in 621 B.c.), but no political constitution in the 
formoflaw. Indeed, there hardly existed any records of constitutional 
custom ; there, too, Solon set the example. 

By the remission of debts Solon freed the country from the burden 
of the “mortgage pillars’’ and his new debtors’ legislation altogether 
liberated freemen from the menace of peonage. Even under Josiah 
a Jew might become a slave, though only for a certain time, until 
the next year of release; but the Athenian in Attica could not 
sink so low; as a human being and a citizen he was fundamentally 
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free, and needed no divine commandment to liberate him. Every 
free man was as much a human being as the nobility. 

But the political rights and duties of the free citizens varied. 
Solon regulated them according to wealth, and so abolished 
the privilege of birth. Every man could acquire wealth through 
ability and energy and lose it by incapacity and idleness. Com- 
petition was stimulated, and everybody had the opportunity to 
rise. Wealth conferred honour, position, and political rights, for 
the man of wealth had a corresponding interest in the prosperity 
of the State; but naturally it also imposed burdens: equipment 
for war which involved varying’ degrees of expenditure, military 
service which demanded varying degrees of training and skill, 
public services, the more honourable the greater they were. The 
State no longer recognized an aristocratic class, but only “five 
hundred bushel men” and ‘three hundred bushel men”’ class, 
who served on horseback, “ Zeugites ’? (two hundred bushel men) 
who cultivated their own land and fought as heavy infantry in close 
formation, and “‘day labourers’’, the landless and town-dwellers 
who went to the battle lightly armed ; all handicraft workers belonged 
to this last-named class. Only those who were eligible for service 
as horsemen could be archons (the highest officials and judges, and 
generals) and enter the Areopagus, now the supreme controlling 
authority in the State. The Zeugites formed the great Council 
of Four Hundred which provided the lower officials, and the landless 
had at least a share in the popular assembly and the great Court 
of Appeal. 

All this was new, just, and practical. It abolished privileges 
of birth in the State without violence, and therefore unobserved 
and without resistance, by a new and simple method. For 
hitherto it had occurred to no one that this was a change 
demanded by reason and Nature and easily accomplished by 
organizing rights and duties on the basis of the distribution of wealth. 
That idea, so obvious to us, originated with Solon. The fact that 
to-day it is superseded and is seen to be unjust, anti-social, and 
objectional in many respects must not blind us to the fact that then 
it was an immense advance, pregnant for the future: in principle 
at least the way was open for all freemen to the highest office. Spartan 
aristocratic rule was rendered impossible. The innovation was just 
because it coupled every right with a duty, and laid much upon 
the shoulders of those who had great possessions and little upon 
the rest; because it deprived the nobility of unjust wealth 
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(the right to hold pledges and own slaves) but not of anything that 
they had acquired by just means ;_ because it accorded to the people 
their human rights and the opportunity to rise by ability and energy, 
yet gave them nothing without a return; and because it depended 
upon the ability and energy of all and upon a religious and humane 
attitude of mind. The reform was practical because in fact it did 
not lay violent hands upon anything. The nobility actually retained 
their property, the Areopagus and the office of archon, their common 
messes and their honours; they continued to perform military 
service and the tribes (phyle) survived unimpaired; it merely 
admitted a small number of able men who were needed for the 
renewal of vigour. To the peasant citizens their land was restored 
and it was their duty and honour to supply the infantry and the 
lesser officials. The day labourers also were accorded a right and an 
obligation of honour, and with them the landless traders, and were 
likewise given a more workable system of weights and measures and 
coinage. All were made free and all could win honour; they were 
ennobled because they were citizens and human beings, enjoying 
rights and owing duties in the State, shares in the general prosperity, 
gripped by an appeal to their own advantage and ambition, and shown 
how to rise in the State by their own efforts. In principle the liberal 
system had been discovered for all freemen, the system of fundamental 
human equality, of stimulus through opportunity to rise, of a just 
balance between achievement and gain. And the State reaped 
the benefits : sure revenues, a clearly-marked distribution of offices, 
contented citizens and peasants, a competent army, the regulated 
ascent of youthful vigour, and a free, proud body of citizens amongst 
whom all individual egotism, avarice, and ambition was ultimately 
pressed into the service of the State, all forces developed freely and 
rivalled one another in promoting the advancement of trade and 
agriculture, the schools and gymnasia, the army and constitution ; 
all exercised a rational and moral influence. 

Solon’s constitution developed into the first complete democracy 
amidst party conflicts. At first the parties were named according 
to local affiliations, which determined their interests: there were 
the “men of the plain ” (large landowners), ‘‘ of the shore ’’ (mari- 
time interests), and ‘‘of the mountains” (small peasants); _ all 
were led by nobles, the Men of the Shore by the Alemaeonidae and 
those of the Mountain by Pisistratus. Under the tyrant rule of 
Pisistratus the democracy of small peasants and Men of the Shore 
(trade ? in spite of the banishment of the Alemaeonidae) grew so 
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strong that they were able to engage in a decisive struggle against 
the hereditary nobility, the Men of the Plain. Cleisthenes, one of the 
Alemaeonidae, shattered the ancient State structure based upon 
birth and the land by constituting ten communities (demes) 
by lot, each made up of one district in the plain, one on the coast, 
and one in the mountains, as the basis of civic and military 
organization. 

Each deme sent to the Great Council, now comprising 500 
members, a number of representatives corresponding to its 
size—the first experiment in proportional representation. By 
this means Cleisthenes fused the citizens of Attica and shifted 
the centre of gravity into the city, which thereupon defended 
its new constitution and asserted its commercial position in war 
(506 B.c.); it successfully opposed the hereditary nobility, the 
Spartans, and the commercial cities (Corinth, Chalcis). With the 
mingling of the old parties based on interests (mathematical 
division and union), party influence in the elections lost its force, 
for some of the offices were conferred upon applicants by lot. And 
the influence of wealth was restricted. The executive members of 
the Council were maintained at the expense of the State. 

Henceforward there were only two parties in Athens competing 
mutually and taking turns to serve the State. For seventy years 
leading statesmen succeeded one another at the appropriate 
and proper moment and worked for the greatness and power of 
Athens. The means by which this was achieved was ostracism, or the 
banishment of ‘‘ dangerous ”’ citizens by the decree of the people’s 
court, established perhaps in 488 s.c. In the days of her greatness 
Athens possessed great statesmen to accomplish great tasks, men who 
hated and attacked one another personally and pursued only their 
own schemes and their own glory, but in so doing served the State. 
It was the period in which liberated forces and personalities developed 
fruitfully, alike among the leaders and in all relations and classes in 
Athens. In every field the egotism and ambition of competing 
individuals served the general interest, produced wealth and industry 
and art, and met every need of civic sacrifice of life and property for 
the general good, to the point of exhaustion. The city State (polis) 
of free citizens rose to its zenith and provided the foundation of a 
maritime empire and a whole national culture. 

At the time of the defensive struggle against Persia the navy 
became the most important weapon, thanks to the efforts of 
Themistocles. In addition to the knightly classes who contributed 
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ships, the day labourers or thetes, who had hitherto been of minor 
importance as lightly armed soldiers in the land army, now became 
indispensible as rowers, for the navy fought with the ram-bow, 
dashing at enemy ships and striking off their oars, and not by boarding 
them. It was therefore necessary to admit this class, too, to the 
Council and to office (479 B.c.). 

Not quite twenty years later Pericles (one of the Alemaeconidae 
again) consistently transformed the constitution into a full democracy 
in preparation for the great effort to add a land empire to Athens’ 
maritime empire and reduce Sparta to insignificance. The Areopagus 
was confined to judging murder cases and its right of supervision 
in the State was transferred to the Council, its other judicial 
functions to the grand jury, the popular assembly ; in both of these 
the third and fourth classes predominated by reason of their numbers. 
And now all offices that did not require professional training were 
filled by lot. There were allowances for counsellors and jurymen, 
pay for the troops, bounties for the people. Thus equality of rights 
was assured to all freemen in the State and the free, sovereign people 
were a tool in the hands of the brilliant statesman Pericles, used by 
him with a sure hand for thirty years, and for the last fifteen without 
an opposing party (446-481 B.c.), so that he ultimately made 
Athens the intellectual capital of the world. 

With the death of the great statesman came collapse, and revolu- 
tion followed during the Peloponnesian War. The Democrats, the 
impetuous Cleon, and Alcibiades the brilliant and _ self-seeking 
disciple of the Sophists, were as fatal to the State as their opponents, 
the Conservatives, especially the pious Nicias; the extreme folly 
of recalling Alcibiades from his Sicilian command and the great 
injustices in the trial after Arginusae and later in the trial of Socrates 
were the work of “religion”?! Liberated egotism and ambition had 
everywhere loosened ancient ties and had created in the process 
much that was new and great—first political power and then an era of 
art and science. Now their fertility was past. Exhaustion brought a 
general collapse ; the people were bled white in long wars, they had 
suffered from plague and devastation and paralysed trade; they 
were impoverished and eager for bounties; the propertied classes 
were also impoverished and longed for order, peace, and trade; 
each party and every individual fought a life and death struggle 
against the rest. The end was oligarchy and the rule of the sword 
by a hostile Sparta and the thirty tyrants, the counterpart of the 
ochlocraty or mob rule that had sometimes prevailed during the war. 
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With the decline of Athens the Confederacy of Delos had fallen 
to pieces. It had been found in the days of the victory over Xerxes 
and the golden age of Athenian liberalism; it consisted of Greek 
cities snatched by Cimon from the grip of Persia and fairly taxed 
(476 B.c.) by Aristides the Just as allies; it had been a league of free 
and equal members with great patriotic and economic aims under a 
freely elected chief, built up to endure—a great liberal (democratic) 
and national political structure. In the course of time it had acquired 
the character of compulsion, for the confederates were unwilling 
to sacrifice lives and met their obligations by money contribu- 
tions, and they inclined more and more to hold aloof from the schemes 
of Athenian ambition. Pericles centralized and unified the constitu- 
tion of the Confederacy in accordance with the political, cultural, and 
economic needs of Athens, and after the failure of 460-450 B.c. 
under pressure of distress. ‘‘ Liberalism,’’ based upon rational 
egotism and ambition, proved a hard taskmaster once the period of 
free expansion and ascent was past. Athens exploited her “ allies ”’. 
The greater her distress and danger, the more savage and severe 
became her demands and the penalties for desertion. Then the 
Confederacy came to an end; it proved impracticable, like complete 
democracy and for the same reasons. Free union for common 
purposes proved unable to mould the many small organisms into one 
great one capable of endurance. 

The rule of the sword in Athens by oligarchs and Spartans did 
not last. First Persia and then Thebes took sides against 
Sparta. The oligarchs were regarded as right wing extremists 
and were overthrown by moderates who seized the reins of power in 
the name of old-time freedom and piety and were backed by capital. 
They desired peace and prosperity for their trade and banking 
business, and secured them by a skilful policy of compromise between 
Thebes and Persia, between democracy and a capitalist financial 
system employing mercenaries. A Maritime League with free con- 
tributions and paid troops actually came together again. The 
groundwork of the whole was the abolition of Solon’s classification 
according to the taxes and services, and a new, rational system 
of taxation on a money basis which assessed all the movable and 
immovable property of the citizens and “dwellers round” and 
yielded revenue to pay mercenaries and bribe the masses. The free 
shouldering of burdens and universal service disappeared. About 
850 B.c., after Thebes had destroyed Sparta and had played herself 
out as a dominant power, Athens enjoyed upon this capitalist basis a 
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final period of greatness as a world market with important finishing 
industries (slave labour), an unprecedented concentration of 
banking and transit trade, and a world-wide reputation as a 
centre of culture. Her bankers and shipowners, her industrialists 
and growers of olives and vines, were wealthy, and the State, too, 
obtained sufficient revenues from duties and harbour dues and 
taxes on transit. But the condition of this prosperity was absten- 
tion from any active policy and all ambition and in the end loss of 
freedom itself; idealists like Demosthenes, especially when they 
were magnificent orators, were dangerous fellows in the eyes of a 
government craving for tranquillity. People listened to them with 
aesthetic enjoyment and proud remembrance of ancient days, but at 
the same time they fostered relations with Philip of Macedon and so 
ensured considerate treatment which, indeed, was also in the interests 
of the royal “‘ protector of Greek culture’’. Thus the evolution of the 
democratic State ended in the class domination of the well-to-do 
and educated based on the power of money and troops. Egotism 
had taught the city State to master its own egotism and ambition, 
to leave other States free in order to retain its own freedom 
of action, to keep the other classes in a good temper, to enjoy in 
peace its inherited capital of money, ability, taste, and culture, and by 
pliancy to pursue its path amidst stronger powers. 

Sparta and Athens ended their journey along opposite roads 
at the same time. From the outset Sparta allowed one class only to 
play a part in the State. She set bounds to that class above and below, 
and made any revolt from among its ranks or against it impossible. 
She placed all its members on an equality and prevented 
any differences of wealth or education from arising by excluding 
money and enlightenment. Within this rigid framework she dis- 
ciplined and trained all citizens as soldiers and politicians, zealous 
champions of Sparta’s supremacy and glory, free servants of their 
own State bound by a great common purpose. The first great states- 
man in Athens opened the ranks of the ruling aristocratic class to 
admit men of ability freely, regulated citizen rights and duties 
according to income, and put his faith in inequality and the effort 
to win more wealth and knowledge so as to attain power and 
honour. Here, too, all freemen were placed on an equality; 
egotism and ambition were stirred in order to make inequality, 
the commercial spirit, and the love of domination serve the interests 
of the State. Athens, like Sparta, rose by means of egotism and 
ambition and the rivalry of her citizens ; she rose higher than Sparta, 
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only to be subjugated by her. But she produced more complete 
personalities, more genius and culture, than Sparta; she died after 
fertilizing a whole world, and survived her own end by almost a 
thousand years as the acknowledged intellectual capital of the world. 
The Greeks were the first people in the history of mankind who 
had full command of logic and developed fully and exhaustively 
the antithesis of mutually exclusive opposites. The constitutions 
of Athens and Sparta present such an antithesis, unintentionally 
and naturally. The Greeks themselves, who were the first great 
observers and propounders of theory, saw it and stressed it 
descriptively. 

Greek theory during the fifth century was concerned with the 
State no longer, however, from the point of view of a metaphysical 
universal principle, like Pythagoras and Xenophanes, but from that 
of man and his nature and needs. Protagoras of Abdera (484-414 
B.C.), the great founder of Sophism, placed man in the centre of the 
universe and first sought the ideal State appropriate to his nature. 
To the practical, individualist, and democratic tendencies of Solon’s 
constitution he applied a rational theory, in the proud consciousness of 
the rational and moral progress of mankind. The State was based 
upon the universal human sense of justice and shame and upon 
the interest of all in observing and promoting law and morality, 
because by so doing they would fare best. In the Athens of Pericles 
this doctrine was sympathetically received. Protagoras drafted 
the ideal constitution for the colony of Thurii sent forth by 
Pericles; it seems to have worked well. But Gorgias of 
Leontini (427 B.c., in Athens) had already ceased to believe in the 
compelling power of man’s sense of justice and shame; he thought 
it necessary to keep the erring people in the right path by means of 
oratory. And the younger Sophists, Hippias of Elis (born 440 
B.c.) and Thrasymachus and Critias of Athens (the latter one of the 
thirty tyrants) came to regard natural impulse and principle as 
conflicting in the human mind: every one naturally, and therefore 
rightly, desires to satisfy his appetite and his instinct for power and 
glory at the cost of the rest ; the strong man may do all that he can ; 
force and cunning and persuasion are justifiable means of attaining 
personal ends. 

Such were the doctrines which Socrates of Athens (469-899 
B.c.) opposed with his formula of moral conduct as the sole source 
of true happiness. He did not put forward a political theory, but 
he set the example of duty fulfilled towards his country even to the 
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sacrifice of his life. Nevertheless the ideal of the city State, the 
polis, ended with him, even in theory ; it had lost its religious basis 
since Protagoras, and the agnostic faith of Socrates was incapable of 
restoring it. The strong emphasis laid upon individual happiness 
as the just aim of all human endeavour was liable, particularly when 
it was given an ethical direction, to turn men’s minds away from the 
service of the State to the mere perfecting of the individual. And 
in fact Plato of Athens (born 427 B.c.) did follow that path. The 
‘““philosopher’’, wholly absorbed in the contemplation of God, 
condescends only half willingly to rule the ideal city State; the 
walrior guardian does, indeed, serve the State with purpose and 
courage, but he does not direct it, and the masses are wholly divorced 
from the idea of the State. Aristotle (born 384 B.c.) then proceeded 
to state with sober empiricism that it was necessary to distinguish 
between a State for ideal people, which would be rational but 
impracticable, and States that have grown up in particular historical] 
conditions and may be tolerable or intolerable according to circum- 
stances (even Plato distinguished three fundamental types: 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, and their degenerate varia- 
tions), but that now at last what was needed was to find the type 
of State which all Greeks needed at the moment. That was no 
longer a city State but the large State of Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon. Philosophical theory went out to meet the economic 
theory of the Athenian capitalists, for whom Isocrates and Aeschines 
conducted propaganda. 

If the Orient had not been opened up by Macedon for Greek 
mass emigration, the foundation of cities, and the spread of culture, 
the Greek population, especially on the European mainland, and 
perhaps Greek civilization altogether, would have been in danger of 
destruction through internal friction. The population was broken 
up into a number of separate small organisms, none of which could 
develop strength enough to rule the rest as a police force and 
permanently to resist the crazy cult of freedom and the internal 
instability of each separate organism. Within the small organisms 
the parties opposed one another with naked egotism, and amongst 
them were single ren of ambition or idealists ready at any moment 
to take up arms for their own interests or “‘ the freedom of their 
forefathers”. The struggle became more and more ruthless; capitalist 
parties and popular parties were equally grasping. As the over- 
population increased the voluntary restrictions which a rational 
egotism imposed upon the capitalist class, and which saved Athens as 
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a commercial city, could hardly have saved the whole country from 
self-destruction in civil wars. 

At this juncture the two great Macedonian kings created the 
longed-for great Greek State, the ‘“‘ true monarchy ” that kept the 
whole in view, protected the propertied and the propertyless from 
class warfare, and fostered culture (Aristotle); it was ‘“‘ the justest 
form of State ’’ (Isocrates). At the same time they opened up the 
Orient to the Greek mercenaries, handicraft workers, merchants, 
and philosophers, endowed a city population with new cities, and a 
civilized race with an empire to rule. The Ptolemies and Seleucids 
carried on this world monarchy to its consummation, though 
characteristically it was divided and never held lasting sway in 
Greece proper. It was based upon a powerful military and 
administrative organization, in which Oriental institutions were 
adapted with Greek skill and made serviceable; the ruling race, 
the mass of immigrant Greeks, were fitted into this organization in 
the newly founded cities, and, being thus given a share in governing 
the Orientals, they learned to play the part of obedient subjects in 
the guise of an educated dominant class. These great empires were the 
outcome of a third colonizing process, which had its source neither in 
a barbarian invasion nor in the vigour and superfluity and internal 
conflicts of a youthful people, but in the exhaustion of an aging 
people, disgust with conditions at home, poverty, and hope of greater 
prosperity abroad. The region colonized and cleared by the military 
king Alexander was one of ancient, dead civilizations and feeble, 
but not primitive, peoples. Here, amidst the hostility of their 
unwilling subjects, protected by a national army, the Greeks at 
last learnt to hold together and establish an empire. The gift 
of the Spartans for defending class interests against the 
helots, and of the Athenians for making trade and culture 
a source of power, was now united with the military and 
administrative ability of the Macedonians. A_ unified upper 
class arose, comprising officers and administrators, merchants, 
and handicraft workers. Greek civilization became a means 
to power; Greek breadth of vision and the Greek gift for 
system produced good organization; practical dexterity and the 
skilful reconciliation of Greek and Oriental needs, and the desire 
for power and honour (the honour of the officer and civil servant, 
not, indeed, held to be of value for its own sake as in the present 
day) found an outlet in the service of the king, and in social ascent 
into the upper (capitalist) class; competition now pursued 
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serviceable or social aims. It has been said that Egypt was no more 
than an estate of the Ptolemies, though it was carefully administered. 
Similarly the whole eastern world was an estate belonging to the 
Greek city-dwellers, administered and exploited on a capitalist 
basis but with rational moderation. Like the Persians before them, 
the Greeks were a ruling nation in the Persian empire, ruling by 
military force and in virtue of their higher civilization, exercising 
enduring dominion by wise toleration of old institutions. But what 
united them, in addition to the sense of mastery and the interests 
of a master-class, was not a religion, but a national culture, a 
consciousness of cultural unity in race and speech and especially in 
free and natural humanity, the fruit of reason and morality. This, 
too, had a religious aspect, higher than the level attained by the Jews 
and Persians; the Greeks aspired to bring about the reign of peace 
and reason in the world, and general well-being through rational 
enlightenment, through the advance of learning and art, industry 
and morals, in fact through the Greek spirit. Those who adopted a 
rational morality, those Orientals who were ripe for Hellenization, 
they admitted into the ruling class. The priests of their natural 
world religion, the philosophers, were prepared to acknowledge reason 
and morality and character everywhere and to discover similarities 
of meaning in the most diverse imagery. 

The Greek upper class regarded the kings of these Hellenistic 
empires as Greeks, apostles of enlightenment, and promoters of 
national power. The kings aspired to be men of culture, fostering 
art and learning (museums and libraries) as well as industry and 
social amenities. They claimed recognition of what they achieved 
and of its indispensable character to be accorded by men’s reason 
and moral judgment, and they claimed the submission of obedient 
subjects and taxpayers. In return not only did they leave the 
individual perfectly free to earn, to study, and to educate (religously, 
morally, and aesthetically), but on many matters they yielded to 
public opinion and honoured its distinguished representatives. 
It is true that they demanded religious adoration of their persons 
even by the educated classes (divine right), but for rationalists this 
was given a rationalist basis, since the gods were presented as gifted 
men, bringers of culture and heroes of primeval days; for 
romanticists it was a matter of course, since the sated rationality 
that had destroyed all authority craved for the irrational and 
marvellous as the sole source of authority. The Orientals regarded the 
Hellenistic kings as successors of the earlier national rulers ; to the 
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courtiers and the masses they were gods, to the priests and 
merchants barbarian police. 

Greek civilization ended in a military monarchy like that of 
Egypt (the Saites), of Assyria and Babylon (the Sargonids) and of 
Persia. But this rule of force over scattered small organisms was now 
based upon an educated class (public opinion) which, though it was of 
Greek nationality, was no longer simply a conquering nation (like 
the Persians) but admitted aliens when they proved ripe for rational 
and moral humanity. Theory broke up the small organisms com- 
pletely into single individuals, yet it also created new obligations 
towards the civilized State. 
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We cannot treat the Greek view of the universe, as we have 
done those of previous peoples, under the heading of “‘religion”’. 
The religious outlook of the Greeks assumed the character of monism 
and became a scientific, philosophic view of the universe. In form- 
ing their supreme cosmological concept the Greeks absolutely cast 
off the ocular and human features of monotheism; the Deity and 
Nature were fused in the Universal] One. Man as a natural being, 
who establishes principles in harmony with his aims, occupied the 
centre of the universe hitherto occupied by God (rationalism). 
A natural theory of justice and morality supplanted theological theory. 
Greek philosophy sprang from the soil of Homer’s and Hesiod’s 
religion, and the Greek outlook on life was first religious, 
then philosophic. In the upper class Homer’s and Hesiod’s religious 
ideas were supplanted first by the philosophy of Pythagoras and 
Xenophones, then of Protagoras and Socrates, leading finally to the 
systems of the Platonists, Aristotelians, Stoics, and Epicureans. 
But this process did not break through the confines of religion, 
it merely enlarged them. That enlargement, however, involved 
something outside what passes muster as religion with the churches ; 
it involved, in fact, the passage from monotheism to monism, which 
has resulted in a generally accepted antithesis between religion and 
philosophy, theologians and philosophers. All the great Greek 
Philosophers were religious, even the monists and agnostics. But 
State piety (which took the place of ecclesiastical piety) banned and 
persecuted them as atheists and destroyers of morals (Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras, Socrates) or at least mistrusted them thoroughly as 
rationalists. 
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Within the orbit of our own civilization it was at the Greek 
stage of evolution that philosophy first appeared in the sense of a 
scientific and progressive view of the universe; in India and 
China it happened at the same time. There, too, the monistic 
stage was reached, but not fully. 

There is another phenomenon of a philosophic character that 
can be observed for the first time more closely among the Greeks, 
because there is plenty of material of known date, the work 
of individual thinkers, and because the great achievements 
in the creative upper stratum illuminate the different outlooks 
on life of the upper, middle, and lower strata. It appears, however, 
amongst all peoples who create civilization; it is the spread of the 
creative idea from the narrow company of disciples of a great classic 
to wider and wider circles, its adaptation to what already exists and 
to the intellectual powers and needs of those classes. The philosophy 
of life of Homer, the poet of the Wrath, was first the possession of the 
rhapsodists and a knightly order ; then it captured the sanctuaries as 
the religion of the new universal gods in a seventh century religious 
movement ; plastic art entered into its service. Thus it penetrated 
the middle class and finally the mass of the peasantry. Meanwhile 
the philosophy of Xenophanes had arisen side by side with it in the 
sixth century, conflicting with Homer and yet his offspring. It 
evolved into a scientific rationalism, captured an educated middle 
class through the Sophists in the fifth century, and then developed on 
the one hand into separate exact sciences and technical knowledge 
(800 3B.c.) and on the other into mass enlightenment. In 
Pythagoreanism, Platonism, Neo-Pythagoreanism, Stoicism, and 
in association with eastern religions, Greek philosophy and religion 
were assimilated to one another and adapted to the needs of various 
classes and various regions of the civilized world. This process of 
diffusion and adaptation spread farthest and reached its uniform 
consummation in Christianity. One of the chief tasks of the history 
of civilization is to trace these processes of the diffusion of great 
creative achievements throughout wide circles! in every detail. Here 
we can only indicate them in passing. All that we can describe 
with precision is the main trend from Homerand Hesiod to Parmenides 
and Protogoras and on to Plato, Aristotle, Zeno of Citium, and 
Epicurus, a movement leading from a religious outlook to the first 
phase of philosophic rationalism, to religious philosophy, and thence 
to a bourgeois rationalism coupled with separate sciences. 


1 Compare my Religion und Philosophie (Kréner, Leipzig, 1924). 
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When Herodotus, the first great historical thinker in Greece, 
first inquired in the fifth century how the religion of Greece could 
have arisen, he came to the conclusion that Homer and Hesiod 
had given the Greeks their gods, but that their mysteries had been 
borrowed from the East. We shall see that the former thesis must be 
considered valid, but not the second. Homer and Hesiod were the 
great poet thinkers who stamped Greek civilization with its character 
as a stage of evolution. Before them are mists of impenetrable 
obscurity marked by no monument of antique literature or art. 
Only a few relics of the Cretan-Mycenaean (Minoan) age found by 
excavation and one or two fragmentary records written in Egyptian, 
Hittite, or Greek enable us to attempt some outlined reconstruction — 
of pre-Homeric religion and to link it with Cretan and Indo-Germanic 
culture. These show that the Greeks had no need to borrow the 
substance of their Dionysus and mystery cults from the Thracians 
and Egyptians. 

The first questions that we must ask in attempting to define 
pre-Homeric religion are these : What did the immigrant “Greeks”’, 
Achaeans, Danaoi, Ionians (?), and Dorians bring with them to 
their new homes ? What did they find already established there ? 
For in the first instance the new religion must have been composed 
of elements brought by the immigrants and others found on the spot. 

The only account that we possess of religion in the migrant 
period relates to the Dorians ; led by Hercules or his son Hyllus, they 
marched down the Balkan Peninsula to Peloponnesus and thence 
proceeded to Crete. (‘‘ Heracles ’’ [the renowned of Hera] 1s quite a 
late form, a philological invention to explain an incomprehensible 
name ; it stresses what was the essential quality of the hero from the 
standpoint of philosophy, the deification of energy and ability, 
which feels even the hatred of the gods only as a spur to the highest 
endeavour and so overcomes it.) Hercules was a god and still 
worshipped as such in fully historical times (for instance, as the 
chief god in the temple on the Acropolis at Athens before Athena, 
as late as the end of the seventh century); he was the divine fore- 
father of the Dorian kings in Sparta and elsewhere. Just as Indra led 
the Indians and Mithra the Persians as conquerors to India and 
Persia, so Hercules led the last wave of Greek tribes, the Dorians, to 
Greece. The Greek tribes, including the Achaeans, originated in the 
realm of the ancient solar civilizations. They were Indo-Germans 
(the Dorians probably fairly pure-blooded) who, however, moved 
southward by a different route from the Indians and Persians, 
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across the Balkan Mountains and so into the Balkan peninsula. We 
must seek the kindred alike of Hercules and of Indra and Mithra in 
the religious ideas of the solar peoples. 

‘‘Hercules”’ appears to me to be “‘ Her-kures”’, the “‘ Youth Her”’. 
‘*Her’’, or “‘Har, Hor”’, was the name of the young sun-hero in the 
solar civilizations of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages; he was his 
father’s avenger, the New Year victor, and the conqueror and ruler 
in the re-born world. It is easy to understand that emigrant 
peoples (vera sacra) should choose this young god as their leader and 
the ruler of the new land. On the oldest monuments Hercules appears 
as the New Year victor who overcomes primeval and monsters of 
the deep; he is represented in very ancient guise with club and bow, 
net and fire (no longer with the double-axe : Bronze Age). In Athens 
ona pediment dating from before Pisistratus he is seen killing a dragon ; 
on another broken fragment the lion overcomes the bull; this is 
like Gilgamesh in form, but is hardly borrowed from Babylon. 
In Laconia he is shown striking down the sons of Hippocéon and 
dragging Cerberus to the light. The Hercules myths contain the 
whole sacred legend of the solar religion, even adapted outwardly at 
last to the year’s course in twelve labours, though their later unified 
form was the result of collection and comparison. The child was the 
offspring of Zeus, the supreme god ; he was born fatherless, menaced 
in the cradle, and persecuted by a wicked king. He grew up to be 
the most glorious of heroes, the strongest and bravest of warriors, 
running faster and farther than any; he overcame all monsters, 
the “dark brother”’ as a giant, a bull, a stag, a lion, and a boar, the 
powers of the underworld, as horses and birds, a dragon and a hell- 
hound. He won the woman (the girdle of Aphrodite-Hippolyte, 
and Deianira), was persecuted by her (Hera), enslaved and humbled 
and mocked (Omphale; atonement and sin), betrayed (Deianira), 
so that he was overcome by the centaur-archer. He descended to the 
Underworld and cleansed it (the Augean stables), overthrew death in 
all its monster shapes, and returned unharmed. He fetched the 
apples from the tree of life in the far west and finally ascended 
from the flames in which he burned himself on the solar mountain 
up to heaven, there to live in eternal youth. Lastly, he was the 
great bringer of civilization, the first king and the ancestor of kings. 

Certain other figures are associated with the New Year 
victor in the solar religion: there is the divine father whom the 
young hero avenges and succeeds, the dark god, originally his brother 
and then his comrade or enemy (the tyrant), and lastly the woman 
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who stands amongst the men as virgin, mistress, or mother, now 
faithful, now treacherous. The divine father is no longer called Min!, 
but Zeus, the incarnate god of light and day. This name, too, was 
doubtless brought by a Greek tribe to the southern land. Perhaps 
in the original homeland of the Greek tribes, as in that of the Aryans, 
speculative thought had almost grown ripe for the conception of 
shadowy, universal gods. In that case Zeus might have appeared as 
the creation of speculative thought beside Hercules, like Mithra 
beside Indra. In the final composite form of the Hercules myth the 
enemy and the woman bear different names. It may be that the 
woman, as virgin, mistress, and mother of the next sun-hero was 
originally called Hera. And various fragments point to the fact 
that there was originally a brother-comrade beside Herkures (Iphitus.). 

It seems that the Dorians and their god Hercules, who burned 
himself at the end of his career, brought the custom of cremation to 
Greece. This would prove that the custom prevailed in the realm 
of the solar civilizations north of the Balkans at least at one place and 
perhaps generally. It could only spring from a religious movement 
that was strong enough to overcome the horror of people gifted with 
visual imagination at the annihilation of the outward form. Possibly 
this spiritual advance accompanied the speculative creation of 
great gods (the Aryans), or followed upon it as the product of one 
of the civilizations that may have proceeded from the forward 
march of the Indo-Germans before 2000 B.c. The Indians and Dorians 
(both of whom reached their future homelands about 1200 to 1100 
B.C.) brought the custom with them, so that it must have arisen 
somewhat earlier in the solar region. It is common to the later 
Indo-Germans. 

The reply, therefore, to the question, what religious ideas the 
Greek tribes brought with them would be that the principal 
god worshipped by the Dorians was Hercules, a sun-god with the 
whole sacred legend of the Neolithic sun-god. In the emergence 


1 The Greek language still contains echoes of the character and significance 
of the ancient god: pv and pay (truly) is an ancient form of oath; peévos 
(impetuosity, bravery), jus (resentment, anger), pavia (rage, frenzy, 
enthusiasm) recall the fierce avenger and hero; p7viw (to accuse, betray), 
pwvtdw (to fade away) recall the dying hero; povddvw (to learn), waves (the 
ecstatic, the seer) point to the giver of sacred knowledge and the frenzy of the 
orgies. Even in the designation of the sun ‘‘ Man” or ‘“ Men” has been 
supplanted by the later ‘‘ Her’ and given second place ; whilst Helios became 
the sun, the ancient solar bull became the lunar bull and 7 the established 
word for month, » v7 for the moon. The consequence was a total misconception 
of the original relations, and the barren nonsense of lunar mythology and 
lunar mathematics which confused everything and set it topsy-turvy. 
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of Her and the disappearance of Min, in his weapons (no longer 
the axe), and the abolition of his animal form we can trace the 
great advance of the solar religion in its original home since Neolithic 
days. The advance is still more plainly marked by the in- 
troduction of great universal gods (Zeus beside Hercules) and the 
custom of cremation. Since the ancient Greek tribes, Achaeans, 
Danaoi, and Ionians, also migrated to Greece by the same route, 
likewise from the realm of solar civilization, their ruling gods must 
also have been akin to Hercules, Mithra, and Indra. All that we can 
tell of their method of disposing of the dead is that the Achaean kings 
may have been laid to rest in burial-mounds. If they built the 
cupola tombs, cremation cannot have been their native custom ; 
but if they only took possession of them, they may have. 
borrowed their burial customs as well as the special type of Cretan 
cupola tomb from the Minoans. 

In the land that they occupied all the Greek tribes found a 
provincial form of Cretan Min worship, often local in character and 
adapted to different levels of civilization. This Min worship was a 
development of the solar religion which they themselves brought 
with them in a somewhat rejuvenated form; it cannot, therefore, 
have been very difficult to fuse what the immigrant peoples brought 
with them and what they found established in the land. Of course it 
was not the Min religion in its loftiest form that set the standard, for 
that can only have been accessible to a narrow circle even in Crete 
itself; it must rather have been the form most closely akin 
to the barbarian faith that the immigrants brought with them. 
In the outward forms and accessories of worship the Cretan customs, 
being technically more advanced, must have exercised a long- 
surviving influence. In particular the local sanctuaries with their 
fetishes and customs must have been accepted by the immigrants and 
adapted by the introduction of their own fetishes and the names of 
their gods. Here, too, there was little difficulty; neither the religion 
of Min nor that of Hercules (nor other solar cults) possessed temples ; 
both worshipped on mountain summits, in caves, and in courtyards. 
Both adored the great sun-god in the presence of the sun in the 
open air. Both acted the sacred legend with the same annual cycle 
of festivals in palaces and groves (the goddess of vegetation and 
the mountain), and every sanctuary had a “tomb of the god’”’. 
Both possessed, in addition to a lofty Nature religion, fetish cults 
associated with a locality or group, paying homage to stones and 
trees, pillars and animals; and as the immigrants settled and began 
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to intermarry with the earlier inhabitants, these too were bound to 
merge. 

A local sanctuary of this type on the Acropolis at Athens survived 
right into historical times with all the essential features of 
a Neolithic sanctuary, but serving the loftier religion, and was 
included in the great temples of the fifth century. Probably it was 
originally a sacred grove containing the altar of Min-Her, the cave 
where he was born and buried, the serpent, the sacred tree under 
which his marriage was celebrated, the lake on which floated the solar 
bark, perhaps representing the sea into which the sun sank, in short, 
all that was needed for the representation of the sacred legend, 
as well as a mark where the lightning had struck the earth (or sacred 
throne ?). We even know the name of the god who was worshipped 
there. He was Erechtheus (a Her figure, as the name shows), into 
whose strong house, the citadel established where the sanctuary 
stood, Athena afterwards entered, in the sixth century. 

All the great gods and all heroes in Greece were variations of and 
derivatives from the name, figure, and history of the primeval sun-god, 
as they were in Egypt, Babylonia, Judah, and Persia. But both 
differentiation and unification went much further than in the other 
countries, primarily because the Greeks had greater powers of 
individualization, and therefore greater vigour and freedom in 
characterization, because they had reached a higher level, and also 
because even at the Cretan level—and the Cretans nearly attained to 
the level of the Jews and Persians, yet at the same time retained 
their power of visual imagery—there was more variety than else- 
where. 

Of the great gods Ares, Hermes, perhaps Hephaestus, Hera, and 
perhaps Artemis, were directly linked with Her in their names and 
attributes. Ares, who is doubtless in reality ‘‘Hares’’, was the 
ancient warrior Her, even as a great god “terrible in battle’’, a giant, 
but made eternal as the timeless and fateless god of war. His union 
with the divine harlot Aphrodite, and obscure memories of captivity 
by the hand of Zeus or Hephaestus, reveal ancient relics of a sacred 
legend. We can still recognize Hephaestus as a defeated sun- 
hero; Zeus cast him down to the depths, or the tendons of his feet 
were cut, pierced by an arrow; he could no longer run but limped. 
But he was much given to thought, skilful in speech and in the arts ; 
he grew up and prepared for victory and would fetter his enemy 
(Ares) and the adulteress. He, too, became timeless; he was a 
skilful smith (the double-axe was changed to a hammer, the sun to 
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fire), and his good-humoured absurdity originated with the comic 
figure of the Her-child. That wily child himself, who duped all his 
enemies, is Hermes, who overcame the dragon and freed Io; he was a 
world-wide traveller with the wings of the sun; being the guider of 
wanderers he was the guide to the Underworld and even returned 
safely from the dead. He maintained his position as the messenger of 
the gods and god of the wrestling schools and their athletic youths, 
and also as the guide of the dead, although, like all three of these 
gods with ancient names, he was hard pressed by younger divinities. 
Hera is merely a feminine form of the name “ Her ’’, and belonged to 
Her as Core “‘ the virgin ” (later confused with Ceres “‘ plenty ”’) did to 
Kures “the youth”. As a battle-maiden she may once have stood 
beside the hero-god as his shield, Pallas, before that protectress 
assumed the name of the city of Athens. As a great goddess she is 
merely a wedded wife and the mother of Hares and Hephaestus, as well 
as Herkures; the ancient solar woman, too, was at once the mother 
and wife of the young god. Variants of her were the virgin goddess as 
Artemis and as Core (who died and departed to the Underworld) 
and the Earth Mother (as part of the universe: De-meter). But 
we still catch a glimpse of the primeval image of the cow belonging to 
Min the solar bull in the epithet ‘“‘ ox-eyed ”’ applied to Hera. 

The names of the other great gods of the later pantheon had no 
connection with Her; they were epithets (possibly applied to a Her 
divinity) turned into proper names. But in their essential 
characteristics these gods are variants of Her. There is “ Apollo ”’, 
the “ driver-off ’’ of evi] and death, the eternally victorious youth in 
the New Year combat with the dragon “ Corruption” (Python) ; 
he was the fair-haired archer, the ferocious enemy of those who 
scorned him, born with Artemis as the fatherless child of Leto, the 
Hidden One; the dark brother of these triplets has disappeared. 
The memory of the incarnation of the year in two youths survives in 
the figure of the four-handed Apollo, a sort of Janus with two heads. 
There was Aphrodite, risen from the foam, the eternal goddess of 
love-charm ; all that remains to remind us that once, like Ishtar, she 
followed a Tammuz to the Underworld as an incarnation of the cycle 
of Nature is the dark dove, her bird that lives in rocky caves, and 
her rising from the depths of the sea. Lastly there is Poseidon, the 
earthshaker, an incarnation of the sun-god as lord of the deep, Zeus 
of the Underworld (the dark brother of Zeus, like Hades—a name in 
which “‘ Har ”’ may be contained—the ruler of the land of the dead). 
As belonging to the Underworld he carried the trident, like Hades ; 
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this was a development of the old double-axe (without blades ; see the 
discussion of the symbolism embodied in the alphabet) and was 
closely associated with the horse, the knightly symbol of death 
(centaurs); it had also retained associations with the bull. But 
Poseidon likewise knew neither time nor destiny ; he had become the 
representative of a part of the universe, the depths of the earth and 
sea; Ea, too, was god of the waters in the depths, the springs, and 
the sea. 

Zeus himself first and foremost retained the characteristics 
of the Cretan Min in his mythology. The cave where he was born 
and buried remained in Crete; localized in Crete, too, was his sacred 
marriage as a bull that rose from the depths of the sea. The story of 
how he deposed and castrated the tyrant is probably also part of the 
borrowed material, and how he was perpetually menaced by rebel 
gods. The figure of the virgin goddess as a shield, “* Pallas,” may have 
originated in Crete, too; she was peculiarly closely associated with 
Zeus ; at least there are pictures of a goddess on Cretan monuments 
who is simply a shield and nothing else. But in considering these 
borrowings we must never forget that they might have been brought 
by the immigrant peoples from the solar religion and have passed 
directly into later Greek religion. For we find the “ warrior maiden ”’ 
of the solar myth even in the Babylonian Ishtar. 

The sacred solar legend can be traced almost without a break 
in all its principal incidents as the nucleus of the history 
of the heroes who descended from the position of dying gods to that of 
demi-gods and heroes and the ancestors of royal houses in Greece as in 
Egypt, Babylonia, Crete, Judah, and Persia. Achilles was the 
glorious youth who met with an early death through the malicious 
arrow, Odysseus returned home at last from the Underworld and the 
far west, Agamemnon ended miserably in the toils of the adulteress 
(like Minos of Crete), Oedipus of the lame foot (Hephaestus) deprived 
himself of sight, Ajax died as the victim of disappointed ambition, and 
Hippolytus of woman’s jealousy; all these, besides the Theban 
brothers and Antigone and even Polyphemus whom Odysseus 
blinded in the mountain (as Theseus did the Minotaur), experienced 
the solar destiny like Gilgamesh and Enkidu,) but their stories were 
fashioned by a people of higher powers to something more varied 
and profound. Even Hercules himself experienced the whole solar 


1 Thus the kinship of all these myths is not due to their having been borrowed 
from Babylonia, but to their common origin in the sacred solar legend of 
Neolithic days, which was spread through migration. 
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destiny ; it is strange to see how, nevertheless, he resisted degrada- 
tion to the position of a demi-god. The great universal gods of the 
Homeric poems rose beside him and then above him, the one primeval] 
sun-god whom they had robbed and then succeeded: Hercules 
was forced to become a demi-god and experience the lot of a man. 
His solar achievements were transformed to the great deeds of a 
bringer of civilization, humanly and locally circumscribed. He 
became the prototype of man’s moral power shown forth in the con- 
quest of self and the world and likewise the prototype of the 
good-natured giant, arrogant, greedy, and rather a lout (this too was 
one aspect of the sun-child before his victory ; he escapes from snares 
as a lout and astonishes his enemies by his rapid, hungry growth). 
But Hercules never really became a mortal; he returned alive 
from all his journeys to the Underworld, and though he was consumed 
by the burning poison and by fire, that was only the way to the sky. 
In Greece his ancient association with royal dynasties and popular 
beliefs preserved the divinity of the primeval god, in spite of specula- 
tive doctrines concerning universal gods, until the new rationalism, 
with its doctrine of virtue and the elevation of mankind, could deify 
him as the human conqueror of the world, whilst at the same time it 
superseded the gods intellectually and morally with the notion 
of one Deity, morally and intellectually conceived. 

The dissolution of the old solar religion among the Dorians, 
its fusion with the Cretan Min worship, besides the union of Min 
worship with older associated barbarians cults from among solar 
peoples (pre-Achaeans, Achaeans, Danaoi, etc.) and its dissolution 
must have proceeded with increasing rapidity at the beginning of the 
eighth century. A religious movement must have sprung up akin to 
the Cluniac movement in our own Middle Ages and provided the 
soil for new creative developments. People began to be con- 
scious of the gulf between gods and men, the glory, power, and 
eternity of the gods and the wretchedness of mortals; perhaps this 
consciousness assumed a form akin to its Persian and Indian manifesta- 
tion, where a mysticism associated with the drinking of haoma 
or soma attempted to bridge the gulf by orgiastic means. Such a 
stimulus and solution may have found an echo in Homer’s 
nectar and ambrosia, the drink and food of the gods. And just 
as in Persia Zoroaster issued from Haoma mysticism, and 
Yajnavalkhya from the soma doctrine in India, so Homer was 
the product of the eighth century religious movement in Greece. 

The poems that still survive under the name of Homer, the 
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Iliad and Odyssey, were cast in their final classical form about 550 B.c. 
in the Athens of Pisistratus. Of that we are sure. The form, there- 
fore, in which we have them is that in which the sixth century Attic 
rhapsodists were in the habit of reciting them, modified by older 
Ionic forms of expression and by the political aspirations of the house 
of Pisistratus and the rising Athenian people. It must have been 
the work of a remarkable personality, but we do not know the poet’s 
name; it was certainly not Homer. If we are to attribute that 
name to any poet, it can only be the author of The Song of the Wrath 
of Achilles, the “‘ poet of the Wrath ’’. His work was the nucleus of 
what afterwards appeared as the Iliad, briefly summed up in the 
opening lines. But the nucleus of the Odyssey, The Song of the 
Homecoming of Odysseus, was not his but the work of a younger poet, 
the “‘ poet of the Homecoming’”’, although, indeed, the introductory 
lines only indicate an account of the hero’s wanderings till the time 
when he loses his companions. In this sense Homer is much earlier 
than Pisistratus ; we must date him back to the eighth century, before 
Archilochus and Hesiod. It is no longer possible to detach his poem 
from the Iliad. But unquestionably it supplied all the rhapsodic 
poetry of the two succeeding centuries with its form and ideas and 
standards ; what we call “‘ Homeric’’, what was first perceived and 
given shape at the Greek stage of evolution, was the creation of this 
earliest Greek classic. He filled the same position as Amos and 
Zoroaster, a poet-thinker as prophet, as preacher of a new religion ; 
but he was the mouthpiece of the Muse, not of Zeus, and what he 
created was the heroic epic, not prophecy or a doctrine concerning 
the nature of God. 

What concerns us here is Homer’s view of the universe. We 
cannot now analyse and dissect the “ Bible of the Greeks ” as the 
starting point in the evolution of religion and philosophy in Greece. 
We are obliged, therefore, to take it as a whole, the creation of the 
poet of the Wrath ; we can only incidentally observe and point out 
how the Odyssey and seventh century piety developed and modified 
that view ; for this purpose Hesiod provides a chronological standard, 
and hymns and lyrics are also of assistance. 

Homer endowed the Greeks with their gods. Through his agency 
a company of great gods ascended to Olympus, and a bevy of heroes, 
earlier dying gods, gathered around Agamemnon before Troy, 
degraded to the position of demi-gods and mortals. That was an act 
of creation as new and unprecedented as the divine figure fashioned 
by Amos from the city god of Jerusalem ; and the Greeks must have 
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felt these gods and heroes to be just as alien and strange. They 
were first adopted by a knightly class, side by side with the local 
cults of the sun and the dead. Then they supplanted the old solar 
gods, permeated and transformed the cult, established their own 
temples and images, and finally captured the citizens and peasantry 
until all the local sanctuaries and fetishes were associated with 
them. This process of extension, shaping, and annexation forms 
the substance of the history of Greek religion from 750 to 550 B.c., 
and later still, The Homeric gods captured the people as Yahu 
captured the Judzans in the form given him by Amos, defying 
antiquity, defying the vigorous resistance of human custom and 
objects long held sacred. 

Homer’s great gods were universal gods and class gods. They were 
portrayed as individuals and as a uniform whole, a community upon 
the world-mountain, and a family; they had families and held 
court just like the Babylonian gods. We must take the measure 
of Homer’s pantheon as compared with that of Babylon and its 
Judso-Persian development into monotheism in order to determine 
the phase of evolution to which it belongs. 

In Babylonia the natural universe was divided amongst six 
(or seven, or twelve) great gods; heaven and earth (the air), the 
watery depths, the moon and sun, and the brightest planet, each 
had its god; so, too, had the other four planets and the tempest ; 
and the realm of the dead (not, in fact, part of the natural world) 
also had its lord. In the first instance, Homer seemed to adopt 
a similar division ; three principal gods, the brothers Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Hades, divided the three chief regions of the world among them- 
selves, and various lesser gods ruled the sun and moon, the dawn, 
the rainbow, and the winds. The Babylonian scheme impresses 
us at first as a more systematic division of the natural world (except 
for the realm of the dead), especially where it concerns the principal 
heavenly bodies, and as more scientific. But if we observe more 
closely, we receive a different impression. The division of the world 
into three parts is sketched out, but never realized. Zeus rules 
heaven and earth, the scene of all important events. Even Poseidon 
obeys him at critical moments ; even in his own kingdom of the sea 
he cannot kill Odysseus, but only delay and torment him. Poseidon 
appears to resemble Ea, the Babylonian god of the depths of earth 
and water, but he is not a second universal god beside Zeus ; rather 
he is on the way to become dependent. And Hades, like Ereshkigal 
in Babylonia, withdraws from the company of gods; the dead are 
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dead, there is no life in their kingdom, nothing happens that concerns 
Zeus or the heroes. Nor are the gods of the heavenly bodies great 
gods in Greece; they are subordinate personifications of natural 
bodies and natural processes; countless similar beings, Night, 
Morning, the Winds (under one lord), Fire, Rivers, Springs, and 
Waves join their company. In actual fact only the one god Zeus 
rules over Nature, like the Yahu of the Jews. He ceases to be the 
incarnation of a part of the universe, and is the lord of Nature which 
is divided in his sight into a number of parts, all of equal worth, 
all personal and divine, but all part of a great world-process. The 
way in which Zeus is fitted into this cycle of nature belongs to a 
higher stage of evolution than that of the Jews ; he did not create it, 
he is unwilling to interfere with it, but he keeps watch over the action 
of itslaw. Weare on the road to the point of view of natural science : 
Zeus is the guardian of the natural order, under him are gods of 
the elements (Hephestus: fire; Ge: earth; Poseidon: water; 
(Eolus: wind), of the stars, and of day and night, taking their 
places in the whole as parts of the eternal world order. This is not 
consistently realized in the Iliad, but it is distinctly foreshadowed. 
In the Odyssey it is plainer : Zeus has disappeared behind the clouds, 
Poseidon rages as the ocean. In the hands of the earliest philosophers 
(Thales) this seed came to full growth. 

At first sight the Babylonians seem as advanced as the Greeks, 
or more so, in their association of great gods with classes, as well as 
in their subdivision of Nature. They had royal gods and gods of 
the citizen-priestly class, and their aspiration towards one single 
divinity for all the pious led to the dissolution of hard-and-fast 
associations between gods and classes. The Jews had only one 
God of mankind, as they had only one of Nature. In the Homeric 
pantheon every class had its god: Zeus protected kings, Ares knights, 
Apollo rhapsodists, Hephaestus smiths; Poseidon watched over 
seafarers (sailors), and Pallas was now a goddess of city dwellers. 
The dominant class of knights with their kings and their servants, 
the minstrels and smiths, were excellently cared for in battle by 
Pallas and on the sea by Poseidon. Even for the priests and citizens 
Some provision was made. The needs of the knights were more 
fully and minutely provided for than those of the priests in Babylonia ; 
actually on Olympus we see a kingly hall with knights and their 
indispensable servants. Even the populace had their counterparts 
in the lesser Nature gods, though no protectors ; these were the old 
local fetishes and Her figures. Here we perceive a new aspect 
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of the developing pantheon, parallel with the trend towards unifica- 
tion although it seems to run counter to it. Parallel with the ability 
to survey the whole runs the gift of visual comprehension, of detailed 
and close perception. The power of unification binds together and 
completes these detailed perceptions in a scheme of visual imagery. 
The hall of Zeus is an exact and perfect counterpart of the royal 
halls on earth; nor are the rising classes behind the knights missing, 
nor even the populace. 

Naturally, the noblewoman is there too, Hera the queen, Aphrodite 
the lady, Pallas the battle-maiden. The class element, which we 
recognize here as quite a new social element, has transformed the 
Babylonian distinction of mother, mistress, and virgin. 

Zeus had a court like an earthly king. Not all the company of 
great Babylonian gods constituted such a complete whole, in which 
every class was definitely represented. Nor was the overlord so 
prominent in their circle, whilst the social element, the personal 
importance of the individuals in order of rank as members of a 
cultural class, was totally lacking. On the other hand, each separate 
great god in Babylonia had an elaborate court. Homer tells nothing 
of any gods holding court except Zeus. They have, of course, 
houses, wives, and servants, but little is said of that. A process of 
simplification was going on, and more detailed descriptions amounted 
merely to lists according to rank. 

So, too, there was really only one family. Zeus was the house- 
father, Hera the house-mother, and beside the pair was Poseidon, 
the brother of Zeus. The parents had three children, Ares, Aphrodite, 
and Hephestus; then followed the bastards, like Apollo (as in 
a royal house on earth); Pallas, the child without a mother, belongs 
to the same group, but she is a case apart. Hephestus acts as the 
cup-bearer in the family circle readily and good-naturedly. Besides 
these only Iris is described as the special messenger of Zeus. Again, 
full account is taken of all members of this supreme family, and 
likewise of every age, in so far as it does not preclude vigour, and 
is worthy of the gods in their eternal flower; the gods represented 
man in his prime (Acme, forty-five years of age), woman as the mother 
of grown-up children (Zeus and Hera), man and woman in the flower 
of their strength and beauty (thirty and twenty-five, Ares and. 
Aphrodite), and the youth and maiden (Apollo and Pallas, eighteen). 
Zeus also protected the old men, and the mother-divinity the children. 
Babylonia did not thus distinguish ages, though we can discern 
the beginnings of the process. 
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Homer’s great gods form a company in which all persons under 
consideration in all their principal relations may find divine repre- 
sentatives and appropriate protectors and that in the smallest 
possible number of divinities. The estates and court society, the 
members of the family and the different ages are taken into account, 
with a degree of imagination, variety, and completeness that is 
beyond the reach of the Babylonians. All that is lacking is the 
empty Babylonian list according to rank, and the equally empty 
association with numbers. The Homeric pantheon does contain 
triads, some that we can trace back to the earliest beginnings, like 
the twins and their sister from the solar myth (Zeus, Poseidon, 
Hera; Ares, Hephestus, Aphrodite). It is possible, too, to work 
out a magic number of great gods, say seven (Zeus, Hera; Ares, 
Aphrodite; Apollo, Pallas; Poseidon). But there is no longer 
any meaning in this juggling with figures. 

The gods, too, are differentiated and vividly portrayed as never 
before. Homer endowed Greek sculpture as well as poetry with its 
divine models. Here in particular we are conscious of the enhanced 
power of seeing the natural world closely and in detail and especially 
of creating ideal types. Instead of the wearisome, uniform solemnity 
of the Babylonian gods, dependent on their garb, instead of the 
unimaged, formless unity of the Jewish and Persian universal God, 
we have images of perfect, exalted, beautiful, and supreme humanity 
in all the variety of actual life. The Babylonians created a dignified 
image of the Deity seated on his throne in the hall, surrounded by 
his court and family. With the Greeks the image of Deity culminated 
in the likeness of man in his perfection, a work of art expressing 
soul and body, beautiful and magnificent, movement and eternal, 
tranquil, and blissful Being. In the divine image and throughout 
their art they gave full play to the concrete and visua] which Jewish 
and Persian speculative thought suppressed. Zeus sits solitary 
on the summit of the divine mountain and nods acquiescence in 
answer to prayer: Ares is terrible and beautiful, with his vast 
stature and his glorious arms in battle; Apollo strides along like 
a dark cloud to spread pestilence in the Greek host with his ever- 
present bow; Pallas descends to earth burning with zeal to urge 
heroes to battle. But the whole company of the gods joyfully 
banqueting in the hall, Hera wearing the girdle of the love-goddess 
and alluring Zeus himself with her irresistible charm—these, too, 
are Homeric visions. Each god is a complete personality, of definite 
age, character, and temperament, distinguished from the others by 
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such outward marks as the colour of his eyes and hair, his manner 
of wearing his hair and dress, and of course by his emblems. They 
may be distinguished, too, as ideal types of varying ages and tempera- 
ments, superior to the one Babylonian type of human divinity (the 
incidental, external power to create such types, attained by Egyptian 
sculpture under the pressure of practical requirements, now became 
permanent and found a basis in theory and literature); their 
characters varied, too, far more than Enlil and Ea in Babylonian 
epic poetry or Saul and Jonathan in the Jewish heroic epic. They 
were still types, lacking full individuality; that remained to be 
achieved by Euripides and the sculptors of the fourth century. 
Homer himself among the Homeride is still alone known by name. 
But the progress in evolving and representing individuality is very 
great, even in the portrayal of the divine, where even in Greece 
the whole tendency was towards unity and the fusion and super- 
session of visible, tangible figures. 

Homer’s gods are portrayed with the same vigour of imagery 
as Homer’s heroes, so natural as to be in some things all too natural ; 
but their divinity is a check on diversity, whilst the heroes’ humanity 
enhances their diversity. The ideal image of the divine Being, 
with its eternal and blissful abundance of vigour and life, admits 
of no old man, like Nestor, in the company of the gods; it excludes 
the suffering and grief of Achilles from the inner life of the gods. 
Homer sees these mighty, beautiful, and immortal beings, all life 
and passion, quite natural in their secure superiority to all that is 
mortal, in their passionate and personal mutual antagonisms, whether 
direct or through the medium of the human creatures whose part 
they take. He describes and explains, physiologically and physically, 
their special ways of eating and drinking, their special blood as 
immortals, and their magic charms (the egis, Aphrodite’s girdle, 
the net of Hepheestus, the herb moly) which enable them to perform 
special feats. Physically they are all of gigantic stature, so that 
the mountain-tops are their seats and they stride from one mountain 
to another, strong and beautiful, rich in the fascination of the age 
that they embody, eternally young, and at most suffering some 
slight, passing distress. Spiritually they are all vivid passion and 
individuality, taking sides in love and hate (jealousy), rivals in the 
pursuit of power and pleasure and worship, easily offended and then 
immoderate in their speech and harsh in their deeds. So they 
intervene in human destiny, defending and attacking Troy, making 
love to earthly men and women, favouring their worshippers and 
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persecuting those who scorn them. But at long last they are 
eternally the blessed Immortals who bow to Fate or the power of 
Zeus, reconciled by the tranquil assurance that at bottom men’s 
concerns do not affect them at all, united in infinite laughter 
at a jest of Hephestus, or meeting for a mirthful banquet or the 
joys of love. 

The dividing-line between gods and men, which the Babylonians 
drew because of the fact of death, was also drawn in Greece, and 
almost more forcefully than in Babylonia. The gods were immortal, 
blissful and care-free, overflowing with vigour and mirth; the dead 
were nothing at all, not even eaters of dust, but only unconscious 
shadows in the realm of the dead which was ruled and administered 
by Hades alone, another dark brother of Zeus, just as Zeus ruled 
the realm of the living. Consequently, the great gods were separated 
from dying gods; the former ascended and became lords of the 
universe, the others became men, though earthly kings of divine 
origin, or heroes. The name of the new class of heroes is derived 
from Her, the primeval god, who was a hero and mortal like them- 
selves. His fate was theirs, except that they could not rise again. 
Here, too, the antithesis is more consistent than in Babylon. The 
new religion knew nothing of Tammuz who was still a god though 
he died each year and rose again, but only of immortals who could 
enter the Underworld without danger like its ruler (Core), or the 
guide of the dead (Hermes), and mortals whose heroism carried them 
safe through the dangerous venture (Hercules, Odysseus) but who, 
nevertheless, must one day fall victims to death. The connecting- 
link had been abolished in the new pantheon so thoroughly that its 
subsequent restoration (Dionysus) was regarded as an innovation, 
although all through the eighth and seventh centuries old Her 
figures were still worshipped locally, dying and rising again in the 
local cult. In spite of the energy with which the dividing line was 
drawn, so that the Greeks no more than the Jews tolerated a divine 
connecting link between immortals and mortals, the tragedy of 
inevitable death was no more the subject of great poetry in Greece 
than in Judah. It is merely echoed in the generally mournful mood 
of The Song of the Wrath of Achilles, tearfully expressed by Achilles 
and his mother, but most forcefully by Achilles and Priam at the 
redemption of Hector. Achilles the radiant hero must die, every 
great deed of his means death to other heroes (Hector) and brings 
his own end nearer. Such is the lot of men and heroes. But in the 
Song itself Achilles does not die; its subject is a passion and its 
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evil consequences, an outburst of intemperance in the model of 
discipline and temperance, justified yet fatal to all. Men were 
resigned to inevitable death, even in youth; only let the gods grant 
a glorious life and a great, enduring name. Achilles deliberately 
hastens his own end, for he knows (and his horse tells him again) 
that immediately after Hector’s death his own must follow. But 
he is resolved, as a friend and knight, to avenge his friend, to meet 
his destiny with assent; he desires the deeds and death and fame 
of a hero, not an obscure life and inglorious death. Gilgamesh 
ultimately accepted death, but Achilles is willing to bring about 
his own death for love of his friend and for honour’s sake ; he accepts 
the consequences of his own wrath. 

The dividing-line had been drawn between immortals and mortals, 
but its immediate consequence, the inevitability of death, was no 
longer felt as a problem by the poet of the Wrath, any more than 
it was by Amos, and for the same reason that influenced the Judean ; 
Amos passed by death as something irrelevant, lost in the rapt 
vision of the one righteous and almighty universal God who had 
chosen his people, and stood before his God with humble pride to 
plead for his people. The poet of the Wrath, too, was supported 
by a fervour which, indeed, clearly showed him the gulf between 
gods and men, but enabled him to cross it. His Immortals, like 
the God of Amos, were glorious, the soul of all wisdom and power, 
all sublimity and beauty and life, but in the form of Nature. Glorious 
like them, as lord and part of divine Nature, was the man-hero ; 
he, too, was all power (rational force or virtue) and terror and beauty 
so long as he lived. The great gods and the heroes (a whole class 
of the elect, not a single prophet) rose together before the poet’s 
enraptured eyes; there they stood, vivid, natural, abundantly 
endowed, resembling one another; for the heroes were no ordinary 
men but the children of gods and the remote ancestors of kings, 
to whom as ancestors divine honours were still paid (‘‘ heroes ’’). 
They were in personal contact with gods, and even on occasion 
fought against them, with the support of other gods; beside them 
ordinary people were a mere nameless mob, fodder for pestilence 
and the spear. As with Yahu and his prophets, Nature was simply 
regarded as a setting for the great political drama in which all the 
relations between gods and human heroes were displayed, all their 
common qualities of impassioned strength and beauty, and also 
the difference—the dependence, weakness, and mortality of the 
heroes. If we are to discover the relation of men to gods in the 
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Homeric age (750 B.c.) we must picture a process of development 
from the earliest times ; even the heroes who emulated Achilles were 
no longer the same as Achilles himself, no longer the heroic sons 
of gods and loved by them, but grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, far inferior to their ancestor, who was himself inferior to 
the gods in spite of his blood relationship and visible intercourse 
with them. That is nowhere stated, but it is our inevitable 
impression. Homer was no prophet who taught with divinely 
inspired words, but a poet who presented his teaching in concrete 
and personal form and must be interpreted symbolically. 

If we contemplate the world of gods in the Iliad (actually in the 
poem of the Wrath which it is impossible for us to disentangle) 
in this light, it proves that the gods, for all their concrete, visual 
likeness to the heroes, have a wealth of loftier, abstract qualities 
which point the way to monotheism and beyond to monism. Every- 
where the gods see and hear one who cries to them, even if the material 
explanation is added that they are standing on a high mountain, 
or that the sea is near (Achilles and Thetis). They are bound to no 
city (Pallas was not Athena in the original poem ?) nor even in fact 
to Olympus, though they have palaces there pictured in material 
form. They can reach any spot at any moment (in flight). And 
most important, for all the physical quality of their persons they 
are really formless, for at any moment they can command any form 
of animal or man. But the omniscience, omnipresence, and form- 
lessness of Yahu as depicted by Amos went precisely as far as this. 
It, too, was in process of becoming and nowise complete; only in 
Judah the visual links were done away with that were poetically 
enhanced and strengthened in Greece. But Yahu, likewise, saw 
and heard everything because he was enthroned aloft in the sky, 
or on Zion; he too strode across the mountains; nor was he by 
any means without form, for Amos saw him standing beside the 
altar and heard him roaring from Zion. The heroes before Troy 
seem to depend wholly upon themselves, being only warned and 
counselled by gods; but if we look more closely, they are nothing 
without the gods, not, at least, when it is a matter of life and death 
to the champions: Apollo strikes Patroclus and only then can 
Hector kill him; Apollo deserts Hector and Athena deludes him so 
that he may fall a victim to Achilles; Apollo is to slay Achilles by 
the hand of Paris. Even the deeds of heroes were universally caused 
by divine agency, which was absent only when second-rate heroes 
or the popular masses were killed. The part played by the Fates 
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or Moirae shows clearly that all this is not accidental but regarded 
as essential by the poet of the Wrath; as an artist he regarded the 
sensual aspect of his gods as essential, but equally deliberately 
their non-sensual aspect as a thinker (the whole, of course, taking 
shape unconsciously and integrally); he stood at one and the same 
time at the Jewish level and above it, only not suppressing the 
visual and many, as the Jews did, in favour of the intellectual and 
the one. Zeus, holding the balance, asks Fate when a hero is to die ; 
Fate has decreed the fall of Troy and Achilles, of Patroclus and 
Hector, and has determined the sequence (first Patroclus, then 
Hector, then Achilles) after an appointed interval (ten years). The 
gods know the decrees of Fate and reveal them to their favourites, 
but they cannot change them in any way; it is a mere figure of 
speech, intended to enhance the effect, when Homer says that this 
or that has happened in defiance of Fate. In fact, the gods submit 
at once when the scales of Zeus have decided, and the knowledge 
of Fate is that part of their knowledge which approaches most 
nearly to omniscience. At the decree of Fate Zeus himself bows, 
the gods desert their children and favourites among the heroes, 
and the heroes fall, stupefied or gripped by a god and the opponent 
to whom victory is appointed. The wrath of Achilles (a passion 
freely indulged) and the jealousy of Hera only fulfil the destiny of 
the heroes and the city of Troy; the voluntary deeds of heroes and 
gods, their passions and their wisdom, serve a formless power above 
the gods. 

Gods and heroes alike as natural beings were exalted by the same 
rapt vision to images of strength and beauty and vigour, raised 
above the men of succeeding generations ; but above both rose Fate, 
in whose sight immortals and mortals are alike insignificant. Zeus 
did not determine Fate, as the Babylonian great gods or Yahu 
determined fates; he only kept watch that its decrees should be 
fulfilled. Nor did he create the world, but only directed and kept 
watch over the course of Nature’s laws. Gods, like men, were part 
of an eternal process of Nature and Fate; both accepted their 
bonds because they were rational, energetic, and able. Zeus, the 
supreme god, kept watch so that the will of the super-Deity of Fate 
and Nature, might be fulfilled without hindrance; and thereby 
he soon became the only god of the universe. The other gods might 
drink to the dregs their immortal] and blissful frenzy and enjoy 
themselves like men; they were personalities, passionate, but also 
rational, energetic, and able like men; and men were their 
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playthings and their tools. But they were bound to keep within the 
limits laid down by Fate and Nature; and thereby they lost dignity 
as gods; they did not lose all significance for men, whom they had 
power to help or torment, but unless they were to become mere 
demons they were compelled in the name of reason to withdraw, 
to sanctify their will and lose it in Zeus. The relation of Fate to 
gods and men came to be the problem of Greek philosophic thinking ; 
the gods were merged in Fate, which could not be thought of as 
human, and in the unity and law of Nature. Yahu, too, was bound 
by his own holiness and righteousness, but these were human 
qualities, like his wrath and pity, though of an exalted kind. Homer’s 
Zeus is genially human, appreciating the knightly valour and pious 
worship of the heroes (and the populace) and gladly rewarding 
them. But when this might have developed into a moral law laid 
down by him, he himself was caught in the grip of a wider universal 
law, in the course of Fate and Nature. Such a point of view 
necessarily led to an inquiry into human morality, its command- 
ments, its advantages and disadvantages, its natural and unnatural 
aspects, and to a first discovery of natural laws. The relation of 
gods and men to Fate and Nature in Homer points towards monism 
and an unprejudiced, scientific outlook on the universe. 

The poet of the Wrath held discordant, mutually contradictory 
ideas of the gods; the vivid reality with which the artist endowed 
them concealed this fact in the lives of his divine Beings. Once 
again we have the element of ‘as well as”’ playing a part in the 
effort to master the universe, rendered possible because it is visually 
conceived just as in Egypt ; but this is on a far higher level, that of 
artistic symbolism, not feeble visual imagery. The poet of the Wrath 
Saw far more detail than Amos and Zoroaster and strove more 
vigorously than either to reach perfect intellectual unity ; alike in 
his divinities and his heroes he grasped both aspects, the visual and 
the intellectual, the vitally affirmative and the melancholy ; neither 
is suppressed in order to make comprehension easier (as the Jews 
Suppressed the visual and melancholy aspects); both are there, 
both are clearly revealed in the treatment of the subject, both are 
intended to be fruitful. It is essentially Greek to proceed ruthlessly 
in the elaboration of both sides of a self-contradictory whole. The 
poet of the Wrath was the first Greek, for he sowed an infinity of 
seeds in his poem. 

His poetic imagination fashioned individual, vivid, personal, 
gods, and so started the development of the art of imagery which 
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presents sublime and beautiful ideal human beings as gods, and makes 
the godhead worthy of homage, intimate, and lovable to men through 
its loftier humanity, an example of physique and conduct. Only 
so could this final exaltation of the divine image be attained; its 
price was the retention of polytheism and image worship; but the 
fact that the Christian like the Greek religion introduced this image- 
worship in an ssthetic and moral sense into its monotheism is an 
acknowledgment of its value to mankind. The local saints so dear 
to their local communities, the many pictured Marys and martyrs, 
convey a lofty intellectual doctrine to the people, inspiring a sense 
of beauty, influencing by force of example, and educating; and 
it was in Greece that this influence was first exercised ; we borrowed 
them just as we borrowed Greek philosophy. 

On the other hand, Homer formed abstract ideas, like Fate and 
Nature, showing them through symbols and in action. His Zeus 
fitted into the scheme and watched over both. The remaining 
gods were omnipresent, omniscient, able to assume any shape. 
Here he was pointing the way to monotheism and monism in the 
religion of an upper class and in philosophy, to the scientific investiga- 
tion of the problems of Nature and society, of physics, psychology, 
and ethics. In such circles polytheism and image-worship were 
regarded as symbolic, as they were by the loftiest representatives 
of Christianity ; they were the many forms lent to the inexpressible, 
accepted and no longer feared as the Jews feared them. 

Such play was not, indeed, devoid of risks. Between these 
images of a merciless Fate and law-governed Nature on the one hand 
and on the other the passionately egotistical individual gods, eager 
for power and honour, pleasure and sport, man may miss the road 
that leads to philosophy and to Zeus, the one righteous universal 
god. In face of the too-vivid images of the highest art he may 
despair. This cold world of law offers no comfort, and the passionate 
divinities positively wound. The Immortals live in eternal bliss 
and beauty and strength. But human life and human passion 
without human destiny, without suffering and death, without 
self-conquest and self-perfection, are mere trifling; no successful 
effort, no virtue, no achievement is possible. These gods laugh (for 
the first time gods can laugh!) at the limping, eager Hepheestus, 
at the tall lout Ares when he is flung down by Athena and roars like 
ten thousand men, at the delicate Aphrodite whose hands are hurt 
in the men’s fight; will not they laugh at human suffering? Are 
they not heartless, beautiful, strong idlers? Both aspects are 
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clearly envisaged ; the jests and intrigues of the gods are humorously 
portrayed, and their sublimity in all seriousness; the remoteness 
of the Immortals from suffering, and Achilles’ melancholy in spite 
of his will to life, are feelingly described. And here we discern a third 
region, that of tragedy and comedy. If the gods are not merged 
in Zeus, the guardian of Nature and of Fate’s decrees, if they will 
not bow to law and morality with him by yielding their individuality, 
they are bound one day to become either ridiculous or terrible : 
the problem of divine envy and human arrogance emerges. 

It was first necessary, indeed, that all the new wealth of ideas 
created by the poet of the Wrath should simply be assimilated by 
his pupils, the rhapsodists, and by the knightly class whom they 
taught, and afterwards by wider popular circles. In the period 
between 750 and 550 B.c. the newly acquired treasure was in process 
of assimilation ; on the one hand, it was being slowly elaborated 
and evolved towards monotheism and a moral law, on the other 
hand to new individual gods who embodied a new wave of religious 
sentiment. The new religion spread and acquired temples, images, 
new forms of worship, and new notions of human values and morality. 
About 750 B.c. there were Her cults undergoing all manner of trans- 
formation and disintegration and known by a variety of names ; 
there were places of worship on mountains and in caves and groves, 
but there can hardly have been a Zeus cult of more than local 
recognition, or amounting to anything more than a variety of the 
Her cult. During the two centuries up to 550 B.c. all the Her cults 
were transformed into cults of Homeric great gods and heroes, 
all acquired temples and images. Hesiod’s Zeus sprang from an 
undefined god of day, the pure and religiously moral Apollo of 
Delphi and the worldly-wise city goddess Athena from the “ expeller 
of evil’’ and the battle-maiden; and the irrational and orgiastic 
element in the religion of Her, as well as the cult of the dead, was 
admitted to the pantheon in the form of Dionysus and Demeter 
worship. About 750 B.c. it was still quite customary to leave 
vanquished enemies to lie unburied if they were killed, to make 
slaves of them if they survived (the Messenians), and to offer human 
Sacrifice at the graves of one’s own dead. Subsequently chivalrous 
respect for a brave enemy grew up, even in death; the poet of the 
Wrath paves the way for it in the redemption of Hector’s body ; 
then followed fear of defiling the land by desecrating the dead, and 
finally a religious and national sense of humanity grew up which 
regarded human sacrifice and the enslavement of Greeks with 
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abhorrence. This process of development may be divided into 
two periods. There was a period in which knightly poetry and 
learning reached their consummation (about 750 to 680 B.c.; the 
first classical era; the Odyssey and Hesiod) and one of new citizen 
piety (the revolutionary period, 680 to 580 B.c.). The first corre- 
sponds to the German chivalrous age up to the end of the Hohen- 
staufen rule, the second to German mysticism at the end of the 
thirteenth century and during the fourteenth. 

It was the conception of Zeus that first underwent development, 
and that at the hands of the Homeric poet who sang the home- 
coming of Odysseus, and of Hesiod. Both of these were younger 
than the poet of the Wrath, and lived about 700 B.c. We cannot 
say positively which of the two was the earlier, for the poet of the 
home-coming probably lived in Ionia and Hesiod in backward 
Beeotia. The poet of the homecoming depicts the knightly era in 
its full brilliance, though there are signs of transition to a frivolous 
phase; in Hesiod the change to a mood of sober disillusionment 
is unmistakable ; it may be, therefore, that Hesiod was the younger 
of the two. 

In the Odyssey there are no more scenes among the gods in 
Olympus, no fights and intrigues of the denizens of heaven. The 
gods have disappeared among the clouds. It is quite exceptional 
when Poseidon, who has suffered great personal injury, appears 
out of the waves, almost like an angry demon, tossing the hero upon 
them but unable to do him serious harm. Athena intervenes like 
a guardian angel, a kindly and worldly-wise helper; but she does 
not herself kill or save. The real god is Zeus, the invisible repre- 
sentative of the decisions of all the gods in council. He has become 
one with Fate and with the will to destroy sin and reward virtue. 
Here is further progress towards monotheism. The central story, 
too, is now moral and pious : the Deity helps the pious and courageous 
sufferer. Through his wisdom, which teaches him to honour 
and obey the gods and to fight monsters and evil-doers with cunning 
and bravery, and even enables him to venture into the Underworld 
in obedience to the gods, and through his undaunted self-mastery 
and endurance in bearing the blows of Fate, he subdues his hard 
lot and overcomes monsters and dangers of every kind; he even 
overcomes the great god Poseidon, whose son he has blinded, 
involuntarily and in self-defence, and finally recovers his kingdom 
and his wife. His less resolute companions and the wicked, deluded 
wooers are doomed to die; but he attains his purpose, as a model 
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of the wisdom and courage that conquers self and Fate, of the virtue 
that is energy and ability under control. (At this period Hercules, 
too, must have been undergoing a gradual process of transformation 
into such a conquerer.) Side by side with the one god the notion of 
virtue reached its consummation, a virtue that is made up of piety 
and worldly-wise courage, and that of sin which is lack of control, 
arrogance (hybris), and infatuation. Beside Zeus Ares, Aphrodite, 
and Hepheestus are comic figures, depicted by the poet as ridiculous 
and lascivious, involved in trifling amorous adventures; and yet 
the poet professes to be a fervent adorer of the gods. On the other 
hand, there are many pictures of the terrors of death, and the Under- 
world is described with solemnity: there is now a judgment and 
a dwelling-place of the blessed, besides examples of the punishment 
of blasphemers against the gods. But Achilles is a feeble shade, 
and he utters the spiritless words: ‘“ Rather a living serf than a 
dead king.”” The Gaudeamus philosophy, which had been exalted 
wisdom to the Egyptians, had at first been accepted by the 
Babylonians (the earlier version of the Epic of Gilgamesh) and then 
piously rejected, and had been regarded by the Jews as the sinful 
expression of heathenish love of pleasure and lack of vision (“‘ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die’’), took shape among the 
Greeks as a proverb expressing the worth of life and death, summing 
up the central doctrine from which everyone might deduce the 
rule of right conduct. 

In Hesiod this first ethical monotheism of the Greeks reached 
its culmination ; in other respects, too, he was a prophetic figure, 
the proclaimer of divine revelations and of future salvation and 
disaster, but also a rhapsodist, poet, and ardent lover of Nature. 
He was the son of an Aolian immigrant from Cyme in Asia Minor, 
so that he traced his origin to Homer’s native land, although he 
himself was born and lived at Ascra in Bootia. He copied Homer 
as a rhapsodist chosen by the nine Muses of Helicon themselves 
(he introduces a vision in which he receives his vocation, like Isaiah 
the disciple prophet in Judah). He wrote in Ionian in the Homeric 
metre. But he aspired at once to transform and supplant Homer ; 
the new wisdom was to be more religious, more serious, more moral, 
and closer to Nature. For it is an “iron” age, wretched, full of 
Suffering and injustice and violence ; he himself has direct experience 
of it in his dispute with his brother Perses about his paternal heritage ; 
the powerful rulers, the knightly evil-doers and drones to whom 
Perses has attached himself, have cheated him of his right, he being 
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a freeman on a free peasant holding. This experience has been 
a revelation to him of a general condition; he feels himself to be 
a link in a long chain of development leading down from a primeval 
golden age (Paradise) through a silver age to the iron present, more 
and more degenerate, further and further removed from unity, 
peace, natural conditions, and morality. The fair age of chivalry 
was past, the period when a new social class was rising in freedom, 
when new divine and human ideals were coming to birth, when 
men could feel near to the heroes, the divine ancestors of primeval 
days; the upper class closed its ranks ; it was narrow, prosaic, and 
harsh, oppressed the peasants, and robbed them by violence and 
through the courts in order to live like lords. Hesiod’s view of the 
world was not that of a knight, but of the masses whom Homer 
depicted as stupidly vacillating in the popular assembly and dying 
nameless in battle and in the sea; and with Hesiod this populace, 
first of peasants then of citizens, pushed upwards in the name of a 
loftier religion and morality. 

‘* Zeus ”’ or “‘ the Immortals ’’—they are interchangeable terms— 
rule the world. Zeus has given the law of their being (a new notion) 
to all creatures: to the animals the law that they are to devour 
one another, but to man that he shall distinguish right from wrong 
and act rightly. The Immortals dwell amongst men and take note 
of injustice and violence; three myriad invisible servants of Zeus, 
all equal as angels and no longer powerful gods, wander on earth 
unseen to work the will of Zeus, omnipresent, omniscient, and 
absolutely just. They keep watch over a moral law: the daughter 
of Zeus—Justice, not Pallas—accuses the unjust and corrupt before 
her father, and reward and punishment inevitably follow good 
and evil deeds. ‘‘ He who does wrong to others, does wrong to 
himself; he who counsels others badly gives himself the worst 
counsel.”” The community (city) in which justice is meted out to 
citizens and strangers prospers in peace and plenty; a city ruled 
unjustly is destroyed in its arrogance and infatuation. Zeus metes 
out justice by means of war and domestic strife, childlessness and 
famine. The iron age is full of war, pestilence, and misery, heroes 
there are none, and the people emigrate because sin is everywhere ; 
lawlessness brings its own punishment. 

What is needful is to call a halt and reform, to be just and 
industrious once more. And the first essential step is to return to 
labour and the land. There must be an end to the idling and over- 
elegance of the ruling class. Zeus has hidden man’s food deep 
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below the earth in his wrath at the fraud of Prometheus, but for the 
good of man. For it is labour that makes man worthy in the sight 
of the gods, makes him rich and assures the riches that bring 
merriment and honour. Man must work, else he is forced to become 
a robber and imposter, one who acquires wealth unjustly. In his 
didactic poem on agriculture and seamanship Hesiod gave the 
peasants and sailors, the energetic and industrious freemen whom he 
contrasted with the idle nobility, instructions as to what has to be 
done at every period in the year and the life of man, useful knowledge 
of the purpose and law of Nature. 

Hesiod’s ethical monotheism is the counterpart of Jewish 
monotheism, but on a higher plane. Though his moral law is under 
divine protection, it is without ritual elements or local restriction, 
and it is self-sufficient ; immorality brings its own punishment by 
its very nature; God does not desire piety alone, but labour, agri- 
culture, and that not as a punishment but a blessing. Side by side 
with the personal righteousness of individual freemen, strong 
emphasis is laid upon the State community. Hesiod endowed the 
Greeks with the ideals of the rising bourgeoisie, the democracy of 
free peasants and seamen, succeeding Homer’s chivalrous ideals 
which an aristocratic society had absorbed. The days of the heroes 
were past ; if a man was to rise now he must be capable and energetic, 
sober, piously virtuous, and industrious. The notion of the Deity 
with tens of thousands of invisible servants, all absolutely equal, 
and the notion of the natural law of well-timed labours and of moral 
law, all led to the pursuit of sober knowledge. Hesiod endowed 
this budding science with the general concepts of important times 
(not the choice of days depending upon mythological speculations), 
of the three eras in human history (a moral and religious philosophy 
of history expressed in quite a simple formula), and perhaps of the 
gods who sprang from Chaos and Heaven and Earth, and amongst 
whom he included the Her fetish of Thespiae, a menhir (phallus), 
as Eros (generative force), besides exalting the nurses of the sun- 
child on his native mountain of Helicon to the rank of Muses. 

About the middle of the seventh century the “fair age 
of chivalry ” must have been long past in Greece. Knightly society 
and its civilization had completed their development and everywhere 
Civic conflicts were in progress. Added to the efforts of the free 
peasantry (Hesiod) to resist the nobles’ endeavours to enslave them, 
and of the free States in Peloponnesus to resist Sparta, came conflicts 
within the cities in which a democratic party was formed in opposition 
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to the aristocracy and forced its way upwards. Over-population 
and domestic strife drove men to emigrate overseas, and coloniza- 
tion was in full swing. This period of ferment gave birth to Greek 
mysticism. The Dionysan processions can literally be compared 
with our flagellants’ processions in the fourteenth century, which 
sprang from the deepening piety of wide masses rising in the social 
scale (bourgeois and peasant)—people whose piety had taken an 
irrational turn ; they had a growing sense of cramped opportunities 
and discontent, and as over-population increased in the cities and 
throughout the country these, together with the general poverty 
and pestilence, were more keenly felt. Even Greece can hardly 
have escaped poverty and disease. Dionysus healed dancing-mania 
and other forms of insanity. And Apollo-worship, inspired by a 
passionate sense of sin and purification, was associated with 
mysticism. We can observe these developments in the poet of the 
Odyssey and in Hesiod as well as Archilochus (in his prime about 
650 B.c.). In the Odyssey knightly society attained its outward 
consummation (Telemachus); we observe side by side with clear 
indications of frivolity a trend towards a monotheistic worship of 
Zeus. In Hesiod the nobility is closing its ranks; it is prosaic, 
selfish, rationally utilitarian, and an opposition movement sets in 
among the people in the shape of moral indignation, repudiation 
of the way of life at court, and a demand for just gods and a life of 
labour in touch with Nature, for labour is the source of well-being. 
The “iron age ’”? must be superseded. But all is still rational, and 
knightly learning (theogony, the catalogue of gods) actually took its 
rise in Hesiod. Archilochus is an example of a man of knightly 
birth who had lost his footing in his own class, and also of growing 
individual] differences: he spurned the knightly customs that gave 
him no means of livelihood. And then, because men were weary 
of rationalism and because of the liberation of personality in 
individuals and whole upward-aspiring classes as a result of 
rationalism in its first phase, men turned sharply towards irrationality. 
People had had enough of the prevailing system with all its 
restrictions, of society with its false chivalry, of Hesiod’s rational 
attempts at reform that sought to bind men and women to their 
houses and land and to numbers, of the unnatural life in the con- 
finement of the city, and of the curse resting upon a sinful age. 
A mystical, ecstatic movement sprang up and breathed new life into 
ancient, primitive customs, the orgies of the primeval sun-god. 
There was no leading personality or poet in this romantic movement 
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which captured the masses. We know nothing of the precise circum- 
stances and the immediate causes of the spread of this ‘‘ dancing 
mania ’’. It suddenly appeared, destructive, as it seemed, of all 
more exalted forms of religion and culture; in fact it was a con- 
summating influence, for it invaded the last strongholds of the 
ancient solar religion and exalted them to the Homeric level, and 
thereby admitted the masses to share in the religion of Homer. 

Mysticism introduced a new god into the circle of Hellenic great 
gods, and that is Dionysus (Dionnysos). The Greeks of a later 
day knew whence he came. In Thrace the orgies of a bull god were 
celebrated, but so they were in Egypt, and it was therefore assumed 
that the “‘new ” cult had been brought thence (Herodotus and 
others). In actual fact the ancient Her orgies and phallic processions 
must have survived locally all over Greece as late as the seventh 
century ; they were merely superseded amongst educated people 
by the loftier religion of Homer and Hesiod and degraded and debased 
as belonging to the uneducated peasants and populace. And now this 
foolish and immoral gutter cult suddenly rose to a new significance ; 
it captured classes whose whole pride had been the measure and 
discipline of their lives, and especially the women ; it attained unity 
and a deeper meaning. 

The name of this god is purely Greek, “‘ Dionnysos,’’ perhaps to 
be interpreted as Dios Nysa, the pillar of Zeus. The pillar would be 
a menhir, a phallic symbol of the procreative sun-god ; in southern 
lands it became a budding tree-pillar. Dionysus was a god of 
procreation, or orgiastic ecstacy, of intoxication. Even on vases 
he was first portrayed as a branching stem, and only later as a man, 
and then (in order to resemble Apollo) a youth. He was the young 
sun-child begotten by Zeus, born of Semele, who when he grew up 
went out into the world as a god of the creative, instinctive life of 
Nature and of wine, a god who intensified the force of instincts and 
released them in sleep, a peaceful world-conqueror who gave bliss 
to the well-disposed but sent madness to men of violence and those 
who resisted him, driving them into the sea or flinging them as 
victims to his frenzied worshippers. The orgiastic elements of the 
ancient Her cult were transferred to him in an intensified form. Out 
of the sexual orgies in the grove in springtime and the nocturnal male 
celebrations when the blood of the bull-god was drunk, the 
intoxicating, life-giving liquor that was to endow the celebrants with 
the strength of the sun-hero—from all this sprang a loftier, mystic 
union of man and god by means of the sacred sacrificial drink, as in 
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Persia; but wine took the place of Haoma juice. In ecstacy 
men sought divine exaltation in this world, salvation from the fetters 
of the iron age and from the knowledge that death was inevitable, 
a bridging of the gulf between immortals and mortals, a union with 
the god. On a higher plane than the Persian this temporary salvation 
from death became liberation from thought and calculation, from 
the trammels of society and excessive civilization, from moderation 
and custom; it was personality so intensified that individuality 
was yielded up and merged in the Universal, in Nature, in the wild 
motion and ecstacy produced by wine and the flute. For the first 
time in the history of mankind the development of separate 
individuality was felt to be a curse, so far had the evolution of 
personality proceeded. Men and women, but especially the women 
whom custom had bound more strictly since Hesiod’s day, flung 
off the burden of civilization and lost themselves in divine Nature, 
all equal, all human. They prepared themselves by fasting, made 
themselves outwardly like the god by dressing in skins, crowning 
themselves with vine leaves or horns, and bearing thyrsus staffs, 
stimulated themselves with wine and the music of cymbals, drums, 
and flutes, and in this condition they rushed madly (Maenads) over 
the mountains, shouting ‘“‘ Bacchus ”’ and “‘ Iacchus ”’ (Bacchantae), 
and dedicated themselves to the god till he entered into them in 
ecstacies and visions (he was heard to bellow as a bull in their midst), 
inspiring them with rapturous imaginative intoxication; finally 
he gave healing calm to end their excitement in his character of 
Liberator and Tranquillizer. It is in character with the Greek phase 
of evolution that this ecstacy was not used for prophetic purposes, 
but aimed solely at the union of the individual with universal, 
creative Nature ; that this union was conceived in its double aspect 
of love and cruelty, and mirrored in the most exalted sphere of the 
creative spirit ; and that at the same time it was based upon theory 
and method, rationally applied: freedom from passion was to be 
won by its intensification ; it was to be purified; natural impulse 
was to be followed to the point of morbidity so as to bring healing ; 
Nature and the individual were to throw aside all trammels, even to 
the uttermost, in order to attain culture and peace and the free 
discipline of individuals. Dionysan mysticism was the soil in which 
later tragedy and comedy had their roots. The dithyramb (thyr, 
also seen in the thyrsus staff), and the troops of phlyaci and satyrs 
were dedicated to Dionysus. The solemn procession lamenting the 
dying Her and the phallic procession with its jests had found a place 
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in the new religion and contained the seeds of the loftiest cultural 
achievements. Dionysus and his cult owe the transfiguration in 
which we know them to the tragic poets of the fifth century. We 
know practically nothing of the historic process of development of 
this mystic religion in the seventh century ; we can only observe 
its effects; about 600 s.c. Dionysus had become a great god. In 
Delphi he was worshipped as the dark brother beside Apollo, the 
radiant brother, and reigned so long as Apollo was ‘‘ among the 
Hyperborei ”’ (in winter, that is). The religious mass movement, the 
introduction of “‘ salvation from death ”’ and of the orgiastic-phallic 
element into the lofty religion of Homer and Hesiod opened the 
hearts of the people to the gods of that religion. Now the great gods 
found their way into the city and local cults and endowed them with 
a new artistic and human content, a unity and a loftier spirituality, 
new temples and images and forms of worship. 

The first effect that we can observe of the new religious movement 
was the change in Sparta’s policy of expansion from the methods of 
force to those of peace, from efforts to subjugate Argos and Tegea 
to the establishment of the Peloponnesian Confederacy. Its guardian 
deity was Zeus in Olympia: here was the first great sanctuary with 
a Homeric god and national, knightly games. If there was an older 
sanctuary in Olympia, it must have been a Her sanctuary with the 
universal customary solar athletic contests at the New Year. Perhaps 
the temple of Hera was originally a temple of Her. If Her the 
“creator of light’? had been worshipped here as Zeus before the 
Homeric era, it was certainly not as Olympian Zeus ; the very name 
of the place can only have arisen after the poet of the Wrath. I am 
inclined to regard the historical Olympia as the product of Homeric 
philosophy (speculative thought concerning Zeus) and of the growing 
piety of the seventh century (Hesiod). It can hardly have played 
any part before 650 B.c. Its character was stamped with the knightly 
Dorian spirit, as its importance in Greece was due to Dorian policy. 
Towards the close of the century ideas associated with Apollo, 
belonging to a higher plane than the Dorian and conducive to peace, 
played a part in the process of evolution. 

For Apollo was the god who first profited by the growth of civic 
piety, whose priests saw how to turn it to their own purposes and 
éven to capture the irrational, orgiastic Dionysus, and place him 
rationally amidst the company of their own gods. To Apollo were 
dedicated a number of national sanctuaries where he supplanted a 
Her divinity ; perhaps he had once been called “ Her-Apollo ”’, 
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Persia; but wine took the place of Haoma juice. In ecstacy 
men sought divine exaltation in this world, salvation from the fetters 
of the iron age and from the knowledge that death was inevitable, 
a bridging of the gulf between immortals and mortals, a union with 
the god. On a higher plane than the Persian this temporary salvation 
from death became liberation from thought and calculation, from 
the trammels of society and excessive civilization, from moderation 
and custom; it was personality so intensified that individuality 
was yielded up and merged in the Universal, in Nature, in the wild 
motion and ecstacy produced by wine and the flute. For the first 
time in the history of mankind the development of separate 
individuality was felt to be a curse, so far had the evolution of 
personality proceeded. Men and women, but especially the women 
whom custom had bound more strictly since Hesiod’s day, flung 
off the burden of civilization and lost themselves in divine Nature, 
all equal, all human. They prepared themselves by fasting, made 
themselves outwardly like the god by dressing in skins, crowning 
themselves with vine leaves or horns, and bearing thyrsus staffs, 
stimulated themselves with wine and the music of cymbals, drums, 
and flutes, and in this condition they rushed madly (Maenads) over 
the mountains, shouting “‘ Bacchus ”’ and “‘ Iacchus ”’ (Bacchantae), 
and dedicated themselves to the god till he entered into them in 
ecstacies and visions (he was heard to bellow as a bull in their midst), 
inspiring them with rapturous imaginative intoxication; finally 
he gave healing calm to end their excitement in his character of 
Liberator and Tranquillizer. It is in character with the Greek phase 
of evolution that this ecstacy was not used for prophetic purposes, 
but aimed solely at the union of the individual with universal, 
creative Nature; that this union was conceived in its double aspect 
of love and cruelty, and mirrored in the most exalted sphere of the 
creative spirit ; and that at the same time it was based upon theory 
and method, rationally applied: freedom from passion was to be 
won by its intensification ; it was to be purified; natural impulse 
was to be followed to the point of morbidity so as to bring healing ; 
Nature and the individual were to throw aside all trammels, even to 
the uttermost, in order to attain culture and peace and the free 
discipline of individuals. Dionysan mysticism was the soil in which 
later tragedy and comedy had their roots. The dithyramb (thyr, 
also seen in the thyrsus staff), and the troops of phlyaci and satyrs 
were dedicated to Dionysus. The solemn procession lamenting the 
dying Her and the phallic procession with its jests had found a place 
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in the new religion and contained the seeds of the loftiest cultural 
achievements. Dionysus and his cult owe the transfiguration in 
which we know them to the tragic poets of the fifth century. We 
know practically nothing of the historic process of development of 
this mystic religion in the seventh century ; we can only observe 
its effects ; about 600 B.c. Dionysus had become a great god. In 
Delphi he was worshipped as the dark brother beside Apollo, the 
radiant brother, and reigned so long as Apollo was “‘ among the 
Hyperborei ”’ (in winter, that is). The religious mass movement, the 
introduction of “ salvation from death ”’ and of the orgiastic-phallic 
element into the lofty religion of Homer and Hesiod opened the 
hearts of the people to the gods of that religion. Now the great gods 
found their way into the city and local cults and endowed them with 
a new artistic and human content, a unity and a loftier spirituality, 
new temples and images and forms of worship. 

The first effect that we can observe of the new religious movement 
was the change in Sparta’s policy of expansion from the methods of 
force to those of peace, from efforts to subjugate Argos and Tegea 
to the establishment of the Peloponnesian Confederacy. Its guardian 
deity was Zeus in Olympia: here was the first great sanctuary with 
a Homeric god and national, knightly games. If there was an older 
sanctuary in Olympia, it must have been a Her sanctuary with the 
universal customary solar athletic contests at the New Year. Perhaps 
the temple of Hera was originally a temple of Her. If Her the 
“creator of light ’’ had been worshipped here as Zeus before the 
Homeric era, it was certainly not as Olympian Zeus ; the very name 
of the place can only have arisen after the poet of the Wrath. I am 
inclined to regard the historical Olympia as the product of Homeric 
philosophy (speculative thought concerning Zeus) and of the growing 
piety of the seventh century (Hesiod). It can hardly have played 
any part before 650 B.c. Its character was stamped with the knightly 
Dorian spirit, as its importance in Greece was due to Dorian policy. 
Towards the close of the century ideas associated with Apollo, 
belonging to a higher plane than the Dorian and conducive to peace, 
played a part in the process of evolution. 

For Apollo was the god who first profited by the growth of civic 
piety, whose priests saw how to turn it to their own purposes and 
even to capture the irrational, orgiastic Dionysus, and place him 
rationally amidst the company of their own gods. To Apollo were 
dedicated a number of national sanctuaries where he supplanted a 
Her divinity ; perhaps he had once been called ‘‘ Her-Apollo ”, 
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Her the Expeller of Evil, for Apollo is only an epithet turned into a 
proper name. Such sanctuaries were Delos, Didyma near Miletus, 
and chief of all Delphi. 

Delphi, as its name declares, was an ancient sanctuary of the 
‘“‘ brothers ”’, the radiant and dark heroes of the sun and the year. 
Like the sanctuary of Erechtheus in Athens it retained all the 
properties of a solar cult down to quite late times ; the cave where 
the god was born and buried (later “‘ the grave of Dionysus ”’; when 
Dionysus was ruler and Apollo “‘ with the Hyperborei ’’, it was really 
Apollo who lay there), the marriage tree (laurel), the sacred animal 
(a fetish; here, as with Erechtheus, a creature of the Underworld, 
the mouse Smintheus), the sacred stone (spat out by the tyrant, 
as was done by Set or Cronos—and later interpreted as the navel of 
the Earth). Apollo himself was the fair-haired sun-hero (Phoebus), 
secretly brought forth by his deserted mother Leto (the Hidden 
One ?) with a twin sister, menaced as a child, guarded by virgins 
(afterwards the Muses), then coming forward as the New Year victor 
who killed the dragon Corruption (Python) with his bow. The victory 
over the powers of Chaos had been turned into a victory over death. 
The connection with the Dionysan movement is shown by the stress 
laid upon the conquest of death, salvation through the god. Apollo, 
like Dionysus, was a redeemer, a healing god, an Immortal who hated 
death and destruction and turned them away from his followers ; 
he was the saviour, but in a totally different way from Dionysus. 
He, too, was seen in ecstacy, but not as a god with whom union was 
possible ; on the contrary, he was an infinitely exalted, absolutely 
pure and sacred youth, filled with impassioned hatred of all impurity 
and sin, of disease and every kind of pollution and corruption. Union 
with him was as completely out of the question as with Yahu, or 
with his virgin sister who was only his shadow; in her connection 
with the hind an ancient stag incarnation of the Apollo of Delos may 
survive. Moreover, Yahu resembles Apollo in many other traits ; he 
was the sole jealous god in the Greek pantheon, unapproachable 
in his deadly earnestness and yet in reality well disposed towards 
mankind. He was the sinless, the pursuer of sin, the saviour, every- 
where the avenger of pollution; yet he taught its causes and the 
means of purification according to a religious law of causation. He 
was the great revealer, the soothsayer who foretold the future, political 
and personal, through his prophets; he was the divine priest, the 
pure purifier, the only god whose priesthood played a decisive part 
in Greek civilization ; his priests gave political and personal counsel 
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and were the guiding organization in the Amphictyony, that free 
confederacy founded for worship and the learned solution of religious 
problems, which likewise aimed at the realization of a new human 
ideal for all Greeks (domestic peace, the more humane conduct of 
war, arbitral tribunals) and was even something in the nature of a 
Kingdom of God upon earth. That was why Delphi failed in the 
Persian war; its idealism was supernational, God’s hand was 
stretched over the Persians and protected them. All this was like 
Yahu and unlike him. The Babylonian, sacerdotal point of view 
(sin a matter of religious ceremonial and defilement ; the science of 
purification) had been specialized and made more personal ; in place 
of the Jewish universal God who ruled all things according to his 
law, there was a saviour, perfect in youth and beauty, knowing all 
that has been and is to be, the reason of all evil and its cure, quite 
unconcerned, quite scientific, stern, and frank. No church could 
arise on this foundation of specialized knowledge,’ and the personal 
liberty of all to inquire and obey. The endeavour to establish the 
Kingdom of God took the form of aspirations towards domestic 
peace and international law, of service to the Holy Ones, by promoting 
the welfare of the community and of individuals. The citizens 
gladly supported the efforts of the priests, but no alliance or union 
came about. 

At first the protagonists of Apollo’s religion in the seventh century 
do not seem to have been priests. Epimenides of Crete, the most 
concrete prophetic figure, came from Crete and travelled through 
Greece, about 600 B.c., with his ecstatic wisdom as a herald of the 
Saviour and Cleanser of cities and houses from ancient sin. But the 
priests received and systematized the new teaching, especially in 
Delphi. And now beside the Saviour as ceremonial cleanser, as lord 
of light and knowledge, there appeared the Saviour who cleansed 
through passion, the lord of wine and ecstacy, the dark brother. 
The relation of the two solar brothers acquired a new profundity ; 
they united in Delphi and entered the service of cultural and artistic 
creation. We can trace clearly in the Iliad how Ares and Aphrodite, 
the man of violence and the harlot, were coming to be regarded as 
ridiculous and inferior to the pure Apollo (and Pallas), as Hephaestus, 
the limping god of fire, was ridiculous and inferior to the grave and 
handsome Apollo (and Pallas). Here, too, we are on the road to more 


1 This same specialization separated ceremonial and ethical purity altogether. 


Religious ceremonial was the affair of the priests, ethics of the thinkers and 
sages, 
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exalted gods, to the One. The religion and wisdom of Apollo inspired 
the great law-givers at the turning of the seventh and sixth centuries, 
wise men such as Solon, Periander, and Pittacus. Solon is said to have 
cleansed Athens from the crime associated with Cylon through 
Epimenides. In the first Sacred War he fought for the liberation of 
Delphi from the domination of the city of Crissa.1. But primarily 
his legislation bears the stamp of the new humane aspirations that 
were fostered at Delphi, the common hearth of all the Greeks. Both 
the sanctuaries with which Athens had specially close relations, 
Delphi and Delos, the Pan-Hellenic and the Ionian sanctuary, were 
dedicated to Apollo, the youthful saviour god. 

In Athens, too, the Homeric Hymns were doubtless collected, 
the classical version of religious myths in the form of divine epics, 
the outcome of the transmutation of religion through the revival 
which followed Homer and Hesiod at certain of the chief sanctuaries. 
At any rate, Delos and Delphi are pre-eminent in this selection, the 
Dionysus myth is Attic in form, and Eleusis is actually situated in 
Attica; this was the sanctuary of Demeter-Core, whose mysteries 
the higher religious piety must also have raised, intellectually and 
artistically, about 600 B.c., from the poor relics of solar religion to 
symbolic worship practised by a Greek bourgeois community. In 
the religion of Dionysus the orgiastic element in Her worship had 
been introduced into the loftier Homeric religion as a form of 
mysticism bringing salvation and uniting God and man in intoxicated 
rapture; it was now the turn of the doctrine of death and 
resurrection, cast in the form of a hope-inspiring Nature symbolism. 
Here, as in the orgies, the coarse sexual element was set aside. The 
story of Ishtar’s search for her lost husband, her captivity in the 
Underworld, and her release through the cunning of the great gods 
had been transformed into a tender idyllic tale of maternal sorrow 
and of Deo the Earth Mother straying in her despairing search for her 
lost daughter, the Maiden (Plenty, Core) whom Hades had carried 
off. At the sacred fountain at Eleusis, beside the entrance to the 
Underworld, her maternal heart found comfort in caring for a little 
child, Demophon. She cheered the maid Iambe and induced her to 
end her silence and her fast. She gave the child ambrosia, the food 
of life, and tempered him to immortality in the fire. She revealed 
herself to the terrified mother, commanded that a temple be built, 
taught the kings to serve God and till the soil, and went back to 
Olympus whither Core had meantime returned, released by Zeus 


1 As a result the Pythian Games were instituted in 585 B.c. 
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through the instrumentality of Hermes. We cannot fail to recognize 
here the old sacred legend of the cycle of Nature, always associated 
with resurrection magic ; Deo is Ge, the Earth ; Core is actual plenty 
which disappears in winter. Neolithic man naively believed that he 
could rise again if he made himself resemble the dying sun-god in 
appearance. The Egyptians evolved more and more complicated 
magic from this deduction by analogy and turned the sun-god into 
a god of vegetation (in this connection there arose the “‘ ministry ”’ of 
plays, in which people disguised themselves as Hor and might thus 
acquire merit in the sight of the high god). The Babylonians only 
perceived the analogy of death in Nature and man, and abandoned 
that of resurrection, and the Jews dropped the whole thing as sense- 
less and superstitious. The Greeks did not take up the analogy 
again ; it was still abandoned, but a new and tender miracle sprang 
from the ancient myth, as may be seen in the human emotions 
touched upon—the mother’s sorrow, satisfaction of the maternal 
instinct, the mother’s delight in another’s child, and then the 
gratitude of a great goddess making a mortal child immortal. And 
this miracle stirred hopes of further grace, a repetition of the miracle 
in the spirit of our own Sacrament of the Last Supper. In the drama 
of Demeter and Demophon a symbol was created for these hopes of 
grace, whilst initiation through ‘fasting, drinking kykeon, and 
taking from the box ” (the drink and meat of life), and the sight 
of divine grace was intended to strengthen hope. Thus the naive 
jugglery of primitive people with analogies and the sacred ‘‘ ministry ”’ 
of the Babylonian plays evolved into the “‘ mystery play ”’, the play 
of miracles that were no longer a matter of course but of grace, and 
of wishes that gave rise to hopes. They were not hopes of resurrection, 
but only of a better lot in the hereafter through faith and grace (moral 
deserts were ignored ; they were a matter of ethics, not of religion), 
for ‘“‘he who is uninitiated and has not participated in the holy 
celebrations will not share the same lot (as the initiated) after his 
death in the dank gloom of Hades’. Just as Delphi with its priest- 
hood almost became an ecclesiastical centre, so the community of 
initiates at Eleusis almost became a cosmopolitan congregation ; 
neither could be quite that, for the Greeks were on a higher plane 
than the Jews. 

The last great divinity whom the religious revival removed to a 
new home, and who was then exalted by the rise of her city, was 
Homer’s Pallas; but she adopted no mystic traits. About 
600-550 B.c. she became Pallas Athena. 
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She can only have been Pallas, the warrior maiden, to the poet 
of the Wrath. He had no reason to include a city goddess among his 
great gods, especially as Athens was quite insignificant in the eighth 
and seventh centuries and until about 550 B.c. its chief divinity was 
not Athena but Erechtheus. Pallas, the incarnate and deified shield, 
was a divinity of the Her religion. The virgin helpmeet belonged to 
the youthful hero, Hera to Her and Artemis to Apollo. Then after 
the New Year victory she became a wife and mother. In the Cretan 
religion she was associated with the shield, and perhaps there she 
already had no mother and belonged to none but the hero. Asa battle 
maiden she served all heroes, as formerly she had served the god. 
When we see a maiden standing by and helping Hercules or Perseus 
in their feats, that is Pallas (unless it is Hera beside Her), but 
certainly not Athena before 550 B.c. (for instance on the metopes at 
Selinus). The poet of the Wrath raised the battle maiden to the 
position of a great goddess, the child of Zeus, the inciter and 
counsellor of heroes. Thus she stood by the principal hero, Achilles, 
and later by Odysseus, one of the happiest in the company of glorious 
divine figures, a more lovable counterpart to Apollo. She is the 
maiden in the earliest bloom of youth who first knows the love of 
man as comradeship in battle, all unconscious purity and childlike 
dignity, all passionate impulse to help in great deeds, all alert. and 
kindly wisdom. Such was the figure, young and beautiful and quick 
to help, that was taken as typically Athenian, as the emblem of the 
new spirit of energetic worldly wisdom, practical, civic helpfulness, 
and Pan-Hellenic unity in Attica during the first half of the sixth 
century, in poetry at first perhaps, and perhaps also in party conflicts ; 
through this spirit Athens strove to rise from the time of Solon 
onwards. 

A fortunate accident has preserved the ruins of the chief earlier 
temples of the citadel in the foundations of Pericles’ Acropolis. 
Pallas Athena does not appear recognizably on the pediments before 
the time of Pisistratus, but we do find Hercules, i.e. a Her divinity, 
called Erechtheus or something similar. On the pediment of one large 
temple Hercules appears as a wrestler lying across a dragon (Triton), 
whilst opposite a dragon with three human heads and three snake- 
like bodies lurks or looks on (Typhon). On the pediment of a small, 
more recent temple Hercules is seen armed and striding from his 
chariot of war (beside which stands a charioteer or friend) towards 
a nine-headed hydra, once more a dragon. These are repre- 
sentations of a New Year victory won by Her, the god of the citadel, 
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over the dragon of Chaos. All the other surviving images belong to 
the same solar myth in an older and newer form; two immense 
dragons on a large pediment ; groups of gods, a god enthroned and 
a goddess from a large pediment, a procession of worshipping gods 
(who also pay homage to the New Year victor in Babylonia), a god 
walking between another god and a goddess; lastly two gigantic 
lions above a dead bull, a lioness above the dead bull, a lion and a 
boar (groups on the Gilgamesh seals). Probably the god enthroned 
is again the New Year victor receiving homage after the flight ; 
it would hardly be Zeus, and certainly Hercules, who was still wholly 
divine, was not being introduced in Olympus. We must assume that 
a Her figure was the chief god of the citadel, and also of the lords 
of Athens, the nobility, till 600 B.c., latterly perhaps influenced by 
ideas culled from the epic. There is not a word of Athena. Homer 
testifies that she had no house in Athens, either on the citadel or 
in the town. When she visited the town after which she was called 
she had to take up her dwelling in the house of Erechtheus. 

It was Pisistratus who took the citadel from the nobility, destroyed 
the old temples, and built a temple on the citadel to the goddess of 
the city and the citizens, whom he identified with Homer’s Pallas. 
Of it, too, a pediment has been preserved, upon which Athena is 
portrayed overthrowing the powers of Chaos in the form of giants 
supported by two smaller gods. This same Pisistratus had the 
Homeric poems collected and completed, and then written down ; 
that is, he finally changed Pallas into Pallas Athena in Homer, 
and resolved upon installing the most lovable of Homer’s divinities 
in the chief temple of Athens about 550, so that she might set a 
standard for all the Greeks. Pallas continued to be Athena; that 
was secured through the instrumentality of the written Bible of 
the Greeks and the rising power of Athens culminating in the cultural 
domination of all Greece. Henceforth Athena was the blue-eyed 
daughter of Zeus, the goddess of the citizens, the protectress of the 
city’s freedom, the wise promoter of enlightenment, democracy, art, 
industry, and trade, the virtuous representative of civic morality, 
of strong unity in face of the outside world, willingness to make 
Sacrifices for the great city, patriotism even to death, and also of 
general Greek civilization in opposition to the barbarians. Even 
Sparta built temples to this daughter of Zeus as Athena, who was a 
great goddess and yet bore the name of a city. 

During the seventh century and on into the sixth the theoretical 
consummation of the Homeric religion was in process, for the divinities 
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of the poet of the Wrath were evolving towards monotheism (Zeus), 
towards purity and sacerdotalism (Apollo), and towards morality, 
energy, and the bourgeois virtues (Athena), whilst new divinities 
were being added in whom the orgiastic elements of the old Her 
religion and its hopes of resurrection were revived, elevated, and 
unified (Dionysus and Demeter). Thus from being the concern of a 
knightly society Homeric religion came to concern the civic State 
and people, and Homer in the written version came to be a text- 
book for youthful citizens of patriotism, cultural pride, and martial 
and civic vigour, a Bible in grandiose images beside the civic law. 
In a general way the further development of religion fell to the lot 
of philosophy, which now grew out of it, and of art, which, since the 
religious revival, had gained possession of the temples, images, and 
ceremonial of the new great and lesser gods thrust upon the ancient 
Her sanctuaries. The rivalry of cities and tribes amidst the growing 
prosperity of Greek world trade, and delight in their own sublime 
world of gods, set before Greek art great problems in architecture 
and imagery and popularization. When we treat of philosophy we 
shall discuss the manner in which religious problems were transferred 
to the scientific field, and the consequent links between religion 
and philosophy as philosophic ideas began to influence wider circles. 
When we treat of plastic and pictorial art we shall discuss the orgy 
of imagery which gave expression to men’s delight in their new wealth 
of religio-epic figures and their growing powers (vases), Phidias 
moulding his great, idealized images of sublime and beautiful divinity, 
Scopas and Praxiteles with their human figures, first impassioned 
and then softer and fuller. In a general way we may say that in 
philosophy the tendency towards unity and monism developed, 
whilst in plastic and pictorial art the tendency to individualize 
culminated in the full representation of personality. 

At the close of the development of the purely religious outlook 
in Greece are the Orphic sects and the Seven Sages. 

The growth of sects is always inevitable where a vigorous 
individualism and the corresponding logical system develop, that is, 
upon the plane where monotheism passes over into monism. In 
Greece it assumed a scientific character. The Orphic sects deduced 
from genealogical lists of gods and the religion of Dionysus and 
Apollo rational theories of the nature of the universe (which was 
declared to have sprung from Oceanus, Chaos or Night, and the 
Sky), of man (sin and redemption), and of the pure life. Their highest 
intellectual achievement was a monotheistic Zeus worship, in which 
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Zeus was adored as the Chief and Centre (kernel) and as the source 
of all] creation ; thus it was almost a religious form of monism. The 
sages were great individuals who had made their mark by their 
experience of life or their mora] and political achievement, such as 
Solon, Pittacus, and Periander; even workers of miracles were 
added to the list. To them were ascribed wise maxims which aimed at 
giving in a single sentence advice concerning the right conduct of 
life, calculated to give happiness ; their sayings constituted a nucleus 
of moral as opposed to metaphysical truth. Doubtless the maxims 
all originated in the knightly training in discipline and temperance ; 
one or two are expressed in a more abstract style, for instance Solon’s 
‘‘ Nothing in excess ”’. Their only significance for us is as a symptom 
of the passage to scientific ethics. 

Such a sage and aphorist was Thales of Miletus, with whom 
Aristotle begins the History of Philosophy. The people ascribed 
to him the maxim “ Know thyself ”’. Aristotle says that he was the 
first to postulate a natural, physical principle as the beginning of 
world creation, for he taught that everything had issued from water. 
Earlier thinkers, Homer and Hesiod and those who developed their 
genealogies, had likewise asked what was the beginning; they had 
placed Oceanus at the beginning, the primeval flood, or Chaos, half 
gods, half states of the universe. Thales excluded the too-human 
(anthropomorphic) element from these notions ; his first cause was 
not a god but common water, in a general sense, however (not the 
ocean), and timeless. At all times everything arose from water, which 
was everywhere, the generator of all life as seed and as rain. Thus 
Thales obtained an element, a supreme concept for the physical 
explanation of the universe, and his task was to explain all things 
from this premiss without anthropomorphism. ‘“ Everything is full 
of gods,”’ he is said to have taught besides ; “ the magnet has a soul, 
for it attracts the iron.”’ Here again “‘ gods’ and “soul” have a 
physical meaning. Added to earliest Being regarded as an element, 
Thales first propounded the idea of motion, force; ‘‘ gods” are 
forces, quite devoid of human traits. Finally, it is recounted that 
Thales was the first man in history to prophesy an eclipse of the sun 
(for the year 585 B.c.). Clearly he had come across lists such as were 
used by the Babylonians for purposes of augury, and made use of 
them in order to determine the law that governed the recurrence of 
heavenly phenomena and augur scientifically on the basis of that 
law; and his augury proved correct. 

Thales was the first genuine scientist. He removed the all too 
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human element from ancient genealogical speculations and 
observations of Nature, hitherto only applied to religious ends, and 
deduced the fundamental notions required for a purely empirical, 
physical survey of the universe, the earliest system of law. He 
pursued the path of science, therefore, in a practical spirit, very boldly 
but likewise very cautiously (he did not write and gave no systematic 
explanation of all things), but quite clearly and deliberately. 

He was followed by his pupil Anaximander of Miletus (610- 
547 B.c.), who felt his vocation to be that of an inquirer (a Sage, 
sophos). He wrote a prose work on Nature—no more epic metres ; 
science acquired its own form of expression—and designed a model 
of the heavens and a map of the earth. He is of interest to us because 
before and above the universal elements of water, earth, air, and 
fire he postulated a more abstract fundamental matter, the 
‘*‘boundless”’, and first elaborated how from it the elements separated 
and acted in opposition to and harmony with one another; he 
explained the universal birth and death of all things and beings 
as due to “ atonement and penalty in the ordinance of time’. He 
was the first man to have a presentiment of the oneness of divine 
matter in the universe, and to stand amazed at its infinity, the first 
to seek words with which to tell how the eternal cycle of birth and 
death follows a natural law. The image of penalty, taken from civil 
law, helped him to give concrete form to the inexpressible. Thus 
cosmology, one aspect of men’s ideas of the universe, was won for 
the science of physics. Uniform, mechanical explanations were 
found for the heavenly motions and the earthly processes of trans- 
mutation of the elements; they were attributed to wheels pierced 
by holes through which heavenly fire flashed, and to the segregation 
and united action of “‘ warm and cold ”’ which produced ‘‘ moisture ”’. 
There was, further, an attempt to explain how in the days of primeval 
moisture before earth had emerged men could have lived as fish-men, 
following the old idea of the sun-child in the sea. 

With Pythagoras of Samos (570-500 B.c.) and Xenophanes of 
Colophon (580-480 B.c.) science gained a hold on men’s whole outlook 
on life, on their religion and their practical moral and _ political 
lives, starting from cosmology; a religious system of metaphysics 
grew out of physics. 

Like the thinkers of Miletus, Pythagoras came of a noble family. 
In 580, at the age of forty, he was forced to retreat before the 
democratic tyranny of Polycrates and left his native Samos for 
Croton in southern Italy, where he founded a club, a Brotherhood 
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uniting his disciples in common study and life, with religious, 
scientific, and political aims. He died at Metapontum, exiled once 
more, this time by the democracy of Croton. He wrote nothing ; 
we have only his dicta as a teacher, which express his doctrine quite 
simply. They may have been gathered from the teaching of his 
disciples, like the words of Confucius or Socrates ; but taken altogether 
they constitute a complete system embracing the essence of the 
universe and of right conduct. 

The essence of the universe is beautiful and rational order in 
definite numerical relations, ‘‘ harmony,’ ‘‘ cosmos (adornment, 
order). In sacred ecstacy, drunk with reason and beauty, Pythagoras 
saw measure and number in everything ; in the sky, in the distance 
of the stars from the earth, and in the simple string of his monochord, 
the same pleasing numerical relations recur. The realm of number, 
of geometrical figures, proportions, and regular forms is built up of 
even and uneven numbers, points, lines, and surfaces ; it is the realm 
of mathematics, visible everywhere in the objective world. God 
himself must be reason and beauty, harmony and law, since the world 
is so beautiful and rational. Nature is reason and beauty. 

Man’s task is to perceive the godhead in Nature and to prove 
himself a part of this world of reason and order, to live rationally, 
beautifully, and morally, in harmony with his divine nature. Thus 
the ideal of Nature and God issued in an ideal of culture and 
personality. Man does not live in harmony with Nature and reason, 
and that is why the world is so full of hatred and selfishness. He 
must learn as an individual to create cosmos, to live cosmos in the 
State and the world of States. He must seek new life for individuals 
and States through the ideal of God and Nature. A new aristocracy 
must be created of the rational and god-inspired as an instrument 
of universal re-birth. In the Clubs, the Pythagorean Brotherhoods 
of life and education, it was to be selected, trained, and prepared for 
sovereignty. 

The aristocratic ideal of beauty and goodness, of perfect discipline 
and temperance together with good birth and bodilv training, had 
already been deepened and developed in the maxims of the Sages ; 
they called for self-knowledge, self-control, and measure in all things. 
In the notion of harmony Pythagoras could sum it all up and anchor 
it deep down in the foundations of the world. For self-knowledge 
is only a part of the divine and natural perception that reason and 
order are the essence of the universe ; self-control is only part of the 
transformation of the ego into a temple of reason and order ; measure 
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is beautiful and wholesome because it is divine, immoderation ugly 
and disastrous because it is contrary to Nature and God. The harmony 
of the body is health, that of the soul is virtue, energy, ability. Thus 
the old aristocratic ideal was renewed and spiritualized. 

But at the same time it ceased to be the ideal of a hereditary 
caste. Everybody was to follow the ideal, though not everybody 
could reach perfection and the vocation of a ruler. The education 
of the Brotherhoods applied to everyone and led them as far as they 
were able to go. The constitution of the Brotherhoods was taken 
from the community life of the aristocracy, transmuted by the ideals 
of the Orphic sects and discipleship around a master. Commandments 
enjoining a simple, natural life were borrowed from the sects, as well 
as the idea of salvation from death, but the fables about Dionysus 
and Hades were set aside; reason and order ruled man’s lot after 
death, for every soul entered a body fitting his merit or guilt until 
the pure soul reached perfect oneness in the universal harmony. 
There were classes in the school graded according to the maturity 
and powers of the pupils, from the silently obedient novice to the 
scholar and ruler endowed with knowledge. But the aim of all was 
the realization of divine reason and order upon earth, in the city 
State and throughout the Greek world. 

Thus Pythagoras was the author of the first fully scientific view 
of the universe, and applied it with a view to the re-birth of Greek 
civilization. It embraced a doctrine of God and Nature, of state- 
craft and ethics, and a practical educational theory in the service of 
all. The doctrine exercised immense influence, theoretically by 
providing the fundamental notions of mathematics and music, and 
practically by making ‘“ beautiful order ’’, that is the harmonious 
training of mind and body, the supreme concept governing the new 
civic chivalrous education, especially in Athens, with Homer as 
text-book. Pythagoras, as the author of this ideal of Greek humanity, 
was as important as Homer. Even Herodotus placed him and Solon 
side by side as sophistes, sages of practical life. 

Xenophanes of Colophon, a contemporary of Pythagoras, was 
a plebeian beside the aristocrat, the first philosopher of other than 
noble birth, an enthusiast and rhapsodist beside the founder of a 
political Club and educational Brotherhood. He, too, was banished 
from his home, by the Persians in 542 B.c., and he, too, found a new 
home in southern Italy, in Elea, after long wanderings. Here his 
school survived him, but it was a purely theoretical, not a political 
organization. Xenophanes regarded himself as another Homer, 
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a god-inspired poet and prophet destined to set aside and supplant 
his predecessor. The Homeric poems were to make way for his gospel 
of Nature and his elegies ; illusion was to be supplanted by new and 
useful truth just as the civic world had supplanted the knightly 
kings of fable, and the Persian menace that of Trojan seducers of 
women. His philosophy was cast in epic form in its metre and manner 
of recital; the supreme wisdom was to be clothed in perfect poetic 
form, and as a poem it was to carry understanding into the ranks of 
the most influential class. What Pythagoras hoped to attain by 
educating disciples, Xenophanes hoped to accomplish by his poetry. 

Homer ascribed to the gods everything that is infamous and 
disgraceful even in men. Hesiod’s gods were still begotten and born 
(genealogies) and had human form and voice. These were all too 
human traits, the delusions of mortals who conceived of gods in their 
own image, blasphemy and sacrilege in view of the true nature of the 
Deity. 

There is one God, and he is himself the universe, spherical and 
stationary ; he is spirit, intellectual power, turning the universe 
in a circle without effort. He is ‘all eye, all ear, all spirit’, says man, 
and strives in vain to express the inexpressible thereby. For the 
Deity is the whole and no part of it. Even these are human qualities, 
but God cannot be compared with men, either in shape or thought. 
It is only certain that he is one and all, all that is and all that is 
highest. Intuitively certain, ecstatically perceived, not with the 
senses. Precisely in view of the vision of God Xenophanes realized 
how inadequate are the senses and thought and expression ;_ every- 
where there are limitations that indicate caution. This thinker 
who overthrew the old miraculous gods at the same time adopted 
all the objections raised by the priests to natural human knowledge, 
placed them on a scientific plane, and rendered them fruitful by a 
critical method open to all (embodied in publicly recited poems) and a 
theory of knowledge. 

The elegies embody the effects of this new doctrine of God upon 
the lives of men. They show how to a child of God all Nature is 
full of God, and the meal at which he sings is a divine service. Quite 
commonplace things, like the wreath and anointing at mealtimes, 
the jugs of wine, the water, the stately table with rolls, cheese, and 
honey, and the altar decked with flowers appear solemnly trans- 
figured to the Nature-inspired and pure in their holy rapture. God 
is imminent in everything natural and rationally moral, even in the 
moderate carousal of an old man and the desire of a youth for a 
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young maid. To this priest of natural reason and purity, the fantasies 
of other bards concerning the combats of Titans and their praise 
of heroes in disastrous civil wars were hateful; he even disliked 
the excessive importance attributed to sport. His aim was to teach 
‘‘ vigorous wisdom ”’ that promoted order and wealth in the city, 
warning men against Persian tyranny and profiting the fatherland. 
And so he sang of the foundation of Elea (544 B.c.) in a narrative 
poem in which no heroes appear. 

Xenophanes was perhaps such a natural man as Goethe descried 
in the Greeks. He created an ideal and lived as an example of it. 
He lived in divine Nature, blissfully one with all true being and worth, 
wholly a natural man and wholly a competent, rational citizen of the 
Greek fatherland, deeply religious, conscious of his limitations but also 
of his powers and his mission, a hardy rationalist who attacked the 
old religion as superstition and the aristocracy as narrow class rule, 
and spoke in the name of a new humanity and morality. He, 
too, exercised a strong theoretical and practical influence. From 
his teaching sprang the metaphysics, theory of cognition, and logic 
of Parmenides, and the enthusiasm for reason and morality 
in the democratic, bourgeois rationalism of the Athenian 
progressives. 

Xenophanes and Pythagoras were the second pair of great creative 
thinkers produced by Greece in whom new thought emerged embodied 
in contrasts, in creative duality. They were contemporaries, two 
strongly marked individualities (more individual than the poet of 
the Wrath and Hesiod), working on the same scientific basis, pursuing 
the same end: they sought to point the way to oneness with God, 
personal bliss, and universal order. One was predominantly a child 
of God, a prophet, an author; he attacked the past and sought to 
overthrow it. The other was predominantly an inquirer, an educator, 
who sought gently to transform the past. But both aspired to redeem 
the individual, and through the individual the State and fatherland 
and the world, by knowledge of Nature. They were the founders 
of religions like Lao, the monist, and Confucius the political reformer, 
in China, and comparable with both as regards the stage of evolution 
they had reached. If the first phase of Greek civilization had stood 
alone, they would have founded religions like the Chinese and the 
crystallization of their religions in systems would have been the end 
of Greek philosophy. But two racial mixtures in Greece produced 
two civilizations, and it was now that the second, Doric-Greek fusion 
reached maturity in Attica and southern Italy. Consequently the 
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achievements of the two great Ionian philosophers were outstripped ; 
Parmenides and Aeschylus appeared. 

Parmenides of Elea (probably born about 540 B.c.), the great 
disciple of Xenophanes, was the first acute logical thinker in the 
history of mankind, the first strict scientist. It is true that he followed 
his master in professing to be a seer; he wrote a didactic poem in 
epic metre entitled Upon Nature, which (very characteristic of the 
‘“‘ disciple ’’’) begins with a great vision in which he receives his 
vocation. But in fact his doctrine is not based upon vision, but 
thought ; it begins with a principle logical in form and logically 
applied: “ Being is, non-Being is not, and cannot be.”’ 

That is the first axiom in the history of knowledge, designed to 
embody an immediately obvious truth, essential to thought, built 
upon the contrast of mutually exclusive opposites (Being and non- 
Being), and supported by the unimpeachable accuracy of every 
self-evident (tautology, identity) or formally indisputable statement. 
Here for the first time the methods of formal logic are fully applied 
and used for the purpose of scientific proof. Thus Parmenides 
established the logical method of demonstration. 

In its subject matter the thesis introduced a new general concept 
into the scientific study of the world, that of “‘ Being ”’, “* existence.” 
The one God of Xenophanes who was the spherical All and the 
power of thought that moved it had evolved into the scientific 
fundamental concept of an ontological system of metaphysics ; 
** Being ” was “ the one and all’”’, also divine, but no longer a God. 
Its more precise definition shows that Parmenides not only created 
the general concept of metaphysics, but was also the first to analyse 
it, still in a scheme of contrasted opposites. His “‘ Being” was 
*’ quiescent and timelessly immovable Being ’’, and contrasted with 
it was that which moved and underwent change in time and space, 
everything that comes into being and passes away, all that undergoes 
transformation, all “‘semblance’’; Being and Becoming might be 
regarded as types of Being. 

But that Parmenides would not admit. ‘“ Being is’ now meant 
“only static Being is real’’, and ‘“‘ non-Being is not’? meant “ all 
Becoming, all change, is not real, but a mere semblance”. A 
contrast of values had been introduced, altogether in the spirit of 
Xenophanes to whom the one God was all and the many were a 
mere illusion of the senses. And accordingly the knowledge of Being 
was assigned to thought, that of semblance to sensual perception ; 
“the perception of Being’’ was attributed to man’s intellectual 
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capacity, ‘‘ perception of semblance ”’ to his senses. The elevation 
of the child of God to the One behind the Many, which yet are the 
mantle of the One, gave birth to a theory of knowledge which no 
longer served the purpose of salvation from death through blissful 
union with the One, but that of assimilating the universe scientifically 
by a strictly logical method. There are now two instruments of 
cognition, thought and sensual perception, two kinds of cognition, 
that of the essence and the husk, knowledge and opinion, and two 
objects of cognition, reality, the static One, and the semblance 
of reality, the changing Many. 

So Parmenides laid the foundation of scientific metaphysics and 
the theory of knowledge, and likewise of logical method. Ruthlessly 
his contrasts and valuations broke up the world as it exists in thought ; 
he robbed it of visible, sensual reality, and left only the intellectually 
real (idealism). No outrage upon man’s naive sensations or common 
sense deterred him; his paradoxes flew in the face of both, but they 
are stated quite definitely and clearly and methodically argued. Their 
consequences were tremendous in theory because they involved 
recognition of the task that theory had to perform, that of re-stating 
the world of experience consistently, logically, and without prior 
assumptions, and likewise the admission that theory was capable of 
performing it; mathematics and psychology, too, were equipped 
with their ultimate, fundamental concepts and methods (spacial, 
static Being; thought, sensual perception; axiom, deduction ; 
the formulation of cognition). In practice, too, the consequences 
were tremendous, for people had to accustom themselves to admit 
what was most contrary to common-sense if it were logically proved, 
as, for instance, the unreality of the tangible and visible. The era 
of fully scientific inquiry had dawned, of ruthless logic, progress, and 
the liberation of personalities. 

Like Pythagoras beside Xenophanes, Heraclitus of Ephesus 
(about 540-480 B.c.) stood beside Parmenides, and was probably the 
same age. He, too, wrote about Nature in obscure, self-contradictory 
prose dicta. In him the new logic lived and moved as a striving 
towards unity and the formation of contrasts, and as delight in the 
meaning and the outer semblance of words. The world is eternally 
in flux, its true being is lapse governed by law, change and growth. 
It issues from fire in an eternal cycle, becomes many, personal, 
objective, and ends again in fire. In the play of the elements, forms 
and objects are everywhere present side by side yet utterly 
antagonistic, acting in opposition to one another; and everywhere 
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they are transformed one into another, change diametrically, or 
cancel one another out. War is the father of all things, contradiction 
the essence of the universe. But in all this change is logos, reason, 
law, a steady compulsion, something divine that men can grasp 
by means of their reason. To know that divine something helps them 
to escape from all temptations and the deceptive quality of words 
that are mere empty labels, and to pass beyond over-hasty 
judgments and the myopic impulses of sense and instinct, and 
attain peace in the contemplation of that which moves in a course 
everlastingly determined and for ever strives to meet and 
come together; to attain, besides, civic virtue in the service of law 
and order. 

Heraclitus, therefore, opposed Parmenides and asserted the reality 
of Becoming and of that which the senses present, and, moreover, 
the reality of both terms in a contrast of mutually exclusive opposites, 
and he was in the right. But the logical power of Parmenides and 
his fundamentally new world structure exercised a far stronger 
influence. Heraclitus exercised a fertilizing influence upon theory, 
for he endowed it with the notion of flux governed by law and the 
unity of opposites. In practice he exercised a powerful influence, 
like Parmenides, by his logical method which fascinated people by 
its contradictory and obscure character. The disintegrating effect 
of this free play with images, notions, and words was felt sooner than 
the introduction of new general concepts. First the world of static 
Being had to be scientifically established, following in the footsteps 
of Parmenides; only then came the era when the universe was 
explained throughout by the rule of law. 

Parmenides’ view of the universe was fully scientific, a strictly 
logical system of metaphysics, theory of cognition, and method ; 
religion was lost in supreme concepts and allegorices—Parmenides 
was the first who regarded the gods allegorically ; at any rate the 
inquirer’s emotion in the presence of the Universal was keen, and 
that may be considered religious, but it was a “ religion ” that meant 
nothing to others. Science, aiming at completion, now became 
for the first time an affair of experts, its logic too hard for non- 
professionals (although it was precisely the logical form that 
subsequently became popular, at least in Athens, and gave rise to a 
game played by the educated classes with proof and paradox), and 
its subject-matter of no interest to wider circles. It exercised a 
fertilizing influence on geometry and systematic psychology, but it 
was blind to the needs of living men; it cut away the naive 
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foundation of man’s attitude towards the universe and left him 
religiously and morally alone. 

Aeschylus (525-456 B.c.), the first great classic of the new culture 
in Athens, stepped into the breach. He was no philosopher but one 
of the great poet-thinkers that are the teachers of philosophers. 
The new tragedy was his creation, springing from the cult of Dionysus 
and from the new logic which saw everywhere contrasted opposites, 
each equally capable of justification. But to the poet those opposites 
are not embodied in Being and non-Being, forms of Being, or roads 
to knowledge, but in divine and human figures with their claims, 
passions, and destinies ; and they are not fixed and rigid, but move 
and argue in actions and words, and touch our feelings and under- 
standing. The dying gods of primeval days, turned to heroes, are 
the heroes of tragedy as formerly they were of the epic. But now 
the whole relation of mankind to God and Fate, the moral order of 
the universe, appears as a problem involved in their destinies. 

The Deity of Aeschylus has much in common with the God of 
the Jews (and even more with Dante’s). He exalts and humbles 
peoples and kings (the Persians), is the guardian of a moral law 
(Apollo literally commands matricide and saves the murderer in 
the cause of sacred justice), and he is powerful beyond conception. But 
he has not, like Yahu, a chosen people; the Persians and Greeks 
are absolutely equal in the sight of Zeus. He humbles the Persian 
king because in his arrogance and infatuation, in spite of all warnings 
and failures, he sought to enslave a small, free nation with his 
great host; to-morrow Zeus may equally well strike down Greek 
arrogance and infatuation. To the Greeks the destruction of the 
Persians was as marvellous as that of the Assyrians in 703 B.c. was 
to the Jews. But whereas Isaiah gloried in the proud consciousness 
of Yahu’s greatness and in satisfaction over his righteous govern- 
ment of the world, Aeschylus shuddered with a feeling of common 
humanity. He was fully conscious of the magnitude of the victory 
and that his people had won it by their own efforts, but as a man 
he participated in the enemy’s suffering and feared the same fate 
for Greece. For God is just, but his ways cannot be known and man 
is obstinate and short-sighted, addicted to arrogance and infatuation. 
There was no longer a simple moral law as a guide to right conduct, 
such as the commandment to honour Yahu, do justly, and leave 
government in his hands, for God was not jealous ; right conduct had 
become a problem and man was created to prove himself in action. 

Aeschylus took up Job’s problem, too, and here again he took a 
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loftier and wider view, examined it in a more theoretical manner, 
and attempted an undogmatic solution. This he did in the 
Prometheus trilogy, of which unhappily we only have the middle 
piece, Prometheus Bound. The first piece, Prometheus the Firegiver, 
portrays Zeus, who had just overthrown his tyrannica] father and 
defeated the Titans, as the victor over the powers of Chaos and the 
creator of a new world order of reason and goodness ; he desired to 
crown his work by destroying the old barbarous and brutal human 
race and creating anew a better humanity. Then Prometheus, 
moved by Titanic pity and defiance, crossed his purpose by stealing 
divine fire and bringing it down to mankind; reason and culture 
appeared on earth as a gift of the Titan, a divine gift in the hands of 
brutes. From the seeds of a tragic philosophy, which also lie concealed 
in the Jewish tales of the fallen angels, of Adam’s fall, and Cain’s 
murder (they al] point solely to the inadmissibility of pride and the 
forfeiture of immortality and an untroubled life in Paradise through 
disobedience) this philosophy came to birth: civilization and reason 
are benefits ; they save mankind from destruction and raise it from 
the level of the animals to the gods. But they are benefits conferred 
by a Titan, springing from the foresight of a limited mind, from the 
pity of a fool, and the defiance of a rebel against Universal Wisdom 
and Power, a “‘ curse ”’ that prevents the creation of a new humanity 
akin to gods and ennobled by reason ; thus it has produced eternal 
imperfection. 

Zeus is merciful, he does not crush the transgressor but only 
fetters him for a time. Prometheus Bound storms against the 
tyrant, calling heaven and earth to bear witness to his injustice. 
He whose shortness of sight, meddlesome haste, and lack of trust 
in divine wisdom bears the guilt of man’s wretchedness, defiantly 
demands his right. Zeus, he declares, is making him suffer because 
he benefited mankind, and seeks to compel him to abandon his love 
of men. But this tyrant, too, will fall. Prometheus knows who will 
overthrow him; Zeus does not know, for it is a false prophecy, 
Fate has not decreed his fall. But his patience with the blasphemer 
has an end ; he demands the name, and when the Titan still defies 
him hurls him into the abyss with his lightning. 

The third piece gives the solution. In Prometheus Unbound 
the hero comes who is to overthrow Zeus: Heracles, the son of Zeus, 
the man begotten of God’s own blood and spirit. Perhaps he could 
Overthrow Zeus, but he does not; he is neither a Titan nor a 
barbarian. Prometheus’ divination has deceived him in this matter, 
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too. Heracles, the strongest of all, bows before the Deity. He 
neither defies nor hates although he, unlike Prometheus, really suffers 
without guilt. He serves his persecutors, Hera and Eurystheus, 
and his service brings blessings upon mankind whom he frees from 
monsters and shows an example of reason, virtue, and pious, active 
self-conquest through which men may growripe for the true humanity 
that is of divine origin. The hero who brings salvation through 
true and humble wisdom and ceaseless striving after great and 
useful deeds, is allowed to redeem and free Prometheus in his ascent 
to heaven. 

Prometheus is a Titan, Heracles a son of God and ultimately 
a god himself. The one can argue defiantly with the Deity, the 
other rise divinely to God. Mankind shrinks and fades away in this 
gigantic vision of the time when Zeus ordered the world. In King 
Oedipus, Sophocles of Athens (496-406 B.c.), the disciple of Aeschylus, 
treats the root problem of a moral order in the universe, the suffering 
of the innocent man and his justification before the Judgment 
seat of human justice (theodicy) more humanly and more movingly 
to a human audience, yet without conceiving it more narrowly. 

Oedipus is a man and no more than a man, but a born king and 
a glorious hero, who aspires to goodness and performs great deeds. 
He has won his kingly position by his own might, his wisdom has 
freed the people from the Sphinx, his energy and ability have protected 
them for years and ruled them well. He is quick in word and deed, 
but such quickness is the mother of great deeds and is wholesomely 
kept in bounds by piety, discretion, and good intent. Then a plague 
breaks out in Thebes and the town becomes unclean. Even before 
the people come to the king to demand preventive measures he has 
taken action, sent messengers to Delphi to ask the cause of the 
pollution. He throws himself with all his energy into the work of 
rescue—and finds the cause of the plague in his own house, his own 
actions which, without his knowledge or will, have made him a 
patricide (half in self-defence) and the incestuous husband of his 
mother (in consequence of his rescuing the country from the Sphinx, 
a genuinely beneficent act). It is only natural that he refuses to 
believe the incredible, is unjust to the seer, and that, caught in the 
snare in which his inquiry traps him, he loses his judicial self-mastery. 
Conscious of his innocence, he never dreams of concealment. The 
pitiful and revolting spectacle ends in despair ; he tears out his eyes 
so that he need no longer see the world. There is no element of 
defiance in the action, but simply a blind destructive impulse. 
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Man desires goodness and does great deeds; the God above him 
is all foresight and good intent, all purity and justice. But man 
has his limitations—of knowledge: he cannot survey all things as 
God does; of capacity: he is in the grip of the great machine of 
destiny which even God cannot alter. God may warn men of what is 
to come from the fund of his own knowledge, and he does so in 
mercy and justice. The oracle gave true and honourable counsel to 
the parents of Oedipus and to himself, and yet the only result was to 
further the evil. For man is free, no god may uphold him against 
the decree of Fate, not even when he forgets his limitations and, 
knowing that he has proved himself rational, energetic, and able, 
acts too confidently in an ebullition of passion (also with a clear 
conscience) and all too hastily. Thus man falls into sin, innocently, 
with the best will, and yet guiltily, as the victim of arrogance and 
infatuation. He is forceful, the most forceful being on earth, likewise 
in his moral volition and action; and yet he is weak, unable to 
protect himself from the toils of sin. But sin is pollution and its 
influence spreads, polluting others around. God, who is pure and just, 
may not tolerate it; he must reveal it through disaster or plague 
or war, so that it may be recognized and swept away. Even the 
most glorious hero has no right to Jive if he is a menace to purity 
and justice, the divine element in the universe. 

Oedipus is right, he suffers innocently and comes to a miserable 
end, although he has always desired goodness and performed great 
deeds; he is broken by forces that he cannot influence, by the 
limitations of human nature, by the trend of his character (although 
he kept it within bounds), by Fate and the immutable religious law 
that sin pollutes and pollution is intolerable to God. Where an 
Oedipus has fallen any man may fall, whatever his character or 
rank ; even Creon, who has nothing of the hero’s passionate nature 
but is for ever prudent and rational and legally-minded, incurs guilt 
because of his character, only his guilt is less grand, and the injury 
is not through himself and against himself. 

But the Fates are right, too: man is free, his fate lies in his own 
hands; his character is the source of his destiny and he could 
master himself. God has warned him and he could give ear. Oedipus 
ought never to have killed anyone in haste, never to have married, 
if he had been wise ; but he acted passionately, intemperately, and 
with arrogant self-confidence. Fate cannot force events ; man accepts 
it and it comes to be his own work. God cannot abandon the universal 
law of purity and justice because it injures an ‘“‘ innocent ’ man. 
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King Oedipus is the principal Athenian tragedy, for it grappled 
with the very heart of the problem of guilt at the most fruitful 
juncture in Greek development. Oedipus was a victim of his human 
nature; the drama contained no accusation. And yet Sophocles 
himself felt the urge to soften his conclusion, the despairing resigna- 
tion of the hero in the universal human lot and the acknowledgment 
that Fate and God are justified. He retracted nothing, but the 
passionate sufferer struggles and attains peace; the man burdened 
by a curse brings a blessing to the country where he rests. A counter- 
part to Heracles’ joyful, vigorous conquest of the world and his 
enemies is this equally lofty image of suffering and weary conquest 
of the world and self by Oedipus. But that points towards world 
negation and the supersession of God himself. 

The third great Athenian tragedian, Euripides (480-406 B.c.), 
chose Heracles himself for a hero when he wrestled with the problem 
of guilt. He sought to reveal all the wretchedness of mankind in 
this example of self-perfection to the point of deification. Heracles, 
who has brought the very hell-hound from out of the earth, cannot 
protect his beloved wife and children far away from murder by the 
hand of a wretched villain. He comes home quite by chance, but in 
time to save them ; one hour later and the unsuspecting and guiltless 
man would have been confronted with the ruins of his family 
happiness. Now, when the hero hopes for peace in his family circle, 
madness seizes him, sent by Hera, and he himself, bereft of reason, 
murders the loved ones that he has just saved. Man is thus, the prey 
of chance or disease, of the limitations and weakness of his nature, 
of the meanness of petty tyrants and the great powers of destiny. 
This ‘‘ trial”? annihilates him, there is no conquest, no ascent to 
Olympus for this man stained with madness and murder. The great 
saviour lies low, fettered in his sleep so that he may commit no 
further crime, annihilated by his awakened consciousness. He 
contemplates suicide, but honour forbids that. Thereupon Theseus 
appears, whom Heracles had liberated from the Underworld, and 
grateful, kindly humanity overcomes his shrinking from defilement 
through contact with the “ guilty ” man. His sympathy raises the 
fallen Heracles, his friendship offers him a place of refuge, and the 
saviour-hero is redeemed in quite an unheroic, human manner. 

Man, gripped in the world-machine, has only himself to rely 
upon; he is the victim of senseless forces (The Bacchae); the 
meanness and the senseless rage of petty men lie in wait for the hero ; 
spatial and temporal restrictions expose him to chance, and the 
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weakness of nature to madness; within him and waiting around 
him lurk the passions that may destroy him. And all that helps him 
is his fragment of reason, all that comforts him is the pitying affection 
of others. Fate stands revealed: it is human insufficiency, human 
passion, human comedy, with a little reason and kindness which 
seldom prevail. The gods stand revealed: they cannot protect 
innocence ; Apollo leaves the house of Admetus, Artemis flees from 
the dying Hippolytus ; they cannot bear death, and innocence falls 
a victim to it unless a bibulous but human monster (Heracles in 
Alcestis) intervenes where they fail; or else they intervene in hatred, 
covetous and grcedy for power, and help evil and unreason to victory : 
Hera makes a crazy murderer of Heracles, Aphrodite incites Phaedra 
to murder, and Dionysus the Bacchae. Apollo himself, in his efforts 
to provide for a bastard child, almost causes a murder (Ion). Gods 
are either powerless or intolerable. We may accept them as symbols 
of human disease or passion (Aphrodite is the frenzy of love), or as 
natural forces. Otherwise they must be radically transformed to 
true godhead that knows no desire, an ideal of truth and goodness. 
But that could only be far from the conflict of passion in a world of 
ideals for which we may yearn, as for a second life of moral atone- 
ment : on earth man alone is the curse or blessing of man. 

The great tragic poets likewise opened new vistas to the scientific 
study of the universe; they revealed the whole world of human 
passions and valuations. The history of Herodotus is a continuation 
of Aeschylus’ Persians philosophically, ethically, and psychologically. 
The concrete, vivid dialectic of the drama stimulates the spectator 
to take sides and investigate ideas ; Protagoras was a contemporary 
of Euripides, and Socrates a disciple of both. 

During the first half of the fifth century, and whilst tragedy was 
still unfolding and constructing its world in the works of Aeschylus 
and the early plays of Sophocles, philosophy was under the influence 
of Parmenides and Heraclitus. Great natural philosophers were 
born at the same time as Sophocles : Leucippus, who laid the founda- 
tion of the atomic theory, and Anaxagoras, who outlined the first 
mechanical cosmogony. Here, too, Zeno (of Elea) belongs, a great 
logician who sought exact proof of the thesis that movement and 
plurality might be impossible. Finally Empedocles of Agrigentum 
Should be mentioned ; he is important because of his work of system- 
atization and he possessed a strong instinct for coining popular 
Scientific terms and for impressive display. In his vision of the 
universe he re-fashioned poetically the philosophy of Nature and 
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knowledge produced in the sixth century, besides the Pythagorean 
and Orphic doctrine of the fall, transmigration, and salvation of 
souls; he was the founder of a scientific and mystic religion which 
he preached as a wandering orator and worker of miracles. He might 
have been the Plato of the first phase of Greek culture if it had not 
been superseded by the second. He had no contact with the 
tragedians or with Athens. 

Protagoras of Abdera (480-411 B.c.), on the other hand, the founder 
of the Sophist School, did belong to that new world and was its first 
great thinker. His doctrine originated not in the tragic drama 
but in Parmenides, though he was at one with the tragedians in 
contrasting human tendencies and valuations to the theoretical 
doctrine of universal Nature. This he did as a thinker, in the form 
of scientific criticism and concepts, and thereby broadened and 
deepened earlier science, just as the tragedians did earlier art. 

Parmenides had taught that pure thought is the sole way to a 
knowledge of Being and reality and that sensual perception never 
leads beyond semblance. In part Protagoras reversed this thesis: 
all knowledge and reality comes to us through the senses alone. 
In part he repudiated it absolutely : man can have no knowledge of 
the true essence of the universe, but only human knowledge to serve 
human purposes. ‘‘ Man is the measure of all things”’; what is 
appropriate to him and his disposition the philosopher calls “ real ”’, 
what is not, ‘‘ unreal’’. All the knowledge of men can be no more than 
human, all must be based on the senses, for the subject matter of 
knowledge reaches us through the senses ; it is all conditioned and 
limited by the general nature of man and the special dispositions of 
individuals. We cannot tell what the world in its essence is like to 
the gods. 

These are terrible and crushing teachings for those who innocently 
assume that man is a god, knowing about the gods and the nature 
of the universe, and for those who put forward metaphysical and 
cosmological fantasies with arrogant self-importance. Protagoras 
reminded simple and learned metaphysicians of the limitations of 
man and of human nature ; like the tragedians, he called for reflection 
and humble self-knowledge and modest claims, but in the scientific 
field. He who oversteps the bounds of human nature and indulges 
in fantasies does not produce “ absolute knowledge ’’ but worthless 
assertions that contradict and cancel one another, like the doctrines 
of Parmenides and Heraclitus. But he who keeps within the bounds 
of human nature acquires knowledge and capacities that are modest 
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but precious and useful. Protagoras did not aspire to be a sage 
(sophos) who knew everything, but a teacher of the practical wisdom 
of life, like Solon. 

Of the existence and nature of God, therefore, he only 
taught that they were beyond the reach of scientific inquiry. 
In practice it was advisable to adhere to the tried, traditional 
belief in and worship of the gods. Of the essence of Nature he taught 
nothing. He did not think it possible to determine whether it is 
Being or Becoming, whether it consists of atoms or elements, and 
to these questions he was utterly indifferent. On the other hand 
he devoted great attention, in fact his whole attention, to the dis- 
position of mankind, and to everything that is within man’s power 
and volition. Man became the chief object of investigation. 
Anthropology took the place of cosmology. As Protagoras began by 
treating of the limits of human knowledge and the value of the 
sciences to man, distinguishing valueless from valuable investiga- 
tions from the point of view of man’s nature and profit, so too he 
endowed psychology with the earliest theory of sensual impressions 
as the source of all knowledge and of moral feelings as the 
source of justice and morality. He was the founder of the 
philosophy of history, deriving the State from natural man and his 
necessity, and showing how the savage in his struggle with the 
clements and beasts of prey learns to preserve his life, to make 
fire, to unite, and at last to live in harmony with his kind. He traced 
the growth and maintenance of law and morality to the interest of all 
individuals, which is likewise that of the community, and to a natural 
sentiment of justice and shame. In so doing he laid the foundations 
of the science of politics and of ethics. He was the first to write of the 
virtues and he placed the love of honour especially high. He treated, 
too, of justice and the object of punishment. He endowed pedagogy 
with its earliest theory of the factors in education (natural  dis- 
position, instruction, habit) and the earliest university in which he, as 
the principal, taught dialectic and rhetoric to a community of students 
in return for payment. In his Instructions in Polemics he taught how 
to attack and defend propositions. For orators he provided a treatise 
On Correct Speech. Thus he laid a scientific foundation of grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic, the chief subjects of university study down to 
the eighteenth century. 

Protagoras accomplished what is always credited to Socrates as 
his chief merit: he placed man in the centre of the universe and 
brought philosophy down from heaven into the huts of men. Heraised 
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critical doubts of a dogmatic theory of metaphysics and cosmology 
and showed that scientific investigation was limited by the nature and 
utility of knowledge. He taught men to contemplate the universe 
from the point of view of man, not of God or the universe. A 
naively human attitude towards the objective world is justifiable, 
for it exists on man’s account and the worth of objects is determined 
by their usefulness. Knowledge is the servant of practical life, and its 
worth amounts to exactly the degree of its utility. This is a decisive 
change of outlook, achieved scientifically for the first time by the 
first people who rose to a fully scientific plane ; man moderates his 
claim to know the Absolute and discovers that he is himself the 
legitimate master and purpose of the world, the measure of all 
things and creator of civilization. He may and must be to himself 
the most important thing in the world that has been given to him 
in order that he may concentrate on this life and use his reason to 
attain happiness. He must have clear knowledge of his own nature 
and powers and aims, for he is wholly dependent upon himself, 
responsible to none but himself, beneficial or destructive to none but 
himself. He has been the creator of civilization and has worked his 
way up from savagery; no divinity endowed him with fire and 
the agricultural arts, there has been no degeneration since a golden 
age, but progress instead. Now that he has realized this truth he 
must progress faster; it is the fault of the individual if within the 
community he does not attain riches, honour, and happiness in virtue 
of his reason and industry, and it is the fault of mankind if they do 
not bring the reign of reason and peace upon earth to fruition by their 
own endeavours. A powerful spiritual stimulus was embodied in this 
new outlook which held men to be free, masters of the world and of 
their own destiny. ‘“‘ Many things are mighty, but nothing is mightier 
than man”; so Sophocles perceived, at once enraptured and terrified, 
for ‘ mighty ”’ also implies “terrible ’’. Now the thrill of religious 
terror was mastered. Athens rose to power at the time of the Persian 
wars and the Attic world empire grew through the emancipation of 
personality in the patriotic struggle for maritime and commercial 
influence and for men’s own general prosperity (free competition in 
industry, trade, and democratic policy), and the intoxication of 
that rise and growth bore fruit in the field of knowledge in a 
philosophy of life and progress and the illimitable betterment of the 
world and the individual. Protagoras was the first prophet of full 
rationalism and progress in the human race; he was a disciple of 
Xenophones in his blissful faith in man’s natural reason and capacity, 
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and a disciple of Themistocles in his resolve to attain practical success. 
Right knowledge illuminates all values, frees men from superstitution, 
points to a lofty aim in the search for his own natural happiness 
through service to the whole city and people, and gives him the means 
to reach his ideal. Knowledge is power, and the foundation of every 
virtue ; it brings redemption and fulfilment. In the Athens of the 
great Periclean age this prophet of practical knowledge was the first 
professional teacher of youth and supplied his age with the idealism 
and business ability that it wanted. He drafted for Pericles an ideal 
constitution for the city of Thurii, was the friend of Euripides and 
Anaxagoras, and inspired the young generation with enthusiasm. 
Forty years later (411 B.c.) he was accused of impiety in this self-same 
Athens; her rise was past, collapse was imminent, idealism and the 
advantage of the community were no longer identified as a matter 
of course with profit and the advantage of the individual. 

The great philosopher of this period of disintegration was 
Socrates of Athens (469-399 B.c.), the disciple of Euripides and 
Protagoras, in whom the whole movement reached its consummation. 
He did not oppose Protagoras and Gorgias, as Plato represents. 
Protagoras was his master, and the sternly moral sceptic Gorgias 
was as Closely akin to him in his aim of training the people morally as 
was Prodicus, the author of the fable of Hercules at the crossroads. 
Nor did Socrates oppose Alcibiades and Critias, the first influential 
personalities who used their superior intellectual abilities for the 
purely selfish purpose of securing power and pleasure for themselves. 
They called themselves his pupils, as they really were, though only in 
the domain of logic. Socrates was a Sophist, a teacher of the practical 
wisdom of life, like Protagoras. He inherited from Protagoras his 
repudiation of scientific theology and cosmology, his method of 
surveying the world from the point of view of man, and his problem of 
determining rationally in accordance with the nature of man, and 
teaching, what are “right’’, that is to say practical and satisfactory, 
institutions and actions. He, too, lke Protagoras, taught that 
where positive knowledge was not attainable, people must adhere to 
tried tradition. What primarily distinguished him from Protagoras was 
that he was more critical and did not believe in progress. He held 
that the new, anthropological sciences were as indeterminate as 
the earlier metaphysics and cosmology, and could not convince 
himself that they would lead mankind to perfection and _ bliss. 
But if psychology and cosmology were equally inconclusive, if 
it was equally a matter of indifference whether the stars were holes 
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in gigantic wheels and whether men had degenerated from demi- 
gods or risen from savagery—what, then, was certain and not a 
matter of indifference ? 

Here Socrates’ real intellectual labours began. He elaborated 
to the point of perfect clarity the inmost essence of the general view 
adopted in practice by Protagoras: it is certain that it is man’s 
nature to desire happiness, a state of enduring contentment ; further, 
that reason has been given to him for the purpose of knowing how 
to act in order to attain that end. For that purpose it is adequate for 
each individual case, but not for the setting forth of theories defining 
the nature of the universe or the soul. What is needful is to know 
rightly in order to act rightly, that is, in such a way as to ensure happi- 
ness. He who knows rightly must act rightly, for he desires to be 
happy. 

Men must learn to know rightly, but at present that is 
impossible, says Socrates. For instance, Protagoras does not know 
rightly, he thinks wrongly. He does, indeed, possess the instrument 
of right thinking, dialectics, but he uses it for foolish purposes, 
polemics and oratory and grammatical arts, instead of the search 
for that truth which all men need; and he uses it badly. With the 
power of thinking clearly, methodically, and exhaustively with 
which the central formula of Protagoras’ new philosophy of man 
endowed him, Socrates developed a method and discovered the use of 
definition as the chief instrument of investigation. 

““ Every man,’ he now declared, “knows by his nature 
in every case how to act rightly, that is, in such a way as to bring true 
happiness. It is only necessary to make it clear to him, and teach 
him how to make it clear to himself. What is needed 1s to bring right 
knowledge to birth in every case (the art of the midwife). The way 
to do so is to let a man say how in each case he proposes to act, 
and then to investigate with him whether such action will make him 
happy in the true sense. If not, he must choose another course and 
investigate its consequences ; and so on, until it proves that the 
course is found which will bring happiness.’’ Socrates was firmly 
convinced that the action which “‘truly brings happiness ”’ will in each 
case be “‘right’’, and what virtue (energy and ability) demands ; 
every other course will ultimately bring unhappiness. 

He therefore gave people a formula that was immediately com- 
prehensible to all, embracing the natural aim of true happiness and 
the way to attain it, or right action based upon right thinking, and in 
addition a method of bringing right knowledge to birth in each 
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individual case. That is all that man need really know for his happi- 
ness ; it comprises all useful theory that is general and not specialized, 
professional knowledge. It is so slight and simple that every man can 
learn it. Hence Socrates did not write but merely practised his 
method. He did not teach in schools and train people of culture, but 
brought right knowledge to birth in everybody in the open 
street, publicity, without pay, so that everyone might learn it 
from him. He was concerned with the individual and his happiness, 
since everyone is made happy by virtue (not by vulgar self-seeking) 
he was concerned with the generality through individuals. He 
absolutely repudiated theoretical knowledge on other matters, 
knowledge of God, the universe, the soul, and the oratical and polemic 
arts. He was no Sage (sophos), but only a scientific man of practice 
(sophistes) ; but he possessed a practical method of attaining happi- 
ness that was quite reliable. Plato was the first to regard him as a 
modest “lover of wisdom” (philosophos). 

Parmenides introduced in practice the logical method of the 
syllogism, the scientific use of identity, contradiction, and the 
inevitable sequence of thought into cosmology, and created the 
notions of existence, Being, and change. Protagoras realized that our 
image of the universe is humanly conditioned ; he introduced human 
nature, its striving after happiness, and its aims into science in a 
practical sense, taught men to argue, and created the notion of Being 
as presented to the human organism (Gegebensein).1 Socrates brought 
to birth the formula of the end and way of right action in the realm of 
theory, perfected the general method of assimilating objective 
experience, and endowed formal logic with the model of definition ; 
and all this he dedicated to the service of moral conduct, which now 
began to be distinguished from amoral conduct (vulgarly selfish, 
which brings only present, not true, happiness). 

But at the same time his own life was a moral example, un- 
obtrusive, simple, treated as a matter of course. He performed 
his civic duties (in war and the law courts) without regard to any 


1 Gegebensein as used in this book is a word of Professor Schneider’s own 
coining, which has been translated ‘‘ Being as presented to the human organism ”’. 
In his Metaphysik als exakte Wissenschaft (Meiner, Leipzig, 1919-21) he writes : 
“ Gegebensein, therefore, means (1) complete, visually defined, and existing without 
human co-operation; (2) existing for man; (38) existing both as man and as 
other than man; (4) existing as separate entities.”” ‘‘ Experience teaches us 
that one day man opens his eyes and finds himself complete in a complete world, 
which exists as he himself exists . . . just asa ‘ gift’ is found lying one morning 
on the birthday table, put there by some ‘ giver ’.”’ (Vol. i pp. 1-2.)—Translator’s 
note. 
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danger to his life, and he died innocently in order not to set the bad 
example of escaping from prison. A firm faith in the existence of a 
righteous universal God could not, indeed, be accepted by him as a 
scientific doctrine, but we are conscious of it as the profoundest 
emotional basis of his conduct, a moral commandment, and 
compulsion. : 

Not only, therefore, did Socrates complete the line of evolution 
leading from Parmenides to Protagoras and himself and to the critical 
elaboration of the basic facts of metaphysics and method, the placing 
of the individual right at the centre of the universe, and the first 
distinction between moral and amoral conduct; he likewise com- 
pleted that other line of evolution leading from Aeschylus through 
Sophocles to Euripides. Euripides had yearned for a loftier faith in a 
righteous, universal God, unknowable through the intellect or the 
senses, and now such a religion was emotionally acknowledged. The 
moral sense came to be the deciding factor in moral judgments; an 
innocent man no longer felt that he was forsaken by God or 
undergoing trial when he suffered, but that be was serving the 
cause of morality and strengthening justice. ‘‘ Pollution”’ had lost its 
meaning. Socrates, dying innocent, freely accepted disgrace and death 
which had crushed Oedipus; not only did his body bring a blessing to 
the earth in which he rested, but through suffering, through a spiritual 
exaltation that was something more than the patient endurance of 
Hercules, his deed liberated mankind to achieve a higher religious 
morality. Aeschylus and Sophocles opened the discussion of man’s 
relation with Fate—and the Greeks portrayed that relation in images 
as varied and exhaustive as the religious types in which the Jews 
portrayed the relation of man and God. Protagoras carried on the 
discussion in the realm of science, Euripides in that of art. Protagoras, 
full of progressive optimism, regarded man’s nature as rational; all 
difficulties, he thought, would be easily solved. Man ensures 
the general good when he pursues his own advantage, ambitious, 
unhesitatingly eager for his own benefit, but guided by a sense of 
shame and justice. His fate is in his own hands, and all 
that is necessary is to educate him. Euripides was a moral pessimist 
and held man’s nature to be irrational, terrible in its incalculable 
passions, beautiful in its mighty outbursts, destructive to the innocent, 
disastrous even to the wise man who thinks and plans clearly. 
Socrates took up the thread of both trains of thought without the 
extravagance either of the optimistic utilitarian or the pessimistic 
artist who took such strange delight in horror and the joy of beauty. 
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Calm reason and method save man from the wheels of blind Fate and 
struggling humanity; to his moral and religious conscousness of 
God they unite the assurance of moral duty that brings happiness ; 
they put a check on the foolish and selfish desire for power and 
knowledge, unite all man’s desire and strength in the search for the 
one thing that is within his own control and is necessary for him ; 
thus his thoughts are pure and his fulfilment of duty serene, and 
the incongruity between Fate and innocence is done away; 
individuals attain freedom, and through them mankind as a 
whole. 

The most important disciple of Socrates was Plato of Athens 
(428-348 3B.c.). He followed his master with a passionate sense 
of his great personality and his morally pure, redeeming will. He 
recognized also the unimpeachable scientific character of Socrates’ 
outlook and method, and probably, too, the aesthetic fascination of 
the contrast between the outward appearance and bearing of the 
eccentric citizen and his spiritual beauty and greatness. His first 
object was to preserve for mankind the Socratic redeeming doctrine 
of morality as the true source of happiness, and that in the didactic 
form chosen by Socrates himself. Socrates, the saviour by clear 
thought and pure will, was the first great figure in the vision of Plato 
the artist, seen as an ideal with a poet’s intensity, sparkling with 
individual life. Gathered around him as the central figure are radiant 
pictures from Athens at the close of the Periclean age, and thoughts 
unfold that governed the succeeding age. Tragedy was succeeded by 
the Platonic dialogue, a literary spectacle packed with imagery and 
the loftiest philosophic reflection. The last great creator of myths 
in human history was the first great creator of scientific system, who 
cast his poems in strict dialectic form. Regarded from a purely 
scientific point of view, his method of presentation is not the perfect 
form for scientific knowledge ; but for the conception and incipient 
growth of many new seeds of thought it is perfect, and for the artistic 
presentation of a supremely great, unique, and creative personality. 

Plato was a great thinker, richly endowed with a vivid poetic 
formative power. He created myths and symbols and ideals : Socrates, 
the image of the perfect sage and perfect man (inwardly pure and 
beautiful, not outwardly), who shows the way to salvation through 
love and life, himself pulsing with warm life (The Symposium)—and 
through calm detachment and death freely accepted (Phaedo) ; 
the prophet who, without any display of the miraculous, performs 
the miracle of raising his humanity to God through pure 
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knowledge and will, perfect trust and unwavering action. Then 
there is the myth of the realm of Ideas, the pure world 
of archetypes and values in the _ perfect hereafter where 
only light, clarity, purity, and virtue rule, with God, the Idea 
of good, as its crown. And beside this parable of the highest 
being, the essence, in the purest scientific and ethical form, we have 
visual symbols of the highest things and relations: the myth of 
Eros, the child of Poverty and Resource, who rises to the essence 
of beauty and goodness through seeking for the individually beautiful 
and good; the myth of death, for which we prepare all through our 
lives by an increasing detachment from illusion and the mastery of 
the body, a final step leading to the union of spirit with spirit ;_ the 
myth of knowledge, in which the soul is represented as a chariot 
driven along the ridge of the world and drawn upwards by one 
horse whilst another drags it down into the abyss, and before it 
le the world of ideas and the world of Shades ; or again, the soul is a 
cave-man who watches the shadows of things in the light pass by, 
and is reminded by them that once he saw the things themselves in 
full daylight ; and there is the myth of Paradise, the upper world, 
where the sun and stars shine undimmed in the sight of the blessed, 
and of Hell full of swamps and fiery rivers, where tyrants languish 
in the depths. Lastly there is the scientific vision of creation, where 
the eternal Idea of good, as creator and Father and the best Master 
Craftsman, copies the Ideas in pure goodness and moulds the best 
possible world in the unformed which is yet capable of form; and of 
a kingdom of God upon earth imaged as the rational State, the first 
Utopia, with the primeval history of that State in the submerged 
continent of Atlantis. A new world has here been fashioned creatively 
from elements contained in the teaching of Parmenides and 
Empedocles as well as in popular beliefs—a world immensely 
impressionable, uniform, tangible; and in fashioning it Plato was 
fully aware that he was stammering of the unspeakable, outlining 
the invisible. Religion received its ultimate, loftiest, scientific, and 
visual garb and its deepest ideal and intellectual content. The 
Redeemer, the process of revelation, and the kingdom of God on 
earth were given scientific form. Without Plato’s myths Christianity 
would be unthinkable. When we speak of God (the Idea of good), 
of the Beyond, of the ascent of the soul, we are presenting Platonic 
images to our minds. This is the consummation of the religion for 
which Euripides yearned, equally acceptable to the thinker and the 
moralist and yet rich in imagery and fascination. Every revival of 
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the Christian religion for the past two thousand years has 
borrowed alike from Plato and from Paul. 

The same is true of every sphere in which new life was infused 
into learning; for Plato endowed it with the first idealist system, 
embracing all the fruits of Greek thought, whether mature or still 
in the germ. In the purely scientific field, likewise, Plato started 
from the teaching of Socrates. Socrates had taught men how to 
discover the right course of action, that which would bring happiness, 
in individual cases by the dialectic method, and his method aimed at 
no more. Plato used it from the outset to determine the nature of the 
chief virtues in the general sense. That was un-Socratic and led to 
theoretical discussions, general propositions, and all the uncertainty 
of cosmological and psychological dogmatism. And yet Plato was 
right to pursue that path. Socrates had discovered the method of 
scientific investigation, induction, definition, dialectical discussion, 
and it had to be brought into the service of science. Socrates (without 
intending it) had taught men to form concepts; the gencral concept, 
the Idea, occupies the centre of Plato’s system as the inner being of 
the universe, the end of all scientific inquiry and order, the choice of 
what is essential and precious to man, but also as the independent 
archetype of all separate things, as absolute Being, the reality behind 
the illusion of plurality and isolation, that which has worth in the 
Beyond. The step was pregnant with consequences. ‘“‘ Concept,” 
if widely enough interpreted, is the outcome of all assimilation of 
objective experience; man’s world may be surveyed in concepts 
(Ideas, ideals), and the fundamental relation of assimilator, object, 
and aim of assimilation enters the purview of science. But at the same 
time the road to a fully scientific theory of metaphysics is blocked 
by the tendency originating with Parmenides to undervalue percep- 
tion, and attribute ultimate, excessive importance, to abstract 
Being; it was blocked, too, by a relic of Socratic narrowness, the 
restriction of right action to moral action. But the outlook of Socrates 
had become the means of surveying the whole universe scientifically 
in concepts of static Being ; metaphysics and the theory of knowledge, 
physics and psychology, ethics and politics became parts of a coherent 
whole, and henceforth the Socratic method was the method of 
investigation used in order to attain theoretical mastery of the 
universe. 

We can only touch upon Plato’s particular contributions 
to newly established science. He outlined metaphysics, as ontology, 
metaphysical cosmology, and psychology (the myths). Physics 
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he endowed with the supreme concepts of the world soul and mere 
matter, psychology with the framework of the three chief faculties, 
the reasonable, the spirited, and the instinctive and covetous aspects 
of the soul. Now for the first time psychology came to be an 
independent science, equal in rank with physics, as soul and body 
exist side by side. National psychology grew out of individual 
psychology: with the Thracians spirit is predominant, the desire 
for gain and pleasure with the Orientals, but reason with the Greeks. 
Ethics and politics were further developed, based on the doctrine 
of the faculties of the soul: there are two chief virtues in the two 
higher parts of the soul, wisdom and courage, and two in the soul asa 
whole, discretion, or the voluntary subjection of courage and desire to 
wisdom, and justice, which inculcates restraint and the doing of 
one’s share for the whole community in all three parts of the soul. 
The ideal State has three classes; there are the governors, who 
represent wisdom, and the guardians, who represent courage, both 
concerned only to promote the good of all, to breed a race of governors 
by vocation, and to administer all wealth unselfishly, without private 
property or the institution of the family ; lastly there is the class of 
food-producers, handicraftsmen, and traders, which would lack 
purpose and stability without property and the family. Politics 
occupied Plato’s thoughts as much as metaphysics ; he followed up 
the “‘ rational State’? with a second work on “the best possible 
State’’, in which he exalts the genius of the statesman above all 
outward political forms, but failing such an one advocates the rule of 
law through one or many or the whole people. Here he contrasted 
and surveyed for the first time the legal forms of constitution, 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, with the lawless forms, 
tyranny and the rule of a camarilla or the mob. Finally, at an 
advanced age he drew up laws for a rational Kingdom of God in 
which, even at that early date, he attempted to provide for the 
participation of all in the government and to balance the forces that 
stimulate and those that restrain by separating the legislative, 
judicial, and executive functions. 

His educational theory was also a branch of politics, especially as it 
applied to the two ruling classes in the rational city State, and further 
to all freemen in the larger constitutional] State. There the Paedonomos 
was a State official of the highest rank, and universal education 
the business of the State. A nobility of the most talented, 
vigorous, and industrious was to be secured by a complete, scientific 
system of instruction graded according to age. But even whilst he was 
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outlining the rational State, it became clear that education for the 
service of the State could not be the highest cultura] ideal. For to ask 
philosophers or born investigators to govern is to put them to a 
severe trial; their true life is in the contemplation of God and in 
perfecting themselves for God. Thus the Socratic belief in a personal 
morality and outlook had the same effect of disintegrating and 
breeding theory as had Protagoras’ belief in rational egotism and 
the competition of ability. The cultural ideal came to be 
the inquirer, the saint of science and morality. Thence arose the 
notion of the “educated man’’, the individual free personality who 
perfects himself and only plays his part in the State incidentally, 
whether in industry or administration, whilst his primary interest 
is in culture; in this way the ideal was adapted to a wider 
circle. 

Finally, Plato established the earliest permanent centre of 
scientific research, the Academy in Athens, the prototype of all 
academies, a religious and legal brotherhood supported by 
the voluntary contributions of its members ; it comprised scientific 
collections (the library), research, and instruction, first under the 
master’s guidance then under that of his nephew and heir, and after- 
wards under various principals for eight hundred years. Amongst 
the students the master was regarded as a hero after his death, his 
Image was displayed in the sanctuary of the Muses in the Academy 
garden, and there are even indications of identification with the sun 
god : his birthday was made to coincide with Apollo’s as well as the 
day of his death; a marvellous tale of his humiliation and enslave- 
ment by a tyrannical and persecuting king (Dionysus), was invented 
and associated with the foundation of his kingdom, that is 
the purchase of the Academy gardens and his assumption of 
sovereignty there. He was said to have died at the age of eighty- 
one, or nine times nine. 

The last philosopher in Greece with scientific genius of a universal 
type was Aristotle of Stagira (Macedon, 384-322 B.c.). Whatever 
he touched, his influence was creative. He consummated the Greek 
scientific view of the universe by developing Plato’s doctrine of Ideas. 
With the idea, the concept, the ultimate principle of a complete and 
all-embracing vision of the universe had been discovered and given 
a central position. 

Aristotle created the first scientific body of philosophic doctrine, 
the first complete survey of the universe in concepts. The pure, 
strict scientific form for this general survey, the system in which all 
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discoverable facts were grouped under a few exactly defined general 
concepts, had first to be found. That form is unpopular to-day, like 
all that is confined within strict bounds, and, indeed, like all strictly 
exact science. But that cannot alter the fact that it is the ideal form 
of scientific presentation. Only systematic science reaches its aim, only 
within a system can every fact under consideration be immediately 
found and made available for technical or other practical use. Aristotle 
endowed the body of scientific doctrine with its general form (descend- 
ing by regular degrees from general to particular concepts) and its 
grouping in large divisions. He was the first to distinguish theoretical, 
practical, and “ poetical”? philosophy, following man’s threefold 
response to the objects of experience, which may be perceptive, 
active, or formative. He drew up a definite scheme of the principal 
sciences: at the threshold stands logic, the instrument of science ; 
then the systematic survey begins with the theoretical sciences, 
primarily philosophy (metaphysics) which treats of God and universal 
principles, followed by physics (inorganic natural science) and 
psychology (the science of the soul), linked by biology (organic 
natural science); next come the practical sciences, ethics and 
politics, with pedagogy. Finally, the poetical sciences follow which 
are designed to treat of artistic formative activity and craftsmanship, 
technical knowledge in the widest sense as we might say. Of this 
we only have a part of the theory of poetics. 

In order to construct this system Aristotle had not only to be 
creative in the definition and ordering of concepts, but also in 
gathering an infinity of experience. He was the first thinker to 
demand completeness in the whole world survey and to reject the 
validity of any concept in which anything less than the whole available 
mass of facts was included and assimilated. Everywhere the idea, 
speculatively conceived, was counterpoised and packed with all 
the material of experience, theory being brought into harmony 
with practice. Aristotle was the first to gather material 
systematically, to gather all the available material in every field, 
to elucidate this mass of material by deduction and re-fashion the 
ideas by induction. He was the first great organizer of scientific 
labours, and he made his school, the Lyceum, a centre of systematic 
research by a deliberate division of labour. Thus the heritage of 
learning was clearly ordered and cast in a clear-cut and practical 
form, and new fields of study (logic, biology, and poetics) were 
added to the Platonic nucleus and investigated. 

It is hardly possible to sum up in a brief account all the wealth 
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of Aristotle’s achievement. Since his day we have had a science 
of logic, the Socratic Platonic method has been developed into a 
theory, and the jugglery of sophistical and rhetorical imposters and 
chafferers has lost its basis. Since Aristotle nothing new has been 
added to formal logic, that is the theory of definition and conclusion. 
The earliest theory of categories was discovered with the help of 
the parts of speech, and the forms of predicate led to the discovery 
of the fundamental forms of Being. Metaphysics, it is true, does not 
recognize the categorics as true forms of Being, but only form and 
matter, motive cause and aim. For the first time the essence of 
godhead in all its aspects was defined with scientific clarity ; the 
relation of the Idea to the individual being and object, and of the 
species to the individuals that it included, were defined anew: 
the Ideas are in the individual objects, not in the Beyond; only 
the “‘ pure, eternal, immaterial form ’’, the Deity, is in the Beyond, 
but acts in this world, moulding as form, moving as a formative, 
transmuting force. The world of Being contains tension between 
form and matter, which produces classification according to worth 
(almost in an evolutionary sense); possibility and _ likelihood, 
actuality and completion, appear on the horizon of science, as also 
causal and teleological explanations, all sharply defined in concept 
and brought into definite relation with one another. 

In physics, or the theory of lifeless Nature, the sphere of zther, 
the heavenly matter, is sharply distinguished from that of earthly 
matter, or the elements: the former is near to God, and in it eternal 
Being reigns in perfect motion, whilst in the latter each object seeks 
its place in the universe mechanically, according to its weight, in 
the everlasting play of becoming and passing away and manifold 
change. Biology, the theory of living Nature, of animals and plants 
(the latter treated by Theophrastus), was a new branch of science. 
Here again the subject-matter Aristotle classified according to worth, 
from the plants to the bloodless animals and from them to those 
with blood in their veins, culminating in man. The first scientific 
survey of the organic world went hand in hand with the first explana- 
tion of its chief phenomena, the development of the individual from 
the germ (entelechy), and with the beginnings of comparative 
anatomy and physiology. Further, the psychological theory of the 
faculties of the soul led to a classification of beings according to 
worth: plants and animals had only “animal souls’; plants had 
formative powers only for nourishment and generation, animals 
had in addition powers of sensation, desire, and movement. In 
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man the immortal spiritual soul was added, the power to know 
truth and act morally. Sleep, too, and dreams, and the prophetic 
gift, and much more besides, Aristotle defined and elucidated for 
the first time. In ethics we find the germs of a theory of character 
types. Ethical investigations he began by determining the essence 
of happiness in animals (sensual enjoyment), man (political and 
scientific activities), and the Deity (pure theory, self-contemplation). 
He sought alike its material and spiritual prerequisites. Then 
he enumerated and determined the virtues of character separately, 
and it proved that in every case they were a mean between two 
vices, excess and short measure of the essential quality. Ability 
in the scientist, the artist, and the man acting virtuously formed 
a special group. The essence of friendship he treated with particular 
thoroughness. We have before us here a wealth of the maturest 
practical experience of life. The groundwork of experience upon 
which Aristotle based his political teaching embraced not only the 
experience gained in Athens through his friend Hermias the tyrant 
and through Philip of Macedon, but also a collection of constitutional 
histories of almost all the Greek States. Aristotle held that there 
was a certain merit in every type of constitution in which the 
governors pursued the advantage of the governed, and not their own. 
His doctrine was moulded by the notion of the State as a purposeful 
union of the citizens, of the family as the nucleus of all State organiza- 
tion, and by economic and cultural considerations. Ultimately, 
the great monarchical State, such as Macedon was about to establish, 
was the most practically desirable in Aristotle’s eyes. His cultural 
ideal was the well-to-do freeman who had learnt what was essential 
of all useful subjects, but first and foremost all that is requisite for 
virtue and dignified leisure. It was the ideal of the educated 
individual forming part of public opinion in a world State permeated 
with Greek culture. The appreciation of plastic art and dramatic 
poetry was now expressly designated as an element in education, 
and in his Poetics Aristotle set up the earliest psychological sesthetic 
norm for poetry. That was so new and great an undertaking that 
antiquity hardly learnt to appreciate it. 

Thus Aristotle consummated and classified all the ripe knowledge 
of the period in his system, forged the instrument of science and its 
literary language, and cast its problems and achievements in their 
final intellectual form. Where he ended neither antiquity nor the 
Middle Ages made further progress. Only where separate sciences 
already existed, or where he left them ripe for detachment, was 
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further progress made in antiquity by following his example of 
empirical, exact, and systematic work. And when the Middle Ages 
were ripe for the survey of science as a whole, Thomas Aquinas 
turned back to Aristotle as the master of method and system. He, 
like Plato, stood godfather at the revival of arts and sciences in 
modern times ; he was greatly scorned, indeed, by those who were 
obliged to analyse his fixed rules and notions in order to excel him 
in his own spirit; but all were bound to acknowledge him as the 
author of the fundamental notions that they had to transform, a 
practical example of that scientific labour which he believed to be 
the worthy occupation of God and heavenly bliss for men. 

We have seen how Homer (the poet of the Wrath) and after- 
wards Hesiod were the founders of a school of Homeric and Hesiodic 
rhapsodists and scholars, and how then, simultaneously with its 
development, a class philosophy of life, at first confined to the knights, 
evolved from their works. About 650 B.c. the movement captured 
the city bourgeoisie in a religious revival. The religion of Homer 
and Hesiod became a city faith; it moulded the temples, images, 
and forms of worship in town and country ; new ideas of humanity 
and nationality and the State took shape and came to flower in the 
sixth and fifth centuries. Meanwhile, the process of developing 
the Homeric philosophy of life had set in, and from the time of 
Pythagoras and Xenophanes there were those who aspired to supplant 
Homer. Pythagoras, like Homer and Hesiod, founded a school 
and set a process of scientific development in motion (Philolaus, 
a younger contemporary of Socrates, gave it systematic form) ; 
at the same time Pythagoras inspired the formation of sects and 
spread the notion of cosmos and harmony in bourgeois circles. 

Similarly, Xenophanes was the founder of the Eleatic school 
(Parmenides) and of a bourgeois, rationalist Nature movement. 
The bourgeois view of the universe in the fifth century derived its 
ideas of the gods and the virtues from Homer and Hesiod (mainly 
Hesiod); it illumined the divinities and cults derived from Homer 
with the ideal of harmony and the earliest rationalist Nature ideals. 
Parmenides and Heraclitus are too difficult to have attained a similar 
influence at once. At first their disintegrating force was more 
generally felt, in addition to their strictly scientific influence. 
Parmenides was the first to regard the gods as allegories. The 
obscure theses of Heraclitus and the paradoxes of Zeno were the origin 
of dialectic. Even the tragedians went through the school of the 
great dialectic game in which all accepted values were pulled to pieces 
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after Protagoras had made man the measure of all things. In the 
Peloponnesian war Athens and Sparta collapsed. Socrates 
provided a centre of crystallization for the re-shaping of ethics, 
Plato created a scientific, idealistic religion, and Aristotle a complete, 
scientific picture of the universe. These thinkers had new conditions 
and new men before their eyes. The old religion, the old city States, 
the old civic morality (patriotism) had been destroyed. Once again 
the game began of founding schools and developing the scientific 
teaching and philosophy of great men (Socrates, Plato, Aristotle). 
The cra of separate exact scicnces had dawned, and of the educated 
classes who were dominant in the Greek empires. It was the era of 
grcat professors who conducted individual research, taking nothing 
for granted, working empirically, proceeding with great thoroughness ; 
they were teachers of the art of life and made thcir aim the practical 
application of knowledge, technical skill, and the happiness of 
individuals. The educated bourgeoisie of the Hellenistic cities 
evolved an enlightened and philosophical outlook on life ; they were 
conscious of their civilization and the call to rule, and very much 
inclined to accord all honours, even divine, to the king and the State 
in gratitude for protection and the promotion of cultural and com- 
mercial interests, to recognize and accept and observe all forms 
of religion, Greck and barbarian (interpreting them allegorically and 
systematizing them); at the same time they were wholly engrossed 
in attaining personal happiness by mastering the art of life. For 
these people Plato and Aristotle were too difficult and scientific ; 
they merely supplied a scientific form fer the new doctrines. The 
two great thinkers who gave the new bourgeoisie its philosophic 
outlook on life, Epicurus of Athens (842-270 3.c.) and Zeno of 
Citium (in Cyprus; died about 264 B.c.) based their teaching on 
Socrates, the man of practical wisdom. When the Academy was 
driven to compete with them it had to become even more unscientific 
than they were and practical like them ; and it fell into scepticism. 

Epicurus and Zeno each shaped their doctrine by resuscitating 
two older masters, a man of theory and a Socratic teacher of cthics, 
and fusing their teachings. Their own achievement consisted in 
assimilating what they had borrowed into a simple system 
(here the Platonic school exercised a formative influence), in develop- 
ing practical philosophy further, and in leading to psychological 
and civic human progress. Logic and physics (the theory of Nature 
and of the soul) simply served the interests of ethics. Philosophy 
was “a wise manner of life” or “ activity that brings happiness 
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through thought ”’. The scientific view-of the universe had been re- 
duced to a body of that knowledge most necessary for the art of life. 

Of these two creative thinkers who set up schools in Athens, 
Epicurus was the elder and more individual ; he was not the equal of 
Sophocles, but of Menander he was, that amiable author of bourgeois 
comedies. And he was aware, too, that he was a personality. He 
lived and dominated his school as a “‘ master ’’, like Pythagoras, but 
in a more modern spirit, redeeming mankind through enlightened 
good taste and rationality, a model of tranquil, refined enjoyment, 
of the avoidance of all useless suffering, and of natural humanity 
(essentially akin to the Indian Buddha). His logic (Sovereign 
Principles) merely indicates simple rules and signs of right knowledge. 
His physics he simply borrowed from Democritus, a contemporary of 
Socrates, who elaborated the atomic theory of Leucippus empirically 
and brilliantly in all its aspects. Epicurus only added two theses, 
concessions to theology which safeguarded him against prosecution for 
impiety: there are gods (for they are seen in dreams and visions), 
but they live in bliss, far from men, in the space between the worlds ; 
and a “‘swerving’”’ on the part of the atoms varying their downward 
motion initiated the formation of complexes and worlds in the 
beginning (a first cause, but impersonal). He valued the atomic 
theory because it explained everything mechanically, without gods. 
Believing in it, men were freed from the fear of ceremonial offences, 
penalties in the hereafter, or a mournful, shadow-like existence in 
Hades. Otherwise it was a matter of indifference, like all theory, 
and was merely the most tenable theory of the universe. 
He did not develop it but expressly admitted several explana- 
tions in all matters of detail. His whole interest was in psychology, 
and less in the psychology of cognition, in which he simply adopted 
Protagoras’ doctrine that only perception and sensation arc real, 
than in that of emotion and desire. Here, too, he started from the 
teaching of an earlier thinker, Aristippus of Cyrene, a pupil of Socrates, 
who had taught that pleasure (hedone) was happiness and the natural 
aim of all human endeavour. But he elaborated the psychology of 
pleasure and pain minutely and clearly and laid down a theory of 
non-ethical values (Giiterlehre)1 as a eomplete science of experience. 


1 In his Metaphysik als exakte Wissenschaft (Meiner, Leipzig, 1919-21), 
Professor Schneider speaks of the two Wertwissenschaften (evaluating sciences) 
as Giiterlehre (theory of non-ethical values) and Siitenlehre (ethics). According 
to Giiterlehre ‘‘ every action which satisfies self is ‘ right’ ; that which satisfies 
others is only ‘right’ in that it also satisfies self’. (Vol. iii, p. 412.) Gdterlehre 
may embrace Sittenlehre in so far as it considers moral, altruistic action as a 
source of satisfaction to self.—Translator’s note. 
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Pleasure and pain are the measure of what must be declared good 
and evil. Without pleasure nothing is good. But reason, which 
takes into account the consequences of every pleasure, must determine 
the value of each, and define every good more precisely, so that men 
may be able to act rightly. Epicurus drew up a table of values, in 
which natural desires were contrasted with vain desires, and there 
was a further division into necessary and merely natural desires. 
The preservation of health and of the power to enjoy is an aim that 
may be accomplished by a temperate life of amiable cheerfulness, 
with more spiritual than bodily pleasures. In the long run we do 
everything in our power to avoid unnecessary suffering of body or 
mind. We only need pleasure when its absence involves pain. The 
happiness to be sought is a tranquil mind, an absence of pain, and 
some delight. 

Zeno of Citium, the founder of the Stoic School, was not as strong 
a personality as Epicurus. He laid more stress, too, on the bonds 
which unite mankind and link men with God. It is no longer possible 
to distinguish his own teaching from that of his disciples, especially 
Chrysippus (281-208 B.c.). He, too, regarded logic (the name is of 
Stoic origin) as an elementary theory of thought and speech of the 
simplest practical nature. He borrowed his theory of physics and 
the basic idea of his community ethics from Heraclitus. Zeno 
found peace in the contemplation of a universe guided in its course 
by immutable law, in the realization that God was to be found in 
that course and that the soul was akin to God, in freely accepting 
his place in the great, inevitable whole, and in defending law and 
reason in civic life, just as Epicurus had found it in relegating the 
gods to a remote distance and believing in a merely mechanical 
universe. But the God of Heraclitus became more personal in Zeno’s 
hands (or those of his disciple Cleanthes), a Creator and Ruler of 
the world, Reason and Goodness actively planning, so that a 
providential element entered into the immutable world process, and 
an element of rivalry with God in order to be worthy of him (Jesus ?) 
into man’s labours on behalf of the community. For the rest 
Zeno no more developed Heraclitus’ theory than did Epicurus that of 
Democritus. His chief scientific interest was likewise in psychology 
and ethics. The Stoics now developed a psychological theory of the 
formation of concepts according to which the blank tablet of the soul 
is covered with perceptual impressions, which remain as if stamped 
in wax. With or without intention and skill these are further worked 
up into general concepts with words as labels. In Zeno’s ethics a 
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Socratic element was added to the doctrine of Heraclitus : 
Anthisthenes, a disciple of Socrates, exercised an influence and taught 
that virtue is the sole good and vice the sole evil. Virtue is the 
absence of wants and makes man spiritually free, independent even of 
the State and society. Zeno softened the cynics’ excessive cult 
of Nature, as Epicurus softened the doctrine of pleasure taught by 
Aristippus, and made of it an ideal of inward tranquillity. The wise 
man must attain unwavering steadfastness in the face of Destiny ; 
therein lies his happiness. But for the citizen of the world duty 
towards God takes the place of duty towards the State and society. 
The theory of Heraclitus in its new, personal, and religious trend 
exercised dominant influence : man was created for the whole com- 
munity of mankind. The wise man is divinely free, reasonable, and 
just, and proves his worth by his vigorous advocacy of one State 
and one just law of God and Nature, his endeavours to realize the 
kingdom of God, and his justice and charity. 

In their doctrines of salvation the Stoics and Epicureans developed 
the ancient seed embedded in the Dirge of Maneros and the Dialogue 
of a Man Weary of Life to full scientific and theoretical maturity. 
The two fundamental cults of the enjoyment of life and devotion to 
the whole community evolved into a complete art of life which was 
wholly concerned with this world and took shape in the spheres of 
psychology and religious humanity in virtue of full critical and 
practical deliberation. Moreover, they supplied the germ of valuable 
contributions to modern science: the atomic theory of Democritus 
was a definite advance in physics, and the Stoic theory of knowledge 
in psychology (Locke). The universal reign of law in Heraclitus 
developed into the reign of immutable natural law. Stoicism woke to 
new life in Kant’s ethical doctrine, and Epicureanism in 
Schopenhauer’s. But that ought not to blind us to the fact that their 
scientific merit was simply the fostering of seeds which could not come 
to full flower in antiquity. For the ancients the atomic theory of 
Democritus (without mathematical treatment) was not a very 
fruitful hypothesis, and the universal reign of law in Heraclitus 
(when men’s minds were chiefly concerned with static Being) was a 
matter of sentiment. Epicurus and Zeno treated them only as matters 
of faith, not problems; they were only practical means of calming 
religious fears or encouraging religious submission. They served 
practical purposes, such as individual salvation and the training 
of citizens for the new great States and of educated men who would 
be good world citizens, living in quiet retirement and peaceful 
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enjoyment or piously co-operating in maintaining the world 
order. 

No lesser disciples succeeded the great professors, the creative 
scholars of astronomy, mathematics, grammar, medicine, and the 
art of living, through whom the creative force of the second Greek 
phase of civilization worked itself out at the beginning of its second 
prime (the third century) in thorough and empirical scientific studics 
and practical achievements. Scientific work in the philosophic 
field took the form of compilation (eclecticism) and the propagation, 
in a new guise, of results attained by others. Education spread and 
its protagonists, the professors of philosophy, were now a professional 
brotherhood of high standing, socially indispensable, and well on 
the way to become utterly uncreative with their tricks of oratory 
and dialectic. Men were tired of the ponderous specialized knowledge 
of the learned, and in consequence they grew tired of the game of 
science and of rationality altogether. With Posidonius of Apamca 
(145-50 B.c.), whose learning was as great as his skill with tongue and 
pen, mysticism won scientific recognition. 

Ever since the Greck colonization of the East (300 B.c.) 
Babylonian, Syrian, and Egyptian gods and ideas had penetrated 
into the realm of Greek civilization, sometimes with the support 
of rulers of the Hellenistic empires (the Ptolemies). Philosophy 
stimulated this process by means of complacent identification 
(symbolism) serving cither the interests of the kings, or Alexander’s 
ideal of fusing Greece and the Orient, or the philosophers’ own 
endeavours to teach world citizenship. It profited, too, by the wide 
spread of enlightenment among the Greek people, by the tendency 
to adapt ideas to their understanding and religious and moral needs, 
and by the romantic weariness of knowledge among the educated 
and the new cult of the irrational. Greeks systematized the Babylonian 
sciences of divination and magic with their higher abilities and made 
them into elements in a semi-scientific and religious philosophy of 
life. Epicurus in his day combatted these superstitions. Such 
pseudo-sciences found their way into the monotheistic Stoic doctrine 
of salvation, as did polytheism in gencral, conceived in an allegorical 
sense. Religious communities sprang up in association with other 
philosophic doctrines. Pythagoras came to be regarded altogether 
as a worker of miracles and the saviour of a sect. We have a hymn to 
Adonis from Alexandria which shows the conncction of one of the 
principal Syrian gods with the cult of the marvellous and beautiful 
in educated citizen circles. The Jews, too, endeavoured to win 
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over educated Greeks to their church by philosophical assimilation. 
Greck thought was just on the point of giving birth to a bourgcois 
mass religion, composed of philosophy, of various types of monotheism 
and polytheism, of salvation cults (resurrection) which now gencrally 
developed into “‘ mysteries ”’, of the sciences of divination and magic, 
and of ideas of world citizenship in a kingdom of Nature, humanity, 
and God, and the one duty of justice and charity ; but at this point, 
in the first century, the vigour of the second Greek racial mixture was 
exhausted. Its heritage fell to younger races, to the Latins (Rome), 
the second Jewish race, and lastly the Hellenic-Oriental which had 
been in process of formation since Alexander’s compaign. 

The Greek view of the universe as a connected whole is more 
difficult to describe than that of older peoples, primarily because we 
know more about it and can watch the process of development and 
many of the individuals who played a creative part in it. But of 
course it is possible to reduce it, too, to simple lines and a formula : 
Homer saw the universe through the medium of a vivid polytheism 
with a wealth of differentiated human qualities ; and his view con- 
tained the germ of superhuman monotheism (the belicf in Fate). 
From him plastic art and science sprang fully formed and men attained 
to a completely theoretical and monistic outlook and to the separation 
of the particular arts and sciences. Then rationalism made way for a 
new religious movement, and theory for the practical art of life and 
technical skill. The great march of Greck evolution ended 
in philosophical monotheism (Plato, Aristotle, Cleanthes), in religious 
agnosticism, and in doctrines of salvation. 


LEARNING 


The Greeks borrowed their alphabetical writing from the 
Phoenicians. That is proved by the names of the characters, which 
were simply taken over along with them, each beginning with the 
sound designated, and by their phonetic values, which were changed 
only where a separate Semitic sound seemed unnecessary. Merchants 
of both peoples were doubtless the medium of transference ;_ this 
is in keeping with the fact that the Grecks only seem to have adopted 
writing at the beginning of their great commercial colonizing activities 
(about 700 B.c.), that it was mechanically transferred, with names 
and values, not in a scholarly manncr by the translation of the 
pictures (in fact a great advantage !), and lastly that the rhapsodists 
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and knights, the representatives of indigenous culture, clearly rejected 
it as unworthy to be the shrine of exalted learning and great deeds. 
It was only after the religious movement in the second half of the 
seventh century (650-600 B.c.), which raised the city bourgeoisie 
to a position of importance, that writing together with art came to 
be regarded with more respect and recognized as useful in public life. 
Treaties and laws were now recorded in writing and names engraved 
upon sacrificial offerings and tombstones. The Greeks added to the 
consonant alphabet that they had adopted so as to include vowels and 
consonants. The introduction of vowel characters was clearly their 
own invention, and one which completed the alphabet and first 
made it capable of reproducing on paper the whole phonetic content 
of all spoken words so that they could easily be read by all. That 
was a great achievement, equivalent on a higher plane to the develop- 
ment of Babylonian from Egyptian writing. Here, too, the purpose 
seems to have been practical, not scientific; the greater need for 
accuracy was taken as it were for granted, for no new characters 
were invented to designate vowels, but the Phoenician consonant 
characters were used as vowels (a, €, 7, i, 0, Y), or two characters were 
used for one sound (ei =1; ai = ae; 01 = 0e; Oy =U; eu); Only the “big 
O,’’-6, was a remodelled Phoenician character. Twelve vowel characters 
in all sprang up in course of time, a multiplicity with all manner of 
shades of distinction, the long and short i (i and ei), o and ae (ai and 
eta), e and ae, ae and oe, u and ue, which were as difficult to strike as 
the first pure consonants. The characters were untrammelled by any 
pictorial significance for they had been adopted mechanically with 
unmeaning names which only indicated the sounds, and this gave 
rise to almost purely phonetic names for the new sounds, like our a, 
o, f, g, ““o mikron” (little 0), phi, khi, psi, and developed subsequently 
into free application and substitution for various purposes. The 
Greeks used letters to designate geometrical figures and notes (both 
had been closely connected with them since Pythagoras) and so 
invented musical notation. They went further and invented secret 
codes (magic), and special characters were allotted to the planets. 
They also invented shorthand. 

Their system of numeration, on the other hand, continued to be 
very primitive. It was a decimal system in which the position of a 
figure indicated nothing as to its value, but just for that reason 
it was easy to learn. 

Their calendar must originally have been a solar calendar with 
thirty-day months. In the fully historical period the lunar calendar 
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prevailed, obviously borrowed from Phoenicia with the alphabet. 
Since the Greeks had reached a higher cultural level and consciously 
aspired to discover laws, they introduced an intercalary cycle, first 
interposing a thirty-day month every third year (Solon, 594 B.c.), 
an inaccurate measure, then proceeding to greater accuracy and 
intercalating one month each in the third, fifth, and eighth year 
of an eight-year cycle (Cleostratus, 540 B.c.), and finally attaining 
perfect accuracy in Meton’s (482 B.c.) nineteen-year cycle with seven 
intercalary months in the third, fifth, eighth, eleventh, thirteenth, 
sixteenth, and nineteenth year. 

Greek learning begins with the poet of the Wrath and the 
Homeridae who followed him. Like all the rest of Greek culture, it 
lay enshrined in the Homeric poems and spread abroad by 
rhapsodists in unwritten form. The Homeric poems contain 
a metaphysical doctrine of the nature of the great gods, their relation 
to Fate to the parts of Nature and to man, and an ethical and 
political doctrine of right conduct for the nobility, that is, a doctrine 
of values ; the story of Telemachus in the Odyssey embodies a theory 
of pedagogy, showing how a noble youth should be introduced to the 
world, in addition to the educational ideals represented by Achilles, 
Odysseus, and others. 

There was a theory of physics, in which the three parts of the 
universe were assigned to the three chief gods, with an exact descrip- 
tion of Olympus, the earth, and the Underworld. Zeus watched 
over the order of Nature (Nature gods, such as the Sun, the Dawn, 
and the Winds) and of the human world. Gods and men were free 
agents of causality (psychologically elaborated) under the jurisdiction 
of Fate. Further, the whole universe, the sky with the stars and the 
weather, the disk of earth with the divine mountain as well as other 
mountains and seas round which the ocean flowed, and the Under- 
world with its entrance in the west, all were placed in geographic 
position. The Aegean sea was familiar, besides Troy, Mycenae, and 
Ithaca. Beyond on every side was only indeterminate distance, 
where Ethiopia in the south, Thrace in the north, and Sicily in the 
west, were associated with all manner of legends of lotus-eaters 
and polar days, and with myths about lands of giants and the dead 
and the Islands of the Blessed. In psychology the body (the hero 
himself) was distinguished from the soul (the shade, without strength 
or consciousness in death), but the separation was not complete, 
for “‘body’’ meant ‘“‘living man’’. We can detect a physiological 
theory of the heart (diaphragm) as the seat of strength and courage 
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and the spirit (thymos) as the seat of reflection, cares, and resolves ; 
also the doctrine that the drink and food of life (nectar and ambrosia) 
were the source of a particular kind of blood (ichor) and thence of the 
gods’ eternal vigour and life. The power of the gods was partly 
explained, of course, as being due to magic, as well as to greater 
strength and wisdom. A psychological study of character created 
static types of gods and heroes, differentiated first according to age 
(Nestor and Priam as old men; Zeus, Poseidon, Hera, Agamemnon, 
and Alcinous as men and women in their full vigour [fifty]; Ares 
and Aphrodite, Menclaus and Helen, Odysseus and Penclope [aged 
forty and thirty]; with Hector and Andromache [thirty and twenty- 
five] in full maturity ; Apollo and Athena, Achilles, Patroclus, and 
Briseis, and Paris as young men and maidens in the bloom of youth ; 
Telemachus at sixteen) and afterwards according to character and 
temperament; and these types were alsoexamples to youth. To history 
Homer contributed a reference to the origin of the world from Oceanus, 
or from the primeval struggles of the gods among themselves and 
against tryants (Cronos) and giants, and likewise his great picture of 
the fight of the Greeks and Trojans for Helen, which was bound 
to end in the fall of Troy. 

Hesiod’s poems also offer a metaphysical doctrine of the just 
Zeus and the thirty thousand invisible guardians who serve him, 
of his righteous will that has bound himself by a moral law, and an 
ethical doctrine of the right, moral, hard-working, and just life. 
A philosophy of history developed, teaching that man stood at the 
end of a process of degeneration leading from the golden to the silver 
and thence to the iron age, and that he could be saved only by his 
own moral betterment, for the lot of cities and individuals might 
be explained in the light of their moral conduct. All this was no 
longer presented as the philosophic content of a poctic portrayal 
of great and moving heroic lives, as in Homer, but is contained 
in short and sometimes personal diadactic pocms, and it ends with 
the didactic epic on agriculture and seafaring, on the appropriate 
times for them and the best time for marriage, and on the genealogy of 
the gods. Here the “‘ wisdom ”’ poetry that we have observed amongst 
the Babylonians and Jews is all-embracing and yet specialized, quite 
brief, quite personal, and expressive of great zeal for numbers. 
Without prophetic gestures, in the garb of didactic and denunciatory 
poetry, Hesiod presents wisdom as the doctrine of a righteous 
universal God and his law, as science in its most general form, the 
scicnce of agriculture, and the knowledge of the free peasant (though 
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he is presented as typical of humanity), as the doctrine of the universal 
reign of moral law and of the important natural laws governing 
days and numbers. The particular rules of right conduct in morals 
and in business and professional matters he mentions incidentally. 

The Homeridae and the “‘ school ” of Hesiod (the very expression 
denotes the scholarly attitude of these rhapsodists) elaborated the 
masters’ picture of the universe in their own style, as well as the 
sciences. For instance, in ‘“‘ Homer” the description of the Under- 
world and the pedagogical methods of Mentor in the story 
of Telemachus are of late date, as also the extension of the theogony 
in Hesiod to an endless category of gods. So, too, the list of Greek 
tribes with their hero kings and the figures given of the size of the 
fleet and its crews—the catalogue of ships in the Iliad—are the fruit 
of late scholarship. The lost cyclic epics and lost portions of Hesiod’s 
didactic poetry must have contained a whole treasury of local 
variations of the solar legend, a whole genealogy of noble families, 
and a wealth of fables and moral maxims, cast in epic metrical 
form. 

The religious movement before 600 B.c., which generally brought 
men nearer to the gods, in the Dionysan exaltation which merged 
the human soul in the divine, and in Apollo’s call to a loftier purity 
and humanity, gave birth to philosophy as well as to the earliest 
attempts to transform the world into a home of peaceful justice 
and prosperity through voluntary pacts (the Delphic Amphictyony ; 
international law; domestic peace) and codes of law (Solon, Pittacus). 
Thales came and made the first attempt to conceive and explain 
the universe as purely natural and homogeneous, regarding it in the 
first instance as Nature. He laid the foundation of empirical science 
which takes nothing for granted and seeks to establish a theory of 
the universe, for he himself set the example by his scientific labours 
at one point. Metaphysics and physics as an undivided unit were 
thereby stirred to life. 

And now the second scientific era dawned. The investigator 
or wise man (sophos) supplanted the poet, and prose took the place 
of verse. A universal science, “ philosophy,” in fact broke away 
from poetry and developed by annexing one part of the universe 
after another from the realm of poetry. Thus philosophy aimed at a 
complete scientific world survey, primarily by treating every subject 
as Thales treated Nature: he stripped the traditional poetical 
concepts of the unnecessary anthropomorphic elements (thus the 
first father of the universe, Oceanus, became the common element 
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water, and the gods were turned into forces) and tried to explain 
Nature by the resultant more abstract elements and forces, observing 
natural processes calmly and rationally in order to grasp their 
essence and their transformations, and paying special attention to 
regularly recurring phenomena in order to foretell future events (the 
solar eclipse of 585 B.c.); always he was careful not to falsify 
experience by fancies, and observation by imagination. 

The outcome of this new spirit of scientific investigation was, 
on the one hand, a series of supreme metaphysical concepts (water— 
Thales; the boundless—Anaximander; the One—Xenophanes ; 
number, or harmony—Pythagoras; Being—Parmenides), on the 
other the new science of physics. 

Anaximander (610-547 B.c.) was already working with the 
concepts of warm and cold and with several elements which inter- 
acted as opposites. He conceived of them as separating from primeval 
matter and offered an obscure explanation of becoming and passing 
away in which ‘“‘ atonement ”’ and “ penalty ”’ are the foundation of 
law. He formed clear mechanical ideas of the nature of the stars 
and their movements, so clear that he could make a model of the 
gigantic wheels with holes through which the heavenly fire broke 
forth, and of the whole dome of the sky with its fixed stars; the 
various distances of the stars were given as the diameters of the 
wheels, mathematically clear, though in simple ratios. He also 
made a model of the earth, a map of the world. His pupil, Anaximenes 
of Miletus (585-528 B.c.), was really a physicist pure and simple. 
He dismissed primeval matter, “‘ the boundless ”’ as mere phantasy ; 
everything was to be explained through the rarefaction and con- 
densation of an infinitely extended, simple, omnipresent, and tangible- 
intangible element; everything was air (a gaseous substance), 
which is condensed to water (fluid) and earth (solid), and rarefied to 
fire. The three states of aggregation lay at the heart of his view 
of the universe, and their varying density and mass explained the 
position of objects in space. Air was wind (force) and soul 
(life). So, too, the protagonists or the atomic theory, Leucippus 
and Anaxagoras (in the fifth century) were almost physicists pure and 
simple, but their theory of physics presupposes the philosophic 
doctrine of Parmenides. The first attempt to emancipate a separate 
science from the domination of philosophy was of short duration. 
The notions of the elements, the states of aggregation, and density 
were not enough to enable men to grasp the physical constitution 
of the universe; new notions were needed and began to develop 
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within the universal mother science, philosophy, as the common 
property of metaphysics and other branches. 

Meanwhile, philosophy had detached a vital part of men’s 
view of the universe from the realm of poetry. The new metaphysics 
of Pythagoras (570-500 B.c.) and Xenophanes (575-475 B.c.) took 
possession of the theory of the gods and of virtue and created the 
sciences of theology and ethics in the religious garb of a doctrine 
of salvation. Pythagoras followed Thales in eliminating the 
anthropomorphic elements from the essence of the universe and saw 
it as beautiful and rational order, numerically determined in simple 
and pleasing proportions, as cosmos and harmony. Hesiod, and after 
him Anaximander, paid great attention to mathematics, which was 
the first pure science to break away from philosophy and its associa- 
tion with metaphysics. Its leading concepts were discovered—the 
point and line and surface and bodies; speculation began on the 
relations of the first ten numbers and men perceived that the problem 
of geometry was to probe the secrets of simple figures and bodies. 
The application of mathematics to music was discovered (the relation 
between the length of strings and the pitch of sounds) and to physics 
(harmony in the relation between the distances of the stars). But at 
the same time the new outlook on the universe led to the exposition 
of an ideal of harmony in the individual (health and virtue), in the 
State (the rule of those who know how to rule; peace and order ; 
education) and in the nation (the divine kingdom of reason). Ethics 
and politics, hygiene and pedagogy, called for scientific treatment. 
Whilst showing every respect for the heritage of the past and expressly 
acknowledging the ancient gods and customs and constitutional 
form, Pythagoras was an innovator whose aim it was to breed a 
new aristocracy in the name of a higher divinity and morality. 
Homer and Hesiod came to be regarded as good for the multitude 
who could not understand or achieve what the new teaching involved. 

Then Xenophanes, the poet-seer, definitely attacked the older 
poets; he had the zeal of one who offers salvation through the 
rational and natural gospel of the one God, the moral indignation 
of one who regards the idea of a visible god as blasphemy, to say 
nothing of a stealing, cheating, fornicating god, and a bourgeois 
contempt for everything fantastic and useless. His theological meta- 
physics acted as a stimulus to the theory of knowledge and through 
it to the psychology and history of the future; he wantéd to sing 
of the Persians and their repulse, of the foundation of Elea in his 
Own day, and not of Troy and the Titans. But even in the sphere of 
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learning his influence was chiefly felt in his thrusting aside Homer’s 
view of the universe as something belonging to a bygone age, some- 
thing irrational and immoral, and his demand for a purely scientific 
and piously natural outlook to supplant it. Everywhere Nature, 
rationally observed and followed, was supreme. Nature was God, to 
be merged in Nature was salvation and the highest bliss; Nature 
was man, who attains bliss not only in contemplation but in action, 
in eating, drinking, loving, care for his home and city, and civic virtue. 

Pythagoras founded a school. His Brotherhoods not only carried 
on educational, political, and loftier religious activities, but also 
conducted research. A whole succession of mathematicians advance 
the science of geometry; doubtless the theorem of Pythagoras 
was discovered by one of them, if not by the master himself. Even 
Plato learned from the Pythagoreans, though not till Parmenides 
had influenced the school by his strict and forceful logic. Alcmaeon 
of Croton was also a Pythagorean, possibly an immediate contemporary 
and pupil of the master (before 500 B.c.); he was the founder of a 
scientific medical school. He introduced into physiology and 
pathology the antitheses of cold and warm, dry and moist, with 
which Anaximander operated in physics. When the opposites are 
balanced the result is health, when one alone prevails disease appears. 
According to his teaching the same elements and forces dominate 
physics and physiology, universal and human nature, and the theory 
of medicine was treated as part of natural science or physics. In 
particular, he first localized the soul in the brain and recognized 
the sensory nerves as channels of sensation. He dissected animals 
and so made the study and dissection of animals the basis of anatomy 
and physiology. The earliest writings comprised in the work of 
Hippocrates (older than Hippocrates himself) sprang from the same 
scientific absorption in the pure observation of Nature. 

Pythagoras and Xenophones also influenced Hecataeus of Miletus 
(about 500 B.c.). It is true that in the first instance he only did for 
genealogy and geography what Thales did for natural science; he 
swept away unnecessary anthropomorphism and searched for sober 
facts and knowledge based upon his own observation. But he, too, was 
strongly and deliberately opposed to Homer. He sought to sweep 
away the incredible and fantastic, with impossibilities and mutually 
contradictory traditions. He purified the myths, made them more 
rational and moral, and introduced harmony and chronological 
order into the genealogies. Four books of genealogies have survived ; 
their mythical parts must somewhat have resembled the earliest 
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Chinese history, in which everything is reasonable and mathematically 
definite, but pure fiction. A whole school of logographers carried 
on this labour of recasting the myths in a learned form. The same 
spirit working with more favourable material produced the 
earliest geography, a science of peoples and lands, of the 
Mediterranean coasts and cities, as a substitute for the fantasies 
of the Odyssey. The Chinese, too, were good at describing travels. 
In China the disciples of Confucius and Lao Tzu sacrificed all their 
people’s myths, down to the last shred, to the cause of reason and 
morality. Nothing remains but fragments re-interpreted as proofs of 
the rationality and virtue of the earliest kings and compressed into bare 
genealogies. In Greece the early rationalist movement followed the 
same road. Pythagoras and Xenophanes would have liked to see 
Homer re-written in the same way, as would Heraclitus after them. 
But meanwhile Homer had become a textbook of civic education, 
his gods had become city and national patrons of the people, and a 
more scientific and critical scholarship emerged, beside which the 
logographers themselves were mere dabblers. So Homer survived the 
attack of the learned, valued by the citizen classes as an instrument 
of patriotic education, until at last men were mature enough to 
attribute a new aesthetic value to his works and so preserve them to 
the world of scholarship. 

The science of the second phase of Greek culture begins with 
Parmenides and Heraclitus. In philosophy the point of view of pure 
monism prevailed, and the strict method of logic was discovered and 
practised. For the first time in human history men learned to con- 
template the universe in a fully scientific spirit, free from the fetters 
of poetry, of Homer and Hesiod. The road was clear for sober research, 
and that research was conducted without pre-suppositions or the 
admission of revelation, based solely on perception ; transitory aims 
were ignored and consequently unnecessary divine and human 
traits were eliminated; methodical research was conducted solely 
with the instrument of natural reason. In the normal course 
philosophy supplied the general concepts and first principles in each 
field, sometimes successfully (thus in physics first the four elements 
[from Thales to Anaximenes] then the atomic concept [after 
Parmenides] were introduced); there followed the study of the 
particular science by which the philosophic conclusions were 
empirically tested and modified by quite specialized research, and 
finally the conclusions of the separate sciences were applied to 
technical purposes. In Greece philosophy continued to dominate 
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science. That was natural, for in all fields the first steps had to be 
taken, general lines of study had to be laid down, and the method, 
the general concepts and principles, discovered for each separate 
science. It was not till Alexander’s day (after 800 B.c.) that the 
separate sciences attained a limited independence, with the exception 
of history which followed its own methods as early as the fifth century. 
Philosophy detached the whole study of the universe from the 
realm of poetry, but did not leave it altogether free to break up into 
separate sciences. Not till modern times, since a.p. 1600, has the 
full liberation of all the separate sciences become possible and actual, 
together with the full development even of metaphysics, logic, 
aesthetics (Bearbeitungswissenschaften1), and of ethics and the theory 
of non-ethical values (the evaluating sciences). In recounting the 
history of Greek learning we are therefore obliged to look for most of 
the sciences within the ambit of philosophy and to follow their 
progress there. It is only later that we can treat of separate, “‘ exact,”’ 
specialized sciences. 

In the first instance the philosophers established the outlook 
proper to a scientific contemplation of the universe (in contrasting 
and balancing theses, by which all new fundamental scientific know- 
ledge comes into being). Xenophanes had expressed in quite general 
and religious terms the view that the sole object of human investiga- 
tion was Universal Nature (as the One, the Deity). Man is part of 
the Universal and finds salvation by merging himself in it through 
knowledge and right conduct. Parmenides took this as his basis 
and was the first theorist addicted to dogmatism in practice. Man 
contemplates Being, the very essence of Nature of which he is a part ; 
this contemplation, without hypothesis or purpose in the vulgar 
sense, alone of all activities confers bliss. The scholar is essential 
man, theology recedes, and devotion to God is identified with devotion 
to learning, whence spring straightway the first general concepts of 
scientific metaphysics—existence without human intervention, Being 
and Semblance, Being and change. Heraclitus rejected Being as 
‘intangible entity ’’ and introduced Becoming. Protagoras discovered 
that all Being is humanly conditioned ; it is not absolute existence, 


1 Professor Schneider uses the term Bearbeitungswissenschaften to designate 
metaphysics, logic, and aesthetics. In his Metaphysik als exakte Wissenschaft 
(Meiner, Leipzig, 119-21) he writes: ‘ Bearbeiten in general means to form ideas 
from perceptions and ideas, and again to make these resultant ideas perceptible 
to others, to present them as something within the grasp of all ”’ (vol. iii, p. 497). 
Again, ‘* Bearbeiten correctly and generally is to gain a knowledge of the object 
of human experience in order to make use of it.”"—Translator’s note. 
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but Being presented to the human organism and conditioned by 
human measure ; all that we know is the product of reason applied to 
sensual impressions, and the worth of all created things must be 
tested by reason in relation to its purpose. But for all this shifting 
of the scientific outlook, which placed man at the centre of the 
universe as assimilator of experience (‘‘ homo-centric ’’ instead of 
‘“‘ terra-centric ’’), Protagoras, like Parmenides, remained dogmatic 
in practice and far too theoretical, in spite of his introduction 
of purposes. The criticism of Socrates substituted the fully human 
and scientific for the dogmatic and theoretical outlook ; man as such 
is neither the scholar, whose aim is contemplation, nor the man of 
action pursuing a purpose ; what needs to be inquired into is neither 
the nature of the universe nor the structure of civilization ; man as 
such is every man who desires to know the one thing needful, how 
to act rightly in every case, that is naturally and morally and in such 
a way as to produce true happiness. Thereby Socrates discovered in 
his predecessors’ propositions the essence of the doctrine of right 
conduct! and expressed it scientifically in the formula in which he 
states the purpose of all action and declares right understanding to be 
the way to achieve it. Plato broke through the restriction which con- 
fined this formula to daily life and moral conduct, for he made the 
scientific method of forming concepts which it embodied available 
over the whole field of knowledge. But therewith the centre of gravity 
shifted once more to the reign of abstract inquiry or theory, all the 
more so because the influence of Parmendies revived. Aristotle, who 
consummated the first system of science, regarded “‘ pure contempla- 
tion’ or theory as the highest, divine activity which makes the 
scientist akin to God, but when he devcloped the various supreme 
concepts of metaphysics, he did not propound a general theory 
either of Being as presented to the human organism (Gegebensein) or 
of the doctrine of right conduct. Nevertheless, for the first time 
in human history man actually attained to a fully scientific outlook 
and faced the problem of assimilating rationally the whole content 
of experience in Nature and civilization (but primarily Nature) to 
serve human ends. ‘“ Pure theory,” the exclusion of short-sighted 
hypotheses and purposes, was recognized as having a value and made 
fruitful. The fact that even its value was conditional could be 
comfortably overlooked for the time being. 

The Greeks were the first theorists of the human race in science 


: See my book, Metaphysik als exakte Wissenschaft (Meiner, Leipzig, 1919-21) 
vol. iii. 
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and art. In every field they rose above the level of mere practice and 
tried everywhere to discover impartially what is. They eliminated 
the disturbing human element, whether as divinities and divine 
commandments, as human institutions and customs, or as immediate 
advantage; they gathered simple observations and arranged them 
under concepts which were likewise the outcome of simple observa- 
tion. The result was the self-concentration of particular groups 
and their subsequent union as a single whole. A distinct body 
of scientific and esthetic problems arose, and ultimately, too, a higher 
and more richly endowed practice. 

With metaphysics determining the point of view and framing 
general concepts, method developed. Parmenides, when he adopted 
the theoretical point of view and established dogmatically in practice 
the first sharply defined general concepts, laid the foundations of 
logic, for he began his work with a plainly evident fact (the first 
axiom), introduced the first contrast of mutually exclusive opposites, 
and applied them to science by way of identity, contradiction, 
and the eliminated middle term. Therewith he initiated the process 
of strict proof, at first, indeed, very unreliable, because in practice 
every possibility of misuse lay open and could only be eliminated 
gradually by a process of theoretical clarification. The intervention 
of Protagoras was destructive and yet essential to final clarification. 
Man, as the measure of all things and values, throws principle over- 
board, values according to advantage and enjoyment, proves what 
he likes, persuades and deludes; but words are recognized to be 
mere labels for facts, free and beautiful, an artistic instrument 
that can be used for good or ill. The Socratic practice pursued the 
aim of forming correct and clear-cut concepts in order to determine 
the course that will really bring happiness in individual cases. 
Socrates proceeded from the first statement of a right course to test 
its practical consequences ; based on the results of this examination, 
he framed a fresh statement, tested again, and so continued, back- 
wards and forwards between hypothesis and experience, until the 
hypothesis was in harmony with experience and purpose. In addition 
he originated the method of determining the exact meaning of every 
word ; he taught men to define. Plato used his method for purposes 
of scientific investigation, to determine the notion of the particular 
virtues, and to attain knowledge of the nature of the universe. 
Aristotle gave final scientific form to the vast material which was 
handed down to him, amassing yet more by his zealous, systematic 
labours. A system was built up which was a uniform survey of 
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all human experience in accurately defined concepts of static Being, 
grouped according to likeness and difference. The Socratic formula 
and Plato’s adaptation of it to the theoretical and practical sciences 
provided a framework for the whole system in which the most 
universal sciences (metaphysics) and concepts (form; matter) 
led on to the more specialized. The ideal to which Parmenides 
aspired of the oneness of all knowledge is here logically attained 
without sacrificing multiplicity. In Aristotle’s hands the method 
became an instrument of research and classification. What 
Parmenides had anticipated by his practical example, what Socrates 
had consistently practised and taught as technique (the latter, 
indeed, only partially), was now theoretically defined. The theory 
of opposites, exclusive or otherwise, of identity, contradiction, 
and the eliminated middle term, the theory of defining concepts, 
and, as the outcome of both, the theory of the conclusion, of the true 
syllogism, and the varieties and causes of the false syllogism, now 
became part of man’s acknowledged intellectual store. This “‘ formal 
logic ’? made no advance from the time of Aristotle down to Leibniz 
and Kant, and even those two great thinkers only made minor 
additions. It is easy to understand why induction continued to be 
practised beside formal logic and deduction, without being grasped 
theoretically or reckoned of equal value: the great problem was to 
bring the whole mass of material under survey, to fix its internal 
structure, and that was accomplished by the deductive method of 
the ageing civilization ; induction was conceived only as a division 
of labour in gathering material and classifying it under existing 
general concepts (even in zoology or politics). Aristotle’s system 
constituted the firm nucleus of assured knowledge, whence it was 
possible to carry on further research in the separate sciences, working 
exactly and empirically in spheres previously demarcated according 
to the strict requirements of the method that Aristotle had 
deliberately established. 

Of these, mathematics and physics claim further detailed con- 
sideration. Both had developed a certain independent position 
since the time of Anaximander and Pythagoras. If those who 
represented them, Anaximenes and perhaps a few Pythagoreans, 
were called sophos and not physikos or mathematikos, that was only 
because the conscious realization of the distinction between general 
and special sciences was of later growth. Since Parmenides 
philosophy had exercised a fertilizing influence especially on these 
two sciences by endowing them with axiom and proof as methods of 
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presentation. Philosophy, too, was fostering the germs of future 
mathematics and physics, which, however, were not destined to 
develop in the antique world: firstly, there was atomic physics 
in its purely quantitative (Leucippus) and its qualitative (Anaxagoras) 
form, rendered possible by Parmenides’ distinction between Being 
(essence) and Semblance, and between unity and plurality; then 
Heraclitus’ doctrine of law governing the course of Nature. Both 
were made generally known by Epicurus (after Democritus had 
elaborated them) and the Stoics, but both remained barren, mere 
tranquillizers in the service of the theories of non-ethical and ethical 
values. Nor did the mathematical theory emerge that should have 
accompanied them, dealing with the most delicate movements. 
The prerequisite of a science of physics capable of stating the 
mathematical natural laws governing causal sequence was a scientific 
mastery of the world as static Being. This part of the physical 
survey of the world also remained within the sphere of philosophy, 
and little specialized knowledge emerged. Aristotle elaborated it, 
showing a world moving in perfect and eternal cycles, a world of 
zether above the moon, and a world containing the four earthly 
elements; purely mechanical motion was explained by these 
constantly seeking their place in the whole. Plato’s myth of the 
Creator and his conception of Ideas (form) in matter, and of the 
best of all possible worlds, was metaphysics and ethics applied to 
cosmology, not physics. On the other hand, his attempt to 
identify the elements with regular geometrical bodies attained 
importance in the modern world as a stimulus to molecular 
mechanics. 

Psychology, as a science concerned with what is, remained 
wholly within the realm of philosophy. The cognition of Parmenides 
(Xenophanes) was attributed to thought and sensation. Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles disputed whether perception springs from the 
stimulus of like by like or by unlike; Leucippus held that it was 
due to the emission and reception of tiny atomic images. Protagoras 
described the soul as a bundle of sensations, and held that thoughts 
were the result of sensual images. Plato distinguished three faculties 
of the soul, reason, spirit, and desire. Aristotle described the soul, 
physical and spiritual, as made up of nutritive and formative powers, 
powers of perception, desire, and movement, of inference, judgment, 
and morality. Plato added a metaphysical theory of psychology 
(a theory of cognition) mythical in character. We find the germs 
of the psychology of nations and of animals and plants. From 
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Aristotle’s ethics Theophrastus extracted the earliest theory of types 
of human character. 

Aristotle endowed biology with fundamental notions which 
yielded a general theory of procreation, nutrition, and development 
(dispositions ; entelechy) and the elements of a survey of existing 
forms in the plant and animal world. He himself drew up the 
animal scheme and his friend Theophrastus that of the plants. 

Protagoras gave a purely scientific basis to ethics and the theory 
of non-ethical values, as also to politics. He was the first to write 
scientifically on the psychology and worth of the virtues (especially 
on ambition) and on justice and the State. Socrates then sought 
to distinguish moral conduct that brought true happiness from merely 
a moral conduct, but was not altogether successful. Plato and 
Aristotle made it one of their principal tasks to fix the notions of the 
chief virtues in a system of static Being, treating the question as 
one of psychology and values, as also to fix the notions of the several 
forms of political constitution and examine their merits. Epicurus 
and the Stoics were almost specialists in the evaluating sciences. 
Epicurus nearly perfected psychological theory of non-ethical 
values. 

Pedagogy likewise remained locked within the confines of philo- 
sophy, and, indeed, of a special branch of philosophy, namely politics. 
Homer had laid the foundation of knightly class education and 
provided it with models in Achilles, Hector, Odysseus, Telemachus, 
and in Helen, Andromache, Penelope, and Briseis. In Hesiod these 
ideals plumbed greater depths of religious morality and civic earnest- 
ness. Pythagoras created the philosophical ideal of an intellectual 
aristocracy as a scholarly ideal of education towards harmony, 
and Xenophanes that of oneness with divine Nature and of civic 
rationality, energy, and ability. Both ideals influenced civic educa- 
tion in practice, especially in the democratic city State of Athens 
which owed to Solon its groundwork of free religious and patriotic 
sentiment and its extended system of military service, and to 
Pisistratus the written version of Homer as its educational text- 
book. During the fifth century the ideal of the harmoniously 
healthy and virtuous citizen spread to very wide circles. Mean- 
while the philosophy of Protagoras dominated pedagogy as well as 
politics and ethics. For the first time the factors in education and 
the value of a scientific training to the individual and the com- 
munity were subjected to inquiry. In the earliest student community 
gathered around Protagoras a definite course of instruction imparted 
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advanced knowledge and trained the higher faculties; dialectic, 
rhetoric, and grammar were established as the principal subjects in the 
curriculum of the future. Plato contributed the cultural ideal of 
the philosopher aristocrat, perfectly fitted by knowledge and virtue 
to contemplate God and rule in the State, in addition to that of the 
knightly guardian and defender of the city State. Lastly, he 
elaborated an ideal of universal education for all citizens at the 
expense of the State, and a curriculum graded intellectually and 
physically according to age. In Aristotle we find beside the cultural 
ideal of the scholar (theorist) that of the educated, well-to-do 
citizen in the Hellenic great State, which subsequently developed 
into that of the educated member of the ruling class, whether as 
officer or administrator, as scholar or merchant, and likewise as 
world citizen, who lives only to promote his own true happiness 
in the Epicurean or Stoic sense. Plato founded the first university, 
the Academy in Athens, and Aristotle established beside it the first 
research institute with division of labour, the Lyceum in Athens ; 
thanks to its students Demetrius of Phalerus and Straton of 
Lampsacus it became the model for the museum in Alexandria, 
the first State institute of research and education. 

Of the three chief subjects of study introduced by Protagoras, 
dialectic finally remained a part of philosophy in the form of logic. 
Rhetoric was developed empirically through the example of great 
political orators, from Pericles and Isocrates to A%schines and 
Demosthenes, and of great rhetoricians and ethical orators like 
Protagoras and Gorgias; Aristotle gave it its final scholarly form, 
without relating it definitely to the system. Grammar likewise 
owed its origin to the great Sophists; Protagoras distinguished 
the various kinds of sentence and the tenses of the verb and discussed 
the articles, whilst Gorgias investigated antitheses, metaphors, and 
consonances, and Hippias synonyms; Plato and Aristotle fostered it 
as an aid in the solution of more exalted problems (Plato’s Sophist 
dialogues and Aristotle’s categories or forms of predication used for 
purposes of investigation). It became altogether detached from 
philosophy, and developed into a distinct exact science. 

It seems that Aristotle never drafted his outlines of a ‘‘ Science 
of Making” (Poetics), except his theory of the drama. The 
psychological and logical aesthetics of the drama remained a province 
of philosophy. 

To the science of history, which had attained independence 
as early as the fifth century, contemporary philosophy contributed 
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only germs whose development was reserved for the modern world. 
Such was the first scientific theory of the origin of the world 
from a vortex generated in Chaos by the nous, the force of 
reason (Anaxagoras), or from a number of vortices produced some- 
how by the fall of atoms (Democritus), or by their deflection whilst 
falling (Epicurus). Not till Kant put forward his theory of the 
origin of the solar system was this cosmogony developed and brought 
within the ambit of exact and specialized research. Protagoras’ 
theory of man’s primeval state, of his early inventions and attempts 
to establish justice and the State, was first developed in Plato’s 
historical and philosophical speculations concerning the division 
of labour and contract in the earliest times and the cycles of 9,000—- 
10,000 years in which civilization revolved between great natural 
catastrophes and forms of State organization ; but it only came to 
full fruition in such modern theories as that of State treaties, of 
the progress of civilization in history, and so on. Im all provinces 
of research Aristotle instituted historical studies for purposes of 
compilation and survey. Theophrastus wrote Opinions on Physics, 
the earliest work on the history of philosophy ; Dicaearchus of Messina 
laid the foundations of the descriptive history of civilizaton in his 
Life in Greece. The collection of constitutions of almost all the Greek 
States, instituted by Aristotle, contained the material for a general 
constitutional history, but Aristotle only used it as a basis for the 
systematic theorems contained in his Politics. The dominant 
interest was still to survey static Being, even in relation to what 
moves and grows. 

Mathematics stands first among the separate branches of know- 
ledge which were detached from philosophy and developed into 
strictly specialized sciences in the age of Alexander and his successors. 
Pythagoras had laid its scientific basis (before 500 B.c.) as the chief 
element in his philosophy. It even received its name as a fundamental 
science from the Pythagoreans. It was detached from its material 
basis by the definition of its fundamental concepts (number, point, 
line, surface, body, angle, ratio, and magnitude) and their accurate 
and abstract investigation as something akin to the divine. When 
Parmenides had propounded and proved the first strict thesis (con- 
cerning Being) in philosophy, the new science also took shape. 
In the Pythagorean school—within the realm of philosophy, that 
is—during the course of the fifth century the chief theorems of 
elementary plane geometry were scientifically grasped and stated, 
besides a few general principles in the theory of number; and a 
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theory of ratios applying both to ratios between whole numbers 
and incommensurable (irrational) quantities was established. 
‘Geometrical algebra’? was associated with geometry; it was a 
noteworthy forerunner of Descartes’ “‘ analytical geometry ”’, which 
may help us to realize the passage from the concrete treatment of the 
abstract in antiquity to the abstract treatment of the concrete in 
the modern era. The infinite and the continuous quantity likewise 
emerged as fundamental concepts in the Eleatic school (Zeno worked 
with them), but were carefully avoided by mathematicians. By the 
end of the fifth century there were in addition to the Pythagorean 
mathematicians (Archytas) independent specialists who were laying 
the foundations of advanced geometry. The Sophist Hippias of Elis 
discovered a curve by which an angle could be trisected and the circle 
squared. The first complete work on geometry appeared, and 
mathematics found a place in the curriculum of higher education. 
Plato, who was keenly interested in mathematics, worked out 
the analytical method of mathematical proof from the obstetric- 
dialectic method of the Socratic philosophy. His friend Eudoxus of 
Cnidus invented the method of reductio ad absurdum. His new 
concept of ratio embraced incommensurable quantities, and he, too, 
dealt systematically with the sectio aurea. Aristotle does not seem 
to have concerned himself at all with mathematics. But his con- 
summation of the first scientific system and his strictly logical method 
influenced the science in its beginnings. It was now detached 
altogether from philosophy, and stood as a model of severely scientific 
method. Euclid was at work in Alexandria under Ptolemy I (about 
300 B.c.). He was known as Euclid of Alexandria and the place of his 
birth is unknown. He gathered together all the mass of mathematical 
material in Greece and presented it, systematic, complete, and without 
a gap, in deductive and synthetic form (starting with postulates 
and axioms) by the method of strict definition and conclusion. 
Euclid’s Elements first gave final and perfect form to one branch 
of universal science, and have therefore survived as a classic; as 
an ideal of scientific method, they were a model for other sciences, and 
as a perfect scientific work they constituted the earliest textbook, a 
Greek gift to mankind in the province of exact science, and still in use 
to-day. Euclid himself gave proof of his versatility in the treatment 
of his subject by presenting the substance of the first six 
books also in analytical form in the Data. The greatest mathematician 
of antiquity, Archimedes of Syracuse (died 212 B.c.), followed directly 
after Euclid. In arithmetic he showed how to visualize and present 
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concretely infinitely great numbers (The Psammites or Sandcounter) 
and he devised geometrical methods which produced fruitful results in 
the mechanical field, and even touched the fringe of the differential 
and integral calculus. The “ infinite’? was brought into the service 
of specialized science. Further, he accomplished the quadrature 
of the circle and the parabola determined the area of the ellipse, the 
ratio of the surface of a sphere to its great circle and that of its volume 
to the volume of a cylinder described round it, and treated fully of the 
circular cone and spheroid of rotation. Essentially a matter of form, 
a successful method of presentation, was the achievement of 
Apollonius of Perga (about 240-200 B.c.) in explaining the ellipse, 
the parabola, and the hyperbola in terms of the cone, as conic sections. 
He also investigated the fundamentals of geometry—so near was 
that science in antiquity to logical completion. However, the achieve- 
ments of Archimedes were never fully assimilated by the antique 
world; they were not thoroughly appreciated and consummated 
till the modern era. 

Physics, too, was established by philosophers as a branch of 
philosophy. In the work of Thales and Anaximander metaphysical 
and physical general concepts grew up together, detached from the 
poetical and religious outlook on the universe. The first notions 
of the elements, the first theory of the issue of the elements 
from primeval matter, and the first idea of the heavenly 
machinery were the work of Anaximander. Anaximenes of Miletus 
was already a pure physicist who based his cosmology on the states 
of aggregation (solid, liquid, and gaseous), their varying density, and 
the transmutation from one to another. Pythagoras introduced his 
notion of harmony into physics. Mathematics was allied with physics 
and continued to be so closely bound up with it that all the great 
original mathematicians were also great physicists. Whilst atomic 
theories and cosmogonies remained within the realm of philosophy, 
theories concerning the movement of the heavens and the statics and 
dynamics of solids and liquids were detached, together with 
mathematics, and their further study conducted by strict mathematical 
methods as a separate science. Statics and dynamics were the 
Scientific physics of antiquity. 

The mechanics of the heavens, explained by Anaximander on 
the hypothesis of a number of wheels circling round the earth 
at distances expressed in simple numerical ratios and letting 
the heavenly fire shine through holes of varying sizes, was first 
stated mathematically by Eudoxus of Cnidus, Plato’s friend. He 
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reduced all ‘‘ apparent ” stellar movements, i.e. those which deviated 
from the ideal circular motion—to strictly circular movements by 
means of a system of concentric spheres. It seems, too, that he was 
the founder of spherical geometry, as well as the author of the first 
scientific catalogue of stars. It was in vain that Aristarchus of 
Samos (before 250 B.c.) opposed his strictly mathematical proposi- 
tions with the hypothesis that the earth and planets revolved round 
the sun. He made excessive demands on the Greck’s powers of 
abstraction, and his own mathematical equipment was too slight. 
The great expert of the antique world in astronomical observation, 
Hipparchus of Nicaea (160-125 B.c.), saw no reason to abandon the 
theory of Eudoxus. He developed spherical trigonometry, worked out 
a table of chords, calculated the length of the solar year and the 
equinoctial and solisticial points, and determined the orbits of 
particular stars more accurately; in so doing he discovered the 
precession of the equinoxes and drew up a catalogue of between 
eight and nine thousand fixed stars. About the same time (150 B.c.) 
Seleucus of Seleucia observed the influence of the moon on the tides. 
The account of astronomy given by Claudius Ptolemy (about 
A.D. 1380), which became the classical textbook of the next 1,500 
years, was based upon Eudoxus and Hipparchus. 

Anaximander in his day had tried to make an exact model of 
the earth within the universe. Eudoxus declared that the circum- 
ference of the earth was 400,000 stadia. But Eratosthenes of Cyrene 
(275-195 B.c.), the third principal of the library at Alexandria, 
described the surface of the earth with mathematical accuracy and 
divided it into degrees, besides being the first to measure degrees 
with scientific accuracy. He was thus the founder of scientific geodesy. 

Archytus the Pythagorean is said to have laid the foundation 
of mechanics, but it was Archimedes (died 212 B.c.) who raised it to 
the rank of an exact, mathematical science. His Elements of 
Mechanics contained the principal thesis concerning the static 
moments of forces (‘‘ Give me a fulcrum on which to rest, and from it I 
will move the earth ’’), with proof of its truth, besides investigations 
into the position of the centre of gravity in triangles, parallelograms, 
cylinders, and cones. His work On Bodies Floating in Liquids 
originated hydrostatics by examining the problems of specific gravity. 
He is said, too, to have invented the compound pulley, the worm and 
wheel, the water-screw, and the burning-glass. 


1 The stadium was about 200 yards, the course for a foot-race.—Translator’s 
note, 
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He carried on research in optics and discovered the first thesis 
of catoptrics about the refraction of rays, but no further advance 
resulted. So, too, the researches conducted by Ctesibius of Alexandria 
(before 250 B.c.) into air-pressure was only put to technical use, and 
did not lead to a clear understanding of the true nature of the pro- 
cesses. Scientific achievement had reached its limit. Applied science 
used previous discoveries for the construction of military engines 
and machines used in building, and for mechanical devices and toys 
(automata). The textbook of applied mechanics that held the field 
down to the sixteenth century 4.D. was the work of Hero, a professor 
of the second century B.c. in Alexandria. 

Philosophers also attempted to include medicine within their 
sphere. But medicine was a practical science, its theory was many- 
sided and difficult to grasp, and it received little from philosophy 
except the exhortation to observe accurately and exclude false 
assumptions (Thales). Practical medicine did not benefit at all from 
the formulas of Pythagoras and Alemaeon of Croton. In the com- 
pilation which bears the name of Hippocrates of Cos (460-377 B.c.) 
philosophy is actually repudiated as_ useless, especially the 
teachings of Empedocles. We have descriptions of diseases 
and accounts of their progress based on close observation, the 
beginnings of statistics of mortality, indications of finer methods of 
examination (auscultation) and a purely empirical therapy, by 
which excellent results were attained in the field of surgery (broken 
legs, dislocations, the treatment of wounds, as well as anal fistulas, 
hemorrhoids, bleeding, and amputations at the joint) and in dict 
(for invalids, healthy people, and special occupations). There was 
an anatomical theory which comprised fairly clear ideas of the chief 
intestines, vessels, and nerves, and was based upon the dissection of 
animals (Alemaeon) and occasional examination of the wounded 
or the dead, and a physiological theory of the four chief humours 
(blood, phlegm, and yellow and black gall) which was associated on a 
purely natural basis with the elements and the seasons and held to 

account for the different temperaments and diseases. The 
demonological explanation of epilepsy was rejected as too human. 
Climate and soil, too, were expressly mentioned as factors in health 
in the book On Airs, Waters, and Places. Everywhere clear reason 
was dominant, natural explanations, cautious observation, and 
an obvious fear of over-hasty or superstitious assumptions. 
After Aristotle had set up a general scientific ideal of strictly 
methodical research, and had written his special works on the anatomy 
L2 
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and physiology of animals, medical scholars at the time of 
Alexander set to work afresh in their own special field. Herophilus of 
Chalcedon (about 300 B.c.), the physician in ordinary to Ptolemy I, 
and Erasistratus of Ceos, his adversary, the physician in ordinary 
to Seleucis I, advanced anatomy by constant dissection. Exact 
descriptions were now given of the brain, the sensory and motor 
nerves, the eye, the interior of the heart, the duodenum, the lymphatic 
ducts, and the sexual organs. Herophilus, who was primarily a 
physician, developed the diagnosis of the pulse, and Erasistratus, 
who was primarily a surgeon, came very near to the theory of the 
circulation of the blood. For the rest, they attacked one another 
violently, for one referred everything to disturbances of the 
humours and the other to errors of diet, one tried to cure everything 
by medicine, the other by diet. The medical science of antiquity 
had reached its limits. It had attained a static, anatomical knowledge 
of the form of the organs, the beginnings of a physiological explanation 
of movement, besides an empirical description of disease, prognosis, 
and therapy. Not till the modern era was the subject studied wholly 
from the causal point of view with the help of experiments and 
vivisection, through which, and through the microscope, a science 
of anatomy, physiology, and pathology were created which provided 
a genuine basis for correct medical treatment. 

Just as the Greeks lacked a strictly scientific and complete theory 
of medicine, so they had no science of jurisprudence. It is true 
that politics, the theory of the State and constitution, was, as we 
have seen, a principal branch of philosophy. But interest was con- 
centrated in “‘the best possible State’, that which best fulfilled its 
divine or human purpose. They inquired, too, into the nature of 
justice, both as natural right and as statute law, and into the object 
of punishment (Protagoras and Hippias), but these were no more 
than theoretical discussions. They had dialectic and rhetoric, 
represented by speeches pleading the cause of particular accused 
persons, but they did not discuss and define strictly the principles 
of law and jurisprudence. Though Greek law and constitutions 
naturally passed though a process of evolution which can be 
traced in philosophy and in the monuments, there was no real 
jurisprudence, understood as a science of legal interpretation, such 
as the Romans possessed, but only unwritten practice. According 
to Cicero, Theophrastus, Aristotle’s friend and pupil, also compiled 
a collection of laws. But there were no legal commentaries. 

On the other hand a critical school of philology and lexicography 
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sprang up once more in Alexandria, following in Aristotle’s foot- 
steps. It was founded by Zenodotus of Ephesus (who was the first 
principal of the library in Alexandria from about 320 to 280 B.c.). 
He used the manuscripts in the library in order to bring out the first 
scholarly version of Homer’s works. Homer was no longer used as the 
sole educational textbook ; he had been made almost impossible by 
the more scientific requirements in education (the Sophists) and moral 
scruples (Plato), but was rescued by Aristotle who taught men to 
appreciate his poetry as a work of art; and now in the atmosphere 
created by the newly founded library he was first ‘‘ edited’ with 
strict scholarly care. 

Callimachus of Cyrene (310-288 B.c.) was the founder of the new 
bibliographical science. A system of classifying and editing books 
developed from the organized libraries of Aristotle and his disciples 
and the library methods of the Orientals, especially the Babylonians. 
Callimachus wrote the first systematic catalogue of the Alexandrian 
library in 120 volumes; it was the first complete survey of Greek 
literature, arranged according to subject and author and chronology. 
It was reproduced in book form. 

His two successors, the third and fourth principals of the 
Alexandrian library, Aristophanes of Byzantium (253-180 B.C.) 
and Aristarchus of Samothrace (215-148 B.c.) established the 
ideal of scholarly and critical editing by their own practice. 
These first ‘‘Grammarians’”’ (so-called because they devoted 
scholarly attention to literature, the grammata) determined, by their 
choice of books worthy of scholarly editing, what were to be “classics” 
and descend to posterity: Homer, Hesiod, Archilochus, Alcaeus, 
Anacreon, Pindar, the three great tragedians with Aristophanes, and 
Plato. Aristotle was still too recent. Aristophanes of Byzantium 
introduced the signs for syllabic quantity and punctation into the 
texts. He added introductions and critical notes (scholia) to the 
purged texts, and he was the author of the first great dictionary 
(leveis). His pupil Aristarchus of Samothrace left some eight hundred 
critical and explanatory commentaries on the works of Greek poets. 
His versions of the texts are still authoritative. Nothing proves 
their excellence more irrefutably than the fact that among many 
hundred newly discovered Homeric lines there is not one that fills 
a gap in the version of Aristarchus. His freedom of judgment is 
shown by his admission of Archilochus to the ranks of the classics. 
His terminology and his philological and substantive annotations 
probably formed the chief intellectual store of later grammarians. 
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Dionysius Thrax made the earliest systematic compilation of material 
for a science of language in the first century B.c. ; it had been collected 
by the great Sophists from Protagoras onwards, then by Plato, 
incidentally by Aristotle, and finally by the philologists of the 
Alexandrian age in the course of their professional work as editors. 
Dionysius Thrax was the author of the earliest Greek grammar. 
Greek philosophy is concerned with Being, with the enduring 
essence of the universe. It contains only the faint beginnings of a 
philosophy of history. Nevertheless, it exercised a strong influence on 
the study of history.1 Hecataeus of Miletus (about 500 B.c.) was 
influenced by his fellow countrymen Thales, who aimed everywhere at 
sweeping away false hypotheses and only admitting actual fact ; 
doubtless, too, he was influenced by Xenophanes, who rejected the 
fantasies of the epic poets. Under these influences he dealt critically 
with the genealogy of the Heraclids and his own, sweeping away 
“the many and ridiculous fables ” or reinterpreting them rationally 
and establishing an ordered chronological scheme. It was not he, 
however, but Herodotus of Halicarnassus (484-426 B.c.) who was the 
founder of scholarly ‘‘ research ”’ in the province of history, of historia. 
Herein his method was influenced by the Eleatic school, and his critical 
sense was rendered sharper by the vigorous distinction between 
Being and Semblance and the keen logic of Parmenides and Zeno. 
He only wished to write the history of the last seventy years before 
his own birth, for which eye-witnesses and the memory of the living 
were available, and he prepared himself for the task by extensive 
travels. So the first scholarly historical work came into being, follow- 
ing all the lists of kings, annals, and chronicles of pre-scientific peoples 
(and even those were made perfectly accurate and complete in the 
hands of the Greeks); it is a homogeneous work which selects and 
treats of a great subject, a problem of the utmost importance to the 
nation and to world history. In choosing his subject and the method of 
treatment he was partly moved by his own enthusiasm and partly 
influenced by Homer’s Iliad in the version of Pisistratus as an example 
of the Greeks’ struggles against barbarians, by the Persae of Aeschylus 
with its historical philosophy of the just and ruling Deity, and by 
Xenophanes’ appeal to sing the heroic deeds of good citizens instead of 
the battles of Titans and civic strife. The Persians advanced like 
an avalanche to enslave the last free communities in the world ; 
but God was against them on the side of the few and the vigorous. 
The course of world history was changed, the world-domination of the 


? Compare my book Philosophie der Geschichte (Hirt, Leipzig, 1923). 
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Persians at an end, the Greeks liberated their brothers. ‘‘ The deeds 
of men do not pass away, the great and marvellous deeds of Greeks 
and barbarians are not without fame.” History investigates 
and records them justly and impartially. Thucydides of Athens 
(about 460-400 B.c.) demanded still more critical scholarship. He, 
too, was influenced by philosophy. He followed Pythagoras in 
cautiously thrusting the Deity into the background, in explaining 
all historical events by the nature of man, and in his doctrine of the 
development of civilization from savagery through the force of human 
endeavour. Gorgias helped to form his style. But he shared 
the gloomy outlook of the poet Euripides, seeing blind passions 
everywhere at work and prevailing over reason and morality. 
He made of the Peloponnesian war, which he described as one who 
lived through it, an example of human nature, showing the storm of 
passion exhausted and the forces of reason at work in the State and the 
multiplicity of States, causing States to arise and grow and collapse. 
Following the eternal drama of world history deflected by divine 
dispensation and human arrogance and courage (Aeschylus- 
Herodotus) came the eternal drama of human forces influencing 
the course of history (Euripides-Thucydides). Here was the con- 
summation of history as purely natural, psychological elucidation, 
a source of instruction to thinkers and students of human nature, 
but also to politicians. Then followed the first division of the whole 
course of Greek history into four eras, and its explanation by purely 
natural causes, and the first exact account of the requirements of 
critical historical research. Polybius of Megalopolis (210-127 B.c.) 
belonged to the age of strictly specialized knowledge, being a con- 
temporary of Aristarchus, the philologist, and Hipparchus, the astro- 
nomer. He also wrote of what he himself had experienced, often 
on the spot, in the Roman headquarters ;_ it was history at first hand, 
‘pragmatic history,” telling of the work of great diplomats and 
generals, instructive to others of their profession; and he himself 
played a part in it as a great statesman. For he tried in his book 
to prove to his fellow-countrymen that Tyche, Fate herself, was 
resolved on the world domination of Rome, but that within the 
Roman empire Greek culture could and must become dominant. 
As the first great professor of history he also introduced the definite 
reckoning of time in Olympiads (in rivalry with the Roman reckoning 
from the foundation of the city); he compiled masses of instructive 
material of all kinds, and did not overlook the value of history 
to the individual, teaching him to endure and master his own fate in 
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the contemplation of the many and changing destinies recorded. 
Plutarch of Chaeronea (A.D. 45-125), a child of the second phase of 
Greek culture, followed the three great founders of historical 
scholarship at a much later date; he was hardly a great historian 
but rather a great collector and shaper of biographical records, especi- 
ally anecdotes ;_ these he used for his personal character studies of 
heroes, in each case placing a Greek and a Roman side by side and 
comparing their virtue and their achievements in war and states- 
manship. He glorified historical heroes in contrast with Homer’s 
and Virgil’s imaginary heroes. His work is a masterpiece which has 
survived through the centuries and exercised great influence right 
down to the nineteenth century through the great and simple human 
quality of its characters and its unadorned, stimulating, and 
entertaining style. With this work the cultural centre of gravity 
shifted once more from Rome to the East. We may wonder whether 
Plutarch was the last scion of an exhausted race, highly gifted with 
formative power and the spirit of culture, or the first of the new 
Byzantine fusion, a herald of the approaching first prime of the 
Alexandrian race. 


LITERATURE 


At the threshold of Greek civilization stands Homer, the poet of 
the Wrath. In an epic poem on The Wrath of Achilles, he laid the 
foundation of the new Greek outlook on the universe. The epic was 
the first branch of poetry to flower in Greece, created and fostered by 
Homer and the Homeridae. After the poet of the Wrath came the 
author of The Song of the Homecoming of Odysseus. Nameless like 
him were the succeeding rhapsodists who for two centuries produced 
the heroic lays of the epic cycle which were the richest poetic ex- 
pression of the sacred legend of the sun-god, his adventures and his 
death, his return either in person or in his offspring embodied in 
many and various local forms. But the epic metre or hexameter, 
consisting of long lines with a caesura in the middle (resembling the 
Babylonian and Judaean, except that now the stressed syllables 
were not merely counted, but the new factor of long and short 
quantity came into play) was not used only for heroic songs. As in 
Babylonia and Judaea, this was at first the metre used in all the 
loftier types of poetry. In the hands of Hesiod and his school it was 
the metre used in purely didactic poetry on the nature of God, the 
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mysteries of primeval days (the ages; Prometheus), and works and 
days in agriculture and seamanship, and in the genealogical catalogue 
of gods. But personal denunciatory poems and fables likewise took 
the same form. So, too, the later ‘‘ Homeric hymns ”’ (600 B.c.), 
(short divine epics used as a pious introduction to heroic lays) as well 
as the actual hymns of worship in the seventh century, were written 
in hexameters. The hexameter was a universal metre, like the 
Babylonian-Judaic long line. The uniform metre was appropriate to 
the one God ; it preceded monotheism by a little (Babylonia), accom- 
panied it (Judah), and still prevailed when the transformation of 
monotheism began. But by the middle of the seventh century the 
iambic and elegiac metres were taking their place beside it as the 
medium of more personal, lyric poetry. 

The subject matter of Homeric poetry, like that of Babylonian 
and Jewish epics—the latter only surviving in a prose version—had 
its source in the Neolithic solar religion. The story of the New Year 
victor—his marriage, his grievous death by treachery, the reign of the 
murderer and tyrant, the secret birth of the avenger child and his 
growth and the dangers that he meets—has been given more varied 
forms by the Greeks than by any other people. One reason may be 
that they already knew Cretan variations, and may have brought 
some with them from their northern home more elaborate than the 
older solar peoples. But the finest achievements in this process of 
diversification were their own. From vaguely defined local sun-heroes, 
dying gods and oracular gods, fetishes and the forefathers of noble 
families, the Homeric rhapsodists created all the living treasure of heroic 
characters in whose history every possible variety of simply human 
and symbolically seasonal relation between the persons in the solar 
legend was elaborated and individualized. Later the great tragedians 
took up the task of elaboration once again, and we can watch how in 
the fully historical period old plots that had never acquired absolute 
fixity of form underwent further modification ; sometimes the new 
version was profounder, sometimes only more ingenious and modern. 
This one sacred legend contained the germ of every natural and 
social relation, whether humanly moving or revolting to all mankind, 
between hero, friend, and enemy, mother, child, husband, and wife, 
and of all perversions of Nature (treachery and incest) ; we can best 
realize how diverse are its epic forms by simply enumerating the 
the principal heroes of the epics; Achilles, Patroclus, and Hector ; 
Odysseus, Penelope, and the suitors; Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, 
Orestes, and Iphigenia; Oecdipus, Jocasta, and their children ; 
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Menelaus, Helen, and Paris; Ajax and Odysseus; Phaedra and 
Hippolytus ; Medea and Jason. The divine epics, too, were more 
fully elaborated than in Babylonia—the tale of the birth of the 
Twins of Delos and Apollo’s New Year victory, the wiles of the child 
Hermes, and Demeter’s journey to Eleusis, were all unique and cast 
in a new mould—but compared with the heroic epics the divine epics 
were meagre. Further development was checked by a growing sense 
of the Deity’s holiness and his withdrawal into remote regions of 
celestial glory and righteousness, whilst the natural and human 
interest in men, their varied characteristics and relations, their virtues 
and their sins, grew continually stronger. First the epic poets of 
Greece and then her tragedians quite exhausted the human and 
philosophic treasure contained in the sacred solar legend—even in the 
sphere of imagery and art, as we shall see. 

There is no difficulty in recognizing Achilles and Odysseus as dying 
sun-gods like Hercules or Gilgamesh and Enkidu, if we review their 
whole story. The name of “ Achilles ’ contains the idea of “‘ growing 
dark ’’, and he may actually have been “ Achlyeus ”’, “‘ he who ob- 
scures himself ”’; certainly he was the Peliad, the son of Pelia (not 
Peleus) the ‘‘ dark woman ’”’. He grew up in a strange land hidden 
away and surrounded by women in order to evade a danger threaten- 
ing his life. At last his time arrived. He armed himself and emerged 
as a glorious hero, set forth in search of heroic adventures with his 
friend Patroclus, conquered Thebes, won the woman, and set out for 
Troy. There his friend fell and left him mourning deeply and without 
arms. But he managed to arm himself again and avenge his friend. 
Then his fate was fulfilled. In the bloom of youth he fell by the 
treacherous arrow of Paris and descended sullenly to the Under- 
world, there to be a king, but a feeble shade, devoid of consciousness. 
Odysseus’ original name was ‘“‘ Ulizes’’, and the Latin form is the 
purer, as in the case of Hercules. Possibly the name means “ dimin- 
ished, made small” (olizein), the wily sun-child who manages to 
escape his enemies’ toils until the day of his power dawns. His west- 
ward wanderings, to the end of the world, are a whole collection of 
journeys to the Land of the Dead in every possible variation. He 
journeys to the Land of Forgetfulness (the Lotophagi and Lethe) 
and of the Northern Night (the Laestrygones), to the soul-birds 
(sirens), the enchantress who metamorphosed souls (Circe), and the 
Hidden One (Calypso) on the remote islands, to the seamen 
of the dead who only sail away from their Blessed Island by night, 
and to the sun-god himself and his oxen. He escapes death which 
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lurks for him in the cave of Scylla with her twelve dogs’ heads and 
in the whirlpool of Charybdis that devours everything; he even 
finds his way back from the Underworld. As the young sun-hero he 
blinds the giant “ Round-eye ”’ in the mountain-side, just as Theseus 
overcomes the Minotaur in the labyrinth. From twelvefold death, 
like Hercules, he returns home at last to Ithaca. He enters his house 
disguised, and finds his enemies and the wife who has remained 
faithful to him. When the time is fulfilled he comes forth and recovers 
his weapon, the bow, stretches it, and pierces the twelve axes as lord 
of the year. His enemies fall by his hand and the victorious hero 
resumes mastery of his house. 

The Epic of Gilgamesh contained the whole story of the sun- 
hero twice over. In the Iliad and Odyssey it is divided: Achilles is 
only the youthful, dying, glorious hero. Odysseus only the hero 
who returns victorious from death. Indeed the poet voluntarily 
limited his subject matter much more narrowly. The wanderings of 
Odysseus are a mere interpolation ; the original nucleus only described 
his actual home-coming (without the episodes of Telemachus and 
the Phaeaces). And The Song of the Wrath of Achilles only described 
a few days of Achilles’ life, those in which his doom was sealed by the 
loss of his friend and his vengeance on Hector. Here is something that 
is lacking in the Babylonian and Jewish epic—poetic exuberance. A 
small part of the solar legend, carefully chosen indeed, was enough for 
the poet, and his perfect art seized the most fruitful moment in it. 
From this germ he evolved a complete picture of the hero and his 
environment ; all that was thrilling and moving in his lot was tellingly 
set forth in a plot of the utmost simplicity ; indeed the plot of The 
Song of the Wrath of Achilles belongs almost to the inner world of the 
spirit. In all that was added to the nucleus in extending the Wrath 
Song to the Iliad and the Home-coming tothe Odyssey, there is nothing 
indispensable nor anything that could weaken its unique power. Even 
Goethe could not portray the death of Achilles or the love of Nausicaa 
after Homer. We have no need to see Achilles die, for his death is 
contained in his farewell to Priam. We cannot see Odysseus lingering 
with Nausicaa; even in the Odyssey he is much too long with the 
Phaeaces and must go on to Ithaca to fulfil his destiny. 

The plot of the Wrath poem as well as that of Odysseus’ home- 
coming is purely human. We might cut out the gods, whether 
symbolizing impersonal Fate or intervening personally, and, though 
the plot would be rather less varied and vivid (Athena), it would 
remain essentially unaffected. The doom of mortality which hangs 
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visible and to be fulfilled at an appointed time over Achilles, as it 
hangs over al]l men invisible and indeterminate, is only felt as the 
melancholy common to all mankind, and the hero accepts and 
hastens it under the impulse of passion and duty to his friend, 
just as every brave man accepts and hastens it when honour calls 
and passion once has him in its grip. For that is what happens to 
Achilles: he, the most glorious hero, the prototype of knightly 
discipline and temperance, cultured as a man and a courtier, falls a 
victim to anger and passion. The occasion is an act of injustice and 
tyranny by the leader, Agamemnon. In resisting it Achilles keeps him- 
self under disciplined control, and both law and custom are entirely 
on his side. Nevertheless he has abandoned himself to intemperate 
passion ; he is angry and deserts the cause of his people. He nurses 
his anger in spite of the amends soon offered, even though he suffers 
under his own inactivity and the defeat of the Greeks. He desires full 
satisfaction for the insult offered to him and vengeance upon 
Agamemnon even at the cost of injuring the Greeks. And “ Zeus ”’, 
his absence from the fight, procures him vengeance enough, passion 
drinks its fill, honour is saved, but his friend Patroclus falls a victim 
to it, though Achilles had warned him anxiously to do no more than 
repulse the enemy. Patroclus falls a victim to the same youthful 
excess, the same thirst for honour and glory, only he is swept away in 
the battle. On the seashore at night Achilles laments his lost friend 
and his own doom, now approaching and inescapable. Then he 
enters the fight as the fierce avenger of his friend, freely sacrificing 
himself for his own honour. Hector falls and blood is avenged by 
blood. The aged Priam comes to redeem the defiled body of his son, 
the defender of Troy, and both, the aged man and the young hero, the 
bereaved father and his son’s murderer, weep together over man’s 
lot, which even for the most glorious is but fame and death, honour 
and the laments of unhappy parents for their children. Fate rules, 
the gods fulfil her behest, frustrating and helping the heroes 
according to their hatred and love ; but at bottom it is man himself 
who moulds his own fate, following passion or honour or egotism 
with open eyes, in spite of warning, and hastening his own end. 
Such is man; he sees and knows and acts deliberately and misses 
the right moment to change his course. He aspires to prove his worth, 
earns honour and fame—and brings death to himself and his friend. 
This is something more than Gilgamesh with his realization of 
death and his ultimate resignation, more than the submission or 
defiance of the Jewish heroes towards God. Achilles knows how to 
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die and submits to God as a matter of course. His conflict is only with 
himself, with his character as a human being and a young, passionate 
hero, and he resolutely takes upon himself the consequences of his 
humanity and his passionate nature. We are close to the realm of 
tragedy, but submission to Fate without accusation and argument is 
no more tragic than submission to a God. Yet the problem of Achilles 
recurs in Greek history, hardly any nearer solution, in Themistocles 
and Alcibiades and Pausanias. 

The central theme of the Odyssey story is also purely human 
and grand, though less profound and wide in its significance. Odysseus, 
the cunning and brave, is what Achilles could not be for long, the divine 
sufferer, always prudent, always temperate, and unshakable under the 
blows of Fate. So he struggles through a thousand deaths, through 
the torments of Poseidon and the consequences of his companions’ 
follies and lusts, till he reaches home, and there achieves his final 
aim in defiance of superior might and treason in his own house. A 
man of ability and energy carries off the victory, but he must be 
patient, ingenious, and brave, and then Fate is on his side and wife 
and child are restored to him. It is a parallel to the Romance of Job, 
but the problem is stated on a higher plane. 

Man’s character, his ability, his energy moulds his fate. These 
characters were still somewhat in the nature of types, in spite of a 
variety and freedom that belongs to a plane above the Jewish. 
There were types of particular ages, with the corresponding merits 
and faults: Achilles, the youth, who is stung by an insult to his 
honour, by the loss of a girl and a friend; Odysseus, the man who 
knows how to master Fate, by cunning, energy, and patience, and 
who wins very tangible prizes as the friend of gods and men; 
Agamemnon, the ruler of nations, wise, dominating, but ruthless 
and arrogant from the habit of established authority ; Nestor, the 
aged man, wise and garrulously vain, as is characteristic of advanced 
age—for each the path of destiny is irrevocably marked by his ego, 
statically conceived as a type of age and character; for even here 
there is no development. That is true even of Hector, the honest 
defender of his native city, the hero without brilliance and untroubled 
by the problem of Achilles. And the other heroes, those whom 
the poet of the Wrath did not himself portray, are not mere types, 
but fully and vividly alive—the grand kings and fine courtiers and the 
lady—Alcinous, Menelaus, Paris, Telemachus, and Helen—the 
sturdy warriors—Ajax, Diomedes, and Aeneas—the good women— 
Penelope and Nausicaa—and the representatives of the populace— 
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the divine swineherd and the false goatherd. One only is utterly 
distorted, the very soul of all that is vulgar and ugly, a mere con- 
tradiction of the beautiful and good: Thersites, the cowardly and 
abusive scoundrel and agitator. That is remarkable, for one mark of 
Homer’s elevation above the Babylonian and Jewish plane is his 
inclusion of comic features in great poetry ; they are still rather stiff, 
and take the form of rough and masterful jests at the divine court 
(Hephaestus as lame cup-bearer and cuckold who traps Ares and 
Aphrodite and exposes them) and at the court of the suitors in 
Ithaca; nevertheless, they are held worthy of presentation. But 
Thersites is regarded in a political light as the enemy of kings, not 
their fool. 

In the Homeric poems similes enhanced the decorative effect and 
vividness of description in the great portrayals of divine and heroic 
lives. Babylonian and Jewish poets used comparisons, especially in 
lyric poetry and the wisdom literature (which in the case of the Jews 
was decidedly later than Homer); but decorative epithets were 
rare and the similes as ineffective as in our proverbs. It was 
the Homeridae who first gave each object and creature a 
characteristic epithet, based upon a wealth of natural observation. 
They were the first who had the freedom and poetic power to elaborate 
a condition or situation in a simile, certain that their audience would 
not regard it as a digression but would appreciate it as a necessary 
elucidation and enhancement of the action. It is in these elaborate 
pictures that we are first fully conscious of the augmented powers of 
observation developed on the new plane. Nature in all its grandeur 
(the sky and the sea in storm and calm) and in its minutiae (the flight 
of birds and the lives of animals), the experience and observations 
of herdsman and hunter, reaper and woodcutter, warrior and seaman, 
are delineated in firm and simple lines (as richer types) and pressed 
into the service of poetic description. Nature and human life, and 
man’s life in Nature, are put to far more diverse purposes of imagery 
and the expression of moods than, say, in the Song of Songs. Man does 
not only seek out Nature under the influence of love, he lives with her 
constantly. He no longer looks to her for omens and forecasts, but 
for symbols of his own moods. He exploits her as hunter, farmer, and 
herdsman, and at the same time enjoys her as an artist. And his life 
in the town and country, in the nation and the family, also supply 
him with similes. Just as Hector’s farewell is movingly and grandly 
portrayed, so the crying child clinging to his mother’s skirts is a 
picture in miniature ; and as Achilles and Priam lamenting symbolize 
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the lot of man in the central story, so does the child playing on the 
sands in a swift, passing smile. 

Quite a new feature in poetry is that of the speeches. In Gilgamesh 
we have accounts of man’s origin, with queries about the way to life 
and answers, or interpretations of dreams, and in Job a discussion of 
ultimate problems. But these are different ; they are speeches in the 
council of princes or before the people, skilfully framed for their 
purpose and in keeping with the speaker’s character. The heroes 
live in a community and no longer wander in solitude. Business is 
settled in speeches and there is an art of rhetoric and persuasion. 
There are battles, not mere duels, though the duels are still the most 
important part of the battle and always open with abusive 
speeches, as with Enlil and Tiamat. 

The Homeric epic was the consummation of this branch of poetry. 
‘“ Naive ”’ poetry, to follow Schiller’s classification, attained in him to 
its first and unsurpassable heights ; it was ripe for the portrayal of 
natural humanity embodied in divine and heroic figures that were 
capable of inspiring courtly society and the earliest free citizen 
communities as ideals. On the threshold of a new artistic and 
natural era, these Homeric characters, as the poet depicts them, 
stand sublime and beautiful, great and moving, lifelike yet of strong 
and simple stamp, free, yet not unbridled. 

Side by side with Homer, Hesiod is of importance as the 
originator of a new outlook on the universe which amounted almost to 
full monotheism and a gospel of sober industry. In addition he was the 
author of a number of new forms of minor poetry in epic metre. 
He was the first to stand out forcibly as an individual, a prophet 
sanctified by the Muses, and the teacher of his brother Perses. To 
this brother he constantly appealed in denunciatory and didactic 
poems, trying to recall him to piety and virtue and industry. In 
short poems he expounded the nature of the Deity and how he 
ruled the world, the history of ‘“‘ Forethought ” (Prometheus) and his 
brother “ Afterthought ’”? (Epimetheus) who, one through deceit 
and the other through frivolous desire, brought evil upon mankind. 
These were the first parables. In the earliest all-embracing didactic 
poem in the history of mankind, the Works and Days, he treated 
first of God, the primeval era, man, evil, and labour, and then of 
the science of agriculture. He produced the first fable, a warning 
to kings against oppressing the weak; proverbs are scattered 
in the text, chiefly on the theme of virtue as being laborious but 
profitable, and of the necessity of observing appropriate times. 
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To the older forms of wisdom literature, the maxim and fable, was 
added the new mythological parable (also a kind of elaborate simile), 
the exhortation to labour, and the personal denunciatory poem. 
In every field Hesiod attained a higher level than the Jews, in 
the brevity of his theological teaching and the vigour of individual 
development, in his doctrine of labour and in the wider sweep of his 
maxims of right conduct so as to include agriculture and seamanship, 
in his introduction of an element of mathematical natural law, 
and in the purely natural character of his moral doctrine, not- 
withstanding his belief in God as watchful guardian. 

Homer, the poet of the Wrath, must have lived in the eighth 
century; the golden age of the Ethiopians in Egypt, whom he 
knew as specially favoured by Zeus, was about 730-715 B.c. under 
Shabaka, whom Herodotus also mentions as a kindly prince. If 
he had been born about 750,then the two great classic poets 
who followed him, the author of the Home-coming in the Odyssey 
and Hesiod, must have been born between 750 and 700 (on the 
analogy of the birth of the great classic poets of other civilizations 
and of the three Greek tragedians, 525-480 B.c.). The Homeric 
poems as we possess them were given their final form under Pisistratus 
in Athens. Nor can the offering of a peplos (robe) to Trojan 
Athena have been interpolated in the Iliad before the first temple 
to Athena on the Acropolis was built by Pisistratus and the ceremonial 
of her new chief festival established! It is possible that the first 
subjugation of the Ionians by the Persians (540 B.c.) gave its strongly 
nationalist character to the final version of the [lzad. 

The great epic poets were followed by a number of lyric poets of 
considerable importance. They are later and easier to trace than 
Homer and the Homeridae. Their names have been handed down, and 
their more personal poems tell us something of their period and 
surroundings and their own lot. They contributed much that was new 
to poetry in form and subject matter. The new distinction between 
long and short syllables introduced in the hexameter (instead of 
simply counting the stressed syllables) diversified the metres 
employed: iambic and trochaic, anapaestic, dactylic, and spondaic 
feet were distinguished and combined by the poets to create new 
measures. The elegiac measure grew out of the hexameter, and 
consisted of couplets (distiches) with a hexameter and a pentameter. 
Archilochus used the trimeter of three iambic measures and the 


1 At the Panathenaea the goddess’s new robe was carried through the city 
to her temple.—Translator’s note. 
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tetrameter of four trochaic measures, and evolved from them new 
forms of the long line and strophe. Choric lyrics made their 
appearance, with their strophes and antistrophes and epodes (Alcman, 
600 B.c., and Stesichorus), and the multiform lyrics of Alcaeus 
(600 B.c.). Many and diverse poets produced diversity of metre and 
strophe which was deliberately encouraged as men’s logical and 
artistic powers evolved ; this diversification came to be treated almost 
as a problem and the process was carried to its clear and ultimate 
conclusion by devising particular forms for particular subject 
matter. The folk-song had nothing to offer these poets any more 
than it had to the authors of the Song of Songs; it always follows 
after literary poetry, alike in form and substance. Just as simple love 
had first to be given form by great poets in the Song of Songs, so in 
Greece, the first songs of patriotism and friendship, the first lullaby 
and the first child’s song had first to be sung by great poets before 
there could be folk-songs on the same subjects; and creative minds 
were specially needed to fashion the new, free, variegated form and 
overcome the dependence on mere counting as a basis of rhythm. 
The Jews had psalms and love songs, individual prayers and the 
dallying of an individual pair of lovers accompanied sympathetically 
by a chorus of the daughters of Zion. Among the Greeks the 
individuals were more personal and yet more firmly and variously 
united with their fellows. A civic community life grew up; poets 
sang of the fatherland as the possession of all citizens; war songs 
received a lofty sanction, for warriors served their country. True, 
civic strife and party conflict also found their way into the lyric : 
we hear songs of hatred or of triumph over an adversary overthrown, 
and lamentations of the banished, just as in the Psalms, but not in 
the service of Yahu. Some of these songs were instruments 
of political agitation, in fact journalism. In the clans and army 
brotherhoods of men who went to war together and eat, took counsel, 
and exercised together at home, friendship grew up; it took the form 
of familiar comradeship, the reverence of the younger for the older 
who were their models in all manly virtues, and the inspiring con- 
descension of the elder to the younger in their still malleable youth. 
Poetry was enriched by a new treasure-house of human values 
besides, incidentally, human aberrations, whereas there is no single 
mention of friendship in Jewish lyric poetry. In the circle of friends, 
moreover, songs of comradeship and even drinking songs received 
a lofty sanction. Naturally religious hymns were not ousted by 
these new and lofty lyric types. New warmth was breathed into them 
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by the religious movement of the seventh century ; the choric song 
emerged, both as a marching song and as the central artistic per- 
formance at peaceful festivals in honour of the gods with the 
processions and dances that were also sacred to the fatherland. 
The love-song, too, survived, but marriage was no longer the scene 
of its creative triumphs. Sappho wrote her great hymn to Aphrodite 
for the man to whom she was linked by free love, and devoted her 
jealous love and care to the young maids, her friends, whom she was 
training for marriage. About 550 B.c. Theognis wrote ecstatically 
of the youth Cyrnus, whom he loved, and about the same 
time Anacreon was dallying with the court ladies at the court of the 
tyrant Polycrates. The psalms and love-songs of the Jewish phase 
had reached their flower and passed away; on the higher plane 
new subject matter was needed, for men prayed differently and 
loved differently. The universally human, utter dependence 
on God, the simple love of two young people in the springtime 
no longer held the field; people were less cramped and restricted, 
they spoke more freely and individually, men and women alike 
passionately demanded recognition of all natural relations, attacking 
one another more vehemently, and uniting more ardently in freely 
accepted bonds to fight for fatherland and friendship. In the Song of 
Songs Nature had inspired only the springtime and marriage mood ; 
now the anxious politician and thirsty toper Alcaeus found in her a 
medium to express his moods, as also Sappho the lover praising the 
beauty of her woman friend, Aleman calmed by the tranquillity 
of nocturnal Nature, and the famous but ageing Anacreon singing 
wittily and elegantly of his love. 

The Greeks regarded Archilochus of Paros as the father of lyric 
poetry, and a third beside Homer and Hesiod. He cannot 
have been much younger than Hesiod. He sang of the solar eclipse 
of 648 B.c. and was naively astonished to see the world order thus 
reversed. He was the first free personality in Greek poetry; his 
mixed birth freed him from class prejudice, and even more his pas- 
sionate artistic temperament. Among his work is the first grim satire 
on the loss of the shield in battle ; his standing as a warrior was high 
enough to enable him thus to ignore other people’s notions of honour. 
He avenged such personal injuries as the rejection of his love-suit 
with biting satire. But he, too, first wrote a personal lament for 
the death of a relative, a personal description of a beloved woman, 
and a powerful admonition to the heart to be strong in misfortune 
and calm alike in victory and in suffering, eschewing passionate 
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exultation or lament. For the first time a human being was giving 
expression to all his emotions, creating in the iambic metre the 
plastic form that he needed. In comparison the earliest patriotic 
songs of Tyrtaeus and Callinus, sung during Sparta’s fight against 
Messenia and that of Ephesus against the Cimmerians (660 B.c.), 
were still impersonal in character. 

Fifty years later Alcaeus and Sappho were composing lyrics 
on the island of Lesbos. Alcaeus composed the carliest party songs ; 
he was a party man through and through, an aristocrat and the 
murderer of a tyrant ; he composed, too, the first drinking-songs of 
any mark, and the first winter song, in which the comfort of drinking 
by the fireside is effectively contrasted with the terror of the snow- 
storm, besides the first summer song which depicts the oppressive 
heat of the sun, once again as a reason for drinking. Sappho was the 
first great poetess in human history; women, too, had attained 
personality, the tempest of Dionysan madness had just swept across 
Hellas. Contemporary with them Solon composcd his elegiac admoni- 
tions to the Athenians to show political wisdom and ability to abandon 
covetousness and greed, to act justly, fairly, and piously; these 
elegies were reminders of his reforming labours, a sober kind of poctry 
which yet welled up fresh from the heart and reaches the heart, the 
more so because the words of admonition stand out against the back- 
ground of a great political achievement. The effeminate Mimnermus 
of Colophon revived the ancient Gaudeamus philosophy in clegies 
which treat of the swift flight of youth, beauty, and manhood, 
of the hardships of old age, and the happiness of a timely death. 

Fifty years later again, about 550 B.c., when the revolutionary 
period of the first Greek civilization was nearly at an end, Theognis of 
Megara composed his songs to Cyrnus, “‘ improvized ”’ as they feasted ; 
these are bitter laments at the changing times, the low marriages 
of noblemen, the collapse of aristocratic power, and the terrors of 
poverty, with proud allusions to the love that has made his beloved 
immortal. Anacreon of Teos addressed courtly little verses, graceful 
and carefully turned, to the boy favourites of the tyrant whom he 
served, and to beautiful court ladies whom he saw give their love 
to others as his age advanced ;_ he was an amiable adept in the art of 
life, an ingenious polisher of keen epigrams. Hipponax of Ephesus 
stressed his own plebeian birth and lived by his wit and his formidable 
and impudent tongue; he composed in a metre of his own, the 
choliamb. Miniature forms and small personalities were now dominant 
in lyric poetry. But Pythagoras was at work on the religious and 
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intellectual reform of the individual, the State, and all Greece, and 
Xenophancs, who was not only a thinker but a poet by divine in- 
spiration, was endeavourng to surpass Homer and Hesiod in 
a didactic poem on Nature, the One and Universal, and to present 
to the inner vision a supreme Deity with the world as his garment, 
whilst in his elegies he set up a new ideal of natural divine sonship 
and civic virtue; in his satires and parodies he hit out ruthlessly at 
all his opponents—they were foolish idolaters, the slaves of party 
and sport, and miserly hosts. 

Xenophanes, the modern poet-thinker, wanted to supplant 
Homer by his knowledge of Nature interpreted as God, the universe, 
and morality ; this was to receive the loftiest expression in the form 
of epic and elegiac poetry. The days of aristocratic rule and the old 
rhapsodists were past, and the ancient epic poetry had become 
decadent ;_ Pisistratus was turning it into a textbook of patriotic 
and knightly education. Already the serious heroic epic had its 
counterpart in the comic recital of the adventures of Margites, the 
brazen-faced boor who knew many things but nothing properly— 
—an Odyssey of the new era. 

In the rising prose literature originated by Anaximander the 
epics were re-written as natural science and history (logography), 
in which only actual fact was to be admitted. From Hesiod’s didactic 
fables and proverbs in epic form prose fables and a wisdom prose 
literature developed. Aesop is believed to have lived in the sixth 
century. The fables collected under his name (not, indeed, until 
about 400 B.c.) were the consummation of this type; they are short 
but entertaining animal stories, full of delicate observation of animals 
and man, with a simple moral stated separately. Farcical tales 
also made their appearance. The maxims of the Seven Wise Men 
(also aftcr 600 B.c.) contain in the briefest form the wisdom that lay 
at the heart of the Greek art of living: ‘‘ Know thyself”? and 
‘* Nothing in excess ”’. 

But whilst the epics were thus broken up into philosophy and the 
minor forms of poctry, they evolved lyrically into chorie poetry, 
which involved at once their dissolution and supersession in the 
earlicr form. The process began with the penetration of religious 
ecremonial by Homeric ideas of the gods in the course of the seventh 
century. As in Judaism, the congregation wanted themselves to take 
part in divine worship. The processions of an earlier age (solar worship) 
were ¢claborated by art and became a matter of duty and honour on 
the part of the city State. A variety of choric songs evolved, differing 
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with the subject and the performers: hymns and paeans, songs of 
victory and lamentation, songs for the dance and for processions of 
maidens and youths. Every noble, and soon every citizen, all free 
men and women, had some share in these many-sided acts of civic 
worship ; the rhapsodist had ceased to be only performer. That made 
the choruses popular and stimulated emulation. But poets rejoiced 
in their new opportunities as chorus leaders. They introduced the 
more elaborate forms and more personal content of the new lyric 
poetry and vied with one another in ingenious and ceremonial com- 
position, proceeding soon to the hortatory and didactic. Instead 
of psalms for a uniform order of divine service in a temple, they 
created a whole world of choric compositions for the manifold 
needs of community life in the Greek city States and for every kind of 
festival. 

Aleman of Sardes (about 650-600 B.c.) is the first definitely 
traceable representative of this more personal community lyric 
poetry. We have songs by him for a chorus of maidens in which, 
after recounting a fragment of sacred history (a heroic myth) ending 
in philosophic reflection, he sings the praise of the chorus, giving their 
names and all manner of personal detail, which can only have been 
delivered by himself singing as leader of the chorus in alternation with 
them. He seems also to have invented the triparite form of choric 
song, with strophe, antistrophe, and cpode. Stcsichorus of Himera 
in Sicily (640-555 B.c.) carried this type of poetry to its consumma- 
tion, partly, perhaps, borne on the wave of the seventh century 
religious movement. He deliberately revived the dying rhapsodic 
poetry of piety and virtue. But because of the more personal attitude, 
the desire to hold the attention of the audience and win their 
Sympathy, interest was diverted to local allusions and original 
developments of an ancient subject instead of the stereotyped 
older material. Stesichorus treated his subjects with more 
psychological depth, revised the myths in a moral sense, and 
certainly introduced new moods and new tension by strengthening 
the lyric and dramatic element. Simonides of Ceos (556-468 B.c.), 
the contemporary of Theognis and Anacreon, a polished courtier 
and a man of the world and of affairs, transformed general songs of 
victory into songs in praise of individual victors in the games, 
associating the heroic history and personal fame of the victor, his 
family, and his city, with all manner of sage reflection. The Lament 
of Danae, half lullaby, half prayer, evinces a new power of human 
pathos. The last two great composers of choric lyrics, Bacchylides 
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of Ceos (died 450 B.c.) and Pindar of Thebes (522-440 3B.c.) were 
contemporaries of Aeschylus. The heroic episodes which introduced 
the song of victory or the dithyramb in honour of Dionysus or some 
other god, had now become quite short, comparable with our own 
ballads. Sometimes historical material was admitted, but it had to 
be pious, sublime, and moral (like the rescue of Croesus by Apollo). 
It was the poet’s business to instil vigour in these short pieces by 
all the devices of emotion, monologue or dialogue, the presentation 
of miraculous events, and the startling effect of new imagery ; he 
had to touch the hearts of his audience, to move them profoundly, 
to entertain, and to hold the attention by his wit. Bacchylides tried 
to accomplish this as a superlatively brilliant story-teller, Pindar 
as a teacher, profoundly ethical and mighty in word and imagery. 
Both bear the marks of decadence; the first tends to become a 
little flat, the second heavy and obscure and baroque. Their successors 
produced no more great poetry, although the type survived and count- 
less choric songs were produced for all public and private festivities ; 
they were rhctoricians and story-tellers in verse, or the authors of 
cantata texts and musicians, like Timotheus of Miletus (400 B.c.). 
The new great poetry of the fifth century was not the choric chant, 
but its offspring, tragedy, and Aeschylus was the first master in that 
field. 

Tragedy and its counterpart comedy were the most characteristic 
new creations of the Greeks; they arose simultaneously with 
theoretical maturity and logical method (mutually exclusive 
opposites), with Parmenides and Heraclitus. It could not be other- 
wise, for they spring from the capacity to see the world in terms of 
utterly irreconcilable opposites and discover conflicts everywhere. 
They demand on the one hand such elevated freedom and impartiality 
as will always see the necessity and justification of both opposing 
factors, and on the other a deep logical and personal interest in the 
circumstances ;_ logical interest is a stimulus to mark the contrast 
as sharply as possible, making the opposing factors irreconcilable, 
attacking ruthlessly and defending with equal fanaticism ; the per- 
sonal interest is more general; everywhere it detects self, the human 
creature, caught in these toils, suffering, ruined, or hobbling away 
as the butt of mockery. The form, too, was that of logical] dialectic 
and personal, but choric, lyric verse. On a lower plane, as we have 
seen, people had plays (services or ‘ ministries’’) and wisdom 
literature in dialogue form. For instance, the Babylonians acted the 
New Year legend and in the Master and Serf expressed their view that 
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there are two aspects of every action, whilst Balta Atrua depicted 
the conflict in the soul of the guiltless sufferer. In Job’s discourse 
the Jews touched the fringe of tragedy, but full theory, full logic, 
full personality and humanity were still lacking, and therewith the 
tragic spirit. The Babylonians only asked for divine intervention in 
favour of the pious man, and the Jews were convinced that God was 
in the right, that man’s understanding is inadequate, and that 
ultimately all is as it should be. The Greeks were not satisfied with 
a miracle in favour of the pious man; God was in the right, but so 
was man, and reason and ethical understanding must be adequate. 
They were ready to submit to the inevitable but not to sacrifice 
reason. They concealed nothing, they desired clear vision and to 
measure to the uttermost the gulf that they saw, not defiantly but 
simply in order to know. For them, too, the first tragic problem was 
the suffering of the innocent, and they, too, looked for guilt and sin ; 
but they found only given conditions, Fate, wise and merciful gods, 
strong men seeking what is great and just (godlike benefactors 
like Prometheus), and the problem of discerning rightly their share 
in the work of Destiny. Instead of sin they found limitations of vision 
and power, natural limitations and natural dispositions ; a variety of 
problems arose ; they inquired into Fate and disposition, the latter 
in the form of reason and passion and every kind of obligation, 
talents, inheritance, the outlook of a particular age or sex or class. 
Ultimately men’s efforts to grapple with these problems ended 
in calm and measured rationality or irrational piety. Socrates 
overthrew Sophism, which could prove everything or nothing and 
aimed at persuasion or deception, by means of definition and making 
consequences the test of action; he did away with tragic conflicts, 
with their irreconcilable antitheses and their supremely human misery, 
for he taught men to believe in God, to recognize human limitations, 
to act virtuously, and thereby to find happiness within themselves. 

Greck tragedy and comedy have their roots in the representations 
of the Neolithic sacred solar legend. We can prove that these repre- 
sentations took place in ancient Crete. The grand staircases of the 
palaces served for them. Delineations of competitive games (leaping 
the bull and other athletic sports) have been preserved on all kinds of 
stone and metal objects, besides a phallic procession with phallic song 
and clown. The Achaeans, Danaoi, and Dorians brought the same 
sacred legend with its festivals and games from their northern home 
to Greece, where their own customs and heroes merged with those 
of their civilized Cretan predecessors in the land. Before Homer, 
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in his time, and after him, there must have been processions and plays 
representing incidents in the sacred solar legend at the New Year 
(March) and probably at other times ; there would be harvest festivals, 
festivals of the dead, and Christmas or carnival; these performances 
would be associated locally with various names of dying gods and 
with heroes variously designated. We can see the origin of tragedy and 
comedy plainly in these elements: all the subjects of Greek tragedy 
spring from the sacred solar legend, either through the medium of 
the epic or directly ; tragedy was the culmination and represents 
the legend in its profoundest significance and most diversified form. 
The satyric drama, too, at first drew all its subject matter from the 
same source. It remained the sole source of subjects for tragedy 
with the exception of very few national dramas, but comedy broke 
away from it and became first political, then bourgeois. In form, 
however, as well as in substance the connection between solar games 
and both tragedy and comedy is clearly traceable. Tragedy was a 
part of divine worship, the worship of Dionysus, and the priest of 
Dionysus presided. It was a New Year’s game, for the Greater 
Dionysia when it was played fell in March; it was competitive like 
the ancient solar games, and was confined to men. Comedy belonged 
to the vintage festival in January, the Lenaea,} and there were 
likewise rural games when the grapes were gathered in autumn, the 
rural Dionysia. But clear as the conncction is, it is certainly not 
direct. Pisistratus first established the Greater Dionysia and brought 
in ‘tragedy ”’ from the countryside. Before 650 B.c. Dionysus was 
not a great god, and he was never a sun-god in historic times ; more- 
over tragedy, the story of the dying god, did not originally belong 
to the New Year festival. Of course the connection of the tragic 
hero, and yet more of the herocs of the satyric drama, with the gods 
and religion, had become very loose. Former gods had been turned 
into scoundrels and even clowns, into human beings and boors. 

In truth Homer and Hesiod had struck a blow at the very heart 
of the ancient solar religion when they evolved from it universal 
gods and heroes and a knightly, enlightened view of the universe. 
The religion of the upper classes became distinct from that of the 
people, and though the old sanctuaries and festivals remained and 


1 The sportive and cunning tricks of the sun-child who grew up in conceal- 
ment and danger and escaped all snares, until at last the clown became a king, 
belong to the time between Christmas and Shrovetide. They survive to-day 
in puppet and lantern plays ; Harlequin or Punch, the child Har, the little hare 
with long ears and a mock weapon (the sceptre), overcomes the tyrant Devil 
and death as the Easter hare overcomes the winter. 
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the nobility did not abandon traditional customs, yet they no 
Jonger fostered them with their former devotion and generosity. 
Tradition was robbed of its support; at best it was not very strong 
and rich and there was no priestly caste to foster it. Some customs 
were scoffed at and persecuted by the rhapsodists and nobility as 
childish or immoral, and others fell into decay. The more exalted 
gods everywhere found their way into the new sanctuaries with the 
support of the ruling class; they supplanted the Her divinities 
(as Pallas occupied the house of Erechtheus in Athens), thrust the 
fetishes, animals, trees, and stones into subsidiary chapels, and turned 
the dying gods into heroes (all just as it happened later on 
the Acropolis in Athens). The competitive games remained, but only 
their knightly element was still fostered, and the new arts were 
added, epic poetry and music. The processions fell into desuctude 
in so far as they represented the solar legend; they came to be a 
crude peasant custom, and were re-interpreted from the point of 
view of the new, advancing religion of gods and heroes. About 
the middle of the seventh century the dissolution of the popular 
religion must have been complete and everywhcre the gods of Homer 
and Hesiod were victorious. The religious movement crowned its 
victory ; temples and images were dedicated to the new gods, their 
cult took form, choric songs dominated and developed the pro- 
cessions. 

But this same religion produced Dionyvsan mysticism, the irrational 
element, the philosophy of salvation and deification, and the new 
orgies, and therewith the possibility of preserving and breathing new 
life into much that was old, emotional, and contrary to reason. The 
dying gods with their sufferings in the person of a dying Dionysus 
(Orphic mysteries) were linked with the pantheon, and the outworn 
fetishes, pillars, and stones, and the relics of popular processions and 
orgies were resuscitated in a romantic spirit, in spite of the protests 
of the earliest philosophers. The people had found a link with the 
Homeric religion and popular customs exercised a fertilizing influence 
on high art. But the decisive impulse towards the rise of tragedy 
and comedy sprang from the association of relics of ancient solar 
games with choric song. The Dionysan processions assumed the 
universal artistic form of festal processions and turned into choric 
performances, but with special disguises. The choric form was as 
much a matter of course for this ritual of divine worship as for all 
others, once Dionysus had become a great god. But it was peculiarly 
fruitful. The most pathetic and impressive parts of the heroic 
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legends in the existing choric songs were on the subject of dying gods, 
variously transformed. To Dionysus, the god of vegetation and wine, 
a place was accorded in the choric songs ; the custom arose of celebra- 
ting the festivals of the New Year, the harvest, and the vintage with 
choric chants into which, therefore, there entered a new element 
of variety, due partly to popular mummery, partly to the alternating 
moods of mourning and exultation at the god’s fate, of jest and 
buffoonery in the phallic processions ; thence it was only a small 
step to include the local heroes ih the new dithyrambic poetry as 
Dionysan divinities, dying gods. ‘“ Di-thyr-ambos,” “‘ the procession 
of the two thyrs ”’ or the “‘ two-door procession ”’, must have been an 
old name for the New Year ceremony, the duel of the two ycar- 
brothers or their appearance together (Janus). Now it was turned 
into a name for Dionysus and the choric songs sung in his honour. 
It is said that it was in Sicyon that the city’s hero Adrastus was 
first honoured in the processions in place of Dionysus; in the 
dithyrambs of Bacchylides Theseus’ journey to the denizons of the 
Underworld in the course of his struggle with Minos is described; a 
soloist (King Aegeus) exchanges question and answer with a chorus 
of old men. All the wealth of moving and thrilling scenes, all the 
resources of choric song in form and expression, the freedom to 
develop the subject psychologically and cthically, and the alternating 
songs of the chorus and its leader enriched the Dionysus festivals 
and developed into drama under the emancipating and elevating 
influence of traditional disguises and the elements of emotion and 
action in the popular performances. The outcome was a composite 
product of the several arts; choric songs and chants of lamentation 
and joy were the lyrical nucleus ; there was an epic residue in the 
tales of the miracles and fortunes of Dionysus and other heroes ; 
the dialogue between chorus and Jeader was the first step towards 
dramatic action, whilst wise maxims and piously moral deductions 
added a didactic element. The boisterous merriment of the rural 
festivals continued, too ; there was comedy side by side with tragedy, 
and Athenian taste replaced the phallic, pot-bellied, obscene jesters 
of the countryside by the goats in Dionysus’ train. 

The rural “ goat-singing ”’ (Trag-oidia) was brought to Athens 
from Icaria, a wine-growing district in Attica, by Pisistratus in 
534 B.c. and made part of the Greater Dionysia. The solemn chant in 
honour of Dionysus performed by a chorus of citizens was separated 
from the comic sequel; tragedy and comedy were stiJl linked, but 
as constrasts (Pratinas). Phrynicus adopted the new style of choric 
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poetry with disguises and an actor in addition to the chorus and 
leader, in order to represent all kinds of myths, and even the great 
events of the day like the fall of Miletus (494 B.c.) and the battle of 
Salamis (480 B.c.). But it was Aeschylus (525-456 B.c.) who 
created tragedy ; his achievement was not primarily due to the intro- 
duction of a second speaking character and the augmentation of 
his properties (machinery and costumes), nor even to his portrayal 
of Fate at work in trilogics which embraced the subject matter of an 
entire epic—for instance the kernel of the Iliad, Achilles in wrath, 
Achilles mourning for Patroclus, and Achilles lamenting with Priam— 
or of the story of an entire clan like the Atridae (he also built up a 
whole tragedy from a few lines of the Iliad, the Weighing of the Soul 
at Hector’s death) ; he found the way from epic and choric poetry to 
tragedy by thinking only in terms of action and passionate tension ; 
everything is action to him, scen not narrated; and all narrative 
pours forth from the speaker’s eager soul and rouses the audience 
to active participation. At the same time the chorus was the principal 
character in the earlier plays; active or passive, its lot held the 
attention of the audience and carried them away. The daughters 
of Danus, the Thebans, and the Persians are the “‘ heroes ”’ of three 
plays, social organisms with kings as their mouthpiece. In great and 
simple pictures of static Being we see the terror of the Suppliants 
when Pelasgus hesitates, in accordance with the constitution, to admit 
them, their torments as they wait when the herald demands their 
surrender, their joy when the popular vote saves them ; we share their 
suffering to this very day, though now hospitable admittance to a 
foreign land is a matter of course. In the castle of the Persian king 
we listen shuddering to the divine judgment upon a people whose 
king is a blasphemer and tyrant, revealed by the mother of Xerxes 
who is troubled by fateful dreams and evil tidings and flies for 
help to the spirit of her great husband, but receives from 
him nothing but the assurance that the judgment will be fulfilled. 
With the people of Thebes we go through all the horrors of a siege 
by an overwhelmingly powerful enemy and experience their rescue 
when God’s judgment falls upon the wanton aggressor and the 
betrayer of his country outside, but also upon the king of the city 
who sought to veil his bloodlust and hatred of his brother behind 
a pretence of patriotism and doom, and so falls a victim to the curse 
laid upon his house, because he has sinned like his ancestor. 
Subsequently, a procession of individual characters pass before 
our gaze, mighty in strength and defiance, Titans like Prometheus, 
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primeval heroes like Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. Individual 
man disputes with God, over strong, over arrogant, and infatuated, and 
as we watched the social organism, so now we watch the individual’s 
passionate convulsions with terror and pity. Prometheus is plunged 
into the abyss. Agamemnon goes blindly into his wife’s snare, a 
sacrifice to her injured mother love and her unbridled lust: a curse 
justified by sin, for we know from the Iliad that Agamemnon 
is a man of violence, only subdued by pestilence in the army, and 
we see Clytemnestra lie in wait and exult, and have a foreboding that 
now she is lost. Orestes appears, he too burdened by the curse, 
driven to vengeance by God himself; and that is his salvation; he 
kills but commits no sin, and his heart remains pure; and therefore 
God can and must save and redeem the matricide. Heracles has 
saved the Titan, the men of violence have destroyed themselves, and 
the day of a loftier humanity dawns when curses lose their power, the 
deed is judged by the intent, the Erinyes become Eumenides, and 
Athens is chosen as the refuge of humane justice. Aeschylus wrote 
this poem of Fate and a curse made powerless at the age of sixty-seven 
under the influence of Sophocles, and included the third spcaker that 
his younger successor had introduced; it is profoundly moving, 
and that for the first time through the personal suffering of 
individuals : Cassandra goes open-eyed to the slaughter, because of the 
god’s accursed gift; the unhappy brother and sister, Orestes and 
Electra, meet in the first great scene of recognition; these, and 
the torment of Orestes when he commits the murder, and _ his 
madness in flight grip our hearts differently and more personally 
than the group sorrows in the earlier plays. Even in Prometheus 
the chorus losses prominence, it strikes the same note as the heroes, 
it exhorts and forebodes in the character of conscience. The lyric 
and dramatic elements separate, the role of the active characters 
preponderates, whilst the chorus is till required to emphasize moods 
and announce ultimate conclusions. 

That is how it was used by Sophocles (496-406 B.c.), with 
rare exceptions. He introduced the third actor and enlarged the 
chorus. He abandoned the uniform trilogy as a dramatic form, but 
instead the single play gained in delicacy of workmanship, technical 
and psychological, and in closely knit unity. The drama of catastrophe 
and revelation were the new forms of tragedy created by Sophocles. 
Aeschylus could take the whole plot of an epic as already determined, 
breathe into it a more spiritual and deeper meaning, and unfold it in 
rapid action before his audience, but to Sophocles the problem was 
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how to thrill and fascinate anew in a single drama with a familiar 
plot; he solved it by psychological skill and intellectual power, 
as well as by logical and theatrical technique. This he did quite 
deliberately. In the days of Protagoras he was the first to render an 
account of his method and to write, for instance, on the subject of the 
chorus. His masterpiece, both in philosophy and technique, is King 
Oedipus, which we have already discussed at length, the drama of a 
glorious hero whom we see reduced to utter wretchedness, guiltlessly 
guilty, in a succession of scenes of unmatched power and tensity. 
Sophocles loved such suffering characters: Heracles, Philoctetes, 
Electra, Ajax, and in a sense Antigone, the two first suicides to be 
humanly defended, belong to the series. The defiant men of action 
in Aeschylus gave place to these sufferers, whose deeds preceded the 
play or were only the deeds of women in revolt against injustice. 
Sophocles means to shake and move us by the contrast between heroic 
glory and spiritual or bodily torment ; the portrayal of heroes rising 
superior to suffering is designed to supplement the image of human 
misery by the elevating image of human strength in suffering and 
through suffering ; in Heracles (intended as an antidote to Euripides’ 
drama) it comes near to preaching a doctrine by force of example, in 
Ajax it is manly and heroic in spite of despair, in Oedipus Coloneus 
divine in the conquest of suffering and self. In each play and each 
destiny there is a twofold revelation : we catch a glimpse of the action 
of the world forces encompassing man, and we see a character. The 
gods with their oracles and interventions, wholly merciful and truthful, 
serve a Fate that is inscrutable but always just in the end. Man 
moves as part of the whole, but in such a way that if he were free 
and swayed only by his own character he would reach the same end. 
He is free, he could escape disaster, if he would listen and master 
himself wisely (all oracles are true, and Sophocles is free to state an 
ideal case so as to solve his philosophical problem in its pure essence) ; 
but his character will not let him. In portraying character Sophocles 
reveals static Being, but he sees it from within, stirred and troubled, 
a soul at variance with itself. For the first time conflicts are realized 
and fought out to the uttermost. The impassioned hero Oedipus is 
torn between his sense of innocence and of deepest pollution (which 
is ultimately the result of his hasty action). Ajax is offended by a just 
judgment (Odysseus is the greater man, as is proved by his conduct 
after the death of Ajax), and yields to the temptation of attempting 
& cowardly murder. The gods prevent its accomplishment and he falls 
& victim to his craving for honour (a tragedy of manliness and honour). 
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Neoptolemus, a noble youth, allows Odysseus the politician to 
tempt him to cheat Philoctetes ; but his love of truth makes the lie 
intolerable to him, he hands over the bow entrusted to him to the 
victim of his ruse and so enables the Deity to make good what policy 
had nearly ruined for ever. Creon, the just and rational man, violates 
divine justice for the sake of the human justice of policy and retribu- 
tion; he loses his son and heir through “ foolish ’”’ love: for it is 
only so and not through spiritual purification that he can be touched. 
Beside these various masculine characters stand women of the same 
type; they have sex, but are not portrayed in terms of sex. There is 
the virgin heroine Antigone, whose pious sense of justice overwhelms 
her natural rescrve and gentleness, who stakes her life for the sake of 
divine justice and fraternal love (in spite of treason), but then lacks 
strength to await the help of the gods when she is walled in. There 1s 
Electra, a living sacrifice to the murder of Agamemnon, dehumanized 
by her sense of justice, her love of her father and hatred of her mother, 
and spurred to matricide, but saved from the worst by the help of the 
gods. In the Trachiniae we have the first drama of jealousy, though 
with a very submissive heroine. Sophocles was the father of 
psychological drama; there was psychology in Aeschylus, but it 
was shackled by metaphysics ; in Sophocles it attained freedom and 
equality with metaphysics. In Aeschylus the first great speeches ring 
out, in Sophocles we sce them disintegrating into Sophist polemics and 
the logical, sometimes almost litigious discussion of certain problems 
of justice and right; for instance, the speeches on the occasion 
of the burial of Polyncces or Ajax, on Heracles’ two courses, and so 
on. In the choric chants of Sophocles the reflective lyric attained 
free development. The landscape lyric, still curiously bound 
up with particular places and deities in Attica, won independent 
significance. In Sophocles Greek tragedy reached its consummation, 
its highest unity and harmony ; in him metaphysics and psychology 
are perfectly balanced. In place of the Titans of Aeschylus we have 
ideal human characters, and their sufferings stir pity, fear, and noble 
sympathy in the audience, thcir exaltation a humble pride. The poet 
admitted every human quality, but transfigured each, without 
distortion, in the harmony and beauty of an ideal world. His wide 
grasp of aesthetic principles and his firm resolve to attain the ideal 
served the cause of an unshakeable faith in good and beauty. The 
nearer the final collapse of Athens approached, the firmer that faith 
became. In Ajax Odysseus, the hero and friend of the gods, wise as 
a politician and humanely patient (Pericles ?) was still an ideal; in 
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Philoctetes he has to yield to the naturally honourable and pure 
Neoptolemus, for the gods are with him in his love of mankind. 
And Oedipus, the innocent sufferer, who has not taken his own 
life but has borne his sorrows, the gods take to themselves ; his 
body is to bring blessing upon Attica, his beloved country, and 
upon the Athenian people who, like himself, have desired what 
is good and done great deeds, have erred and suffered and 
sorrowed. 

To the end Sophocles opposed the last great Athenian tragedian, 
Kuripides (480-406 B.c.); he had learnt some things from him, but 
everything new that he contributed, human, psychological, dialectic, 
and technical, Sophocles held to be disastrously distorted, exagger- 
ated, and inharmonious. Euripides made his own contribution to 
the machinery of tragedy, not by adding a new actor or enlarging 
the chorus, but by enhancing the musical element (the great solo 
aria was introduced and the instruments became more independent), 
by more realistic costume (the scenes depicting poverty), and by 
elaborate scenery (the burning of Troy). The introductory 
dialogue of Sophocles was replaced by the Prologue which introduced 
the preliminaries of the plot without ceremony ; the conclusion was 
often brought about by a divine apparition, the deus ex machina. 
Both devices served to give the poet a freer hand in remoulding old 
plots ; he could readily alter the situation and the characters, and 
a god saw to it that the customary conclusion emerged in due course 
and that the piece ended when it threatened to lose interest or become 
unfamiliar. Individual plots were beginning to fail and Euripides 
wrote collective dramas like The Trojan Women in which Hecuba, 
Cassandra, Andromache, and Helen each have a great scene on the 
theme of “ Women’s lot when the city falls’. He was a master of 
new devices and variations of old material; he was the author of 
whole original dramas, like that of Heracles saving his family or 
Hecuba’s vengeance on the treacherous guest, and no plot passed 
through his hands without receiving the stamp of his own individu- 
ality ; sometimes the innovation was merely startling and ingenious, 
but for the most part profound and enduring. Psychology now 
dominated tragedy, a psychology of the passions and of cold calcu- 
lation. Contemporaries were portrayed without flattery or disguise— 
common tyrants (Lycus) and men of ambition (Orestes), honest 
soldiers (Xuthus), athletic youths (Hippolytus), and especially the 
women, the representatives of irrational forces. We have deeply 
moving pictures of the vengeance of woman betrayed (Medea) or 
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despised (Phaedra) or crushed (Hecuba), of the jealousy of childless 
women (Creusa, Hermione), but also of married love faithful to death 
(Alcestis), of mother love and grief (Clytemnestra, Hecuba, Andro- 
mache, and the mothers of the Seven), and of fraternal love (Iphi- 
genia). Euripides is the tragic poet of love and women. The divine 
begins to resolve itself into Fate and psychology ; Hera, who drove 
Heracles mad appears as “‘ Lyssa’”’ or “‘the raving disease ’’, and 
Aphrodite when she takes vengeance on Hippolytus is the incarnation 
of Phaedra’s frenzied love. The terrible power of chance and blind 
passion or cold, vulgar calculation—such are the forces of destiny. 
A few bright flowers bloom in their midst; Ion the pure and gay- 
hearted youth at Apollo’s santuary, Iphigenia the brave and 
lovely virgin, Andromache the brave mother, the innocent Palamedes 
—LEuripides depicts them with melancholy emotion. He snatches his 
audience from the terrors of frenzy and crushing grief to moving 
child scenes and the pity of the scenes of poverty ; he is a master in 
contrasts. Sometimes, indeed, he giyes us too much cruelty and 
tearfulness. On the other hand he was a master both of the dialectic 
of passion and of the logical and juridical dialectic that probes and 
searches almost scientifically and sometimes indulges in cold and subtle 
intellectual play. Just as the Deity lost importance in comparison 
with the human characters, but still survived, so the chorus grew 
less essential as compared with the passion, action, and conflict of the 
actors, but yet survived. It sang all manner of marvellous songs, 
but their presence at the particular place they occupy is often 
accidental; organically the chorus withered. Stripped of gods and 
of the chorus, tragedy struggled for freedom and a number of future 
types of drama may be found in the germ in Euripides ; the bourgeois 
drama (Iphigenia and Ion), the tragedy of pure character (Phaedra), 
and tragi-comedy (Alcestis), where sorrow and frenzy, nobility and 
absurdity are intertwined as they are in life ; and not least in import- 
ance is grand opera with heroism and virtue as its subject. Euripides 
is the most tragic of the tragedians, the most humanly moving, the 
most suffering and sympathetic, the richest in future possibilities ; 
in him the vitality of Greek tragedy was exhausted. He was the 
most personal, too, and raved against himself most ruthlessly, a 
fanatic for truth and reality. In his portrait there is an expression of 
deep suffering in the mouth. His last works were the moving family 
picture Iphigenia in Aulis and The Bacchae, the terrible portrayal of 
women roused to a blaze of senseless religious frenzy. He himself 
was Pentheus, whom the blind mob rent, and to him that seemed the 
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lot of mankind, the frenzy of excited instinct against its own flesh and 
blood and the destruction of clear reason. 

Together with tragedy comedy came to birth. The world has a 
double aspect, and those who are mature enough in intellect and 
personality to see it tragically should be able to see it comically 
from the same heights. In fact, the satyric drama contained the 
germ of a transmutation of tragedy into universal comedy ; but the 
germ did not develop. The satyric drama parodied the epic and tragic 
plots, but we do not learn that they parodied the actual tragedies. 
Through laughter they refreshed and emancipated their audience and 
relaxed tension, but all in the sphere of everyday commonplace life ; 
the satyric drama was never more than a subsidiary type. Euripides’ 
inspired effort in Alcestis to develop it into the tragi-comedy of real 
life remained isolated. Only Plato realized after him that tragedy 
and comedy should be the work of one and the same poet. And 
Shakespeare put it into practice. 

But the germ contained in the satyric drama did not remain 
wholly undeveloped : About 400 B.c. the lyrical drama of the love- 
sick Cyclops emerged from the fooleries and platitudes of parodied 
myths ; it contained the seed of bucolic lyric poetry and various 
portrayals of ill-matched lovers. And the Middle Comedy delighted 
in comic imitations of tragedy; true, the wit of the imitation was 
purely rationalist and literary, as, for instance, in The Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, where the heroes of the Iliad are represented as frogs 
and mice, for the entertainment of the cultured and of society. 

Though the highest type of comedy remained an undeveloped 
germ in the antique world, another type, that of political “comedy, 
grew to full vigour and independence in Athens with the rise of 
democracy. It was not the counterpart of tragedy, but of serious 
politics in the capital of the rising Attic world empire and of Greek 
civilization ; it was, moreover, a considerable factor in politics, and 
not only Cleon had to reckon with it but also statesmen like 
Themistocles and Pericles. Comedy was admitted to the festival 
of Dionysus in 486 B.c., during the first great democratic era under 
the leadership of Themistocles, whilst the fleet was being built for 
Salamis and citizen rights extended so as to procure rowers for it. 
But it was not till sixty years later, during the Peloponnesian war, 
after the death of Pericles, that the great comic poet Aristophanes 
appeared (450-887 B.c.). Political comedy grew in stature as states- 
men diminished, and celebrated its triumphs when the State collapsed. 
Aristophanes was the jesting genius of the Athenian people in this 
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decadent period, with its wealth of brilliant individuals, a counter- 
part to the brilliant, unreflecting egoist Alcibiades. He represented 
ideals, but he possessed none. Instead he had a ercative fancy which 
presented on the stage a strange and lifclike medley of great con- 
temporaries distorted and lesser ones embellished ; a wealth of merry 
and malicious sallies, a hard-hitting mordant wit, a great formative 
talent, and considerable elegance ; he respected nothing in heaven 
or earth, and besides loving his craft, he honestly loved his great 
native city and the sweet populace whom he served. Thus he became 
the first of great political pamphletcers, living in the centre of the 
civilized world in the period which provided the most fertile soil 
for his talent. His opponents were Euripides and Socrates, and he 
pursued them shamelessly with the hatred of a smaller man, himself 
a thousand times more of a Sophist than Euripides and more 
unbelieving than Socrates. It was in his opposition to contemporary 
statesmen, the Cleons and Lamachi, that he proved to be in the 
right, though they were greater than he represented them ; they were 
at least the leaders of a cosmopolitan city. He carcfully avoided 
attacking Alcibiades with his mockery; doubtless that was too 
dangerous. But it is extraordinary to see how with time his genius 
for political satire gained assurance and took wings, beginning with 
the exuberant sallies of The Acharnians on the private peace concluded 
with Sparta by the worthy Diczopolis. In The Knights he ventured 
an attack on Cleon, the Paphlagonian scrvant of the master “‘ Demos ”’, 
whom a rascally pork-butcher out-rascals and supplants. In The 
Clouds he attacked modern Sophist education and in The Wasps 
judicial abuses and the well-paid public service of the citizens (very 
cautiously), and at last, at the time of the Sicilian expedition, his 
genius soared to the great and fascinating symbol of the Athenian 
character, the sketch of the bird State, Cloud Cuckooland, which 
is as eternal as Athens itself. After that, as with Athens, decadence 
finally set in; the women’s strike against marriage in Lysistrata in 
order to force the conclusion of peaec is witty, but no longer great. 
The poet turned to literary satire and scored one more lasting success 
by representing Auschylus as killing Euripides, who had just died, 
over again. That was the end; in decay he had nothing to offer 
his native city. No positive policy could issue from his profound 
indifference to religion and true morality and his cheap “ideals ”’ 
of the Marathon period and little Mother Athens. The ‘ good 
citizens”, with their capitalism and their old-cstablished religion 
came into power, Socrates died, and Aristophanes wrote farccs about 
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the feminine State and the god of riches who had to be given eyesight 
so that he might enrich the right people. His comedies attained 
perfection of form and uniformity of structure, whilst the chorus 
was climinated. Nor were wit and charm entirely lacking; but 
with democracy and the great men whom he persecuted the poet 
politician died too. 

Except in the composite art-form of the drama, poetry made little 
progress in the fifth century. (Comedy contained a considerable 
lyrical element, which constituted one of the principal charms of 
The Birds of Aristophanes.) The early part of the century produced 
great choric poets in Pindar and Bacchylides ; but later mass pro- 
duction took the field and one or more choric chants were produced 
for every festival. Epicharmus of Megara (Sicily) who wrote about 
480 B.c. and probably a good deal later, produced little comic plays 
and scenes on a model of his own without a chorus, some parodies 
of epics, some Sophist discussions between Earth and Sea, the male 
and female word, debtor and creditor. Under the influence of more 
advanced logic the epigram grew out of the inscriptions on gifts and 
monuments that had long been customary ; it was a separate branch 
of literature, which set out to enshrine some significant saying, 
complete, witty, and logically pointed, in a couplet (distich). Then 
prose advanced. Under the influence of Sophism Atsop’s Fables, 
with their psychology and moral lessons, reccived their final formula- 
tion and diversity; the evolution of the parable was complete. 
Hercules at the Crossroads by the Sophist Prodicus (about 440 B.c.), 
based on a scene in Sophocles, may serve as an example of this type 
of moral didactic poetry. Herodotus’ history enshrines the earliest 
short prose narratives ; some are taken from alicn epics (the story 
of Cyrus and possibly of Gyges), romances (Rhampsinitus ?), and 
historical narrations (Croesus, possibly through the medium of chorie 
songs); they are sober and instructive but always entertaining and 
attractively told; others spring from native verbal tradition 
(anecdotes, and examples of moral maxims) and were now written 
down for the first time. Herodotus was not by any means a mere 
collector of these little literary pieces, but the first master in that 
branch of literature ; not only did he sift his subject matter critically 
as a man of enlightened views, and read into it a deeper religious and 
moral significance, but he had the gift of telling his tale with wonderful 
Simplicity, reducing it to essentials and giving it point, presenting it 
as a story or farce, illustration or anecdote. We have already 
mentioned in passing the lyrical drama that developed from the 
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satyric drama about 400 B.c. (Philoxenus), and the “ citharodic 
nomos’’, the musico-rhetorical solo recital by a citharedus, which 
evolved at the same time as the great arias in the musical drama of 
Euripides (The Persa of Timotheus). 

The fourth century produced little that was new in poetry ; 
indeed that is always so when a civilization enters its revolutionary 
period. Plato in his Dialogues made an end of tragedy. Thucydides 
as an historian, the Pythagoreans and the Ionians (Anaxagoras) as 
mathematicians and physicists, founded schools. After the great 
statesmen who were orators came the great orators, pupils of the 
Sophists, who aspired to be statesmen (A‘schines and Demosthenes). 
Science was dominant. The first all-round scientist to specialize in 
the particular domain of natural science, Democritus of Abdera 
(about 400 B.c.) was followed by Xenophon of Athens (480-355 B.c.), 
the first all-round representative of the separate cultural sciences. 
Xenophon vied with Thucydides as an historian and with Plato as 
a politician and student of ethics, and created new types in the 
educational romance (including a love episode) and the docu- 
mentary (?) book of reminiscences (the Memorabilia) of a great man 
(Socrates). His recollections of the retreat of the ten thousand are 
the earliest autobiographical work in Greek literature that has been 
preserved. It was followed by the great memoirs of Alexander 
and his generals which unhappily have been lost. 

At the end of the fourth century, when the second prime of 
the second phase of Greek civilization was beginning, Greek poetry 
flowered once more. The bourgeois dramas of Menander of Athens 
(842-292 B.c.) grew out of tragedy, especially the family and love 
dramas of Euripides. They were comedies, for tragedy was dead ; 
serious conflicts of thought and soul belonged to a past age, and 
only “rational people ’’ remained who knew how to master life, 
“decent people”? with good bourgeois incomes and position, and 
‘* good people ”’, pure, grateful, and loving, and deserving of the best 
lot in life. The plots were wholly bourgeois in structure, made up 
of the old theme—children exposed, recognition, love; girls are 
seduced, twins exposed and discovered, and in the end everybody 1s 
reconciled, marriages take place, and all is comfort and contentment, 
moral and sentimental satisfaction. The invisible gods so order 
things that all is restored to bourgeois order ; but they do not intervene 
visibly. The whole action takes place quite naturally in the everyday 
world of bourgeois society; the characters determine the action. 
Menander definitely declares that the gods, who cannot take the 
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trouble to attend to everything in person, have given each man his 
character (“‘ his god ’’) as ‘‘commander”’. This is the pure comedy 
of charactcr, without divine intervention or chorus, altogether 
natural and psychological. The seeds latent in Euripides sprouted 
within a limited field; within the narrow bounds of bourgeois 
domestic interests and love affairs, which, however, must never 
become tragic, a man’s own character is his fate—together with 
kind and providential Chance. But within this narrow circle 
Menander was a master. He must have borrowed a variety of types 
from earlier farces and comedies—parasites and braggarts (flatterers 
and boasters), old men enamoured and swindled, panders, courtesans, 
and wily or faithful slaves. He had models enough provided by 
Epimarchus, Euripides (lovers), and Aristophanes (slaves). Moreover, 
since Aristotle wrote his Ethics a psychology of types had been in 
the air, which Theophrastus developed empirically in his Characters, 
partly, perhaps, under the influence of comedy ; it evinced something 
of the subtlety of Menander. Menander subtilized the earlier types 
and made delicate character studies from them (for instance, his 
avaricious characters). Always his aim was to depict human beings, 
individuals instead of types, and noble characters whose loftier 
humanity is rewarded by rising in the social scale. He loved children 
of Nature like the fiery and jealous but warm-hearted soldier Polemon 
or the slave Daos who takes upon himself the guilt of seducing his 
beloved and shows himself to be the moral superior of freemen. He 
disliked bourgeois dandies and seducers, although even they are 
human. It seems that he was the first to dramatize the self-sacrificing 
unmarried mother and honest, grateful countryfolk, but also the 
mother who repents too late that she exposed her child and the good- 
natured, benevolent courtesan, besides a variety of comic minor 
characters. He was as skilful in varying his simple plots, with their 
serious and rather sentimental humanity, as his characters; his 
style is clear, simple, fresh, with shades of expression for emotional 
and comic effect. If he lacked power to realize the highest possibilities 
in the new field, he nevertheless prepared the ground for Moliére’s 
Misanthrope and Schiller’s Luise Millerin. 

A contemporary of Menander was Asclepiades of Samos (about 
300 B.c.) who composed little drinking and love songs and depicted 
passing moods in epigrammatic form. Lyric poetry, he thought, 
should be brief, original in form, severely restricted within the 
narrowest limits, with all the marks of unpremeditated occasional 
verse, personal inspiration, and the sure mastery of form. Even 
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early lyrics had often been of the nature of occasional verse, political 
pamphletcering, an improvization at the banquet; so, too, were 
choric chants for particular festivals, on particular personal victories. 
Now the poets cultivated the personal note by giving expression to 
chance moods or witty conceits. A hundred years’ practice in 
the play of dialectic had taught men to cast a light and fleeting - 
fancy in the briefest, most polished form. 

Another type of short poem was the idyll, the invention of 
Theocritus of Syracuse (about 270 B.c.), ‘‘ little pictures’? (that is 
what the word means) of life in town and country. Two women of 
the petty bourgeois from the great city of Alexandria are described 
as they push their way into the magnificent tent near the royal palace 
where the image of Adonis is displayed; the song of the famous 
poetess on the dead Adonis is the nucleus of this realistic description. 
Two city gentlemen, Mr. Snub-nose and Mr. Wolfkin, meet disguised 
as goatherds going to spend a holiday on a country estate ; a summer 
song follows in which poplars and maples rustle where they rest, 
crickets chirp and frogs croak and the harvest blessing is not forgotten. 
Two reapers, one old and one young, compete in song; one sings 
an ancient song of labour, the other a comic love song to his dark 
sweetheart, with whom he longs to stand before the golden image 
in the temple of Cypris, she piping on the flute, and bearing roses and 
apples, he in new boots. Or the death of the herdsman Daphnis is 
described, who will not love in springtime, and who dies of love but 
will not yield to it. Animals and shepherds, Hermes and Priapus, 
all weep for him; he gives his shepherd’s flute to Pan and dies. In 
the “little pictures” the old lyric types were served up anew in 
a guise agreeable to pampered palates—the arias and summer songs, 
the songs of labour and heroic lays (Daphnis follows Stesichorus, 
and other choric pocts in his allusions to heroic myths). Society 
mixed with the populace in town and country, sought out ‘“‘ Nature ”’ 
and found exquisite contrasts to set off old poems, a gay medley of 
types of little people and little songs, and the opportunity of express- 
ing all manner of sentimentalities elegantly : Daphnis (the poet ?) 
was a later version of Hippolytus, a virginal little gentleman, “‘ pure ” 
and “touching ’’, a little lascivious and a little comic, presented 
in popular style. Moreover, these hybrids of lyric, epic, and drama 
contained much original observation of detail, a great sense of the 
popular and natura], and great artistic sensibility, besides genuine 
sentiment and archaic forms. 

Almost contemporary with Theocritus was Callimachus of 
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Cyrene, who was principal of the library of Alexandria about 250 B.c. 
and the founder of bibliographical scholarship. He endowed the 
rising lyric school with a programme and produced several poems 
in the new elevated style that was to supplant the epic and the short 
epic (within the choric song). The Feast of Demeter describes in 
hexameters first the mood of the women awaiting the procession in 
the street, then its appearance, the people thronging into the temple, 
and lastly the awful story of Demeter’s warning to Erisychthon, 
who is cutting down her grove, and how, when he will not listen and 
even threatens her, she puts the curse of voracity upon him. In the 
State she establishes harmony and gives fruitfulness and peace to 
the countryside, but he is condemned to devour all that he possesses, 
even his horse and his cat, and ends as a beggar. Here is an equal 
balance between the rationalism of an educated man and the political 
self-restraint of a courtier who will not disturb popular beliefs. To 
Apollo of Cyrene, his native city, he dedicated a thrilling and vivid 
account of his appearance before the assembled people, ending with 
Apollo’s defence of the poems of Callimachus against envious 
detractors. The poem on the lock of Queen Berenice’s hair, dis- 
covered as a constellation by the astronomer Conon, is a masterpiece 
of court poetry in which the lock itself gives an account of its 
adventures, describing rhetorically how it was cut from the head 
with steel, romantically how an ostrich carried it off, and learnedly 
its position in the sky; nor are grace and wit wanting, and a touch 
of lasciviousness : here was the birth of court gallantry, as the poem 
to Apollo was of the loud pomp of baroque painting. A contemporary 
of Callimachus, Aratus, wrote a didactic poem on Eudoxus’ chart of 
the heavens that retained its vogue for two thousand years. Cleanthes 
the Stoic (264-283 B.c.) was a little younger and the author of a 
deeply pious hymn to Zeus the almighty Governor of the universe 
‘that revolves round the earth”, the Father in whom all things 
happen, “only not wickedness’. Man has been created solely in 
his image and ought to live wise and happy in him instead of striving 
after the delusions of fame and gain and sensual delights. The 
hymn ends with a prayer to “the guardian of happiness, wielder 
of the lightning, and gatherer of clouds” to take away delusion. 
It is an example of late philosophic piety of the monotheistic type ; 
it is fervent, but compared with the Jewish psalms it is too abstract, 
cosmological, and ethical. Amongst the philosophers (Bion; and 
Menippus, 280 B.c.) satire evolved from dialogue, with the object 
of preaching morals in a popular, propagandist style; it, too, was 
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a hybrid of verse and prose, quotations from philosophers and poets, 
fables, anecdotes, and proverbs welded together by all the devices 
of art, antithesis and paradox, and spiced with little incidents from 
real life ; it was wisdom in an entertaining and instructive form, a 
criticism of society and people. 

In the last century before Christ the hymns to Adonis (Bion) 
grew increasingly effeminate and saturated with blood, with the 
fluttering of little Cupids at every turn, whilst the love-poems came 
to be mere dainty trifling. Heroic epics and stories of the beginning 
of the world had developed into verbose romances in prose of the 
loves of Achilles and Polyxena, Ninus and Semiramis. The field was 
dominated by the mime, in which a single performer dressed up and 
acted, danced, recited, and sang; it was a patchwork of classic 
drama and scurrilous commonplace, of cultured and uncultured 
elements, a combination of pure jugglery and the composite work of 
art in briefer form. 


MusIc 


In pre-Homeric days (up to about 750 B.c.) Greece must at least 
have had the music performed at the annual festivals of the solar 
religion of Her, and at the marriage and mourning ceremonies 
that were the corresponding festivals of ordinary life. But we can 
tell nothing of its character. Cretan and perhaps Oriental elements 
must have been combined with the Indo-Germanic music that the 
people brought with them. But we may assume fairly safely that 
hardly anything in the “ primitive ”’ airs of the seventh and sixth 
centuries dated back to pre-Homeric times. In music as in everything 
else the development that began with Homer must have completely 
outstripped and supplanted what went before. 

Homer himself, the eighth century poet of the Wrath, composed 
and recited in long lines. Probably he neither “ sang ”’ nor “* spoke ” 
as we understand it, but recited in the elevated manner which was 
the origin of both sung and spoken verse. The long lines were 
probably hexameters, but not as rhythmically accurate as at a later 
date ; still, they would be lines with six stresses and a distinction 
between long and short syllables, and would be melodiously recited. 
As he was unacquainted with the foot, he may have used some 
musical instrument, perhaps the phorminx, as accompaniment. 

In 700-675 bB.c. differentiation began. Hesoid, always addicted 
to systematic scholarship, was the first rhapsodist to declaim epic 
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hexameters with the foot, that is with the spoken element strongly 
stressed, though he did not speak as we understand it, but marked 
the fixed measure of the long and short syllables in what was still 
a decided chant. Terpander of Lesbos, who won the prize and crown 
at the Carneia in Sparta in 676-3 B.c., was the first bard who actually 
sang Homeric epic verses to the cithara. With Hesoid and Terpander 
the professional rhapsodists and aoidoi (minstrels) originated, and 
both styles of reciting epic poetry survived into the fifth century. 
Terpander is also said to have enlarged the four or six-stringed cithara 
and made a seven-stringed instrument of it, the proper Greek cithara. 
Its scale was doubtless the basis of the Dorian mode. 

Henceforth Greek music existed. In the monotheistic outlook 
of Hesoid and the poet of the Odyssey it struck root earlier and 
better than plastic art (the same is true of the Jews and Persians), 
and in the more personal lyric poetry of the Greeks it rapidly evolved 
a more personal and varied character. It was an appanage of poetry, 
dependent for centuries on the spoken word. In practice Greek 
music was vocal music down to the fourth century, and it was only 
incidentally that theory and instrumental music evolved from the 
accompanying cithara and flute. In the new phase of human 
evolution music aspired to independence and sought for its own 
basis, its methods and structure. It began to find its true self with 
the help of language; the verse gave it measure and rhythm and 
melody followed the meaning, the lingual expression. The melody 
was univocal (accompanied by the flute and emphasized and supported 
by the cithara), but it assumed a definite and distinct form that 
could be further differentiated and even separated from the words 
when the ear was sufficiently practised ; the bars had five, six, etc., 
beats according to the metre, and the highest stress in the bars 
followed the sense. It was stiJl an unending melody without our 
pauses and repetitions after eight bars; cach syllable had a note 
and the highest note coincided with the most strongly stressed 
syllable. 

It was the lyric poets who developed musical rhythm and measure 
by inventing new metres. The iambic and trochaic lines of 
Archilochus, the elegiac songs of love and war (with flute accompani- 
ment, aulos) by Tyrteus and Mimnermus, the dactylic-trochaic 
logacedics of the two great Lesbians, Alcwus and Sappho, all involved 
great musical innovations. The choric songs of Aleman were the 
first to assume a fixed form determined by music, the succession of 
strophe, anti-strophe, and epode. 
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At the same time, the influence of the new lyric school spread to 
the old festal and workaday songs of pre-Homeric times. The cult 
of the great Homeric gods, especially Apollo, assumed its historical 
form. Under its influence nomot or melodies developed and 
established themselves; they were attributed to the gods themselves, 
later to a legendary flutist, Olympus, or to Terpander ; some even 
then embraced a variety of rhythms. Tyrtzeus formulated the new 
style of marching song (with flute) and the war dances, Aleman and 
others of the hymns, pzans, and choric chants at marriages and 
funerals. Dionysan mysticism also exercised an important influence 
on music. The flute (aulos), as an exciting and intoxicating instru- 
ment, acquired special importance. Hitherto it had only been 
used to mark time and rouse enthusiasm in marching songs, and 
in other clegies as a soft accompaniment ; it now became the instru- 
ment of ecstatic frenzy, engendering and healing corybantic madness. 
At a later date people could not conceive that Dionysus was native 
to Greece and the Homeric world, and so at a later date the flute, too, 
was held to be of alien origin, not indeed from Thrace, but from 
Phrygia. The cithara belonged to Apollo, the aulos to Dionysus. 
Beside the Dorian mode of the cithara there arose the Phrygian mode 
of the aulos, and it, too, contained the germ of a future scale ; it is 
said to have been pentatonic, “‘ incomplete ”’ according to the Greek 
perfect system. In China pentatonic music was the fruit of early 
monism, and Greece seems to have passed through the same stage 
about 600 B.c. The aulos as a corybantic instrument that stirred 
and healed was the first independent instrument used by Greek 
composers ; in 586 B.c. Sacades of Argos performed the first concerto 
(Solosymphonie) for the flute in five movements at the Pythian 
Games, a piece of descriptive music in which Apollo’s New Year 
victory was represented purely instrumentally. Thus the carliest 
subject matter, even of pure music, as well as of epic and tragic 
poetry and plastic and pictorial art, was derived from the sacred 
solar Icgend; the flute-player depicted Apollo’s appearance, his 
challenge to the dragon, the beginning of the fight, represented by 
trumpcts and iambic measures (mocking speeches), then the triumphal 
song and dance. For centuries this ‘‘ Pythian nomos’’ retained its 
fame and was regularly performed at the Pythian Games. 

Pythagoras of Samos (570-500 B.c.) is of special importance in 
the history of music because he succeeded in bringing the elusive 
rcalm of musical sound within the grasp of science. He discovered 
the fact that relations between sounds were based upon simple ratios 
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between the lengths of strings. The ratio of a key-note to its octave 
is 2: 1, to the fifth it is 3 : 2, to the fourth 4: 8, and to the third 5: 4. 
Thus the world of sound is part of the general harmony of the 
universe. That is how the notion of ‘‘ the harmonious ”’ appeared 
in science and music. In the first instance it merely implied simple 
numerical ratios corresponding to definite intervals in the musical 
scale ; there was no question of concord but of gradations of sound. 
Concord did not pass unobserved, but musicians made no use of it, 
and theory neglected it. In practice the music of the ancients only 
knew the unison of octaves (when men’s voices joined with boys’ or 
women’s). Of other harmonies, as we understand them, of concords 
and discords and their resolution, they were as ignorant as of definite 
melodic themes and their elaboration. The simple succession of 
notes, the unending mclody, had first to be explored in all its possi- 
bilities before polyphony and the use of themes could emerge. To 
the ancients the fifth was ‘‘ more harmonious” than the third, 
because the ratio 2 : 3 1s nearer to the ideal enshrined in the octave 
(1:2) than 4:5 and they regarded the minor third as almost a 
disharmony. In spite of this limitation of its scope, the new scientific 
study of music exercised a very important influence on its develop- 
ment. The scale had hitherto been plotted out as a succession of 
notes determined by the strings of the cithara or the holes and pipes 
of the flute ; it was now calculated scientifically. The Dorian mode 
was based on the strings of the cithara and the Phrygian mode on 
the notes of the aulos in supplementing the pentatonic scale. A third, 
Lydian, mode was added. The whole world of music was based 
exclusively upon three principal scales with the semi-tones at different 
points (the Dorian after the third and seventh, the Phrygian after the 
second and sixth, the Lydian after the first and fifth note from the 
top). All possible ways of distributing the semitoncs in the series 
of cight notes (the diapason) were exhausted by introducing sub- 
sidiary modes, the hypo- and hyper-Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian. 
For the first time music was intellectually conceived ; all the notes 
were brought under observation and arranged in descending scales 
(systema) of an octave each. Each note could be written (musical 
notation), even the quarter tones of the string and wind instru- 
ments ; these were distinguished and recognized both by mathematics 
and the human ear, which was getting accustomed to finer and finer 
intervals. 

The Greek system of scales was not as simple as ours. The 
octaves were still made up of “ tretra-chords”’, the modes were 
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distinguished by the varying position of the semi-tones; they did 
not all have the first semi-tone after the second (minor) or third 
(major) and the second semi-tone after the sixth (minor) or seventh 
(major) from the bottom, by which means the key-note alone can be 
used to designate and distinguish different scales of identical structure. 
The first steps were, however, taken in that direction; Cleonides 
arranged the seven keys uniformly in the two-octave scale. But the 
modes were more independent of one another, and it was only possible 
to pass from one to another by re-tuning. Nevertheless enharmonic 
music was highly developed. But Greek music, being unisonal, had 
no need of greater uniformity ; the intervals in the melodic succession 
were of prime importance and the Greek modes typified the chief 
possible varieties. But the most important effect of the introduction 
of scales was that the human ear grew accustomed to expect a 
beginning and an end on the key-note in the unending flow of melody 
that was simply eternal motion. In the sea of sound the human 
voice and human speech established a solid nucleus to which every- 
thing could be related and so ranged in order; the beginning and 
end of each piece was now musically determined. Hitherto music 
had begun and ended with the verbal text ; it now had its own law, 
and every deviation, every development of the law enhanced the 
power of expression. Nothing further of equal significance occurred 
until harmony as we understand it was introduced, when the ear 
grew accustomed to wait for the completion of a harmony or the 
resolution of a discord. 

Homer stood at the threshold of the first phase of Greek culture 
with his long-lined poetry declaimed in melodious speech, and a 
rhapsodic and an aoidic manner of epic recitation developed, together 
with a philosophic, rhetorical school of poetry beside a more musical 
(lyrical) school. Similarly Aéschylus stood at the threshold of the 
second phase with tragedy, his composite blending of music and 
dialogue, and initiated the second evolutionary process destined to 
produce a further separation of the verbal and musical arts, on the 
one hand philosophy, lyrics to be recited or read, and rhetoric, on the 
other the musical play and the instrumental concert. Pythagoras’ 
achievement in bringing theory to birth had also its counterpart in 
the second phase of culture: Plato brought the esthetics of music 
to birth. 

Tragedy, as we have seen, originated in choric chant sand 
especially in the dithyramb. With Aéschylus the chorus still formed 
its nucleus. It was ‘‘ musical drama ’”’, therefore the choric scenes 
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were sung either by the chorus alone or by divisions of the chorus 
alternating with the leader. The actors, too, took part in this 
alternation of song, and since their spoken scenes merged with choric 
scenes we must imagine even the spoken passages declaimed in a 
kind of chant. But there was very little likeness between this 
‘* musical drama ”’ and modern musical plays. There was no orchestra, 
but only a single flute played in unison with the chorus. 
Nor was there any score or book of words. In spite of the music 
the choric songs were quite easily understood by the audience ; when 
the appearance of the new dithyramb music began to make greater 
demands, and the style of declamation grew more varied, complaints 
arose at once that the words could no longer be understood! Alike 
in tragedy and in choric lyrics, in which the words grew more and 
more complex and yet had to remain generally comprehensible, 
music was still no more than an elevated, melodious style of recita- 
tion. The rhythm of the verses inspired the music, and the musical 
intonation stressed the words (the most highly stressed word coincided 
with the highest note). We must not think of Wagner but of a 
Gregorian chant if we want to imagine how a Greek chorus sounded. 
And many characteristics of the Gregorian chant (modulation as a 
medium of expression) were introduced into tragedy by Euripides. 
As a matter of course, therefore, the poetic word was always of prime 
importance, and music was an element in production. The poet 
rehearsed both the choric and the spoken scenes, and determined the 
mode of each chorus (except in so far as that was automatically 
settled by their tenour—whether a lamentation, or solemn, or tender). 
Certain passages he ordered to be recited with special pathos, or 
lyrically, or with cries, and similarly the general style of singing was 
to produce certain varieties of effect. But down to the time of 
Euripides music was not necessary as part of the written drama ; 
everybody might supply his own in mode (the character of the 
modes) and in the pitch and flow of the melody. 

4Eschylus and Sophocles were not great. composers as we under- 
stand the word. They were great lyric poets, masters of rhythm 
and mood, and great dramatists, masters of verbal expression and 
of sound. The music of their day was hardly more than rhythmical 
declamation, the melody of speech, and they, as poets, could give 
it its due, could manipulate and enrich it. Every art passes through 
phases when all educated people can mastcr and practice it ; before 
Mozart every girl of talent composed her own little song! Music 
entered such a phase about 500 B.c. and Aéschylus and Sophocles 
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were poets with special gifts of rhythm and declamation and were 
trained chorus-masters. 

But the new and more independent music grew up side by side 
with them and in opposition to them. It was precisely dialogue 
and characterization, in other words the spoken part of tragedy, 
that Sophocles developed, whilst the choruses diminished in 
importance, although their lyric expression of moods and thoughts 
gained in depth; he had no use for music that made the words more 
difficult to understand. But in the ‘“ new dithyramb ”’, which had 
been introduced into Athens in 508 B.c. such music appeared ; there 
the aulos, independent of the human voice, occasionally followed its 
own way, and the singers also wanted to display more skill and a 
more decorative style of performance. To us the innovations seem 
insignificant ; the flute once sighed in an interval or filled in a pause 
with grace notes, instead of confining itself strictly to the role of 
accompanist ; the singers introduced expressive modulations and 
cadences, or broke up the simple flow of sound with shorter notes. 
To the Athenians it was a revolution in music, parallel with the 
Sophist revolution in philosophy. People could no longer understand 
the words of the text, and they did not understand the new artistic 
methods. To perform this music, artists were needed who could 
read musical notation (for now it began to be customary to prescribe 
the exact melody), who sang and played brilliantly, and took pay 
Jike the Sophists. It was all unprecedented; and in actual fact 
it did conceal the seeds of new developments ; a future polyphony 
and ‘‘ absolute music ’’, and the new artistic methods of modulation 
and grace-notes, were being discovered. The unison characteristic 
of monotheism and monism could be left behind. 

In 446 B.c. the greatest representative of the new style, Phrynis 
of Mytilene, won a victory in Athens. He was an innovator in 
expressive modulation and rhythm and the inventor of the nine- 
stringed cithara, and in him perhaps, the new style reached its 
consummation. In 488 B.c. in his Alcestis, which was, it is true, 
played as a satyric drama and not as a genuine tragedy, Euripides 
presented the first great solo aria on the stage. In 420 Timotheus 
of Miletus came to Athens, the creator of the solo cantata in several 
parts, also in the new style. He met with the full approval of 
Euripides, who now (in 415) produced The Trojan Women with 
freer, non-strophic choruses, made the fullest use in every way of 
new means of expression in tragedy, and so paved the way for the 
opera, even including such details as echo effects (Andromeda). 
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The only fragment of a score that we possess belongs to one of his 
plays, and from it we can form some notion of the new style ; perhaps 
its short, lyrical chorus already contained the germ of a finite type 
of melody, capable of retention in the memory. 

The most important representative of the school that protested 
against these innovations was Damon of Athens (about 450?). He 
was both a politician and musician and saw in the older music and 
its ethical content the sole salvation for the State; revolution in 
music meant revolution in the State. Plato was his pupil and 
combated the modern musicians as passionately as he combated the 
Sophists. In so doing he enunciated the doctrine of the moral and 
immoral character of the modes—the serious, solemn, and sublime 
quality of the Dorian mode, the inspiring and purifying effect of the 
Phrygian, and the weakening and disastrous ennervating influence 
of the Lydian. This was based on an examination of the psychological 
effects of music, in the sphere of pedagogy, politics, and medicine, 
which dominated all antique thinking on the subject. Beside the 
Pythagorean theory of harmony, Plato’s doctrine of the ethics and 
esthetics of music was the most important contribution of the 
Greeks to the theory of music. 

But it had no more power to check the ‘“‘ degeneration ”’ of music 
than Plato’s philosophy had to save the city State. Music maintained 
its new conquests and rose to high importance in the Hellenistic 
empires as an essential part of personal culture (Aristotle) and as 
an indispensable source of pleasure to the new bourgeois society. 
But it advanced little beyond the point reached by Euripides; the 
sceds latent in his works did not develop till the modern cra. The 
centre of musical practice and study moved to Alexandria and 
remained there till the time of Augustus. It was in Alexandria that 
the professional musician (man or woman), singer, dancer, or instru- 
mentalist, earned the fame necessary for a world tour, as formerly 
in Athens. Music was now represented entirely by professional 
artists. The texts for their arias and solo scenes were “ libretti”’, 
written for music ; some were very skilfully constructed, but they 
were not great poetry. The lyrics of Callimachus, Theocritus, and 
the epigrammists were no longer sung, but recited or read. The 
separation of musical from spoken poetry was complete. In 
Alexandria the first really great orchestral concerts were held, with 
the participation of hundreds of citharists. Here Ctesibius (after 
800 B.c.) invented the water-organ, the instrument of the future. 
The greatest musical theorist among the Greeks, Aristoxenus of 
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Tarentum (about 820 B.c.) does not, indeed, seem to have lived in 
Alexandria. He, too, had a vision of a Promised Land when he 
declared emphatically that harmony to the ear (though only in the 
case of thirds) took precedence of mathematical harmony. But he 
did not set foot in it. Euclid of Alexandria, the great geometrician, 
also perfected the mathematical theory of musical sound. Hero 
(about 100 B.c.) wrote on the structure of the organ. The few Greek 
musical compositions that have been preserved show that about 
200 B.c. modern methods of modulation had penetrated even quite 
archaic pieces, like the Hymn to Apollo, and that in the first century 
B.c. there were ditties, like that of Seicelus, in which a brief, simple 
melody was adapted to a short, unadorned text, and which were 
on the road to accentual instead of quantitative rhythm (compare 
also Bion’s hexameters in the Hymn to Adonis), but hardly to the 
eight-bar themes of our own ditties; for both in the Hymn and in 
the ditties the highest note still fell on the most highly stressed 
svilable. 


ART 


The plastic and pictorial arts and architecture developed extra- 
ordinarily slowly in Greece. At the time of Homer, the poet of the 
Wrath, in the eighth century, people still lived in the Mycenean 
fortresses at Tiryns that had been handed down to them, and for 
the rest the ancient wooden hall of the north seems to have been 
their most ambitious architectural achievement. There were no 
temples ; the solar religion had no more need of them than of images, 
for its gods were worshipped without images on mountains, in 
groves, and in palace courtyards, and the gods of the Underworld 
in caves and ancestral cupola tombs. Funeral urns were now rarely 
buried in mounds; for the most part it was in cemeteries. Pillars, 
sacred trees and animals, and other fetishes were still worshipped 
without change. Where Homer mentions anything considerable 
made of bronze and gold, suchas bronze palaces (that is wooden palaces 
decorated and faced with bronze) or magnificent goblets and armour, 
they were the work or gift of the gods, not made by the people 
themselves. 

It was Homer himself, the poet of the Wrath, who created 
prerequisite conditions for temples and divine images; when the 
worship of the new great gods arose, they required dwellings ; vividly 
concrete as they were, they claimed concrete incarnation by the 
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artist’s hand in addition to their poetical form. After 700 B.c., 
therefore, the earliest wooden temples and wooden images appeared, 
sometimes, perhaps, faced with bronze. Colonization and trade 
introduced eastern models and technical methods which influenced 
the Greeks. But it was the piety and city manners of the period 
after 650 B.c. that carried the new religion to victory and led to the 
rivalry of the faithful in erecting stone temples and images. 

In Egypt and Babylonia we find an exactly similar growth of the 
new religion out of the solar religion, which knew neither images nor 
temples. Nevertheless the first stone temples and tombs, the first 
divine images and representations of sacred stories in relief, appeared 
there as early as Menes and Ur-Nina, together with writing and 
poetry, indeed considerably earlier than the first great narrative 
poems. In Greece it was otherwise ; here apparently the power of 
imagery found no hands (in poetry it found full expression) ; poetry 
and plastic art developed unequally. For this there is an explanation. 
It may be urged that the Dorian invasion made a complete break in 
the Cretan artistic tradition, and further that the knights and 
rhapsodists and smiths were entirely occupied with knightly concerns 
and left building and handicrafts to serfs; that there were no priests ; 
and so on. But all that is true of the pre-Egyptians and pre-Baby- 
lonians. There the call for temples and images and priests arose with 
the new religion, in Greece after it. I can find no explanation but 
that the Greeks began their civilization on a monotheistic, or even a 
hyper-monotheistic, plane. In Judsa and Persia, in India and 
China, there was also an absence of interest in plastic and pictorial 
art, initially or permanently. The great realization of the one God as 
lord of the universe, as Zeus or Fate, forbade images and temples. 
It was only in course of time among those who had reached the 
monistic phase that the seeds of plastic and pictorial art recovered 
the free and effective vitality paralysed during the monotheistic 
phase. 

The miniature arts of pottery and ceramic painting prove that at 
the time of Homer (about 750-700 B.c.) the Greeks would have been 
capable of remarkable achievements in the plastic arts. The funeral 
urns in the Dipylon cemetery at Athens may be contemporary with 
the poet of the Wrath. The subjects portrayed do not reveal any 
knowledge of the Homeric religion; their symbolism includes the 
animals (the horse, stag, and bird) and emblems (cross, swastica, 
labyrinthine line [meander], and undulating zigzag, wheel, and 
spiral) associated in the solar religion with death and resurrection. 
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In form they are cleanly and carefully moulded (showing perfect 
mastery of an old technique in pottery); their ornamentation con- 
sists of exuberant but altogether geometrical dark lines on a light 
ground. There is only one entirely new feature; great scenes of 
action are represented in beautiful and well-ordered succession— 
funeral processions with long trains of war-chariots and warriors, 
lamenting women and choruses, and combats in honour of the dead 
on land and water. Here is a stirring of pictorial powers in pre- 
paration for the performance of great things, powers that find 
expression in strong, clear, and purposeful progress. It is no less 
a thing than the beginnings of characteristically Greek ceramic 
painting, vases embellished with people and animals in action and 
with whole scenes; ceramic art was at grips with the loftiest 
problems. But these youthful powers, equal perhaps to Homer’s, 
remained fettered by the limitations of a craft ; the figures remained 
geometrical in form, and nobody thought of making them altogether 
lifelike. Compared with the knightly poetry this was art of the 
second rank, whilst the Nar-Mer palette is high art, treasured and 
sought after by kings to record their enduring fame. 

Even in the seventh century vase painting was still oppressed by 
the weight of the monotheistic view of the universe ; the geometrical 
style of ornament on vessels long persisted; neither Hesiod nor 
Archilochus had their equals amongst contemporary plastic artists, 
anv more than the poet of the Wrath. The era of colonization 
dawned and the cities developed their trade. The first important 
articles of export of which we hear (besides agricultural products or 
special mineral wealth) were ceramic wares. Potteries sprang up in 
Miletus, in Corinth (Sicyon), in Samos and Chalcis, and here, especi- 
ally after 650 B.c., the potters outgrew the Dipylon phase; here the 
new art threw off its shackles and developed, partly by borrowing 
from the East ; certain subjects were borrowed (the Marduk dragon, 
the sphinx, and the lotus) besides form and ornamentation (leaves), 
but to a less extent than is generally assumed ; for instance, there 
were gryphons in the Swedish rock drawings of about 1500 B.c. A 
variety of local forms developed, but the number was afterwards 
restricted to those that were found to be useful and popular among 
the buying public; probably the choice was influenced, too, by 
artistic considerations, and the desire to produce particular pleasing 
forms. The surface was no longer entirely covered with figures ; the 
artists learned to distribute them in the space and to accentuate and 
emphasise the several parts of the vessel by means of ornamentation. 
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The designs were all dark on a light ground; some were 
non-geometrical figures of animals and people ranged in rows and 
performing simple actions together, some were purely decorative 
designs obeying laws of their own, spirals, meanders, palmettes, 
and buds. Under the influence of the religious movement figures of 
the gods and heroes of the rhapsodists’ songs were introduced. The 
spell cast by a philosophic and religious outlook was broken and vase 
painting came to play an important part in shaping the Homeric 
world. About 600 B.c. pottery was at its first prime in Greece. 
There was still great variety in the form of the vases and in their 
ornamentation, but the process was in full swing by which a few 
principal styles and their organic adornment were perfected. There 
was freer movement in the natural and mythological scenes ; the 
artists faced the problem of depicting quick running and even flying, 
and ventured upon great historical pictures, like the capture of 
Magnesia by the Cimmerians (Bulachus of Samos), and upon a great 
variety of mythical battle and hunting scenes. A few artists’ names 
are recorded. 

At this point Athens entered the field as a competitor in the 
manufacture and sale of articles of world commerce. Solon is said to 
have attracted foreign artists to Athens. At any rate the craft of 
pottery grew rapidly in Athens about 600 B.c. and competed in the 
world market against Miletus and Corinth, Samos and Chalcis. Its 
rise was helped by the policy of Solon, Pisistratus, and Cleisthenes, 
who deliberately promoted the spread of industry and commerce, 
and by various events abroad, such as the advance of the Persians, 
which was a serious blow to the Jonian cities and islands. But in the 
main the Athenian industry prevailed because of its superior work. 
Athens produced vessels in a small variety of shapes, but those few 
were brought to perfection. The separate figures and the special 
ornamentation on each part of the vessel were developed as classical 
types with taste and a thorough grasp of the functions of the several 
parts. This simplification liberated space and energy for the artistic 
treatment of what was most important, the surfaces left free for 
pictures. The painter’s problem was now to display the utmost 
variety and abundance, beauty, taste, and _ intellectual power 
within a definite space. Dark figures were still portrayed on a light 
ground ; in Athens a deep black luminous varnish was adopted in 
the potter’s craft. It is said that the principle of distinguishing men 
from women by painting the men black and the women white was 
invented in Athens. This involved the possibility of depicting not 
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only the internal structure of the outlined figures by a few incised 
lines, but also of indicating graphically the pattern and drapery of 
the garments. The subjects of the pictures were now for the most 
part mythological. Really great compositions were achieved, such 
as the decoration of the Francois vase which depicted the hunt of the 
Calydonian boar, the funeral games for Patroclus, the marriage 
train of Thetis, and other scenes from heroic legends, then a series of 
symbols of the conquest of death (New Year victory from the solar 
legend) in combat with animals and men, and finally, at the base, 
actually a parody of heroic combats, the battle of the cranes and 
pygmies. The date is about 560 B.c. 

The other centres of manufacture struggled against the rising 
competition of Athens, and they, too, improved the artistic quality of 


their wares. In their eager rivalry the legends of gods and heroes 
wore elebtatcu rm uvtail and pictorially varied; the sacred solar 


legend provided the principal subject matter for the new branch of art 
(as with the Babylonian seals); but all the activities of daily life 
were depicted on the vases too. Nevertheless, Athens was the victor. 
None could equal the Attic masters in vigour and severity of their 
form and ornamentation, and in the dainty, sharply outlined little 
pictures of country life and the farmyard. 

It was in Athens that the advance was made from black to red- 
painted figures on pots. This offered the artists the widest oppor- 
tunities of vivid and manifold delineation and decided the victory of 
Athens in the world market. Miletus was climinated, Corinth confined 
herself to mass production, and Chalcis became subordinate to 
Athens ; about 500 B.c. the Attic export trade dominated the world 
market and maintained its supremacy till the Sicilian expedition in 
413. The black outline figures with the structure indicated by a few 
incised interior lines came more and more to be supplanted by light 
figures left uncoloured on a background of the black varnish, with 
finely delineated structure. Vase painting profited by the whole 
development of great and plastic art, with its anatomical studies, 
and by men’s liberated powers of comprehending and reproducing 
movement and drapery in a lifelike manner. Cimon of Cleonae 
(about 500 B.c.) is said to have invented fore-shortening (the oblique 
view); it was a greater painter who first made use of it. But no 
names are attached to the productions. Men and women were now 
no longer roughly distinguished by black and white, but the bodily 
outline was indicated beneath the finely delineated robe. The faces 
were still shown in profile, but the eyes were correctly drawn and some 
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individual expression was indicated. The bodily movements lost 
their stiffness, and the artists aspired to show objects crossing and 
covering others and foreshortened. The main design was now 
worked out with complete success. Delicate detailed work and the 
masterly treatment of the whole, lifelike variety and the artistic 
distribution of the figures and ornaments of the vessels, all reached 
the height of perfection ; so, too, perfection of form was now achieved 
—the slender lecytht and dainty goblets. Euphronius, Brygus, Duris, 
and Macron of Athens belong to the “ mature archaic” period of 
Aeschylus and Themistocles ; they were the most individual masters 
of ceramic art, great modellers and draughtsmen, masters alike of the 
mythical picture and the gay and lively social scene. 

In their works ceramic art reached its consummation and pro- 
duced something complete and unsurpassable ; the forms evolved in 
this period and their decoration, pictorial and ornamentative, re- 
mained as a model within the confines of ceramic art which, however, 
now lost its leading position among the plastic arts. It arose in the 
sixth century because it could image the whole wealth of figures of the 
Homeric world. Sculpture and relief were still struggling to master 
their material ; there were no books, and the artists’ zeal was stimu- 
lated by commercial rivalry. But now epic poetry withered and 
tragedy inherited the elements of greatness in it; but the draughts- 
manship of the vase-painters could no more compete with tragedy 
than could the pure choric lyric ; large-scale painting, trained in the 
school of miniature art, grappled with the new plastic problems. It 1s 
significant that about 480 B.c. the great vase painters were already 
on occasion portraying scenes from tragedies instead of handling the 
myths direct. They wanted to extend their sphere, but their success 
was merely external. Miniature art was not equal to the task of 
painting man in his spiritual aspect and expressing emotion or 
character. Polygnotus, the pupil of Aeschylus, produced great 
frescoes. The choric lyric in the hands of Bacchylides and Pindar, as 
the rival of tragedy, developed the art and technique of song-writing 
for personal victories and all festal occasions. Ceramics in the hands of 
Brygus and Duris became a perfect social art ; the tasteful bowls and 
gay, or sometimes lascivious, pictures satisfied the demand of elegant 
society for luxury and grace, and served a variety of useful purposes, 
from the prize vase at the Panathenea to the mourning and sepul- 
chral lecythi. In the latter part of the fifth century the vase 
painters adopted all the innovations made in the province of large- 
Scale painting; they painted shadows, and faces viewed from the 
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front, delineated character, the perspective of the human figure, and 
picturesque groups. But quite decidedly they no longer took the 
lead, merely adapting innovations in their own small sphere. After 
418 s.c. Athens ceased to dominate the world market; that of 
Greater Greece was lost and was but inadequately replaced by the 
Pontic market. Moreover the vitality of the Athenian vase painting 
art was exhausted. It became vapid and gaudy and repetitive, and 
borrowed from plastic art and painting. As a pure and distinct art it 
withered and no more artists’ names are recorded. The same fate 
overtook the manufacture of Southern Italy which had succeeded 
Athens in the fourth century ; the power of breathing new life into 
the lifeless past was lost. There was a great deal of pomp and pathos, 
a great deal of white and gold, colossal vases and others of exaggerated 
daintiness and elegance. This style continued dominant in the 
Hellenistic period, with the addition of barbarian elements and an 
empty pretence of classical style. So, too, the miniature figures in 
clay were mere imitations of large scale art, and they were the best 
products of ceramic art in the fourth century. Figure modelling 
took the place of the outworn ceramic art; there were elegant, 
graceful, and burlesque figures, women, children, Erotes (putt:) and 
satyrs, besides worthy handicraftsmen and citizens ; Praxitelcs and 
genre art faded into mere craftsmanship and fashion. The products of 
this craft have bcen preserved, thanks to the funeral customs of the 
citizen class. 


(a) ARCHITECTURE 


The great Homeric gods had ceased to be divinities of the sun and 
earth and were raised above the stars and clothed in ideal human 
form; they needed a dwelling like God in heaven, and a house like 
man on earth, a place where those who prayed could seek them in 
thought and suppliants could find them in a tangible image. Homer 
placed them on Olympus and afterwards, with Hesiod, above the 
clouds in heaven. Then the Greeks built them temples on earth. 
Homer and Hesiod knew well that these could not be dwellings in the 
strict sense, for the Deity is invisible and formless (and Fate even 
more emphatically so) ; a truth which is only symbolized by distance 
and many forms. Even the Homeric Greeks knew that the god did 
not dwell in the temple but was only worshipped there. They did 
not build living-rooms in the temple for his family and courtiers like 
the Babylonians. With their vivid and concrete imagery of things 
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divine they were less subject to superstitious idolatry than the Jews, 
who were afraid of images because they were not sure that they 
would not confuse them with God himself. 

The solar religion had no temples and only vague divine figures. 
The gods now took definite personal shape and at the same time were 
conceived in quite an abstract sense (Fate), and their houses and 
images touched the heights of artistic beauty and sacred symbolism. 
The oldest temples in Greece cannot be older than about 700 B.c. 
The wooden temple of Hera in Olympia can hardly be older than 
Olympia itself, which bears a Homeric name. We have in Tiryns an 
example of how the new custom of temple worship took possession of 
old sanctuaries ; the old megaron there was turned into a temple in 
the seventh century and the old Her divinity, formerly adored in the 
open air, was worshipped as a pillar. It may well be that in other 
places besides this a Her sanctuary became a temple of Hera. 

The earliest temples were wooden edifices in no regular style, but 
style must have developed rapidly. Even the temple of Hera in 
Olympia was set upon a foundation of several terraces and sur- 
rounded by a single row of columns, a peripteros. At the period when 
our definite knowledge begins, about 600 B.c., the Greeks had every- 
where adopted stone as building material; under the stimulus of 
the religious movement they eagerly adopted this costly method of 
building, and growing trade prosperity provided the cities with the 
necessary resources ; they needed treasure-houses, too, and united 
them with the fireproof temples. At that date both the oldest 
architectural styles, the Doric and Ionic, had evolved their main 
features, though it was only in the course of the fifth century that 
they reached their full maturity and final form. It was a period 
when men’s minds were directed in every field to method and rule 
(Parmenides). 

The Greek temple, like the Egyptian, was a pillared edifice, and 
like the Babylonian a hall to contain the divine image. The magnifi- 
cence of Egyptian pillared temples and Babylonian (Phoenician) 
halls of the gods may well have exercised a stimulating influence. 
We cannot tell whether more was derived from-the East than this 
general inspiration, for the old wooden temples with their facings of 
tile and bronze have not been preserved. The fully developed Greek 
temple contains nothing visibly borrowed. It is true that there are in 
Egypt models for the Doric column and in Babylonia (Assyria) for the 
Tonic, but whether these particular examples, which were apparently 
of rare occurrence, were ‘‘ borrowed ”’ is very doubtful; the form 
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might equally well have been evolved afresh from the wooden pillars 
of the megaron. Altogether the Greek temple is quite different from 
the Oriental ; it is not a forest of pillars around a box containing the 
fetish, nor a palace like the Babylonian temple divided into a number 
of chambers and chapels, with its many images and symbols ; it is 
merely a reception and throne-room for a heavenly Being who comes 
in contact with earth in it ; its nearest of kin is the Jewish temple. 
The Greek temple was a throne-room surrounded by a pillared 
hall, originally built of wood. When stone was adopted the whole 
structure of the wooden building was retained, but appropriately 
adapted to the new material. The wooden pillars were replaced by 
taller and stronger stone pillars bearing a heavy stonc entablature ; 
above the main beam (architrave) the frieze was introduced ; it was 
changed in character and divided into stone triglyphs by the ends of 
the beams that supported the roof. The roof ended on each side in an 
overhanging cornice (gison) and was finished at the pediments and 
adorned with acroteria. The new and great quality in these buildings 
was their marvellous simplicity and uniformity, the unforced and 
natural manner in which the same exceedingly simple structural 
elements were everywhere worked out, stressed, and transmuted into 
simple decorative forms in the same exceedingly simple edifice. 
At the same time certain parts (metopes and pediments) were clearly 
distinguished from the actual structural parts and marked out as 
suitable for ornamentation and rich artistic elaboration, whilst they 
yet remained organically one with the structure ; for instance, blank 
surfaces in a structure call for pictorial decoration. The utmost 
exuberance and the fullest vitality within a simple whole was invari- 
ably the end in view. An Egyptian temple has many kinds of pillars 
and as much variety as possible is introduced in the selected pre- 
dominant type. A Greek temple has one kind of pillar, always fluted, 
that is, repeated again and again, always with the same width of 
intercolumniation. There are many leading types of Egyptian pillar 
and the majority are plant columns. The Greek pillar is of two 
fundamental types, the Doric which is heavy and massive and 
primarily gives weight and support, and the Ionic, slenderer and 
slighter, aspiring upwards, light and tall, although it, too, gives 
support. The Greek column does not deny its origin in the tree, but 
it no longer proclaims that origin by its naturalism, but only its 
purpose ; that is worked out with vigour in every detail in a manner 
at once ocular and abstract. The Doric column is too weighty to allow 
of a base, and the burden that it supports causes a thickening in the 
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middle. The necking and torus beneath the abacus are perfectly 
plain, being simply an expression of the relation between pressure and 
resistance. On the other hand the lightly soaring Ionic column can 
have a base which, in spite of the indication of pressure, may be 
variously formed; the necking is decorated with a broad girdling 
band and there-is room above the torus for an ovolo ; above lie the 
double scrolls, elastic, cushion-like and ribbon-like, with a visible 
upward thrust. And as with the columns, so with all the parts the 
constructive aspect was stressed; all were simplified beautifully ; 
beside the ends of the beams with their glyphs, the metopes on the 
frieze were surfaces requiring decoration. A border decoration was 
made of old pine-cones, nail-heads, or raindrops. Painted ribbon or 
leaf ornaments served to emphasize certain parts of the structure, 
and in the palmette on the pediment the whole edifice ends on an 
upward note. Herc is ability to unify and beautify and conceive in 
terms of number, besides the devotion to Nature in her detail and 
beauty ; it 1s the quality which characterized the philosophy of 
Pythagoras and -Xenophanes: cosmos, harmony, law-governed 
beauty and vitality in the universe, manifold matter and spirit, a 
complete survey and elucidation of tasks to be accomplished, a 
simple statement of problems simply and beautifully solved. The 
power to gencralize and unify appears in the reduction of architec- 
tural structure to type, in the two styles of column, whilst the power 
to differentiate dctail appears in the elaboration of the parts, some 
being decorated with constructive purpose and some purposely left 
without decoration. Surfaces of which the sole purpose was decora- 
tion were filled with the richest variety of ornament as men’s power 
grew and they werc better and better able to master the problem of 
filling strips and squares and triangles at a great height with clear 
and beautiful designs appropriate to the space. For the first time 
simple and beautiful types appeared, perfectly designed in every part, 
with the loveliest proportions of the whole to the parts and of struc- 
ture to ornament ; they were ingeniously and beautifully varied and 
finally their possibilities were exhausted; for artistic as well as 
scientific problems may be logically stated and their possibilitics 
exhausted. 

The earliest Doric stone temples which represent the finished 
style are to be found in Corinth (the temple of Apollo, built under the 
Cypsclids, before 581 B.c.?) and in Italo-Sicilian colonial territory 
(Selinus, about 600 B.c.). Such, too, was the temple of Athena, on 
the Acropolis (Pisistratus, about 550 B.c.). The earliest Ionic temple 
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was the Heraion in Samos, begun before 600 B.c. by Rhoecus. The 
great architectural plan of Apollo’s temple at Didyma near Miletus 
and the temple of Artemis at Ephesus were probably as old, but the 
building was a very slow process. 

When Apollo’s temple at Delphi, which had been burnt down, 
was rebuilt, the Alemaeconidae of Athens had the first marble facade 
made in a mainland temple in 548 B.c., and after that marble was 
more and more used in the erection of temples, first on the islands and 
then on the mainland. Before this the wooden buildings and even 
later the edifices of inferior stone were painted throughout, though 
with the perfecting of design the decoration of the parts probably 
became less gaudy than in Oriental buildings. But now the noble 
stone was hardly painted at all, leaving the pure architectural form 
and choice ornamentation the more impressive. 

Temple design continued to grow in magnitude and splendour, 
but in addition other public buildings were begun in the sixth 
eentury as experience of building in stone increased; there were 
splendid little edifices like the treasure-houses of the Cnidians and 
Siphnians in Delphi, and utilitarian buildings like aqueducts and 
wells, walls and harbours, for example in Samos. 

About 500 B.c. (at the time of Parmenides) the Doric style 
reached its first classic culmination, after flourishing for a century ; 
there is one architectural style, that of the Doric temple, that is 
faultless in design, for in it the lovelicst proportions of height and 
length and width, the perfect number of columns and the perfect 
width of intercolumniation (symmetries) had been discovered. The 
ideal, once found, was summed up in rules and a norm was established. 
In the first instance it was a mere stonemason’s science, a canon of 
certain measurements, but it was inspired by the philosophical ideal 
of Pythagorean harmony. Moreover, the interior of the temples, 
which at first was very simple and unadorncd, gained in importance 
and ornament as the buildings grew in size. It came to be the rule 
that the naos should be divided into three by two rows of columns ; 
of these the middle was by far the most important, being lighted 
by the door, whilst the side aisles were narrow and dark like 
passages. 

The Tonic style was still in process of development ; the trend of 
the times was away from mass and towards a slenderer and loftier style, 
more variety and ornament. In 506 the first little Ionic building was 
erected in Athens, which now assumed the leadership in architecture 
as in other fields. This was a hall of victory to commemorate the 
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defeat of Chalcis. Then the Persians came and the whole city was 
razed to the ground, and the greatest architectural problem arose 
that Hellas had yet faced. True, plenty of colonial cities had been 
laid out in the seventh century, but to rebuild a cosmopolitan city 
with all the resources of art and science, a metropolis of culture and 
trade, this was a new achievement. After Themistocles had first 
restored the walls and Cimon the fortified citadel, and after the 
residential quarter had been rebuilt in 480 B.c., Pericles devoted 
himself to the task. He erected the long walls between Athens and 
Piraeus and made the city a great fortress; he developed Piraeus 
systematically as a naval and commercial port. Hippodamus the 
Sophist, who was the earliest scientific town-planner, designed the 
plan for this and for the colony of Thurii which was sent out in 544 
B.c. Here we first find the ideal of broad, regularly rectangular, 
straight streets. But of primary importance was Pericles’ resolve to 
make of the Acropolis a world wonder, designed on a uniform plan. 
In 450 the temple of Nike was built. The Parthenon, the great 
temple of Athena, was begun in 447 and completed in 482; the 
Propylaea were begun in 437 ; in 484 work was started on the Erech- 
theum. The mighticst and most graceful temples, all in marble, 
adorned the citadel of Athens. The great architect of the Parthenon 
was Ictinus, who blended Doric and Ionic features in a temple 
instinct with beauty, intellect, freedom, and delicacy. Doric severity 
is softened, Ionic grace rises to magnificence, and both are perfectly 
harmonized. The lofty edifice was also built very wide and the 
interior gained breadth and height. It was designed to receive the 
upright image of the god in worthy surroundings and allow space to 
enjoy its contemplation. So, too, the Propylaea (Mnesicles) were 
designed in the combined Doric and Ionic, the Pan-Hellenic, style. 
The temple of Nike by Callicrates is a masterpiece of Ionic in small 
proportions. So, too, the Erechtheum of Philocles with its Caryatic 
prostyle, containing the ancient sacred objects of the citadel, dis- 
plays the most delicate Ionic forms, the richest ornamentation, and 
the surest solution of difficult technical problems. 

In these temples Greek architecture reached its zenith. In the 
Parthenon and the votive temple at Eleusis Ictinus produced the 
first interiors that were fully equal to the perfect exterior. Just as 
philosophy first mastered Nature, then man from the standpoint of 
Nature, and lastly Nature and the universe from the standpoint of 
man, so temple architecture began with a coloured edifice and simple 
interior, then proceeded to a larger interior, and finally achieved a 
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perfect interior worthy of the most glorious edifice; and there it 
reached its limits; nothing further was achieved until the late 
Roman period by the roundabout road of the secular basilica. A 
second road to the same destination by way of the arch was attempted 
at the time of Ictinus at least in theory, for it was then that the first 
theory of arched architecture appeared. Ictinus also blended the 
Doric and Ionic style in a new harmony and supplemented it with 
new Lesbian features. In a temple built by him at Bassac in Arcadia 
about 435 B.c. we have the carlicst Corinthian column with almost 
natural acanthus foliage on the capital. The free creative genius of 
Ictinus rose above the limitations of particular styles, and new and 
beautiful forms sprang up under his hand; but under his successors 
the old styles became stereotyped (at this point strict rules were laid 
down for Ionic) or disintegrated into hybrid forms. Another innova- 
tion was that of Caryatides, female figures bearing weight in place of 
columns; and after that came decadence. 

The Corinthian style, which is still sometimes placed on an 
equality with the Doric and Ionic, is nothing but a late form of Ionic. 
The scrolls on the Ionic column grow small, multiple, and dainty, and 
spring as tendrils out of two rows of acanthus (brook-ursin) leaves. 
Possibly Scopas developed this style from a hint put out by Ictinus. 
At any rate he blended it appropriately with the two others in 
Athena’s temple at Tegea by using Doric columns outside, Corinthian 
in the pronaos, and Ionic in the interior. The Greeks attributed the 
invention of the new column to Callimachus of Corinth; the first 
example that has been preserved is in the monument to Lysicrates in 
Athens (834 B.c.). The freedom and delicacy of the new form 
exercised fascination in a period that made grace and elcgance its 
aim. Probably the new type of pillar figured more frequently in 
private buildings than in the larger edifices, where it did not become 
dominant till Roman times. In the fourth and third centuries the 
Greeks repeated the two earlier styles, variously blended, magnified, 
or adorned, in temples which were now built of marble throughout. 
Tonic held its own better than Doric, which degenerated further and 
further. Occasional Oriental features were introduced, especially in 
Egypt, though what happened was rather the introduction of Greek 
features in Oriental buildings than the reverse. For in the third 
century Greek science had established a control over the styles of 
architecture. In 250 B.c. Hermogenes laid down the rules for Ionie, 
and many architects who wrote after him safeguarded Greek purity 
of style at least from barbarian innovations. 
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Whilst temple architecture, under the influence of rationalism 
and court patronage, was thus becoming stereotyped into rules and 
mechanism, and trifling in the guise of personality, the private 
building of citizens’ houses, and the erection of palaces and towns by 
great rulers did not really begin to flourish till after the fourth 
century. Of the former unhappily little has been preserved ; in it 
individual character found expression in the new era of cultured 
world citizenship, as well as purse-proud snobbery. In Pompeii we 
can see the end of this process of development in the interior structure 
(columned courtyard and hall) and interior decoration (vistas) of 
houses that often had several storeys. Of the erection of palaces and 
citics we hear and see rather more ; it was an outlet for the energy of 
the newly established monarchs, who engaged the resources of 
science and art in great architectural works for the public good and 
their own fame. Epaminondas (870 B.c.) laid out three new cities in 
‘“ Hippodamic”’ style, that is, according to a regular, general plan; 
these were Megalopolis, Mantinea, and Messina. Alexander the 
Great laid out some seventy cities, noting with the eye of genius the 
best strategic and commercial position ; a number of them arc still 
standing. The Hellenistic princes followed his example, especially 
the Seleucids, but also the kings of Pergamum (about 280 B.c.). Every 
prince was ambitious to equip at least his capital magnificently with 
palaces, temples, market-halls, law courts, gymnasia, libraries, 
theatres, and fountains. In all this exuberant building activity that 
which had the greatest future before it was the basilica, the great hall 
lighted by lofty windows in the central body (Egyptian influence °) ; 
it was a new style of intcrior used for royal halls and law courts. Of the 
utilitarian buildings of the Hellenistic period the lighthouse of 
Alexandria, the Pharos (about 280 B.c.), was celebrated as a world 
wonder ; it was over 100 metres high and remained in use for 1500 
years. Great tombs also played a part once more, like the mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus (850 B.c.). The architects endeavoured to harmo- 
nize buildings with the landscape. Vast plans were sketched of a 
plastic art in landscape, like the scheme of moulding Mount Athos to 
an image of Alexander. 

In landscape gardening great parks were laid out with water- 
works and vistas of buildings and monuments. In house decoration 
art produced the illusion of outdoor prospects. So, too, a courtly art 
flourished in the construction of splendid ships and gorgeous tents. 
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(6) Prastic ART AND PAINTING 


The plastic art of the Greeks does not really date back further 
than 600 B.c. Its great subjects were derived from the religious 
movement that came after 650, from the world of Homeric gods 
and heroes, and thence, too, sprang its religious inspiration, 
whilst the rise of the cities provided plentiful wealth for its support. 
It developed together with the temples; architecture, sculpture 
in the round, relief, and painting formed an integral whole. At 
first the Greeks no more distinguished separate arts and a particular 
technique—say sculpture in the round from relief—than the Egyptians 
or Babylonians. It was not till the sixth century that a practical 
distinction arose, and the purely constructive and ornamental parts 
of an edifice were differentiated from those to be adorned with figures ; 
pediments were adorned with high relief, metopes with nearly high 
relief, and friezes with bas relief. It was not till about 500 B.c. that 
plastic art was differentiated from large scale painting, which now 
found its own sphere, and that people came to realize that different 
rules of style applied to sculpture in the round and to relief. To 
investigate how this practical discovery of the several purposes 
and styles of the particular arts came about, is the business of the 
historian of Greek art. It is a question almost exclusively of 
statuary, for Greek sculptors followed in the footsteps of Homer 
and the tragedians and took as their theme the human figure, 
singly or in small groups—first conceived externally in the representa- 
tion of the principal movements, then spiritually in the minuter 
expression of the emotions. That theme was reduced to simple 
forms, but was then widely varied in its simplicity : man was repre- 
sented as an ideal and as part of Nature, as a general type, as norm, 
as an individual, and as a character. As with temple architecture, 
the artist faced a problem of construction and embellishment, of 
simplification and the utmost enrichment of simplicity, and having 
faced it, proceeded to its complete solution. As in music one thing 
only was perfected, the univocal, unending melody, so in art the 
single human figure ;_ all the rest, polyphony and harmony (in our 
sense of the word) and landscape were hardly touched upon. In 
order to accomplish one thing properly the rest had to be neglected ; 
it was not done deliberately but instinctively, as a matter of 
course. The problem in hand was how to compose for a single 
voice and how to model single figures, and that problem was 
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first grasped in all its fulness. It was a problem so great, so clearly 
outlined, so arresting, its advancing solution was so satisfying, it 
made such exalted demands for the fulfilment of so noble a task, 
that men’s minds were concentrated upon it alone ; and meantime the 
nation was aging and its taste and rules were growing stereotyped. 
In the plastic representation of single human figures and quite 
small groups the Greeks achieved the perfection of sculpture in the 
round. Following in Homer’s footsteps, they portrayed gods (heroes) 
in human form, and with all the passion of their piety and adoration 
of Nature they aspired to an ideal image of perfect and beautiful 
humanity, Being instinct with life. Their divine images were natural 
and yet grand, prototypes of the beautiful and sublime, and later 
of the tender and graceful. Then the process of differentiation went 
further and they became too natural, too personal, too human. It 
proved that religion could not be maintained by such methods 
(in philosophy this had already been recognized). But they did 
create man in all his natural diversity, the first ideal of the beautiful 
human form and the multiplicity of separate individuals: Homer 
had enshrined humanity in his divinities, and had thus endowed 
alike plastic art and poetry with the ideal of humanity. Together 
with sculpture in the round went relief—single human figures and 
groups in bas relief beautifully distributed over a surface, proces- 
sions and dances and vivid, stirring battle-scenes. Here, too, Greek 
achievements are unsurpassed. When the subject was transferred 
to the sphere of painting the limitations of this stage of evolution 
came to light: the figures do not fit into the landscape, and even 
linear perspective was not fully mastered. As in philosophy, Being 
was conceived wholly in eternal types and special traits ; this was 
true even of Being seen as movement and emotional expression. 
But there the process of development came to a standstill. Ina sense 
it was only completed by Leonardo and Michaelangelo. 

The earliest Greek sculptures in the round that we possess are 
strictly front-face, one may almost say more so than the old Egyptian 
and Babylonian sculptures. The legs are fast to the ground, the 
arms to the body, the hips are equal in height even where one leg 
is advanced, the faces are expressionless and impersonal. But there 
are entirely naked men (we cannot tell whether they are gods [Apollo], 
or sacrificial, funereal figures or the images of victors). The women are 
clothed and their skirts are without folds. In spite of their stiffness, 
these figures have charm. The energy with which the one front- 
face aspect is modelled with the intention that it shall be seen from 
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one viewpoint alone (the Berlin goddess must have stood in a niche) 
to the neglect of the rest (sometimes the figures are nearly flat), and 
the care with which the bones and masses of muscles are modelled 
and the hair and garments executed tell of artists wrestling with 
problems. The eyes are more open and the lips more curved than is 
necessary, for the aim is expression. Already the names of individual 
masters appear as the founders of schools. In the Peloponnesus 
and Crete where Doric prevailed, an athletic ideal seemed dominant, 
angular, lean, and vigorous. In Ionia (Asia Minor and the Islands) 
slenderer and suppler figures were popular. In the statues of Cleobis 
and Biton carved by Polymedes of Argos for Delphi the eyes were 
large, the edge of the ribs marked, and the arms bent; the arms 
soon attained complete freedom and were stretched forward, and the 
legs were looser. It was in Ionic figures that the female form was 
first stressed and attention devoted to drapery. About 560 B.c. 
Archermus of Chios ventured on the representation of a winged 
victory goddess in rapid motion. 

Unhappily the earliest bronze reliefs have been lost. It is said 
that about 600 B.c. Giliades adorned the walls of a temple to Pallas 
with representations of the deeds of gods and heroes (the process of 
soldering had just been invented); these figures we must imagine 
rather stiffer and more uniform than those on the Francois vase. A 
Spartan gravestone possibly gives us an idea of the stone reliefs of this 
period; a dead couple are seen enthroned side by side, the man 
covered by the woman. The two are kept quite distinct by the 
front-face aspect of the woman’s head and the profile of the man’s, 
by different positions of the arms, and by the displacement of the 
man’s legs. The worshippers are seen in _ profile. 

The later figures in the metopes of the temple C on the citadel of 
Selinus are very clumsy and heavy in movement. The rectangles 
are packed full, the profiles are still mixed, yet the artist has ventured 
on such difficult subjects as the birth of Pegasus. What remains of 
the pediments of temples prior to Pisistratus on the Acropolis shows 
that the problem of filling the pediment surfaces organically had not 
yet been mastered ;_ the corners had to be filled with the bodies of 
serpents, but figures in the round were already set in the pediment, 
Hercules, for instance, stretched across the dragon in the attitude of a 
wrestler. The first organic solution of the problem of filling the 
pediment is found in the representation of the giants’ battle on one 
pediment of the first temple of Athena, built under Pisistratus after 
550 B.c.; the movement is centripetal and culminates in the figure 
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of Athena; and the corners are no longer filled with serpents’ bodies 
but with falling and prostrate giants. 

Between 540 and 480 B.c. was the most vigorous period of pro- 
ductivity and development in Greek architecture and sculpture. 
Sculpture in the round became freer and more natural. The front- 
face aspect began to be varied, heads were turned and the limbs 
moved more freely; the artists attained complete mastery of the 
naked male body, beautiful and slim. The leg bearing the body’s 
weight and the leg represented in motion are plainly distinguished. 
At last the sculptors made themselves master of every bodily 
movement, standing and walking, kneeling, falling, bending to grasp, 
and lying prone. The faces, too, are harmonious and beautiful and 
the smile disappears. The women’s figures are quite feminine in 
form ; their garments fall in rich, natural folds and they hold their 
robe or a flower; finally the affected smile of a doll-like face gives 
way to a calm and serious expression. At this point the earliest 
famous groups were modelled, such as Antenor’s Tyrannicides, and the 
earliest great pediment designs, such as those at Aegina and Olympia ; 
in the latter the fierce battle on the western side contrasts with the 
solemn tranquillity and quiet tensity on the other. It is clear that 
the artists felt the difference between sculpture in the round applied 
to single figures and to pediments. Although the single figures were 
not yet modelled in athree-dimensional aspect, they were fully rounded. 
The figures on the pediments appear round and are modelled in 
accordance with the laws of perspective, but in Olympia, for example, 
the back is not carefully modelled. The metopes, too, were beauti- 
fully filled with a sure hand. It came to be the custom to adorn 
the several metopes on the same temple with figures from a single 
legendary cycle. During the same period relief advanced from the 
Athenian gravestones of the Discobolus, the helmeted racer, and 
Aristion to the marvellous throne of Aphrodite at the Villa Ludovisi 
which, indeed, with its naked flute-playing girl might belong to the 
middle of the fifth century. 

All preparatory phases were complete, and the time was ripe for 
the master-hand of the artists to achieve outward perfection in the 
figures and breathe spirit and individuality into them. The first 
great masters of sculpture belonged to the Periclean age and 
were the contemporaries of Sophocles, Protagoras, and Socrates. 
Plastic art and painting followed separate paths, though the marble 
statues were still partly coloured and Plato, the first founder of a 
science of aesthetics, held that their attractiveness depended upon 
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the colouring; ideal norms were established for the human figure, 
and a clear distinction was drawn, if only in the practice of the masters, 
between the styles of sculpture in the round and of relief. 

The first artist of this period was Phideas of Athens (500-4385 
B.c. ? ), the friend of Pericles and his chief adviser on artistic matters ; 
he had absorbed the culture of his age to the full (Aeschylus) and was 
eminent in every branch of plastic and pictorial art, bronze casting 
(a pupil of Hegias), sculpture in marble and in gold and ivory, 
and painting (a pupil of Polygnotus). All the highest expressions 
of praise applied to classic art by great men of later ages seem to 
have been coined for his work—noble simplicity and serene grandeur, 
and sublime severity instinct with human beauty. Like Sophocles, 
he consciously submitted to the bonds of religion and consciously 
asserted his freedom in the expression of feeling and the moulding of 
form; and all that he did was harmonious. His design for the 
adornment of the Parthenon is a masterpiece, perfectly homogeneous 
in idea and yet delightful in its rich diversity. It centred round 
the image of the goddess, standing erect in a wide decorated hall ; 
she was clad in mail, strong, light, mobile, and yet sublimely tranquil. 
Athena was the protectress of civilized mankind and of their metro- 
polis, and is marked as such by her shield bearing the head of Medusa 
and by representations of the defeat of the powers of Chaos and the 
barbarians; the goddess of victory stands upon her hand and 
beneath her shield the serpent as the symbol of created beings 
takes refuge. The adornment of the temple repeats again and again, 
always in fresh images and artistic media, the idea conveyed in the 
gold and ivory figure and of bronze-work and painting of the shield. 
On the castern pediment Athena is shown springing from the head 
of Zeus, and the day of the new civilized race of men dawns; on 
the western pediment she is represented creating the olive-tree, 
the symbol of peace and wealth and industry, and so gaining the 
victory over Poseiden of the Underworld, who created the horse 
for savage warfare. On the metopes the defeat is portrayed of giants, 
centaurs, Amazons, and Trojans or Persians (quite recent history). 
The great frieze that runs round the interior portrays mankind and 
the people of Athens. Preparations are being made for the festival 
of the goddess, a procession of citizens is marching along and being 
received at their destination by the gods; beginning with the 
primeval days when gods were born and the world order was 
established, we are led through the heroic age and the Persian era 
on to the living democratic present and the people of Athens, proud 
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of their faith and their culture, celebrating their dearest and proudest 
festival. With the utmost sense of style each particular subject is 
allotted to a particular part; and each artistic medium, whether 
the gold and ivory of the standing image, the sculpture of the 
pediments, the metopes, the frieze, or the bronze work and painting 
of the shield, is handled with a perfect and masterly power of adap- 
tation. 

Homer had delineated the great gods through the medium of 
poetry ; Phidias perfected their images through the medium of 
sculpture, closely following Homer and satisfying the demands of an 
ancient religion, whilst yet he was animated by a new spirit: God 
is great, overwhelmingly great; he is the refuge of mankind and 
civilization, the guardian of order and reason and virture, sublime 
and beautiful, remote from men, yet close tothem. Before the temple 
with the gold and ivory virgin stood the great bronze Athena, also 
the work of Phidias and cast from the booty of Plataea, seven metres 
in height ; it watched over the city and citadel and dominated the 
landscape ;_ it was the first classical colossus. In Olympia the gold 
and ivory image of Zeus, seven times greater than life size, filled 
the temple as the living god filled the universe: the god sat enthroned 
in a natural posture, without his lightning (there are only lilies, 
or lightning flowers, on his mantle), and above the arm of his chair 
stood Graces and Horae, the representatives of beauty and law in the 
universe ; portrayed on the pedestal of the throne was the birth of 
Aphrodite, the love force that moved the world. And besides these 
gigantic statues there were lesser ones of women and maidens in 
their bloom, an Aphrodite, an Athena turning to take her helmet, a 
Urania. No imitation was ever attempted of the gold and ivory 
sacred images; they were a final and supreme achievement ; only 
in externals could posterity surpass the bronze colossus of Athena. 
The blooming female figures and life-like images in the festal proces- 
sion led on to further achievements; this art had reached its full 
maturity and now took the whole of life as its subject. 

Side by side with Phidias stands Myron of Eleutherae (Attica, 
about 450 B.c.); he perfected the work of the older school which 
aimed at mastery of the whole compass of Nature. His Discobolus 
is an example of the ability to seize and perpetuate the most vigorous 
and rapid movement at the most fruitful moment; his young cow 
was famed for its fresh truth to Nature; his group, ‘“ Athena and 
Marsyas ”’ is a charming example of life-like characterization through 
contrast ; the dainty yet divine maiden is displeased that she cannot 
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play the flute and angry that a semi-brute, half man, half animal, 
should be her superior in the art; the satyr is all joyful astonish- 
ment and eager desire for the singing wood, and yet fearful of the 
angry divinity and her spear—the whole is simple and fresh and yet 
animated by a living spirit; it lacks the pure idealism of the figures of 
Phidias and Sophocles, but is more naturalistic. 

The third great master of plastic art in this period was Polyclitus 
of Argos (about 480-420 B.c.). He perfected the Peloponnesian 
bronze sculpture with its cultivation of an athletic ideal, and he 
specialized in statues of youths and victors. His victor crowning 
himself and his spearman are models of masculine strength, of manly 
and handsome bearing, whilst his Amazon gave a feminine version 
of the same ideal, and his Hera statute for Argos a divine version. 
Polycletus followed the example of the sculptor Pythagoras of Samos, 
who was the first to work on scientific lines (between 480 and 450 
B.c.); he chose subjects between rest and motion, worked out single 
movements with logical completeness, and investigated proportions ; 
he took measurements, too, of a number of beautiful bodies and so 
established a canon of beauty of which he wrote a mathematical 
account. Socrates praised his scientific spirit. 

Plastic art had reached maturity ; in part it was past maturity 
and was developing into a scientific theory and a mere craftsman’s 
rule of its new standard of beauty. The pupils of Phidias and Myron 
were the idealists in whose hands a simple theme produced its effect 
by simple means, and naturalists in whose statues mature women 
and beautiful boys took more sensuous form ;_ they were the creators 
of the most beautiful gravestones with sad, calm partings, and 
touching family groups; they, too, produced the first ideal 
and lifelike portrait statues (of Pericles and Thucydides, and more 
realistic of Herodotus, Socrates, and Plato) and the first representa- 
tions of everyday life (the man cooking offal). 

We may regard Phidias as a pupil of Aeschylus ; we may regard 
him, too, as the equal of Sophocles and his counterpart in the artistic 
field; in that case Scopas of Paros (?) (in Athens about 880-850 
B.c. ? ) would be a pupil of Euripides. He achieved his creative 
work in the field of architecture (perhaps he was the last great master 
after Ictinus) and sculpture. He carved statues of gods, but his 
figures of heroes and women are more celebrated. Like Euripides 
he was great in the representation of the irrational, of 
unrestrained passion (the Bacchante), which now came to be 
recognized as the right of the individual, and of philosophic 
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melancholy (Meleager). In his human faces and bodies all the 
pathos (suffering) and all the most vigorous movement comes from 
within ; the eyes gaze profoundly from angular sockets, the lips are 
tremulous and half open. He could express every kind of pain and 
torment (the children of Niobe) and horror, but likewise maternal 
feeling and other lofty human emotions. He delighted in youthful 
bodies and women, in impassioned suffering and adoration. He 
modelled an Aphrodite Pandemus seated on a goat altogether in the 
style of Euripides. He was doubtless the first to achieve the free 
grouping of large numbers ;_ we hear of an Achilles being taken across 
to the Islands of the Blessed, with all manner of sea creatures ; and 
the children of Niobe must have been such a group. But he also gave 
outward shape in marble to logical distinctions, as for instance, in 
the group Love and Longing and Desire; there, too, he resembled 
Euripides. 

Beside this master of ecstatic passion stands Praxiteles of Athens 
(active 365-335 B.c.) as a master of tranquil and blissful calm. He, 
too, imaged the gods as glorious human beings in the bloom of health 
and ideally beautiful, but they are beings who know nothing of suffer- 
ing and pain. He was far less many-sided than Scopas ;_he erected 
no buildings and rarely modelled groups; he aimed singly and solely 
at the beauty of the senses, pure grace; but that he presented in 
ever new and exuberant form. His gods are naked youths with 
all the charms of youth, sunk in vague, foreboding meditation and 
calm, or idly playing: Hermes dallies with the child Bacchus ; 
Apollo aims with his terrible bow at a lizard running up a tree- 
trunk ;_ Eros is seen at rest. Even his satyrs are handsome youths 
leaning gracefully against a tree or pouring out wine. His goddesses 
are beautiful women with the like tender and exuberant youth ; 
Artemis puts on the robe that the women have offered at her altar, and 
Aphrodite, naked for the first time in sculpture, steps into the bath 
unembarrassed and smiling. Praxiteles never failed to devise fresh 
minor themes and by his scrupulously careful treatment of them 
to mould images of gentle, graceful movement. He used tree stumps 
and other accessories, not as supports, but as means of varying 
the position of the body. The gods of Praxiteles and the heroes 
of Scopas are instinct with beauty and humanity ; they are the pro- 
ducts of an age that had mastered all the methods of expression 
and technique, and was at the same time seeking a refuge from public 
life in the personal and individual. Scopas, like Praxiteles, created 
works that were beautiful and unpolitical, but he was too passionate, 
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too melancholy, too restless. Praxiteles gave his age what it needed, 
calm and the enjoyment of beauty. His gods do not trouble about 
the government of the world, they offer no refuge to civilization 
and humanity; they are the gods of dainty women and cultured 
men, the gods of Epicurus; and then again they are only lovely 
human creatures in the prime of their beauty, gracefully tranquil, 
ideal images of the heart’s desire; indeed Praxiteles made two 
statues of Phryne. 

The third great sculptor of the fourth century was Lysippus of 
Sicyon (whose working years were from 840 till after 330 B.c.). 
He was primarily a sculptor of male figures in bronze. He made 
statues of gods (a Zeus colossus 17 metres in height), of the giant 
Hercules, Alexander the Great and his generals, and a number of 
victorious soldiers. He created a new canon of beauty differing 
from that of Polyclitus; the head is smaller, the body slenderer and 
more elegant; all the characteristics of relief vanish and the third 
dimension is emphasized ;_ statues in the round are now designed to 
be viewed from several aspects and the play of light and shade is 
deliberately taken into account; the sculptor studies postures of 
repose, relaxed and yet animated, and the faces are real portraits. 
Lysippus became Alexander’s favourite sculptor and made him the 
subject of several famous works, standing alone, looking up to 
heaven, carrying a lance, standing among a group, hunting lions, and 
in battle; always he appears at once natural and divine. Lysippus 
was the author of the typical bearded Hercules with his club. Of his 
victory statues the most famous is that of Apoxyomenus, the athlete, 
scraping the sweat and dust from his body. Closely akin to it are his 
statues of gods—Ares and Hermes at rest and Hermes fastening his 
sandals. They depict inner mobility and tension in a posture of 
repose, not as the expression of the soul but through the play of 
muscle under the skin. 

The plastic art of the Hellenistic centuries had its origin in the 
three great masters of the fourth century. Scopas’ passion and 
emotionalism continued to inspire works of distinction like the 
Belvedere Apollo, the Laocoon, and the Battle of Giants on the 
Pergamum altar, whilst his symbolism inspired such “ landscape 
allegories’ as the Nile. The best Aphrodite and Hermaphrodite 
statues were inspired by Praxiteles, the best statues of rulers and a 
number of colossi by Lysippus. All three exercised a strong influence 
on the crafts. The Hellenistic period developed to the full the 
naturalism of everyday life and the allegory; we find genre treat- 
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ment of popular types, little scenes from childlife, etc. The “‘ old 
drunkard ”’ and the morra-player are as closely linked with Theocritus 
as the multitude of courtly allegories are with Callimachus and the 
countless Erotes with Bion. 

The great period of Greek painting begins in the fifth century 
with Polygnotus of Thasos, the senior and teacher of Phidias ; 
he was at work from about 475 to 450 B.c. Previous to him Greek 
tradition, which produces an inventor for everything, can only tell 
of two great painters, Eumarus of Athens (about 550 B.c.) who is said 
to have “ invented ” the method of distinguishing between men and 
women—long familiar in the East—and Cimon of Cleonae (alive after 
500 B.c.) who is said to have mastered the technique of painting 
oblique aspects (foreshortening) and such head movements as deter- 
mine the direction of the eyes, besides other refinements in the 
modelling of the body and of drapery. Both may perhaps have 
painted great clay slabs (used to adorn tombs and embellished with 
burial scenes like the Dipylon vases). We hear nothing of 
independent pictures with mythological or other subjects. Only 
with the coming of tragedy could painting stand alone as a great 
independent art. Polygnotus was a disciple of Aeschylus, and as 
such he grasped the particular purpose of painting; he saw that 
the painter can produce great compositions, even beyond the scope 
of a pediment, rapidly and as a single whole; he can delineate 
the most varied characters in the most varied play of movement and 
facial expression with dignity and emphasis and in a grand style. 
The whole problem of tragedy, to breathe new life and spirit into 
legendary subjects, working in bold strokes, could here be solved by 
the painter’s art, and the possibility of rapid production was grected 
with joy by the conquerors of the Persians; thev gladly took the 
opportunity of recording their feats by paintings in Plataea and 
Athens (the market hall of Plistoanax, now called the Stoa Poecile). 
When Michaelangelo was commissioned to paint the Sistine Chapel 
an infinity of plastic figures sprang to life within a few years; it is 
hardly likely that they would have been carved in stone (Polygnotus 
was a sculptor as well as a painter). Great Hellenic painting was at 
first wholly occupied with the problems of sculpture and tragedy, 
and was the rival of both; yet it always betrayed a consciousness 
of its own peculiar character and grew continually more independent. 
If the pictures on vases that are said to be derived from the paintings 
of Polygnotus are at all true reproductions, they must have consisted 
of single figures and small groups distinct in outline, standing out 
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too melancholy, too restless. Praxiteles gave his age what it needed, 
calm and the enjoyment of beauty. His gods do not trouble about 
the government of the world, they offer no refuge to civilization 
and humanity; they are the gods of dainty women and cultured 
men, the gods of Epicurus; and then again they are only lovely 
human creatures in the prime of their beauty, gracefully tranquil, 
ideal images of the heart’s desire; indeed Praxiteles made two 
statues of Phryne. 

The third great sculptor of the fourth century was Lysippus of 
Sicyon (whose working years were from 3840 till after 330 B.c.). 
He was primarily a sculptor of male figures in bronze. He made 
statues of gods (a Zeus colossus 17 metres in height), of the giant 
Hercules, Alexander the Great and his generals, and a number of 
victorious soldiers. He created a new canon of beauty differing 
from that of Polyclitus ; the head is smaller, the body slenderer and 
more elegant ; all the characteristics of relief vanish and the third 
dimension is emphasized ;_ statues in the round are now designed to 
be viewed from several aspects and the play of light and shade is 
deliberately taken into account; the sculptor studies postures of 
repose, relaxed and yet animated, and the faces are real portraits. 
Lysippus became Alexander’s favourite sculptor and made him the 
subject of several famous works, standing alone, looking up to 
heaven, carrying a lance, standing among a group, hunting lions, and 
in battle; always he appears at once natural and divine. Lysippus 
was the author of the typical bearded Hercules with his club. Of his 
victory statues the most famous is that of Apoxyomenus, the athlete, 
scraping the sweat and dust from his body. Closely akin to it are his 
statues of gods—Ares and Hermes at rest and Hermes fastening his 
sandals. They depict inner mobility and tension in a posture of 
repose, not as the expression of the soul but through the play of 
muscle under the skin. 

The plastic art of the Hellenistic centuries had its origin in the 
three great masters of the fourth century. Scopas’ passion and 
emotionalism continued to inspire works of distinction like the 
Belvedere Apollo, the Laocoon, and the Battle of Giants on the 
Pergamum altar, whilst his symbolism inspired such ‘ landscape 
allegories’ as the Nile. The best Aphrodite and Hermaphrodite 
statues were inspired by Praxiteles, the best statues of rulers and a 
number of colossi by Lysippus. All three exercised a strong influence 
on the crafts. The Hellenistic period developed to the full the 
naturalism of everyday life and the allegory ;_ we find genre treat- 
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ment of popular types, little scenes from childlife, ete. The “‘ old 
drunkard ”’ and the morra-player are as closely linked with Theocritus 
as the multitude of courtly allegories are with Callimachus and the 
countless Erotes with Bion. 

The great period of Greek painting begins in the fifth century 
with Polygnotus of Thasos, the senior and teacher of Phidias ; 
he was at work from about 475 to 450 B.c. Previous to him Greek 
tradition, which produces an inventor for everything, can only tell 
of two great painters, Eumarus of Athens (about 550 B.c.) who is said 
to have “‘ invented ”’ the method of distinguishing between men and 
women—long familiar in the East—and Cimon of Cleonae (alive after 
500 B.c.) who is said to have mastered the technique of painting 
oblique aspects (foreshortening) and such head movements as deter- 
mine the direction of the eyes, besides other refinements in the 
modelling of the body and of drapery. Both may perhaps have 
painted great clay slabs (used to adorn tombs and embellished with 
burial scenes lke the Dipylon vases). We hear nothing of 
independent pictures with mythological or other subjects. Only 
with the coming of tragedy could painting stand alone as a great 
independent art. Polygnotus was a disciple of Aeschylus, and as 
such he grasped the particular purpose of painting; he saw that 
the painter can produce great compositions, even beyond the scope 
of a pediment, rapidly and as a single whole; he can delineate 
the most varied characters in the most varied play of movement and 
facial expression with dignity and emphasis and in a grand style. 
The whole problem of tragedy, to breathe new life and spirit into 
legendary subjects, working in bold strokes, could here be solved by 
the painter’s art, and the possibility of rapid production was grected 
with joy by the conquerors of the Persians; thev gladly took the 
opportunity of recording their feats by paintings in Plataea and 
Athens (the market hall of Plistoanax, now called the Stoa Poecilc). 
When Michaelangelo was commissioned to paint the Sistine Chapel 
an infinity of plastic figures sprang to life within a few years; it is 
hardly likely that they would have been carved in stone (Polygnotus 
was a sculptor as well as a painter). Great Hellenic painting was at 
first wholly occupied with the problems of sculpture and tragedy, 
and was the rival of both; yet it always betrayed a consciousness 
of its own peculiar character and grew continually more independent. 
If the pictures on vases that are said to be derived from the paintings 
of Polygnotus are at all true reproductions, they must have consisted 
of single figures and small groups distinct in outline, standing out 
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plain on a dark background in a pleasing manner, and so arranged 
that the effect was not that of simple juxtaposition but of motion 
and variety in space. To indicate that one figure was behind another 
in space it was placed higher; an ornamental band with a few 
pieces of furniture indicated a room and a series of lines upon 
which the figure stood a hilly landscape. With these conventions 
clarity of design could be achieved in the largest pictures ; Polygnotus 
could portray a dozen or more actors instead of the two or three that 
appeared simultaneously on the stage, where similar conventions 
prevailed ; and thanks to the grouping round a central figure and 
the discrimination between the figures, the whole was clear and 
lucid. Each single figure formed a distinct, complete unit, a picture 
to be looked at by itself and to produce its own effect. Polygnotus 
was famous as a painter of character. Outline and bearing, move- 
ment and facial expression, depicted the age and characteristics of 
each figure and the emotion of the moment in enduring and typical 
form; but he laid the chief stress upon the expression of face and 
upon gesture; in depicting them he tried to achieve measure—the 
utmost forcefulness, yet without an excess of vivacity. Here, plastic 
art was more shackled, like tragedy with its masks. It was in this 
stvle that Polygnotus painted great pictures of the Argonauts and 
Orpheus, the destruction of Troy and Odysseus’ journey to the Under- 
world, the slaying of the suitors, the adventures of Theseus with 
Minos, and the battle of Marathon, Just as Aeschylus compressed the 
whole Iliad and the legend of Orestes each into a single trilogy. 
He, too, grandly contrasted the victors and captives at Troy, the 
initiates and the damned in Hades, and Odysseus’ friends and 
enemies at the slaying of the suitors; like Aeschylus, his works 
embodied great moral ideas (for instance, the slaying of the suitors 
stood for the purification of Greece) ; and this was the great setting 
in which the individual figures stood out, with their diverse effect 
upon those around them—Helen in her beauty and the rapt Orpheus, 
the fury of Odysseus and Heracles’ judicial calm. 

The colouring of these pictures was simple; only yellow and 
occasionally blue were used in addition to the colours of the 
vase painters ; the demon of decay and death was painted bluish- 
black like a_bluebottle. 

Painting, having become an independent art, maintained its 
independence. In the age of Pericles Apollodorus of Athens 
absolutely severed its connection with architecture, for he began 
to paint in tempera on wood blocks instead of in fresco on walls. 
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It was an individual development in an age that was everywhere 
generating and liberating the forces of individuality. He also 
‘“‘ invented ”’ the “ grading of shadow and the shading of colours ”’, 
that is, he supplied to painted objects the lights and shadows that 
were the natural adjunct ofs culpture. Zeuxis of Heraclea and 
Parrhasius of Ephesus (contemporary with the Peloponnesian 
war), according to the anecdotes about them, painted single objects 
with an exact resemblance to the originals. Such accounts of the 
subjects of their pictures as have been handed down indicate that 
Zeuxis was a painter of ideal sensuous beauty (Helen and Eros crowned 
with roses) and of burlesque mythological family groups (a family of 
centaurs and the child Hercules with the serpents). Parrhasius 
aspired to the psychological portrayal of character; the sufferings 
of Philoctetes, the cure of Telephus, the simulated madness of 
Odysseus, or the Athenian Demos, gifted and infatuated—such 
were his subjects. All these paintings depicted single figures or small 
groups; there was probably more skilful use of colour than in the 
works of Polygnotus ; sometimes they showed light and shadow on a 
background of varying lightness; they were more homogeneous, 
if only because of their smaller size, but they do not seem to have 
had a room or landscape as background. The houses of wealthy 
citizens, however, afforded great opportunities for mural painting ; 
in this branch of art progress towards pictorial unity continued. 
Timanthes of Sicyon appears to have treated one of Polygnotus’ 
subjects, the varying types of grief amongst those present at the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia ; here the background of the human figures was 
a naturalistically painted landscape, whilst the gods were small and 
soared in the air. In the same style Nicias (fourth century) seems 
to have placed his Io in front of a rock round which Hermes is 
creeping, whilst Hera stands aloft on a pillar: particular figures 
still occasionally stand one above the other in the manner of 
Polygnotus, but only gods stand or soar in the air; human beings 
are planted upon the common earth. The battle pictures of the 
Attic school (fourth century, Euphranor) must have portrayed such 
moving scenes as the baby at the breast of the dying mother, and 
also the phalanx, the affray, and the crowd. The mosaic of the 
battle of Issus (school of Euphranor) represents cavalry fighting, with 
indications of landscape ;_ but the artist has made the deeply moving 
episode of Alexander and Darius stand out clear and distinct against 
the general affray. Pausias (fourth century), the first painter of 
arched roofs, was also the originator of encaustic painting, which 
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enables the artist to produce singularly glowing colour effects and 
great softness of outline. The invention was applied with good results 
not only to large pictures but to exquisite and delicate miniature 
paintings of flowers and still-life subjects and the colouring of trans- 
parent glasses. The last great master of the fourth century was 
Apelles of Colophon, who painted charming and lifelike idealized 
pictures (Aphrodite wringing her wet hair), but first and foremost 
great portraits of princes (Alexander as the son of Zeus and Antigonus 
on horseback) and ingenious allegories (Calumny), with careful 
draughtsmanship and a new technique in the use of azure to produce a 
unifying effect. After 300 B.c. the tradition was broken. No more 
great masters appeared, it seems. But certain developments pro- 
ceeded. Sculptures like the Laocoon and the Farnese bull 
show that groups were arranged by mathematical computation ; 
theorists, too, turned their attention to such questions. 

In the Roman period (about 100 B.c.) there were landscape 
paintings (in Pompeii) which may have originated in Alexandria, and 
very individual portraits from Egypt (a.p. 100). It is most probable 
that the final forward step in both fields was the work of artists of 
the late Greek school. The monism of Xenophancs really continued 
in the germ the power of grasping Nature alike in her widest aspect 
and in the minutest detail. This power only partially evolved in 
the great Hellenic era; other developments were actually checked 
by the classical perfection of what did emerge. In the choric chants 
of tragedy the feeling for landscape is curiously bound up with Attic 
sanctuaries and their gods, and there is no getting rid of the human 
element represented by the divine figure. The result is rude land- 
scape allegories, for instance that of the Nile. In Theocritus land- 
scape is more freely treated ; Daphnis the herdsman dies and the 
two friends sing and enjoy their rural jollity in natural surroundings 
of a more general character. Then came shocks from without : 
Rome conquered the east and artistic production adapted itself to 
Roman requirements. In Rome in the first century (Luerctius) 
there was plenty of spontaneous love of Nature and just as much 
appreciation of individual portraiture. The old technique was 
applied in the new field, and though it did not achieve perfection, 
it did produce the innovation of landscapes with mythological figures 
and sacred trees, with animals and quite small heroes ; it produced 
portraits fully true to nature which in Egypt enjoyed a religious 
sanction besides being fashionable in Roman society. One other 
germ came to fruition, though late and in the ranks of a weary and 
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ageing people. It is strange that in China, too, landscape 
painting developed quite late, after Lao Tzu, towards the end of the 
Han period, and did not reach its prime till the T’ang and Sung 
periods. It never came to full flower in Greece; it seemed to be 
merely decorative, a view from the window, but spiritless and lifeless 
as pure landscape. 


SUMMARY 


The Greeks took the final step leading to full monism, and there- 
with to an all-embracing view of the universe, to conscious method 
and world-survey in art and science, to the ideal and to Nature, to 
mature individuality. Philosophy came to birth and all the great 
principles were discovered which were to direct the scientific survey 
and explanation of the universe, alike in separate sciences, in the 
evaluating sciences of later eras, and in logic, metaphysics, and 
aesthetics (Bearbeitungswissenschaften). Logic, too, came to birth 
and taught men to reach sure conclusions by the method of mutually 
exclusive opposities, definitions, and syllogisms. Finally the “‘Idea”’ 
or concept was introduced as the nucleus of any scientific world 
survey and a system of the universe in static concepts (but allowing 
for motion) was established. Geometry, astronomy, mechanics, 
and history, as well as the psychology of character, were detached 
from philosophy and treated as exact sciences. Ethics and the 
theory of non-ethical values also tended to become independent. In 
poetry the heroic epic and the fable were perfected; tragedy and 
comedy developed on the basis of contrast and growing individuality, 
and didactic poetry made its appearance. Lyric poetry grew 
more personal. The brief and witty epigram was perfected. In 
architecture the columned temple was perfected, in sculpture the 
single figure in the round and the small group. Painting attained 
independence but did not pass beyond the portrayal of single figures 
and their emotional expression; the problems of landscape were 
barely touched. In music the univocal, unending melody and the 
corresponding theory (mathematical and ethical) were built up. 
In public life a value was set for the first time on patriotism and honour, 
whilst democracy and free industry were tested. Finally a monarchy 
emerged supported by an educated class and standing for 
cosmopolitan ideals of humanity and _ civilization. 

No advance is possible in fundamentals beyond Greek civiliza- 
tion, A lasting basis had been discovered for all scientific and artistic 
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assimilation of the objective world. The Romans enshrined Greek 
civilization in their world empire and made it a worldwide possession. 
What the Greeks began, the modern nations are bringing to 
completion in each separate field. 


D. THE CIVILIZATION OF THE ROMANS, ROMAEANS, AND 
BYZANTINES 


RACIAL FORMATION AND POLITICAL HISTORY 


The relation of Roman to Greek civilization exactly corresponds 
to that of Assyrian to Babylonian: a younger race, geographically 
in a favourable position, subjected the older race but were 
precivilized by them and became the representatives of the older 
culture. The younger race founded a world empire dominated by the 
older civilization; they transmitted it to distant peoples, spread it 
throughout their dominions, and made it the civilization of the 
masses. The Assyrians revered the Babylonians and accorded them 
equal rights, as the Romans did the Greeks. The resemblance can 
be traced in detail; for instance, the Sargonids had many traits 
in common with the good emperors after Nerva, and again with those 
about the time of Diocletian. But this time the world empire was 
larger and civilization in all its aspects was considerably higher. 
The great mission of the Romans has been to transmit a 
higher civilization to many lands and to the popular masses, 
including northern peoples (to ourselves even at the present day) 
and Arabs. But they added their own contribution; they did not 
merely adapt but carried on the creative process. Probably the 
Assyrians did so too, though it is difficult to give proof of it; 
certainly their successors in world empire, the Neo-Babylonians 
(Chaldaeans), added theirs. The new elements were nothing funda- 
mental. Romans and Greeks were on the same cultural level, as 
were Chaldaeans and Babylonians; but standing on the shoulders 
of carlier thinkers and artists, later comers carried on the work, 
consummating and _ developing greater personality. It is, 
therefore, right and proper to treat of Roman civilization 
independently, not only because all the fruits of the older Greek 
and Jewish civilizations were handed down to us through it, but 
because it added its own characteristic contribution. But we can 
treat the subject briefly. The Romans did not produce an entirely 
new phase of civilization, but merely advanced that in which they 
lived. 

Roman civilization was likewise the product of two racial 
mixtures, or rather three. Roman civilization proper sprang from 
@ fusion of Italic peoples (Latins, Sabines, and Umbrians) with 
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Etruscans, Greek colonists, and others, beginning about 750 B.c. 
Its first classic was Plautus (born 254 B.c.); its revolutionary period 
is between 150 and 50 B.c. and its second flowering-time from 50 
B.c. to A.D. 150. It is remarkable that the classics of the second 
prime are greater than those of the first. The explanation may be 
that Greek achievements, exercising a growing influence on the rising 
civilization, were so greatly superior and so entirely satisfying to the 
youthful nation that its creative powers, which in any case did not 
belong to a higher cultural level, could find no employment but in the 
work of adaptation; only when that was complete, in the second 
prime, could the advance of the Romans themselves be discerned. 
The Spaniards are a similar case in the modern world; in their 
classical period (about 1400) they were almost stifled by the Italians 
(Dante and Petrarch), but in their second prime they developed 
their own genius in literature (the novel and drama) and in painting 
on a higher level than the Italians. 

The second Roman civilization was not really Roman, nor racially 
uniform. Its chief representatives were the Alexandrian race, 
that is the fusion of Greeks with Persians, inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, and Orientals as well as Illyrians, Thracians, and others ; 
this fusion had been going on apace ever since Alexander’s campaigns. 
It began somewhere between 350 and 320 B.c. and came to maturity, 
therefore, about A.D. 150 to 280. We may regard Epictetus as the 
classic who heralded this culture (as Leibnitz was in Germany) and 
Lucian as its classic. Its revolutionary period lay between 4.p. 200 
and 300 and Constantine (A.p. 306) marks its end. The greatest 
achievements were those of the century of revolution, the work of 
Plotinus (died a.p. 270) and Origen (died a.p. 250); it was a matter 
of the philosophical reconciliation of Judaism and Hellenism. The 
last great works fall in the reign of Justinian (Aa.p. 527-565). I 
call this racial fusion of the Alexandrian cra Byzantine because 
the centre of the empire that produced it was Constantine’s city, 
Byzantium. 

But during the period from the fourth to the sixth century 
cultural elements matured in the western Roman empire too, and 
these people cannot be regarded as Roman colonists like the 
Spaniards of the first and second centuries (Seneca, Quintilian, 
Trajan). In the ancient dominion of Carthage in Africa, Roman 
colonists had settled since 200 3B.c. and had gradually undergone 
racial fusion; the same had been happening in Gaul since 121 or 
50 B.c. Several great Fathers of the Church were of African origin, 
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such as Tertullian (died 220), but first and foremost Augustine 
(born 854). The Gallic racial mixture rose to importance in the 
Merovingian era. We must not overlook these elements, though the 
increasingly impersonal character of Christianity and the devasta- 
tions caused by the emigration of peoples make it impossible to trace 
precisely the racial mixtures from which they sprang. To them I 
should wish to apply the name of ‘‘ Romaeans ” by which the Greeks 
and Byzantines called the Romans. 

Amongst the seafaring peoples who flooded into Egypt about 
1200 3B.c. and were repulsed, there were Etruscans, Siculi, and 
Sardinians, as well as Achaeans and Danaoi. Before 1100 B.c., 
at about the same time as the Dorian migration, therefore, they 
must have occupied parts of Italy which were thenceforward called 
after them. The Etruscans occupied the fertile hills and plains 
between the Apennines and the western sea, which was called the 
Tyrrhene Sea after them; it was the area comprising Tuscany, 
Latium, and Campania. The mouth of the Tiber was about the 
centre of this territorial unit. Here on the navigable river a city 
must certainly have sprung up at an early date, and may 
have been called ‘““Ruma’’. Doubtless, too, it played a political 
part in any efforts to unite the whole territory. We know very 
little of the Etruscan empire before 500 B.c. But its role must 
have been an important one. In 534 B.c. it was still the greatest 
sea power beside Carthage, and without doubt it must have dominated 
the whole “‘ Etruscan Sea” in the era preceding the Greeks and 
Carthaginians. On land the Etruscans pushed across the Apennines 
into the basin of the Po; their settlements are said to have spread 
to Mantua beyond the Po, to the Adriatic and up to the Alpine 
passes. Naturally they intermarried with the earlier inhabitants 
whom they subjected, and about 700 to 600 B.c. the racial 
mixture was culturally mature. But by that time the empire was 
hard pressed on all sides by Greeks and barbarians. Etruscan 
civilization both in war and peace was strongly influenced by 
Greece through the medium of trade relations, and was overrun 
by barbarians. What we can trace of its individual character 
seems to be about on the Babylonian level. There were a number 
of small States in juxtaposition, sometimes united in leagues, 
sometimes separate. Divination and magic played an important 
part, and apparently correspondences too (mundus, the temple 
and the world). It is true that the Etruscans’ elaborate cult of the 
dead, with its solid, richly adorned burial mounds, suggests a some- 
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what lower level than the Babylonian. God and man were not funda- 
mentally differentiated by death; moreover, there were demons in 
the Etruscan Underworld. It would seem, therefore, that the 
Etruscans came to a halt between the Egyptian and Babylonian 
phase. Their artistic sense was Egyptian in its freedom, and Greek 
influence produced an early pre-ripening ;_ their science of divination 
was Babylonian. In religion we must assume that they elaborated 
the solar cult. Tarquin (the name is Etruscan) is said to 
have established a temple of Jupiter on the Capitol and to have 
instituted the ‘circus’, a mountain cult and games in honour of 
the sun-hero. On the Palatine there was a mountain sanctuary with 
the cave (grave ? hut) of the solar twins, a sacred shield (the sun), a 
fig-tree and animal (wolf), together with a black stone, later regarded 
as a tomb. Moreover the burial mounds accord with the solar 
religion (the Latins were the first to practise cremation), as well as the 
number twelve in the city leagues of the Roman period. 

If there ever was a great Etruscan empire that extended into 
the basin of the Po and into the mountains north and east of Tuscany, 
Latium and Campania, its territory must have been greatly 
diminished about 800 B.c. at latest. About that date the Indo- 
Germanic Umbrians, Latins, Sabines, and Samnites were the 
established masters of the Apennines and were pushing down into 
the plains and cities. They must have made their way into Italy 
from the north across the Alps, probably over the Brenner, 
but we cannot tell when. They brought with them a solar religion 
and the custom of cremation (“‘ Jupiter ’’= Father Ju; ‘‘ Ma-vors ’’). 
On their way to the Apennines they must have occupied and 
colonized the basin of the Po. South of the Po Etruscans and 
Umbrians are said to have mingled. 

The Etruscans in Tuscany, Latium, and Campania held their 
own for a time. Immigration ceased. The waiting Umbrians hung 
like a cloud over Tuscany, the Sabines over Latium, and the Samnites 
over Campania after 800 B.c. Possibly there were cities in the basins 
of the Po and the Mincio that held their own or recovered their freedom. 
But during the eighth century a gradual infiltration into the plains 
began, and the fusion of Italic peoples and Etruscans set in. 

The date of the ‘foundation of Rome” (758 B.c.) was a late 
invention. The Roman era, like that of Nabonassar and the Grecks, 
has been associated with the sign of the Ram by a process of induc- 
tion. But it does indicate more or less correctly the beginning of 
the new racial mixture in Latium. Rome had long existed and 
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must have been the goal of the advancing Latins—a goal which 
involved a serious menace to the Etruscans, for, if it were captured, 
they would lose one of their chief ports and their homogeneous 
territory would be rent asunder. 

Latium is said to mean “ land of cattle’’; if so, it would be a 
name given by the waiting tribes to the land of their dreams ; 
but possibly “‘ Latin ”’ is a tribal name designating a “‘ cattle tribe ”’, 
with a bull god. At any rate the Latins were a branch of the Sabines. 
Their first settlement in Latium must have been Alba Longa on the 
Alban Mount. Fora long period this was the centre of their worship. 
Whether they found admittance to Rome as early as the eighth 
and seventh centuries, not as masters but as ‘‘ dwellers-round ” 
or lawful traders, we cannot tell. It was not till the sixth 
century that they captured Rome and held it, when the civilized 
Greeks came to their support. 

The Greeks had been colonizing Southern Italy and Sicily since 
the end of the eighth century. Syracuse is said to have been founded 
in 784 B.c. (?), Sybaris, Croton, and Tarentum before 700. In 
650 Catania followed, and Selinus in 629. Cumae in Campania 
was founded before 600, and Massilia (Marseilles) about 600. The 
cities were peaceably established as trading settlements, but they 
rapidly rose to importance and sent out fresh colonies. Sea power 
was soon added to commercial power, and then territorial power. 
Hitherto the Phoenicians had contented themselves with agencies, 
but now Carthage, too, proceeded to establish herself as a territorial 
power in Sicily. The Etruscans suddenly found themselves menaced 
from the sea as well as the land; in Campania and in Tuscany 
(near Caere) Greek cities and trading centres sprang up. In 537 
B.c. the Carthaginians and Etruscans entered into an alliance against 
the Greeks, and their naval victory off Corsica put an end to further 
colonization on the shores of the Tyrrhene Sea. No Greek colonies 
of any account sprang up in Tuscany, or “* Northern Etruria”. But 
Cumae entered into an alliance with the Latins and in 524 B.c. (? ) 
defeated an Etruscan army under Porsena of Clusium at Aricia. 
During these struggles, of which we hear an echo in Hesiod (** Latinos, 
the lord of the Etruscans ’’), Rome must have fallen into the hands 
of the Latins. We may yet learn, when we can understand Etruscan, 
Whether ‘“ Tarku ” (Tarquin), who was then driven out, was a god 
and the predecessor of the Latin Jupiter, or a prince. In the fifth 
century the Greeks and Latins on one side stood opposed to the 
Etruscans and Carthaginians on the other. The Greeks bore the 
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main brunt of the struggle and the barbarian Latins contented 
themselves with Rome. In 480 B.c. the tyrants Gelon and Theron 
defeated the Carthaginians at Himera and in 474 Hieron, in alliance 
with Cume, gained a naval victory over the Etruscans (of Campania ?) 
Thereby the power of the Campanian Etruscans was broken and they 
only survived as pirates. The Tuscan Etruscans also abandoned 
Rome and the struggle. They offered no resistance to the political 
ascendancy of Syracuse, Cume, and Latium, nor to the commercial 
penetration of their country by Greek wares (vases). Only when 
Syracuse fell out with Athens they sent ships to the assistance of 
Athens in 416 B.c.; but Syracuse came off victorious. 

From 500 to 350 B.c. the Greeks counted Rome as one of their 
own cities, and when in 390 the Gauls captured it they noted and 
deplored the event as a Greek loss. The Greeks civilized the Latin 
barbarians and Cumse must have played a prominent part. In 
return the Latins defended the people of Cums and Campania 
against the Etruscans and against their own kindred, the Sabines. 
For when waiting peoples gain the mastery of a civilized country, 
they always repel the kindred tribes pushing on directly behind 
them. 

Even when it was an Etruscan city Rome must have been subject 
to strong cultural Greek influence, and now it adopted Greek 
institutions altogether. The Servian constitution is said to have 
divided the citizens into classes with military obligations varying 
according to the extent of their landed property, lhke Greek con- 
stitutions since Solon. The Twelve Tables must have been modelled 
on Greek city codes, and lists of magistrates on the Greek model 
were introduced in the fifth century. The vague deities of the solar 
religion were assimilated to the great gods of the Grecks ; and Greek 
wares must have dominated the market. This Greek cultural 
influence was very strong in Rome from the outset ; national tradition 
denied it the more vehemently. It was an influence exercised over 
Etruscans and Latins, who now mingled in Rome. The Etruscans 
made some contribution to the new civilization (temples and omens), 
but it came to be regarded as Latin. The Latins contributed their 
language, the names of their gods, and their tribal institutions : 
for instance, the consuls (two chiefs, as in Sparta), their political 
structure in clans, and their camp. 

The first century of Roman history (500-400 8.c.) passed in 
the consolidation of the newly captured city against the outer world 
and its organization within on the Greek model. After repulsing 
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the Etruscans, who tried to recapture Rome, the citizens devoted 
their main energies to reaching a settlement with kindred tribes. 
Causes of friction arose between the Latins in Rome and those in 
Alba Longa and the country districts, just as they did between 
the Judzans in Jerusalem, in Baal-Juda, and among the southern 
tribes. In the end the great city was the victor, Alba Longa was 
destroyed, the Latins in the country districts submitted, and other 
tribes—the Asqui, Volsci, and Sabines, who were pushing on behind 
them—were pacified. Before 400 B.c. the new State, which was at 
once a city and a little nation, was strong enough to think of 
expansion. The Etruscans in the north, who were probably attacked 
simultaneously by the Gauls, were the first objects of Rome’s 
territorial ambitions. Veil was captured, and legend has made it 
a kind of Troy. Then the Gauls burst in upon Rome in 390 after 
conquering Clusium, the leading power in Etruria (Tuscany); a 
flood of migrating peoples poured into Latium. It rapidly receded, 
for the Gauls founded an empire in the basin of the Po (after 400 B.c.) 
which obstructed the Alpine passes and deflected other kindred 
tribes eastwards to Greece and Asia Minor. But on five more 
occasions between 867 and 350 B.c. Gallic tribes appeared at the 
gates of Rome before the north settled down peacefully. For a 
century and a half there was a Gallic empire in northern Italy. 
Etruria (Tuscany) had recovered its liberty, but had become politically 
negligible. | 

Rome emerged from her struggle with the Gauls as a newly 
organized State ; she must have thrown off Gallic suzerainty between 
367 and 350 B.c. In 358 the Latin League was revived. Then the 
first extension of Roman power began; between 350 and 290 B.c. 
a Roman empire was established in central Italy, the nucleus of the 
later world empire. A large hinterland inhabited by kindred tribes 
was occupicd in the mountains and so the city was protected in the 
rear, whilst at the same time a powerful and firmly consolidated 
domain was acquired for purposes of colonization and recruitment. 
City policy developed into national policy. Colonists and road 
construction followed in the train of the Roman armies which pressed 
forward into the territory of the kindred tribes. Alliances were 
concluded with greater powers, temporarily or permanently; the 
she-wolf giving suck made her appearance on the coins. First the 
Hernici joined the Latin League; then (858-851 3.c.) Tarquinii, 
Cere, and Falerii were captured. But the main onset was south- 
wards into the rich Greek domain. Rome was able to come as the 
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“‘ liberator of the Greeks’. The Volsci and Samnites had gained 
the mastery of southern Latium and Campania; they were akin 
to the Latins but were now rivals for the possession of Greek wealth 
and were more barbarous than the Romans. In 850 B.c. the Volsci 
were subdued and the maritime cities of southern Latium fell into 
Roman hands. Next it was the turn of the Samnites. In three 
hard-fought wars between 848 and 290 B.c. all Campania and the 
mountainous hinterland were conquered (first Capua, and Naples 
in 827). In the last war the Gauls intervened ; Rome retorted with 
the conquest of Umbria, pushing onwards to the Adriatic. She 
secured the military possession of what she had won by constructing 
the Appian Way (312 B.c.) ending at Brindisi (244 B.c.) and the 
Flaminian Way (third century) ending at Rimini. She had con- 
cluded a treaty with Carthage in 848 delimiting their spheres of 
influence. Rome actually seemed to be helping Carthage, though 
not as an ally, in her effort to subjugate Sicily. 

She used the mountains as a jumping-off board, as the barbarians 
had done before her, and her armies burst into the Apulian plain 
where Tarentum was the strongest power. After the conclusion 
of a treaty to delimit frontiers in 803 (such treaties always precede 
a decisive struggle) the Tarentine war was fought from 280 to 272 B.c. 
The Tarentine general was Pyrrhus, a mercenary prince of the school 
of the Diadochi who would have liked to found an Alexandrian 
empire in the west and was simultaneously stretching out his hand to 
seize Sicily. When the war was ended, Rome was mistress of southern 
Italy ; she had entered the ranks of the world powers, was bound to 
Carthage in a peaceful alliance, and was just about to come into 
warlike contact with the Hellenistic military monarchies. More- 
over, this was her first commercial war; the period of peasant 
colonization was past. Internal conflicts had ended in the equality 
of all citizens, whether patrician landowners or plebeians. Monetary 
economy and commerce became the dominant forces. 

Now began the struggle with the other world powers (270-146 or 
290-146 B.c.). This was also the period of Rome’s cultural prime ; 
Plautus was born in 254. It falls into two main divisions, the struggle 
against Carthage in the first and second Punic wars, and the struggle 
against the great Hellenistic powers, Macedon and the Seleucid 
empire. The first Punic war was fought for the possession of Sicily 
(264-241 B.c.) which Rome “ liberated’ and held. Thereby she 
became a sea power and introduced a new method of naval warfare, 
substituting boarding for manceuvring. On the occasion of a revolt 
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of mercenaries in Carthage (288 3B.c.) she occupied Sardinia, which 
Malchus had captured for Carthage in 554, and Corsica. Thereby 
she made the Tyrrhene Sea her own. The Gauls, too, in the basin 
of the Po and northern Etruria were now subjugated (225-222 B.c.). 
All Italy was to be Roman. Hamilcar Barcas won Spain to com- 
pensate Carthage for the loss of Sicily, and in the second Punic war 
his son Hannibal invaded Italy (218—202 B.c.) and stirred all the half- 
subdued and unsubdued tribes to revolt against Rome, especially 
the Gauls in the basin of the Po; but he also won the support of 
the cities in southern Italy. The war ended with the landing of 
P. Cornelius Scipio in Africa and the fall of Carthage. Rome retained 
Italy and the large islands and won half Spain and the control of 
the western Mediterranean. As the capital of the new world empire, 
Rome was growing into a great city. A new aristocracy sprang up 
in consequence of the introduction of money economy into trade 
and the management of great estates. On the other hand, Italy 
was beginning to develop national] unity. 

An alliance between Macedon and Hannibal and the reception 
of the fugitive Hannibal by Antiochus III gave occasion for a breach 
with the great Hellenistic powers. Rome came to Greece as a 
‘liberator from the Macedonian yoke ”. Between 200 and 197 B.c. 
she defeated Macedon, and between 192 and 189 Antiochus ITI, 
who had intervened in Greek affairs. From the outset the Ptolemies 
took the part of Rome. In 146 Carthage was annihilated in the 
interests of Roman wholesale trade, and Africa became a Roman 
province. The complete conquest of Spain followed (143-133 B.c.), 
and of the land route thither (Narbonne, 121 B.c.). In 146 Corinth 
was destroyed also in the interests of commerce ; Rhodes, the third 
great commercial city, had already been disposed of. Macedon 
and Greece became provinces, whilst the whole of Asia Minor and 
the Seleucid and Ptolemaic empires were now the allies and clients 
of Rome. The great general and statesman of this period was 
P. Cornelius Scipio II Emilianus. In his circle the great conception 
of Polybius (who was in Rome in 167) that Rome was appointed by 
Fate to rule the world, and that it was the mission of the Greeks to 
endow this world empire with a lofty culture, came to be the guiding 
idea in the conquest of the east. The ruling class in the future 
united empire was to be Graeco-Roman. But side by side with 
these ideal impulses, very practical forces were at work: a ruthless 
capitalism which crushed all competition and exploited the provinces, 
and soon Rome and Italy as well. The revolutionary period set in. 
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Scipio himself seems to have been murdered. In 185 B.c. the first 
Slave War broke out in Sicily. Between 188 and 122 the Gracchi 
came forward as reformers and were overthrown. 

The period from 280 to 150 B.c. is the great era of the Roman 
Republic ; it is fully recorded by history, but it had the ancient 
Roman quality of simplicity as contrasted with the luxury of a later 
age. The aristocratic upper class of citizens who rose to power 
during this period and were, therefore, well satisfied with it, idealized 
it as a golden age in their struggle against the revolution and the 
forces to which they attributed the coming revolution, namely, 
universal education (Greek) and money economy. In their family 
legends this ideal was accordingly represented as dating from a 
still more “ ancient Rome ” of the dim past, until at last it cast its 
spell upon Livy and Tacitus. In actual fact Greek influence had 
subsisted from the beginning, and money economy and the latifundia 
were beginning to exercise an influence as early as 280 B.c. What 
we have here is a party legend. 

The Roman revolution between 140 and 40 B.c. was bourgeois 
in character. The nobility (optimates), those of the citizens, that is, 
who had managed to remain or become rich since 280 whilst a great 
wave bore a new class to political power on its crest, and who 
constituted a new senatorial and landed aristocracy, were attacked in 
their privileges by the people, the wider circle of citizens who had 
been left behind in the race ; the freedmen, too, joined in the attack, 
and especially multitudes of free small landowners whom the system 
of large estates had turned into landless proletarians, or who had 
been lured to Rome by the prospects of life in the great city. This 
new class profited by the new culture and new money economy to 
rise in the world. The “ knights ’’ were such moneyed men who 
claimed political influence. The army offered the landless peasants 
opportunities of bettering their position. At the same time the 
Italian “ allies ’’ were struggling for full citizen rights. The throngs 
of slaves who worked the great estates and were often prisoners of 
war, had constantly attempted revolt and revolution ever since 
133 B.c., but were crushed again and again by both parties. They 
were not an estate but an inorganic mass from which freedmen 
rose by lawful means to the position of citizens. 

Both parties soon found leaders in certain individuals who were 
ambitious for glory and power and used the power of the party to 
assist their own rise. The greatest among them were of the Alcibiades 
type, but richly endowed with creative genius (Cesar); even the 
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lesser were great generals and administrators (Marius, Cicero). 
In these struggles the unity of the empire was achieved in accordance 
with the ideal of Scipio IT, by Roman force and Greek culture ; 
in accordance with the ideal of the Gracchi the power of the Senate 
was broken and equality established ; all Italians acquired citizen 
rights, the landless masses a strip of soil, and an educated, well-to-do, 
upper class political power with the monarchy as its apex and crown. 

The first great party leader thrown up by the revolution was 
Marius (155-86 B.c.) who defended the empire against the Cimbri 
and Teutoni, the new enemies from the north (104-100 B.c.). He 
reorganized the army and opened its ranks to the landless masses. 
He was a great general, devoid of political ideas, who joined the 
popular party and was the first (86 B.c.) to resort to the proscription 
of political opponents as a means of releasing land on which to settle 
his soldiers; he proceeded in the first instance without legal 
formalities. He met with opposition from Sulla (137-78 B.c.) a 
scion of the family of the Cornelii (Scipio). Sulla was an optimate 
bent on reform and had established peace in the east by his campaign 
against Mithradates (87-84 B.c.). Then he conquered Rome, made 
himself dictator, reorganized the Senate, the administration, and 
the judicial system, and planned the first great settlement of veterans 
on inalienable Jand in Italy, which he cleared by means of legally 
illegal proscriptions. 

In the Social War (91-88 B.c.) the political equality of all free 
Italians had been secured, though with restrictions. The way was 
open for Italy to supplant Rome, a country instead of the City 
State. Other ideas of the Gracchi had been realized in the reforms 
and the agrarian laws. In the person of Cicero (106-43 B.c.) a 
representative of the rising, educated, citizen class became Consul, 
one desirous of maintaining the full powers of the reorganized 
Senate in accordance with Sulla’s intentions. His class now united 
with the optimates as defenders of the Republic and its ideology. 

But the old forms were outworn and the times cried for a 
monarchy. The original aim of Pompey (106-48 B.c.), an optimate 
and partisan of Sulla, was to be only the servant of the Senate (and 
master through it). He established Rome’s ascendency in Spain, 
organized the eastern provinces (after the third war against Mithra- 
dates), and subdued the slaves (Spartacus in 71) and pirates. But in 
the end he could not even extort from the Senate the pay for the 
troops that he had disbanded. He therefore changed his ground and 
allied himself with Crassus, the biggest land jobber in Rome, and 
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with Cesar, and formed the first triumverate (60-58 B.c.) or triple 
dictatorship. It had become plain that only a military monarchy 
could save the State and carry its growth to completion. The triple 
dictatorship was bound to end as a monarchy. The three prepared 
their armies for the decisive struggle, each in his own province. 

Crassus fell in his struggle against the Parthians in whose hands 
Pompey had left Mesopotamia (53 B.c.) and whose strong military 
power was plainly a menace to the east. Csesar (100—44 B.c.) marched 
against the yet more menacing power of the Germans who had 
once already invaded Italy (the Teutoni and Cimbri) and were now 
engaged in conquering Gaul. He succeeded in incorporating Gaul in 
the Roman empire between 58 and 51 B.c. and transforming it from 
a dangerous stronghold of lurking barbarians to a bulwark against 
Germans and Britons ; meanwhile he was building up an army and 
occupying himself during the waiting period till his plans were 
matured. 

After an apprenticeship in which he gambled cautiously on 
uncertain stakes (Catiline), Ceesar had evolved quite a sober, realistic 
policy. With an equal genius for war, diplomacy, and organization, 
and greatness enough to survey and pursue a widely ramified scheme, 
he made tools of Pompey, the general and poor diplomat, and of 
Crassus, the landed magnate. When Crassus had died and Pompey 
had gone over to the Senate again in order to become dictator, 
Ceesar crossed the Rubicon, the river which marked the boundary of 
his province, and began the Civil War in which Pompey was defeated 
and murdered. Cesar as Princeps subdued the whole empire in 
person ; he devoted his attention specially to the east, and secured it 
by a peace treaty with the Parthians. Then he effected a reconciliation 
with the Senate (Cicero); between 46 and 44 B.c. he organized the 
empire on a monarchical basis, and as Imperator assumed supreme 
power for life. The army, finances, and administration, besides the 
right of initiative and control in every other sphere, were in his 
hands. The Senate became a merely advisory body. 

Provincial government was reorganized and at last the provinces 
were protected against exploitation. The first census was taken for 
purposes of taxation. The policy of agrarian settlement was resumed 
by the distribution of land and the establishment of colonies. The 
calendar was put in order. Just as he was about to march 
against the Parthians, to round off the empire in the east and 
close its frontiers against the barbarians, Cesar was murdered 
in the year 44 B.c. 
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His heir was his nephew Octavianus, called Augustus (62 B.c.— 
A.D. 14). For the moment he had to share the empire with Antony. 
It was not till 31 B.c. that he united the whole under his own rule by 
conquering the east. Egypt became a province. It was time to 
complete the process of empire building. 

Beyond the frontiers the Germans were now held completely in 
check, since the attempt to subdue them had failed (the battle of Silva 
Teutoburgensis, A.D. 9). The German province beyond the Rhine 
was occupied as buffer territory. The Alpine countries were made 
provinces (Rheetia, Noricum, and Vindelicia), and the frontiers of the 
empire advanced to the Danube, including its lower reaches, Moesia 
and Pannonia (Hungary). The Parthians recognized the eastern 
frontiers. In domestic affairs the sovereignty of the people was 
recognized, but the Senate was altogether reduced to subordination. 
After the Imperator the city and pretorian prefects were the most 
important persons in Rome. All the chief provinces were designated 
imperial provinces and were ruled by legates. Administration and 
finance were unified and an imperial postal service introduced. But the 
chief endeavour of Augustus was to create a uniform Italian culture 
by adopting the republican ideology of the “‘ ancient Rome ”’ and of 
Rome’s appointed mission to rule the world, by encouraging patriotic 
literature in Latin, and fostering a stern moral code, thus winning a 
large educated class as the bulwark and support of the State. Rome 
was to be the centre of Italy, Italy of the world empire, and the west 
was to be Italianized. But there were Roman citizens everywhere, 
even in the Hellenistic provinces, and the class imbued with Greek 
culture was nowhere subjected to restrictions. The monarchy was 
everywhere supported by an educated, capitalist bourgeoisie, whilst 
its armies and officials ensured peace and order. 

The imperial golden age (from 80 B.c. to 4.D. 180) was an era of 
peace and prosperity in a world-wide Roman empire, and lasted 
nearly two hundred years. A long succession of remarkable men 
ruled the empire. Tiberius followed Augustus, then Vespasian and 
Titus and then the astonishing succession of emperors of the 
*“ dynasty ” of Nerva (4.D. 96-180), when on four occasions exception- 
ally able rulers succeeded to the throne by adoption (Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius). The few incompetent 
imperial megalomaniacs in the first century A.D. were disastrous to 
Rome and Roman society, but not to the empire as a whole. The 
second prime of Roman civilization passed in a period of profound 
peace. 
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Outwardly the empire reached its widest extent during this epoch. 
Britain was conquered (from a.p. 48 onwards). Trajan (A.D. 90—- 
117) added the province of Dacia (Rumania) and established military 
settlements there. He also made Arabia a province and really 
subjugated the Parthians (Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria) for a time ; 
in A.D. 68 they had acknowledged Roman sovereignty once more. 
But Hadrian (4.pD. 117-138) voluntarily withdrew the eastern frontier 
to the Euphrates, and Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 161-180) had to wage 
defensive wars against the Germanic tribes on the Danube and 
against the Parthians. The empire had outlived the period of its 
widest extension. Ever since the reign of Augustus extension had 
really been only a consequence of the process of defence and the 
endeavour to round off the frontiers for reasons of security. Now 
strong defensive walls were built to keep out the barbarians in the 
north (Limes; the Scottish wall). The change was in preparation 
which led to the collapse of the world empire, first in the German 
then in the Arabic migration of peoples. 

In the domestic sphere the unity of the monarchy was consolli- 
dated. The emperors became absolute masters, ruling by divine 
right and accorded divine honours. A class of professional officers 
and administrators sprang up, and the armies (mercenaries and often 
barbarians) and border provinces increased in importance. The 
administration began to assume a military character. In 212 Cara- 
calla granted citizen rights to all freemen in the provinces ; there was 
now one uniform status for all free citizen-subjects throughout the 
empire. From the time of Nero (A.D. 64) onwards Christians were 
persecuted. Jewish sects who were in fact Christians dared to refuse 
to offer sacrifice to the emperor, and this revealed the opposition 
between the ruling classes in the empire and the rising proletarian 
masses, which now included slaves. About the same time, a.p. 70 
(under Titus), the Jews lost their temple and their holy city, but 
their principal communities were bourgeois and a force tending to 
preserve the State. The persecutions, however, were insignificant 
(according to Christian admissions) so long as the emperors were 
strong and the imperial frontiers secure. There was no assimilation 
between the Hellenized east and the increasingly Romanized west of 
the empire. Latin was understood everywhere ; in the west, Greck 
was essential to culture ; in the main each half of the empire adhered 
to its own dominant language. 

Meanwhile the new mixed race in the east had come to maturity. 
At the same time the tempestuous migration of peoples began on the 
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German frontiers and social conflict increased at home. A new era 
dawned in which emperors from the east, especially Illyria, ascended 
the throne—Elagabalus and Alexander Severus—with eastern 
advisers and a new notion of divinity. 

Their first task was to defend the empire against the Germans 
and Neo-Persians. Besides the Goths, who appeared on the Danube 
in 214, there were the Alemanni and Franks on the Rhine. About 
250 the Goths invaded the Balkan peninsula and the Alemanni 
Italy. From 226 onwards the Sassanids were pursuing an aggressive 
policy in the east. About 260 the empire broke up completely amidst 
the domestic quarrels of the generals. The revolutionary period of 
the new race coincided with external attacks. A succession of able 
generals, especially Aurelian (270-275) who built walls round Rome, 
restored the imperial frontiers, but Dacia and the German bulwark 
were lost. Diocletian (284-305), the greatest of the military leaders, 
endeavoured to protect the frontiers permanently by introducing a 
regular system of divided rule (two Cesars and two Augusti). He 
himself retained the supreme authority in the east, and made his 
residence in Nicomedia near Byzantium. Constantius Chlorus was 
allotted Gaul, Britain, and Spain, with his residence at Treves, whilst 
the third regent received Italy and Africa, and the fourth Illyria and 
the Balkan peninsula with his residence at Sirmium. Nobody made 
Rome his residence, for the ruler of Italy resided at Milan. The 
intention was to protect the empire from external attack, in spite of 
its wide extent, by making this division permanent and so establishing 
a permanent major force and a capital near each of the principal 
threatened frontiers (Milan guarded the Alpine front), and rendering 
impossible a situation in which the throne would be altogether 
vacant. Domestic strife was to be prevented by a strong league 
between the rulers, based upon moral obligation, honour and 
religion, and the limitation of every man’s rule to a period of twenty 
years. And Diocletian was magnanimous and strong enough to 
abdicate at the end of his period of office and compel his fellow 
‘‘ Augustus ”’ to do likewise. 

During the revolutionary period of this Byzantine race the 
Christian proletariat was the rising class. They played no discernible 
part in the struggles among the generals, but gained in strength as the 
Vitalizing ideas of the empire decayed. The Christians were in- 
different to barbarian invasions and their outlook was pacifist and 
apocalyptic ; they regarded the heathen emperors as tyrants marking 
the era of the world’s destruction, and their worship as an abomina- 
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tion. But it was precisely the best emperors who felt that in main- 
taining the empire, order, peace, and civilization they were serving 
God and subduing self in a spirit of magnanimity and piety. They 
were fanatical believers in Rome as the kingdom of God. The result 
was increasingly severe persecution of the Christians (Decius, in 250) 
and finally the climax of persecution under Diocletian. Absolute 
monarchy which claims to represent the one God (Zeus-Tyche or 
Mithras ?) and establishes a religious court ceremonial and a 
hierarchy of officers and administrators with military and religious 
notions of duty, obedience, and honour, does not and cannot tolerate 
other gods who cause disorder and themselves claim to be the 
one God. 

Diocletian, the Cesar of his age, pointed the way to escape from 
the revolutionary era. Constantine the Great (806 [823]-337), the 
Augustus of this Cesar, trod it to the end. The proud idealism which 
believed it possible to find four rulers perpetually who would co- 
operate freely, freely choose the best successor, and freely abdicate, 
had proved untenable. One ruler was the appointed deputy of 
God, and his family was divine. And the god, hitherto Zeus or Mithras 
or some other name, might equally well be the Christian God. 
Constantine became the sole ruler and recognized Christianity, thus 
winning the masses to the support of the State and restoring domestic 
peace. At the Council of Nicsea (825) the creed of the Christian 
State Church was formulated. The new class dominated the State 
and the second cultural prime was essentially Christian in characters 
For the rest, Constantine was Diocletian’s heir. He made his 
residence at Byzantium, the centre of the new racial mixture and the 
most dangerous point of barbarian attack, being at the heart of the 
empire. He completed the repartition and new administration 
of the empire: the Augusti and Csesars came to be his sons and 
nephews. A uniform direction was secured by the new body of 
religious and military officers and administrators. 

Subsequently the weight of authority swung back once more to 
heathenism (Julian 861-868, Constantine’s nephew), and then in the 
logical course the emperor became definitely Christian and heathenism 
was forbidden by Theodosius the Great (879-895). Henceforward 
religious and philosophical conflicts ceased to be class struggles, and 
took the form of quarrels between the Christian sects, whose hatred 
of one another certainly became a political menace. Rome soon 
became the rival of Byzantium in the Church. The Romean racial 
fusion of Africans and Gauls grew to cultural maturity and produced 
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native leaders for the Latin half of the empire and the old cosmo- 
politan capital. 

The attacks of the barbarians recurred and increased in fury. In 
875 the Visigoths crossed the Danube and in 878 they penetrated to 
Adrianople. That is the customary date assigned as the beginning of 
the migration of peoples. They established themselves in Moesia and 
Thrace as “ allies” of Theodosius. He was the last emperor to rule 
the whole empire, and was obliged to leave the Sassanids a free hand 
in Mesopotamia. After his death the divided empire rapidly dis- 
integrated. The Visigoths under Alaric captured Rome in 410 and 
then established an empire of their own in the south of France 
(Toulouse) and Spain (Toledo). The Vandals (Genseric) occupied 
Africa in 429. The Burgundians came to Burgundy in 443 (the upper 
Rhone and Saone), the Alemanni to Alsace and Switzerland in 448, 
the Angles and Saxons to Britain in 449. After the onset of Attila’s 
Huns (451-58) the Franks conquered Gaul (Clovis in 486) and the 
Ostrogoths Italy (Theoderic was in Ravenna in 493). The western 
Roman empire came to an end in 476. The eastern Roman empire 
asserted itself and experienced a St. Martin’s summer under Justin I 
(518-527) and his nephew Justinian (527-565). Belisarius and Narses 
defeated theVandals and Ostrogoths and the Langobardi penetrated 
into northern Italy. St. Sophia and the corpus jurts were completed. 
About 600 or 700 the cultural vitality of the Alexandrian race was 
wholly exhausted. Between 634 and 644 the Caliph Omar conquered 
Syria, Mesopotamia (the end of the Sassanids), and Egypt. The 
Byzantines lost Africa, and in 711 the Visigoths lost Spain. But the 
Byzantine empire survived, though it was more and more hemmed in 
by the eastern peoples (the Seljuks, later the Turks) till in 1453 
Muhammed II captured Constantinople 


CONSTITUTION AND GROWTH OF SOCIAL CLASSES 


Neither in Rome nor in Athens can we penetrate back to primitive 
conditions. The whole monarchical period rests on pure supposition 
and only a few records before 400 B.c. are really historical. Not till 
about 860 does dawn begin to break in Roman history, and not till 
250 have we the full light of day. 

There were probably kings in Etruscan Rome, but we know 
nothing of them. It is very doubtful whether the Latins had kings ; 
a lifelong rez sacrorum in Rome might be the relic of such an institu- 
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tion. All that we can make out about the period of conquest is that 
for a time the mountain sanctuary at Alba Longa (Monte Cavo) was 
at least equal in importance to the temple of Jupiter in Rome. There 
the Latins held their principal assemblies till the Romans destroyed 
Alba Longa. And there at quite a late date victorious generals held 
their triumphs when they were denied a triumph in the city. 

Of the Roman constitution in the fifth century we can tell that 
the noble families (patricians) with their common messes and 
assemblies (comitia curtata) were all-powerful. They formed the 
Senate and filled all offices, especially the military tribunate. The 
plebians, it is true, had popular assemblies (comitia tribunata, called 
after the tribus or residential districts), relics of ancient Latin free 
communities preserved by the petty bourgeois and the peasants. 
They seem, also, to have had representatives in the tribunes and 
aediles of the people, who continued to embody ancient rights of the 
freemen in a modified, urbanized form. But in the main they were 
powerless. <A re-shuffling took place in which the Latin and the 
earlier Etruscan elements were fused, resulting in an aristocracy of 
large landowners confronted by a mass of small peasants and a land- 
less populace. Efforts may have been made by the plebeians to 
establish law on the basis of Greek city laws. Traces of such attempts 
may be embodied in the Twelve Tables and in the Servian constitu- 
tion. But Roman accounts of this period are largely invention, 
especially as regards the Servian constitution. 

A change came after the great collapse under the Gallic assault, 
which was doubtless followed by a prolonged period of Gallic rule and 
then a war of liberation (867-850 B.c.). At the beginning of the war 
of liberation the first plebeian consul was elected (366). At the end 
of that war the censorship (a counterpart of the ephor’s office in the 
Spartan aristocratic State) was also thrown open to the plebcians. 
Naturally the army was reorganized during this period, and the 
earliest legions defeated the Gauls. The landowning citizens fought 
in their ranks, and possibly now enjoyed different rights according to 
the extent of their landed property, on the Greek model. We hear, 
too, of the remission of debts. 

Once a beginning had been made in uniting all citizens, and 
plebeians, as office-holders, had become eligible for the Senate, the 
march of events proceeded rapidly. In 387 the practorship or office 
of city judge was thrown open to the plebeians, and about 800 the 
pontificate or supreme priestly office. Once again it was the exi- 
gencies of war that brought matters to a climax. The second Samnite 
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war (826-804 B.c.) called for the utmost sacrifice from the citizens. 
A distinguished statesman, Appius Claudius Caecus, even admitted 
the landless to assemblies of the tribes in 312. Security against 
imprisonment for debt was granted. Finally, in 287, by withdrawing 
to the Janiculum, the plebeians secured general binding authority for 
the decisions of the tribal comitia. 

At the head of the State were the two consuls, as executive 
officers of the Senate and people. In times of extremity a dictator- 
ship was established. The Senate was not elected, but vacancies 
were filled by the censors, generally from among those who had held 
high office, and every five years it underwent a sifting process. It 
was responsible for the expert conduct of foreign affairs and financial 
administration in particular. The election of the magistrates, 
legislation, and some judicial functions were in the hands of the 
popular assemblies. But there were different electoral systems for the 
higher and lower magistrates; the higher ranks of officers were 
appointed by the commander-in-chief, and the judiciary had a 
professional representative in the praetor. Thus authority was 
divided and the co-operation of the several authorities was secured by 
a method at once fair and practical. 

Even whilst this constitution was in process of formation domestic 
unity led to successes abroad. In the end all citizens capable of 
bearing arms were equal within the legion, but were variously 
equipped according to their position in the ranks ; a new formation 
had evolved from the phalanx, one designed for fighting by cut and 
thrust and with missiles. With these legions the Romans conquered 
central Italv, and obtained land for colonists who enjoyed full civic 
rights in cities of their own situated on roads which secured the 
conquered territory (the Appian Way, 312, on the Greek model 7). 
Aliens were attached to Rome as inhabitants of municipia with 
restricted civic rights, and as allies who only enjoyed the right of 
protection and were bound to render assistance in war. In this way a 
Roman territory was established. 

After 860 B.c. there was a Roman “fatherland ”’ inspiring a 
common interest in all citizens, and from 287 onwards the citizens 
formed an integral unit free from internal dissensions, extending 
beyond the city boundaries of Rome and scattered throughout the 
city colonies. The opposition of patricians to plebeians was no longer 
important ; that of fully enfranchised citizens to the semi-enfran- 
chised and subjects with no citizen rights still persisted, with every 
justification. In the third and second centuries the State was at the 
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zenith of its vitality and all the newly liberated forces of unification 
came into play. There was enough surplus population for the armies 
and colonies. 

But within Rome itself re-shufflling began anew. The nobilitas or 
opltimaies arose, a new aristocracy sprung from those patrician and 
plebeian families that regularly put forward candidates for the 
highest offices and those which possessed the largest estates or made 
the greatest profits in trade. This class profited most by conquests ; 
when State lands (domains) were distributed they acquired leases, 
and commercial wars benefited them (Tarentum). In contrast with 
them the other citizens came to be a mere populace, a lower class 
that was gradually excluded from high office and so from one source 
of enrichment. Moreover, new impoverished masses arose, without 
land or rights (allies). 

During the fourth century the nobilitas worked their way up from 
the masses. When first Tarentum and southern Italy, then Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica, and lastly the whole of northern Italy, was 
incorporated in the empire there were great domains, trading rights, 
and in particular lucrative governorships in the new provinces. 
During the second Punic war the whole edifice tottered ; but all the 
citizens, including those of the securely annexed central Italian 
territory, stood together in the hour of need. Afterwards the process 
continued at an accelerated pace. The conquered territories extended 
rapidly and there were constantly new provinces to administer. 
Carthage, and finally Corinth and Rhodes, lost their primacy in 
world trade. There were countless lucrative offices to be filled all 
over the world. The extent of the dominial lands was immense. 
Rome was growing a cosmopolitan city and that, too, gave 
opportunities for profit. 

The new ruling class held firmly together in defence of its capitalist 
interests. Since the end of the first Punic war it had been customary 
for the aedile, who organized the public games, to bear their cost 
instcad of the State. But the office of aedile was the qualification for 
the praetorship and consulate. Thus only rich men could be aediles 
and rise to the highest offices. They alone had a claim to seats in the 
Senate and to governorships. The money spent on their great careers 
by members of the ruling families, who controlled a throng of clients, 
must be recouped. The cost of elections and games were paid by the 
provinces or by the revenues of ambassadorial posts and State domains. 
Capital was invested in large estates worked by slave labour (the 
wars provided slaves) and extended by the eviction of peasants. 
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In 180 B.c. the succession of offices had been made conditional on 
the attainment of a minimum age (87 for an aedile, 40 for a praetor, 
and 48 for a consul) in order to prevent too rapid promotion. In 149 
the first permanent court of justice was set up in Rome for cases of 
extortion (the spoliation of the provinces), and others soon followed 
for dishonesty in securing office, high treason, and embezzlement 
in office. Distinguished members of the optimate class, such as 
M. Porcius Cato (284-149 B.c.), put up a fight against the lust for 
office, the avarice, and the extravagance of their fellows. 

P. Cornelius Scipio II Emilianus (died 129 B.c.) was a kind of 
Roman Pericles, not as a representative of democracy but as a great 
general, diplomat, and framer of cultural policy. Like Pericles he 
declared in favour of development into a world empire and tried to 
promote it in the cultural sphere. He wanted to exorcise the dangers 
of power and money economy by means of higher education. He 
hoped that association with Greek civilization would not only bear 
fruit in a unified empire with Greek methods of administration but 
also in a cultured citizen class. A great ideal was to inspire and unify 
the process of world conquest. 

The popular party which gradually formed in opposition to the 
ruling class was likewise bourgeois. It consisted primarily of those 
citizens who were excluded from office and wealth by the dominant 
families. Between 150 and 50 B.c. a large class of educated citizens 
sprang up (Cicero) and used their culture as a means of rising in the 
world. Small groups obtained wealth as tax-farmers, land-jobbers, 
and traders even without family influence; some, indeed, were 
freedmen. Finally there came a stream of landless citizens, free 
peasants who had sold their farms or lost them through the action of 
the large landowners. The opposition was also supported by the 
semi-enfranchised inhabitants of the municipia, and the unen- 
franchised allies ; many of these had remained faithful in the struggle 
against Hannibal, but had not been accorded the privileges of full 
citizenship. 

Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus (163-133 B.c.) was the first great 
popular leader of the bourgeois revolution. He wanted to check the 
desertion of the countryside and the growth of the proletarian 
class by a generous policy of land-settlement. The domains were to 
be largely leased as peasant holdings, each holding to be moderately 
stocked, and the consequent military service to be reduced in 
length. After his murder his brother, C. Sempronius Gracchus (153- 
128 3B.c.), who was equally an idealist and equally great as an 
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orator, but more of a realist, tried to achieve the reforms by creating a 
party. He won the support of the knights, capitalists who were not 
eligible for the Senate, by advocating their control of the permanent 
courts (with jurisdiction over Senators?) and their eligibility as tax- 
farmers, he won the Italians by demanding full citizen rights for them, 
and the landless by renewing his brother’s agrarian law and by 
endeavours to found a colony in Carthage ; the masses in the capital 
he won by reducing military service and introducing cheap corn for the 
citizens. He, too, was murdered, but the party he had founded 
continued to be a force. 

In the Social War from 91 to 88 B.c. all Italians secured citizen 
rights, but their suffrage was restricted to eight tribus. Sulla’s 
reforms (82-79 B.c.) professed to restore the power of the Senate. 
But the Senate, seriously compromised in the Jugurtha trial of 111 
B.C., was thrown open to the educated citizens by the election of three 
hundred new members. The number of permanent courts of justice 
was increased to eight (for murder and the forgery of wills and 
coinage) and they were withdrawn from the control of the knights, 
but reorganized. The first great settlement of veterans on 
inalienable land followed. 

But the Senate was unable to maintain its power. It was not only 
after Sulla’s death that the empire fell asunder amidst the revolts of 
citizens, pirates, and slaves. When Pompey had restored order the 
rulers were incapable even of controlling their general, much less 
carrying on Sulla’s constitution-building Jabours. Even Cicero was 
devoid of ideas or power. A military monarchy was needed and 
Ceesar established it (46-44 B.c.) by causing himself to be appointed 
lifelong dictator with the official title Imperator. He controlled the 
army, imperial administration, and finance. As Pontifex he was 
supreme in religious matters, as Chief Justice in judicial affairs. As 
Censor he reconstituted the Senate, and as Tribune of the People his 
person was inviolable and he enjoyed the right of initiative in legis- 
lation. The Senate was mercly a Council of State and the popular 
assembly a ratifying machine. In Rome the free distribution of corn 
was restricted, and the settlement of veterans in Italy was resumed 
on a large scale; colonies were also sent out (Corinth). Criminal 
legislation was taken in hand, a sumptuary law enacted, and the 
calendar re-arranged. The difference between Romans and other 
Italians in the matter of the suffrage was now negligible, for nothing 
of importance was left to elect ; consequently there was one single 
type of citizenship throughout Italy. Provincial government was 
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reorganized, and the abuse of spoliation ceased with the Senate’s 
control over governorships and the appointment of tax-farmers. The 
Emperor supervised the proper collection of taxes and the maintenance 
of the provinces’ taxable capacity. Citizen rights could be acquired 
everywhere, and everywhere the educated bourgeoisie supported the 
State. 

Augustus completed these reforms. He left the Senate its honour- 
able position, but the consulate became a titular office and member- 
ship of the Senate a privilege of the wealthy conferred by the 
Emperor’s favour. The Emperor was only princeps, but of divine 
ancestry, glorified by Virgil, an object of veneration to society and 
the populace, the bringer of salvation. The organization of pro- 
vincial government was completed. All the chief provinces of the 
empire, those where armies were stationed or which were essential to 
Rome as sources of her food-supply (Egypt) were “ imperial pro- 
vinces’’, stays of the dynastic power and governed by legates. Beside 
the State treasury (aerarium) there was the imperial treasury. The 
Senate had a say only in the administration of senatorial provinces and 
the State treasury. The Emperor chose his legates and prefects from 
among the senators and knights, and he made freedmen fiscal pro- 
curators. Thus a class of imperial officials sprang up. All officials, 
including those in senatorial positions and those serving in the 
aerartum, were paid regularly. The standing army was organized 
afresh and stationed in the frontier provinces. The pretorian guard 
remained in Rome. The most important persons in the capital were 
Prefects of Police and of the Guard. 

Thus the growth of the empire ended in a military monarchy and 
a bourgeois, monetary economic system. Italy was the nucleus of a 
homogeneous world empire. 

In the early days of the empire the religious veneration of the 
Emperor increased. With Cesar it rested on his authority as tribune, 
with Augustus on myth and sacrificial custom accepted by society ; 
but later it was enforced by trials for lese-majesté. Domitian was 
fully sensible of his position as a ruler by divine right, a strict court 
ceremonial was introduced, and the Senate suffered ill-treatment. 
The Emperors who followed Nerva restored the dignity of the Senate, 
but in actual fact they were absolute rulers. They were held in check 
only by public opinion and their own piety, by the sincere desire to be 
worthy of their divine clection and the veneration paid to them, and 
to serve the empire as deputies of a divine power. Especially Hadrian, 
who travelled continually, did much to make the monarchical 
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conception supreme, to establish the ideal of a peaceful and rational 
State, and to train a faultless body of officials. 

The empire was welded to greater uniformity by the annexation of 
the client kingdoms (last of all Petra under Trajan), by the restriction 
of city liberties (though self-government remained and the citizens 
guaranteed the taxes), by a uniform system of provincial taxation, 
and by the grant of citizen rights to whole provinces (by Claudius to 
Gaul, by Vespasian to Spain, by Hadrian to Pannonia and a number 
of towns). 

In republican days Italy had been almost entirely free of taxes, 
but since the establishment of the empire death duties and taxes on 
sales had been introduced. She retained the important privilege of 
exemption from land-tax, poll-tax, licence duties, and income-tax 
right down to the reign of Severus. Then in 212 Caracalla granted 
citizen rights to all freemen in the empire ; all now, without exception, 
were simply subjects. The emperors depended on the army ; based 
upon it and upon the legal system that was approaching completion 
(Ulpian was a minister of Alexander Severus [222]), their constitu- 
tional position changed to a new and direct divine right. Elagabalus 
was the child of the sun. 

If we may liken Scipio I to Themistocles and Scipio II to Pericles, 
then the great pretenders of the revolutionary period may be said 
roughly to correspond to Alcibiades and Pausanias. But they, living 
in outworn Athens and Sparta, accomplished nothing creative ; that 
was left to Alexander the Macedonian. In Rome, on the contrary, 
the march of evolution continued unbroken. Csesar, corresponding to 
Alexander, was the founder of a homogeneous and enduring world 
empire. The free-thinking and self-disciplined monarchy of Augustus 
was a higher form of government than that of the Ptolemies, and the 
loftiest ideal attainable by a monarchy was realized in the succession 
of great adoptive emperors of the second century, with their 
sense of rational duty and_ responsibility and their free 
religious enlightenment and humanity. If Augustus resembled 
Louis XIV in many ways, Marcus Aurelius was akin to Frederick 
the Great, and that not only in the sense that he was a philosopher 
on the throne. 

Following the bourgeois class that had won the ascendancy in the 
Roman empire of Augustus, a new proletarian class grew up during 
the first century A.D. It consisted of masses of small handicraft 
workers and landless town-dwellers, workmen of every description, 
freemen and slaves. The great slave risings on the latifundia of 
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Sicily and later of Italy in the revolutionary period had nothing to do 
with this movement. The revolting slaves had been largely prisoners 
of war who profited by disorders in the State to attempt to win 
freedom and bring about revolution. In the interval the State had 
grown strong and prisoners of war no longer constituted the majority 
of slaves. Culture and humanity had gained the ascendant, slaves were 
regarded as human beings, and many rose quite easily and regularly 
to the ranks of the bourgeoisie. But the circumstances of the bour- 
geoisie themselves were more constricted. The contrast of rich and 
poor grew stronger. A small very wealthy class confronted large 
numbers of impoverished citizens, and these latter had learned to 
demand civilized conditions of life. They claimed a life of their own, 
and they were told by the leading men of the time such as Seneca and 
Tacitus that the age and its rulers were degenerate. Then came 
Pauline Christianity with its doctrine of the kingdom of God, of a 
judgment to fall upon the superstitious and the children of this world, 
of the conquest of death and the power of God’s children ; it gave to 
the masses their own complete and vigorous philosophy of life which 
coincided in all its main features with the religion of the most 
progressive section of the bourgeoisie (monotheism, the reign of 
reason and peace, virtue, the hope of immortality), but consistently 
repudiated the existing faith as outworn and demanded not tolerance 
but a break with traditional religion. The Jewish God was to be the 
God and his Son the sole God of mysteries, he who had been a cruci- 
fied criminal in the days of Augustus. The imperial reign of reason 
and peace was to cease, its civilization and prosperity were contemp- 
tible, and the worship of the Emperor a sin. These people repudiated 
the State root and branch and preached anti-national, anti-religious 
pacifism, the refusal of military service, and the denial of divine 
honours to the Emperor. On the one hand the State was striving 
towards its ultimate religious and military unity, on the other it was 
breaking down under blows from without.and the burden of internal 
disorder ; at such a time the men who were occupied with saving and 
perfecting the State ideal could least of all tolerate these fanatics, 
just because they themselves were inevitably fanatics. The conflict 
led to open rebellion and martydom, to the persecution of Christians 
by Decius in 250 and Diocletian in 808. This only led to a more 
thorough organization of the Christians. About 800 the various free 
communities which worshipped together, educating and directing 
their members, and helping them in distress, developed into 
a church extending over the whole empire; a mass _ party 
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sprang from a religious movement of enlightenment among the 
masses. 

Diocletian (284-805) achieved the consummation of absolute 
monarchy and the imperial unity based upon religion and the army. 
That had been lacking in the earlier monarchies—a religious and 
military discipline extending from the Emperor down to the lowest 
administrator and officer, a yoke to which the best submitted volun- 
tarily and the lesser sort by habit and tradition. Diocletian and his 
circle (he rose from among a group of generals) served some such God 
of light as Mithras who called upon his servants to destroy darkness 
(in this secret cult there were grades and ranks among the faithful). 
They were fully convinced of their mission, convinced that they were 
fulfilling a duty and exercising self-discipline by their service, and 
they required service, the fulfilment of duty, and self-discipline from 
all others. The Emperor was no longer Princeps but Dominus, the 
Lord like God himself, ‘‘ Jovius,” the deputy of Zeus. He wore the 
vestments of godhead, the diadem and golden robe, and lived in 
seclusion, like God himself only accessible to the elect. He had no 
children but only successors worthy of the throne. He ruled for a 
limited period of twenty years, then made the supreme sacrifice and 
resigned his power because his time was past and his task accom- 
plished. The empire was divided into four parts for purposes of 
defence and administration. At the head of each was a general, one 
Augustus and two Cesars, but they rendered absolute obedience to 
the ‘‘ Lord ”, and were strictly subject to the same law regarding the 
succession and the limited period of their power. Rome was alto- 
gether eliminated. 

In order that taxes and recruits might be forthcoming, the 
peasants and handicraft workers were denied freedom of movement. 
A man’s son was compelled to succeed him on his little farm or in his 
trade. No man who was performing service might desert his post, 
and all were performing service. A grandiose scheme for fixing wages 
and the prices of all foodstuffs and goods was to make an end of every 
sort of exploitation. 

Those whose whole souls were thus filled with an idea could not 
call a halt when they came in conflict with Christianity. Like a 
general on active service, or the prophet of a universal God of light, 
they were bound to crush this revolt which made a duty of the 
universal evasion of State obligations. Diocletian’s idealism was 
defeated in the struggle, as also in his struggle against the great 
landowners, who always eluded his grip, and against the profiteers 
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and the small peasants and handicraft workers who refused to be 
fettered.1 

Constantine (823-887), however, shaped his ideas into something 
practicable : a unitary State supported by the two pillars of the 
Christian Church and the body of officers and administrators with 
their military discipline. The empire was now divided into four 
prefectures with fourteen dioceses and 116 provinces. The Emperor 
had seven chief court officials in his entourage, and a Council of State 
to advise him. Military and civil administration were separated ; in 
both grades were introduced of the higher and lower officials, with 
regular promotion. The Church with its bishoprics fitted into this 
system. All power lay in the hands of the Emperor who commanded 
the officers and administrators and presided over the Church as its 
protector. The army was greatly strengthened (it was four times as 
large as in the time of Augustus) ; part of it was distributed through- 
out the frontier provinces (duchies) where it was stationed in fortresses 
and garrison towns, and part was kept together in picked com- 
panies available at any moment. The barbarians in the army, who 
made their appearance in the early days of the empire, continued to 
increase in number. 

In the course of further development the Christian religion and 
its organization were completely merged in the State. The State did 
not thereby gain much strength for its own defence; no united 
effort was made to repulse the barbarians in the name of Christianity. 
On the contrary, the schisms within the Christian church favoured 
the barbarians. The Athanasians and Arians, Montanists and 
Manichaeans hated one another more bitterly than their country’s 
enemies, who soon appeared as Christian converts and intervened in 
these quarrels. And the bishops of Rome were glad to dissociate them- 
selves from the papal Emperor at Byzantium. 

Nor did the body of officers and administrators long hold together. 
Diocletian’s idea of service was not replaced by any effective 
Christian substitute. Professional duty and honour, which to the 


* Neither heathens nor Christians were ‘ social” in our sense of advocating 
an ideal of general service to the whole community, or the even distribution of 
wealth and power on earth. The emperors came nearest to the idea of service and 
welfare, for they sought to build up an aristocracy of the servants of the State 
and civilization. The earlier Roman Stoics wanted an aristocracy of the able 
and energetic, of the patriotic and well-to-do. The Christians confronted both 
with the ideal of a religious aristocracy, of universal equality, and communism 
In the service of a ‘ Kingdom ” that was essentially of the hereafter. All of these 
ideals contained the germ of Socialism, but in none did it appear mature and 
perfect, for all were individualists. 
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ancient Romans had meant pride in their country, were lost in the 
strife of sects and intriguing court parties. But the structure of 
Diocletian’s and Constantine’s State, with its organization of the 
court and administration, has served as a model for all modern 
monarchies. The Greeks failed to produce any such organized and 
disciplined body of State servants. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


The great wave of Italic peoples, comprising the Umbrians, 
Sabines, Samnites, and Latins, came from the realm of solar civiliza- 
tion. Their speech was Indo-Germanic, and nearest akin to Greek. 
The religion that they brought to Italy must have been the solar 
religion of about 1000 B.c. with a paternal god of light (Jupiter) 
corresponding to Father Zeus, a divine hero and leader corre- 
sponding to Hercules, and the custom of cremation. The Alban Mount 
with its double peak and lake must have been an ideal mountain 
sanctuary for tribal solar worship. Many later usages and many 
scattered references to the names and customs of the Italic tribes are 
reminiscent of a pure solar cult—for example, the twelve axes of the 
consuls, the triumphal processions on Monte Cavo, the custom of 
vera sacra, and the cult of the bull of which occasional mention is made. 
‘* Ju-piter ’”? corresponds philologically and in meaning to ‘“ Father 
Zeus ’’, and Juno is most closely akinto Hera. There is also a god of 
the depths (Neptune, Pluto) associated with this wedded brother and 
sister. In other cases the names are phonetically akin to Man, Min, 
Hor, Her, (Mavors, Minerva). Janus, the two-headed god of the 
month that begins with Christmas, may safely be regarded as a solar 
twin. We recognize, too, the New Year festival in March preceded by 
the Saturnalia, though subsequently the date of both was changed 
and the Saturnalia made to precede the birth of the sun-child instead 
of his victorious appearance. The young sun-god as Hor has been 
translated into an actual historical figure. But when ‘ Horatius ”’ 
dedicates the temple to Jupiter after the ejection of Tarku (508 ? or 
better 530) and is made the first consul or lord of the newly conquered 
city, when the Horatii win Alba Longa by their victory over the 
Curiatii, it is plain that the deeds of the ancient sun-hero Hor, his 
conquest of Alba Longa and Rome, his victory over dark and alien 
gods, are a new version of his New Year victory (sister) and coming 
to power, represented by a noble house as the great deeds performed 
by its members in Roman history. 
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Unfortunately we cannot claim the Roman local cults as native to 
the Italic peoples. Romulus and Remus, the twin founders, begotten 
by Mars, born fatherless, exposed, suckled by the she-wolf, persecuted 
by the tyrant, then victorious, restorers of justice, founders of the 
State, and lastly estranged to the point of fracticide, are probably of 
Etruscan rather than Latin origin. But how near both peoples were 
to the solar religion is proved by the fact that the Latins could not 
only adopt these solar brothers as heroes, together with the whole 
sacred legend, but could continue to worship them in their mountain 
sanctuary on the Palatine, and could adopt them in place of their own 
Hor-Cur couple. Inthe sanctuary on the Palatine, like the Erechtheus 
sanctuary in Athens, all the sacred objects of the solar cult were 
still worshipped in historic times—the cave (hut) of the sun-children, 
the marriage tree (fig-tree), the sacred animal (the she-wolf as nurse), 
the sacred stone (the “ black stone ’’ regarded as a tomb), and the 
sun-shield. Here the ‘“‘leapers’’ assembled, youths who were to 
serve the youthful Her. Between the Palatine and the outer city 
there was a yearly battle for the horse’s head on the occasion of the 
great equine sacrifice. 

I do not think there can be any doubt that the Latins brought a 
variety of the solar religion from the north and from Alba Longa and 
that in Rome they found a form of solar worship developed to the 
level of the religions of Egypt and Babylon. Jupiter supplanted the 
principal god of the defeated people (a Ra divinity ?) on the Capitol 
or citadel, but on the Palatine the worship of the city’s founders 
was adopted by its new masters as a hero cult. Beside these their 
own Hor faded away, thanks especially to the jealousy between Rome 
and Alba Longa, the latter founded by Hor. The Italic sons of 
Romulus destroyed Hor’s city of Alba Longa, the first Italic capital 
in Latium. 

The subsequent development of Roman religion was primarily 
the result of Greek influence, to which it must have been subject. 
It may be that even Jupiter’s Etruscan predecessor in the temple on 
the Capitol had undergone Hellenization, and Jupiter may only 
have stepped into his spiritual heritage, as he stepped into his house 
and cult. It may be that Hellenization only began before 500 B.c. 
under the influence of Cumae. The former view is supported by the 
fact that Jupiter’s temple was Etruscan, not Greek, and that in many 
Tespects an Etruscan ceremonial persisted. At any rate before 
Rome’s new masters reached cultural maturity the Latin gods under- 
went Hellenization; the process was quite prosaic and merely 
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involved the adaptation and transference of several of the principal 
Greek divinities to Latin names: Zeus-Jupiter, Poseidon-Neptune, 
Hera-Juno, Ares-Mars, Hermes-Mercury, Aphrodite-Venus, and 
Athena-Minerva were thus translated. ‘‘ Great gods ”’ were attributed 
to the two principal divisions of the universe, to the State, the warriors, 
merchants, and handicraft workers, to fathers, sons, wedded mothers, 
harlots, and virgins. It is very significant that Apollo and Dionysus, 
the central figures of genuine religious development in Greece, were 
absent. Ares-Mars retained all his dignity, and only Mercury rose to 
importance beside him. Minerva had none of the spirited Joveliness 
and luminous wisdom of the Greek city patroness. The transference 
took place before the period of cultural maturity and was external 
and almost passive. It gave the Romans great and civilized gods in 
place of vague solar divinities, city gods worthy and able to fulfil the 
city’s needs, clear images and ideas ; and they were content. At the 
same time the ceremonial of worship seems to have continued very 
primitive, at least in parts; it was a Latin heritage and underwent 
little change (or was it only a later age that searched out primitive 
customs again ?). The people retained the custom of cremation in 
their cult of the dead, but the Etruscans continued burial as well. 
The Etruscan customs of setting up images of ancestors and carrying 
them at ceremonies in honour of the dead seem to have found a place 
in the people’s ancestor cult. No real dividing line was drawn between 
great gods and heroes; it was accepted but not spontancouslyv 
realized anew. The purely mechanical adoption of higher forms 
from Greece and Etruria before the new racial fusion had borne fruit 
explains the poverty of Roman religion during its growth. 

When the new mixed race reach maturity their borrowing was 
more vital, but they still borrowed ; their borrowings, however, were 
on a higher plane—-monotheism and an ethical and philosophical 
religion. In this sphere the Romans could themselves have been 
creators, as they were at a later period. But for the time being they 
produced little that was visible and tangible on the monotheistic 
plane, only gaining inward, moral strength. That is why the ancient 
ideas of the gods were not given more vital form by the civilized 
Romans, but remained entirely prosaic. Greek artists might be 
employed to mould images with more esthetic charm, steps might be 
taken to Hellenize worship, but what the Romans really aimed at was 
to simplify and leave visual presentation and mythology behind them. 
This tendency, however, was checked by political influences, by their 
own past, and by the example of the Greeks ;_ moreover the loftier 
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ideas that they borrowed from Greece always came a little too soon 
and damped the energy of the innovators, The mature Romans, 
therefore, definitely accepted the simple and practical gods that they 
possessed. They gave a profounder moral, political, and intellectual 
significance to their worship, tending towards the belief in a national, 
universal Deity ; in practical life they made a thousand colourless 
divinities appear as helpers on every occasion in men’s lives 
(allegorizing systematically). But myth was turned into history. 
During the period when Rome was approaching the maturity of 
her first prime (beginning about 250 B.c.), she entered the ranks of 
world powers. The intoxication of her first great victories over 
Pyrrhus, the Greek military king, the Alexander of the West, and 
over Carthage, the leading Phcenician power, developed into 
a frenzy of enthusiasm for the greatness and might of her god 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Jupiter Capitolinus. He was the universal 
god, the best and greatest, the Father and God of the Capitol, who 
would make his city mistress of the whole world. A monotheistic 
religion comparable with that of the Jews, but more political, rather 
freer in its subjectivity and at the same time more objective, bore 
the Romans from victory to victory, inspired them with pride in 
their country and willingness to make patriotic sacrifices, and built 
up a Roman world empire subject to their Roman god and yct to 
the one world ruler; there was no jealousy of other gods; Jupiter 
was also Zeus—and yet the god of Rome. Nowhere was this 
monotheism intellectually thought out; it was merely an effective 
force that made itself felt in practical life ; to its professors Rome 
was sacred, and Rome’s gods. These gods were all similar and did 
not merely constitute a family ; each was the protector of some aspect 
of Rome’s life and being. Stress was laid on their ancient origin ; 
their Roman character, and the old-time baldness of their cult and 
sacrificial ritual were a matter of deliberate choice. On the other hand, 
an endless multiplicity of Roman gods contrasted with the one and 
the few, and all alike were poorly visualized, all were guardians of 
some fragment of Roman life, all were Roman and practical. In con- 
trast with Jupiter Optimus, the one supreme god of patriotic religion, 
we find countless personifications of every activity associated with 
agriculture, crafts, or civic life. The faculty to conceive the One was 
identical with a faculty to conceive systematic multiplicity. The 
one great god was the god of the universe and of Rome, protecting the 
city and increasing its power. The several great gods protected Rome 
through her various classes and organizations (and incidentally 
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these were the same throughout the world). The countless patron 
gods of every occupation protected the individual and, once again, 
the Roman first and foremost (as gods of his fathers and his father- 
land) in his every action. In all these divinities the one God took 
visible shape, revealed as one in Jupiter and in his many aspects 
through the impersonal personification of every action. There has 
been a tendency to regard these personifications of actions, especially 
those associated with agriculture, as very primitive, in fact, as 
belonging to the earliest Romans. That is an error. There are single 
examples of the kind appearing at an early period, but only amongst 
peoples who were ripe for pure monotheism and monism. Thus we 
find a few in Persia, and more in India and Grecce, but in Rome they 
were creations of the intellect (some, perhaps, borrowed from Greece 
and adapted at the same time as Zeus); they were fully elaborated, 
and stood guard, personal yet formless, over every activity of the 
individual and the nation. Everywhere there were invisible gods— 
individualized in concept, a practical foree—and everywhere the 
pious man might find the Deity, patriotic, forceful, and helpful. 
This strange monotheism of everyday life clothed in a thousand 
shapes (just as Thales saw gods or forces in every thing), this piously 
practical, natural, civic, and patriotic monism, must first have arisen 
and taken shape in the third century. It is altogether in harmony 
with the outlook of the first great thinker produced by Rome, or 
better, he thought in the same spirit, drew his inspiration from the 
same ideas, so that his life, which was the mirror of his teaching, 
incorporated that spirit and those ideas. Such was the religious 
movement inspired by M. Porcius Cato (234-149 B.c.). 

The Hellenization of Rome began, if we ignore Greek influence 
on Etruscan Rome, with the capture and retention of the city by the 
Latins supported by Cume. During the first period of Hellenization 
the great gods were fashioned on the Greek model; lists of 
magistrates and laws were introduced ; in trade Greek commercial 
houses and Greek wares must have plaved a part, as well as Greek 
money. Institutions were Hellenized, whilst the more highly civilized 
Greeks provided models, on the one hand, of intellectual achievement, 
and on the other did profitable business. About 450 the Romans 
must have presented somewhat the same rude and semi-civilized 
appearance as the Germans in Cologne in the latter days of imperial 
Rome. This state of affairs continued into the Gallic era. Under the 
barbarian rule of the Gauls, and during its overthrow by armed force, 
Rome ceased to be a Greek city ; she was welded into a united band 
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of citizens with a fatherland and an army. Antagonism to the Gauls 
was followed by antagonism to the Volsci and Samnites, and finally 
to the Greeks. The “ liberation of the Greeks ”’ from the oppression 
of the Volsci, Samnites, and Carthaginians meant no more in the 
long run than the substitution of a different oppressor and master. 
The Romans now inherited Greek commercial supremacy (the 
Tarentine war). They began to wish for a specifically Roman culture 
with the language of Rome as its medium, for in this period of Rome’s 
first victorious expansion and its consolidation (860—202 B.c.) ideals 
took shape based upon the way of life of earlier generations. The 
wish could be fulfilled, for Roman civilization was just entering upon 
its maturity, and in 254 B.c. Plautus, the first classic, was born. 
But it appeared directly that a specifically Roman culture was 
impossible without Greek models (no nation creates what it can 
borrow). A second era of Greek influence dawned, and this time it 
was not institutions but literary subjects and forms that were 
borrowed. Inhabitants of the Greek cities in Southern Italy were the 
channel of mediation ; some of these cities had been established just 
five hundred years (Tarentum), and had reached cultural maturity. 
After their conquest they became bilingual and transmitted Greek 
culture to the Romans in Latin. Livius Andronicus came from 
Tarentum, and Ennius was a native of the same district. The former 
introduced the literary forms of the epic and comedy, which the 
first Roman classics, Naevius and Plautus, then acclimatized in 
Rome by creating a living literary language and singing of Latin 
heroes. The latter, Ennius, introduced Hellenistic rationalism in 
Rome. He entered the city in 204 in Cato’s retinue, and became a 
Roman citizen in 184. Cato, the first Roman thinker of mark, 
was his contemporary and friend. 

M. Porcius Cato (234-149 B.c.) may be likened to Socrates,— 
although he was the Socrates of a people ignorant of theory, an 
“ untheoretical ” Socrates. The Sophism of his day was Hellenism ; 
politically he came in contact with it as a victorious opponent, 
culturally it was treasure of unmistakable worth. For a time his 
hostility was softened, for the enemy of his youth was Carthage, 
the hereditary enemy of the Sicilian Greeks (to the end he was a 
fire-eater as regards Carthage). As a politician he came to appreciate 
the cultural value of Hellenism: an equally lofty civilization, Latin 
in tongue and Roman in spirit, must fortify Rome. Thus he became 
a Hellenist in the sense in which Socrates was a Sophist ; he adopted 
critically what could be used as material for Roman culture. He 
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welcomed an increase of national forces, but nothing emasculating. 
He wanted to maintain the simplicity, manners, and vigour of his 
forefathers, their rationality and their training (just as Amos and 
Zoroaster wanted to restore primitive religion). In actual fact, it was 
he who first created those ideals by breathing a deeper and more 
spiritual meaning into ancient tradition, impelled by a strong feeling 
for natural, rational, patriotic religion and morality. His ideals of 
patriotic and official duty (as censor) and of duty towards his family, 
children, and slaves were regarded by later generations as 
characteristic of ancient Rome. But he set up a standard of right 
conduct based upon the best customary practice, and gave it a 
rational foundation. For his fervent faith in patriotism and morality 
was not merely emotional; like Socrates, he was also a devotee of 
reason and enlightenment. He advocated “simple traditional ” 
worship of God; in daily service and custom he worshipped the 
Father, the Capitoline God who entrusted Rome with her worldwide 
mission, the God of good citizens and peasants and of families. 
But he was likewise the author of the saying about the augurs 
smiling when they met one another. As censor he stood for 
inexorable moral discipline when he purified the Senate, but his 
reasons were partly political. He was master in his family, wielding 
authority over life and death, not, however, as head of the house, 
but in his personal capacity. He required faithfulness in marriage 
and parental training of the children, especially by the father, as 
being in harmony with Nature. In this enlightened attitude he was 
at one with the Greeks. He brought Ennius to Rome and welcomed 
his national epic in hexameters on the history of primitive Rome. 
He fully approved the rational transformation of all primitive myths 
into history, and the spiritualization of all gods, their assimilation 
to the One in an ethical, theoretical, and allegorical sense. But he 
did not learn Greek and was opposed to young people learning it. 
He wished to establish a canon of knowledge worth possessing, which 
should include Greek elements in so far as they were indispensable, 
but all Roman in character and for the Romans. It comprised a 
Mirror of Morals and Rules of Living expressed in Aphorisms addressed 
to his son, Speeches without Greek effeminacy and affectation, and 
Stories of the Earliest Times from the past of Rome; this was a 
work of his old age and the first prose history of Rome from the 


1 Here the Roman ideal approached very near to the Chinese and Cato to 
Confucius ; but in China theory was more powerful and the political element was 
not bound up with any “ Rome ”’, for there was no conflict with a super-national, 
Hellenistic ideal. 
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beginning to the author’s own day. Moreover, his life exemplified 
his ideal, like that of Socrates, though he approved of the 
condemnation of Socrates as being for the good of the State. He was 
the censor and paterfamilias of his day. 

About 200 B.c., just after the battle of Zama, Cato must have 
seemed very modern and Hellenic, in spite of his brusque repudiation 
of the Greek language, Greek super-national humanity, and Greek 
arts of rhetoric and life. He originated the ideal of Rome’s mission 
as ruler of the world, and he accepted natural reason, enlightenment, 
culture, and encyclopedic knowledge as instruments, though in a 
Roman form and restricted to the practical sphere. “ Right conduct 
is advantageous conduct conducive to happiness, and only piety and 
virtue conduce to happiness.” These Socratic maxims he could 
accept, if not enunciate himself. But he saw Greek culture, with all 
its unpatriotic theorizing and individualism, following in his wake 
and gaining ground. ‘Terence (190-159 B.c.) translated Menander 
literally instead of recasting his plays freely and Latinizing them in 
letter and spirit. Lucilius wrote whole books of philological satires. 
In 167 B.c. Greek hostages made their appearance in Rome (among 
them Polybius), and were received in the highest society. A 
philosophic mission in 156 B.c. turned all Rome crazy, so that Cato 
had to demand their expulsion. But others followed, and remained, 
for P. Cornelius Scipio Emilianus (190-129 B.c.) was a philhellene. 
He gathered around him a company of like-minded Romans and | 
Greeks. The ideal of Rome’s world-domination based on military 
and moral ascendancy developed into an ideal of world domination 
based on Roman power and Greek culture. The leading statesman 
and general of the age, Scipio II, advocated the new ideal and 
triumphed. In opposition to him, Cato became at the end of his life 
as passionately hostile to the Greeks as he was to the Carthaginians. 
He began to learn Greek in order to be able to combat the new 
culture—all the theory and idle chatter, the effeminacy and luxury— 
with its own weapons in the name of ancient Roman rationality, 
virtue, and conduct. But he was defeated. The third era of Rome’s 
Hellenization had dawned, the Hellenization of Roman culture. 
It came about in the revolutionary century, and in the issue Rome 
became possessed of Greek culture in its entirety and then developed 
it and was herself a creative force. 

Stoicism was brought to Rome by Panetius of Rhodes (180- 
110 B.c.) as a religious form of rationalism. He taught the belief 
in one God, one rational Providence and world soul; idle theories 
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of a world conflagration and exaggerated demands for perfect virtue 
were to be rejected, augury was a fraud, myths were to be inter- 
preted historically or allegorically. Man as an individual was to 
perfect himself rationally and morally, learning to fulfil his duty to 
the State and to attain rational and natural happiness. This was a 
broader, more uniform, more scholarly, and more personal doctrine 
than Cato’s, and yet it was easily brought into harmony with the 
Roman patriotic faith. In Rome the Greek doctrine of the simple 
salvation of the individual through acceptance of his appointed place 
in the march of the world and the endeavour to attain unshakable 
equanimity, and the Roman doctrine of unquestioning service to 
the fatherland, combined in the Stoic doctrine which we regard as 
the ideal of Roman conduct. Academic and ascetic moral theory was 
permeated by the sentiment associated with Roman world conquest 
and with a vital personality in the service of a great cause, and was 
thereby vitalized and exalted. To take one’s place as appointed by 
universal law now meant to serve Fate in the consummation of her 
fairest work, the world dominion of Roman arms and of Greek wisdom 
and art. Action and the fulfilment of patriotic duty would bring 
salvation. Happiness meant the pride of Romans in serving Rome’s 
might and thereby establishing the kingdom of God. To live and 
die freely and grandly with a tranquil soul were only means to the 
great end of personal and national achievement and self-realization. 
Stoics in this spirit were Scipio II, and latterly Cato of Utica and 
Brutus when the days of world conquest and national limitations 
were past. 

Just as the Stoic doctrine of salvation was revitalized in Rome, 
rendered creative and personal, and restated as a code of duty and 
morality for a ruling class (A. Mucius Scevola, died 82 B.c.), so, too, 
was the Epicurean doctrine of salvation which Zeno of Sidon had 
brought to Rome. It was restated in Rome by T. Lucretius Carus 
(96-55 B.c.), who was also the first Roman poet to compose a 
philosophical epic. He, too, was a disciple of Greek thinker-poets. 
His masters in the art of poetry were Xenophanes and Empedocles 
with their epics On Nature, as Epicurus was in the intellectual sphere. 
Lucretius was the Xenophanes of Roman culture, a great theorist 
(visionary), an ardent disciple of Universal Nature, an enemy of all 
superstition, false gods, and false fear of death, a prophet in poetic 
garb (not a rhapsodist, however, but a literary epic poet). But he 
no longer had the capacity to lose himself in direct and _ blissful 
union with the Universal revealed as divine Nature. He could not 
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feel himself the child of a God immanent in every piece of bread, 
every draught of wine, and in the clear water, a god worshipped at 
every meal and in every act of loving. To find Nature he had to strip 
her of her divinity; he enjoyed her as a marvellous piece of 
mechanism subject to law, an esthetic spectacle; he found refuge 
from the fear of death and retribution in the assurance that 
she was mere blind mechanism. Lucretius felt himself to be a weak, 
tormented man. He lived in a revolutionary period and had personal 
sorrows in a life of alternating passionate exaltation and depression 
(circular insanity ?) now suffered, now enjoyed. He had lost the 
vision of God and the love of Rome. He yearned for peace and salva- 
tion from fear; Epicurus gave him both, and imparted the only 
peace worth having, the freedom from every kind of superstitious 
dread. And so he became the evangelist of the prophet Epicurus. 
In every sphere the times cried out for great mediators and saviours : 
Cesar as a political, Lucretius as a personal saviour. Lucretius 
aspired to convey the doctrine of Epicurus to his people clothed in 
the fairest and noblest form, that of an epic poem. It was not a 
poem On Nature but On the Nature of Things, the innermost essence 
of the world. Like Parmenides, his aim was salvation through 
knowledge of essential Being, not from death but from the fear of 
death. He made use of science and rationalism to rid himself of the 
God whom he could not discover, and of his contemplation of Nature 
to see only mechanism and the work of man or civilization. He took 
no pride in enlightenment, in knowledge of the physical world, and 
in cultural achievements. He only sought the happiness of casting 
off fear through clear and certain knowledge; and that the great 
redeemer from fear gave him. He attached no value to civic virtue 
and his people’s struggle for liberty (as Xenophanes had done). 
His contemporary, Sallust, wrote that everyone knew what “ civic 
virtue”? counted for in the public market and that ‘ freedom ”’ 
was only a catchword in the struggle for power. Lucretius, the 
disciple of Epicurus, did not even seek delight, only the absence of 
pain and desire. He had grasped his master’s highest teaching. 

But more than that, he had experienced all the suffering of the 
world, more personally than Epicurus, in the passion of love and the 
fear of the gods and death. He experienced Nature, in her grandeur 
as a mechanism and image of the senses, a whirl of pain and pleasure 
to man who is a part of her, a mingled birth-cry and lamentation for 
the dead, and in miniature as a marvellous spectacle, moving and 
entrancing. United with the cry of exultation: ‘I am free, truly 
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free from fear,”’ we hear the exclamation : ‘‘ How beautiful, how great, 
how terrible, and how lovely is this world devoid of gods!” At this 
point Lucretius the poet comes near to Xenophanes, rises above him— 
and even more above Epicurus—and loses himself in Nature. He 
was the first modern who saw Nature with modern eyes, without 
the mediation of human symbols (nymphs, satyrs); he realized 
her grandeur, enjoyed her terror and loveliness, and was ripe for 
full delight in Nature as an end in itself. His Epicurean elimination 
of the gods led not to atheism but to an esthetic and religious feeling 
for Nature. 

More impassioned personality, the grandeur of the new vision of 
Nature, keen fellow-feeling with human suffering, and panthcism 
without God—these were the Roman elements in the Epicureanism 
of Lucretius. He transformed a science of individual redemption 
into a redeeming religion of Nature. The intensity of his fear, his 
thankful joy in salvation, his human sympathy, and his delight in 
Nature, mark his close kinship with the first great self-revealing 
Ivric poet in human history, his contemporary, Catullus. Not all 
the Roman Epicureans were great and pure like Lucretius. But 
our ideal image of the Epicurean, great in enjoyment, acknowledging 
and affirming his humanity, draining life to the dregs, is Roman 
rather than Greek. And in such distinguished men as Petronius, 
the arbiter of taste at Nero’s court, force of personality and clear, 
impassioned observation of Nature (though embodied in a romance 
of social satire) appeared once more, incarnate and powerful, as 
formerly in Lucretius.! 

M. Tullius Cicero (106-43 B.c.) was the author of a philosophical 
encyclopedia for the Romans. He began life as a politician. As the 
representative of an educated bourgeois class that was struggling 
to rise by means of culture (rhetoric in the new sense) and hard 
work, he started his career as an cager student of literature, made 
himself feared and famous by his cautious boldness as a pleader, 
and at last by the favour of fortune “ saved the State’. He was not 
a great statesman ; he failed to recognize the real forces of the age 
and therefore, after his one great deed, he was always on the losing 
side. But he was skilled in the art of holding his own, not without 
personal courage, and, what was most important, he represented a 
class that every dictator wanted to win over; and so he suffered 


1 Both Roman Stoicism and Roman Epicureanism clearly recognized the 
two possible means of salvation in this life—happiness in the performance of 
social duty (to the fatherland and to humanity, which came to be identical), and 
happiness within oneself through the full enjoyment of natural life. 
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death by violence with dignity at an advanced age. When he was 
excluded from political life he wrote, first on the subject that he best 
understood: oratory and the ideal orator and cultured politician. 
He wrote on the State, too, and then, in his old age, to comfort himself 
aftcr the passing of the Republic, on philosophy. Thus he provided 
the Romans with works on rhetoric and philosophy to supplant those 
of the Greeks. As Plautus endowed them with comedy, Lucretius 
with a philosophy of Nature, and Catullus with lyric poetry, all after 
the Greek model but in their own style and tongue, so Cicero endowed 
them with a whole philosophic system. 

It was a compilation of whatever seemed good to the leading 
representatives of Graeco-Roman culture in the first century B.c., 
a ‘‘ philosophy of the bourgeois Centre ’’, not very profound or force- 
ful, but skilfully selected, carefully thought out, and set forth with 
masterly clarity, elegance, and force of expression. No theory of 
cognition served as an introduction, but instead a demonstration of 
the use and beauty of philosophy (Hortensius). There followed a 
discussion of the most discreet, consistent, and scientific method of 
philosophizing (which was the sceptical-eclectic ; dcademica), then 
the doctrine of the supreme good and evil and of happiness (Tus- 
culane), of gods, oracles, and Fate; of duties, virtues, fame, friend- 
ship, and age. Cicero said little that was new ; almost every one of 
his works has a known Greek source (Panetius and the Academics) 
which often he seems simply to have translated. Nor was his 
selection original ; everywhere he sought a rational balance that would 
give their due to the community and the individual, to duty, virtue, 
and pleasure, and found it in temperance, noble humanity, and 
republican freedom and virtue. Nevertheless, it was a great achieve- 
ment ; the standard philosophical work of Latin literature had been 
written, the source from which all future philosophy in Rome must 
necessarily spring, and, moreover, a masterpiece of classical Latinity. 
Its influence was justly enormous. It served as a medium through 
which Greek speculations, summed up by a Roman intellect and cast 
in simple and elegant form, exercised an influence on the mediacval 
and modern world. 

No great Latin philosopher followed Cicero immediately. The 
conflict of religious and philosophic views was fought out in the 
Augustan age in poetry, not in philosophic works. Virgil, followed 
by Horace and Livy, stood for the ideal of social reform that Augustus 
Strove to effect. Tibullus, Propertius, and especially Ovid were in 
Opposition. The Augustan world paid tribute to Cicero; the ideal, 
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of the Republic, its orators and statesmen, still had validity, and the 
barbarian neglect of personality was no part of the new order. But 
imperial romanticism did not find in Cicero what satisfied the needs 
of the age ; instead the Roman character as portrayed by Cato, the 
ancient Roman simplicity and virtue believed to date back to the 
time of Romulus, was blended with a new religious loyalty to the 
imperial house and faithful determination to complete and carry on 
its great work of salvation. Aeneas, Julius Cesar, and Octavian 
were the great exemplars. Every man should submit piously to the 
will of the gods, attain moral self-mastery, and serve eternal Rome 
and the divine imperial house, and that not only on the battlefield 
and in the council chamber but through a pure family life and the 
procreation of children. The claims of youthful spirits and gaiety, of 
social and amorous trifling, of the Greek spirit, could only be admitted 
within this framework of moral and religious duty. To Ciccro it was 
all too self-evident that temperance was natural and virtue the fruit 
of reason. He was too Greek. Augustus knew that grace and self- 
conquest and a resolute struggle against passions were needed, if his 
generation was to maintain the newly created State. Like Cato, he 
wanted Romans, not Greek individualists, naturalists, and pacifists. 
He mastered himself, created an imperative in the great ideal vision 
of his State, and himself submitted to it; all the forces of civic 
education (history) and art, society and justice, were to induce others 
to follow his example, or at least frighten them away from divergent 
courses. 

But in those others the new Roman spirit of Lucretius and 
Catullus was stirring, the spirit which called for the absolute emanci- 
pation of personality from gods and social restrictions and urged 
natural self-expression by surrender to Nature, love, and indifference 
towards the State and other bugbears of the past. Tibullus hated 
war and arms ; man was destined by Nature for peaceful, tranquil, 
country life and love, in simplicity and coneord. Propertius was 
more passionate ; he lived in society, sought amorous adventures, 
and mocked at Parthian victories and marriage laws. Ovid risked 
extremes of graceful, impudent, social and poetic antagonism to the 
court ideals, and always managed to beat an audacious retreat into 
flattering submission or respectable verses on the calendar. Never- 
theless, he did at last incur the wrath of the Emperor, who had failed 
to imposc his ideal of reform upon his own family. The new spirit won 
the day against Augustus as also against Tibcrius. To call a halt was 
no longer possible, for the extreme development of individuality was 
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precisely the new contribution that the Romans had to make, rising 
above the Greeks and standing upon their shoulders. Nobody who 
counted for anything, whether he accepted or repudiated it, 
could remain unaffected. It found extreme expression in the mad- 
ness of Caligula and the excesses of Nero and Domitian, as also in the 
great self-mastery of Titus, Nerva, and Marcus Aurelius, in Seneca’s 
moral teaching and the contemporary history of Tacitus. 

Seneca’s philosophy, which belongs to the period of the last 
emperors of the house of Augustus (or the Claudii), recognized the 
disastrous character of the new subjectivism and paved the way for its 
supersession, not, however, as Augustus would have it, in the service 
of the State, but in a purely personal sense in the cause of religious and 
moral self-perfection, though that, of course, was destined to benefit 
the whole community. L. Annzus Seneca (4 B.c. to A.D. 65), like 
Quintilian and Trajan, was a native of a Roman settlement in Spain, 
but he was of pure Italian blood. He came to Rome as a pleader 
in the Senate under Caligula. From a.p. 41-49 he was an exile. 
Then he was made tutor and afterwards minister to the youthful Nero; 
in 65 he fell into disfavour and was forced to commit suicide. His life 
has an important bearing on his teaching. He was a man of the world 
and a courtier endowed with all the gifts necessary to hold his own in 
the busy world; passionate, clever, versatile, craving and winning 
honour, power, and wealth ; always a theorist even in his capacity of 
pleader, royal tutor, and statesman; an idealist for all his worldly 
interests, anxious to better the world by training the ruler of the 
world as a religious, gentle, kindly, and yet forceful sage. He wrote 
much as a disciple of the Stoic school and always modelled himself on 
the Greeks ; but he produced no system, only essays and letters on 
religion (On the Brevity of Life, On Providence) and ethics (On Benefits, 
On Clemency, addressed to Nero, On Anger, On Tranquility of Soul, On 
the Blissful Life), besides Physical Investigations (popular philosophy) 
and rhetorical tragedies. His most characteristic quality emerges 
from his expansive but never wearisome writings only as a general 
outlook and the sum total of the vigorous, almost aphoristic phrases 
that he coined. (His style was brillant and arresting, the fruit of 
careful rhetorical and psychological calculation.) He never succeeded 
wholly in detaching this characteristic outlook from the Stoicism that 
was the common property of his time. 

Seneca acknowledged that the full development of human indivi- 
duality was justified ; like Catallus he was pleasurably conscious of 
himself as a personality, as a being of individual stamp in an age that 
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was his own; he did not desire to revert to the past, and regretted 
neither the narrowness of the Rome of his forefathers nor the war 
and glory of former days. Rome was the world, world citizenship and 
pacifism were accepted, as was also the right to individuality. Nor 
did he desire ‘‘ self-conquest ”’, for it was impossible in conflict with 
man’s own nature, and therefore not to be required of him. Augustus 
had proved wrong, Tibullus right. 

And yet Seneca desired virtue and hoped to establish it more 
successfully than Augustus by working with Nature and not against 
her. He felt that being himself a part of Nature he was irrational 
when he was passionate, self-seeking, and vain, but rational when he 
was wise and good. The same Ego craves to drain life and passion to 
the dregs and to serve mankind as a man; it is naturally weak 
and naturally strong, always divided, but always human, always 
man, an equal amongst millions. All men are naturally equal: 
the strong personality, the highborn, powerful, rich man is essentially 
no more than a man in everything that counts, like all the 
rest; to be a Roman and a born ruler is of no account, for all 
are naturally equal, all must fight the fight that is called life and 
leads to success or defeat, all wish to escape from a world of contradic- 
tion and attain unity and a life of bliss. 

And they can succeed if they follow Nature with judgment, that 
is to say their better nature; for every man has two natures, one 
divine that is spirit and goodness, the other in conflict with the 
divine, that is of the flesh, passionate, weak, and craving for forbidden 
things. That is what we must realize, and must make our choice, 
following Nature and the moral dictates of reason, and resolve to be 
men of good will. ‘‘ He who would live for himself must live for 
others.”’ The harshest slavery is slavery to our own Ego. ‘* To obey 
God is freedom.” Love is best and we should love even our enemy. 
Gentleness and beneficence lead to inner harmony with ourselves 
and to the blessed life. 

Man should seek wisdom, should endeavour to make his divine 
nature master, to confront Fate, to raise pure hands to heaven, to 
hold aloof from others’ wealth and from injury to them, to perfect 
himself, and to unite mankind by mutual love in a league of reciprocal 
service. But to say what man ought to do is not to say that he can 
do it ; 1t was no longer a matter of course that man could do what his 
reason taught him to desire; he was “ naturally refractory ’’ and 
corrupt, weak and defiant in his wretchedness. Much could be 
accomplished by reason, introspection, and overtaking the 
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passions unawares; but in the last resort God alone could bring 
succour. 

God is. Roman pride and Roman gods were past and gone, but 
there was a God. In his sight all men were equal, alike the prince 
and the slave. Because of his kinship with God, who was pure 
goodness and spirit, man was capable of goodness and spirituality ; 
possessed of human dignity (animals were outwardly and inwardly 
utterly different from man) and human weakness, knowing his 
feebleness and desiring to be one with God. God was a wise and 
benevolent Providence, testing those whom he loved and 
strengthening them through suffering, training them by increasingly 
severe demands upon them, and receiving the dead—even suicides 
who could no longer bear the misery of life—in a kingdom of peace 
and blessedness in the Beyond. Death meant the birth in eternity 
of those who had sincerely striven for the divine. 

In life steadfastness was a blessing and the mark of a wise man, 
as also tranquillity of soul, which was the wise man’s leisure in his 
retirement from the world, his life of blessedness. Grace (clemency) 
constituted the happiness of rulers, for God, the ruler of the universe, 
was gracious and merciful. Beneficence was a great part of the 
business of life. Such was the new table of values. 

The centre of gravity of men’s outlook on life had shifted once 
more. God was again the centre of the universe and conferred worth 
and dignity, steadfastness and salvation, upon man. Nature was 
good as a divine element in man, evil as an element in conflict with 
the divine. Man had fallen so far into the power of his separate 
Ego that he was altogether helpless and alone, altogether weak and 
the victim of his instincts. In misery and weakness and the yearning 
for salvation, for unity after dissension and peace after conflict, he 
found himself one with all mankind, even with slaves, for all were 
weak, all suffered and yearned. Seneca’s ambition was to be a doctor 
of souls to sick humanity. His prescriptions were two: first the 
old Stoic method of keeping a close watch on the passions (anger, 
especially, he subjected to a new psychological analysis), gaining 
mastery over self, assisted by a natural diet, and if necessary making 
an end by suicide; then the new religious method, a reformed 
Stoicism (submission to universal law and the service of mankind) 
which looked to God for help and counted on a Hereafter. Both 
were valid—virtue and wisdom were works and grace. 

Seneca’s hope of conferring happiness on the world through his 
royal pupil was disappointed. Nero was no Alexander. But later 
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emperors, such as Titus, Nerva, and superlatively his great successor, 
were disciples of Seneca ; so, too, was a slave of a member of Nero’s 
bodyguard, Epictetus. 

Epictetus (who taught from 90 to 120) was not a Roman but the 
first great man of the new Byzantine mixed race. He was born at 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, and after he was exiled from Rome (in 94 
under Domitian) he taught in Greek in Epirus. It was a slave and 
cripple, a representative of the proletariat and the physically 
wretched, who consummated Seneca’s doctrine of God and the 
equality of all men. He did not write but taught by word of mouth 
for the people who could not write and for all mankind. 

God was now the centre of the universe and all men were his 
children, for their souls, the essential and precious element in them, 
were fragments of the divine; all, therefore, were brothers in God ; 
whatever else they were was of no account. To find God within, to 
fear and honour him, was the whole duty of man. To be spirit 
and a part of God was all that he could be and become. Seneca 
still wrote about Nature, but Epictetus knew nothing of her. The 
individual was supremely personal, he was God, a perfect Whole, 
absolutely independent; yet at the same time he was a part of 
united godhead and humanity, a brother man who served only as a 
brother. God’s children renounced and suffered, for they were 
independent in spirit; living in the world they were not of it but of 
the God within themselves; therefore they were blessed, for all 
things were within their power, all craving was stilled, and perfect 
oneness satisfied their deepest needs. Because of their bliss they 
must inevitably wish to help all men to attain the same bliss; that 
was their duty, as also their joy. It was not an impulse away from 
the inner self, but inwardness expressed in deeds. God’s children 
wished to do good to all, to help them, make them better by love and 
patience and gentleness, or in other words lead them to themselves, 
to the God within them, and so to like bliss. The end in view was a 
world of the blessed who had found the God within themselves, 
whose happiness lay within themselves and therefore in universal 
brotherliness. 

From the Stoic-Cynic philosophy a religion evolved with ideals 
of divine sonship and the Kingdom of God, based upon the individual 
Ego and closely akin to the teaching of Jesus, and reached by an 
intellectual process from a doctrine of Nature and non-ethical 
values (Giterlehre). There are echoes of Buddhist phraseology, too ; 
they were not borrowed, however, but sprang from the same need. 
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Philosophy had grown into religion, the extremest subjectivism into 
the doctrine that man is the child and servant of God, duty to the 
State and society into dependence on God and duty to a man’s 
fellows. In utter isolation man found new ties through the divinity 
of his own and all other souls. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121-180) was of Roman stock, 
although he wrote his Meditations in Greek; the flowering of a new 
era of Greek culture attracted men to the study of Greek (Hadrian 
was another case in point). Marcus Aurelius was the emperor of 
Seneca’s dreams, the epitome of pious wisdom, mercy, benevolence, 
and strength. He felt himself to be human, but a human being chosen 
by God for the sacred mission of guiding mankind in God’s way. The 
world was ruled by a wise and kindly Providence who ordered and 
directed all for the best; Providence had ordained that what was 
good for the whole community was also best for the individual. Lack- 
ing that faith, life would be worthless and there would be no support 
or assurance for man in the everlasting flux of the external world ; 
in that faith man must throw off the bondage of outward things and 
passions, must seek perfect knowledge of the rational and beneficent 
ways of Providence so as to fear the gods in its spirit and succour 
his fellows, especially the weak and wicked. His book was addressed 
to himself and consists of religious and philosophical reflections 
whereby the Emperor sought strength to accomplish his work through 
absorption in the divine, and rendered account to himself of the 
foundation on which he based his actions ; it was a diary, but one 
that only recorded his spiritual vision and expericnce, very personal 
and quite universal. With dogmatic enthusiasm he sweeps contra- 
dictions aside ; Providence must be, in order that life may be worth 
living; therefore it is—the proof of God is man’s need to act virtuously, 
his moral volition and yearning. 

This attitude has a point of contact with that of Tertullian of 
Carthage (died after 220), the Christian thinker, who may have been 
the last of the Roman blood or, like Epictetus, the first harbinger of 
the African (‘‘ Romean ”’) race. Tertullian’s impassioned determina- 
tion that God and salvation through Christ shall be true and that 
the Day of Judgment and the coming of God’s kingdom shall be 
immediately imminent, found expression in an aggressive defence of 
Christian doctrine and polemics full of passionate fanaticism, pro- 
found paradox, and juridical hair-splitting. He believed just because 
everything about the miracle of redemption was paradoxical and 
impossible; if it were otherwise, there would be no reason to 
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believe and demand belief. That which was most irrational was a 
challenge and a certainty, conferring bliss just because it was con- 
trary to reason, because it was irreconcilable with philosophy ; it was 
directly attested by man’s overwhelming yearning for salvation and 
faith and purity. 

With Epictetus and Tertullian we enter the world of the post- 
Roman civilizations of the Byzantine (Alexandrian) and Roman 
(African and Gallic) mixed races and their religious systems. 
Christianity had sprung from the second Judaic racial mixture as the 
work of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Evangelists ; the Byzantine and 
Romean races gave birth to the great Fathers of the Byzantine and 
Roman Church in whom its development culminated. We have seen 
how the philosophic outlook of the best Romans was maturing for the 
reception of Christianity: one God alone, a wise and benevolent 
Providence, salvation from spiritual conflict and the warfare of body 
and soul, the ascent to God in life and after death, union with all man- 
kind in one great fellowship of love and good works, and redemption 
from impurity and wickedness—all these things Seneca demanded. In 
Epictetus the demand had evolved into a religious formula of salvation; 
God’s children detached themselves from the world in the blissful 
realization of the divine within themselves, and their bliss found 
expression in gentleness, patience, and love of their brothers, whom 
they thus helped to find the same bliss within themselves and to 
enter the kingdom of God. 

We may ask whether this philosophy of divine sonship might not 
have been the source of a popular religion which would have been 
loftier than Christianity, would have absorbed no Jewish elements, 
and would have accomplished the same as Christianity. To this I 
think we must return a negative answer. It is true that the teaching 
of Epictetus was extremely close to that of Jesus, and that logically it 
stands on a somewhat higher intellectual plane ; but it is infinitely 
weaker in vital fervour and spiritual power. With Jesus the child of 
God lives in the love of God and his neighbour, whilst with Epictetus 
he finds himself in God and helps his brother to find God. Epictetus’ 
doctrine might certainly have been associated with a monotheistic 
God—Zeus, Jupiter, Mithras—and with one of the many mystery 
religions of the East, whether the Dionysan Orphic cult or that of 
Adonis or Osiris. These universal gods, however, had always been 
linked with earlier polytheistic beliefs, and the mystery gods were 
many and mythical; but Christianity introduced the one universal 
God who had never acknowledged any other besides himself, and the 
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history of his victories over Babylon, Syria, and Judah itself which 
had always been foretold by prophets ; as Saviour it introduced the 
most recent and human of gods who had lived in the days of Augustus, 
together with promises of imminent resurrection and triumph. This 
religion was instinct with vitality, quite simple, and quite modern ; 
it preached a paternal Providence, so full of loving kindness 
that he had sacrificed his Son, and a struggle for purity, righteous- 
ness, and godliness amounting to absolute asceticism; so earnest 
were its adherents about equality and the love of mankind as to 
embrace poverty, and about the love of God as to sacrifice life itself ; 
it accentuated human weakness to the utmost and looked for all 
things to the grace of God, good will, and an unshakable faith ; and it. 
regarded man as the sinner who must repent and believe in order to be 
saved. Christianity contained every element in the philosophy of 
Seneca and Epictetus, all conceived more profoundly, humanly, 
vividly, and inexorably, and summed up in a simple doctrine. 
Christianity must have prevailed, even if none but educated people 
had been involved ; and now the rise of the proletariat came to its 
support, a class capable of receiving none but a conerete, semi- 
scientific doctrine highly charged with emotion ; they were pleasantly 
conscious that their faith satisfied all the most modern philosophic 
needs of the upper classes, and at the same time enjoyed the know- 
ledge that the Jewish God and Saviour had hitherto been despised and 
misjudged by the middle classes, that Jesus had been poor and in 
distress, that he suffered violence at the hands of Pontius Pilate and 
Caiaphas, and that he had come to the poor and wretched and 
promised them his kingdom, together with dominion and immor- 
tality. 

In the second century Christianity began to evolve from a Jewish 
sect and a proletarian class religion into a world religion. Blended 
with a marvellous medley of Persian and Greek elements (Gnosticism) 
it made a familiar appeal to educated heathens; but to educated 
people who had known it in its unadulterated form it appeared 
so distorted by heathen influence that they struggled to maintain 
its purity. Christian scholarship arose and used the weapons 
of heathendom in the fight for the faith ; under such conditions a 
compromise between Christian and heathen culture was inevitable ; 
now, however, it came about in such a manner as to safeguard the 
peculiar character of Christianity, and it must be conceded unreservedly 
to the acknowledged Fathers of the Church that they showed 
masterly skill in solving the problem how to remain Biblical, Pauline, 
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and evangelical and re-state the intellectual concepts enshrined in the 
Holy Scriptures without sacrificing any essential part of the Christian 
doctrine, and yet to combine with that doctrine such Graeco-Roman 
and Persian elements as were necessary in order to develop the 
intellectual aspect of Christianity and possible without endangering 
the faith. 

Contemporary with Tertullian (died after 220) and Cyprian of 
Carthage (died 258), there lived in Alexandria Clement (died 220), 
the earliest founder of a school for catachumens who imparted 
instruction in Christian scholarship, and Origen (185-254), his 
successor as principal of the school, the author of the Hezapla (the 
canon Hebrew text of the Old Testament with five Greek versions) 
and the originator of the earliest encylopedic Christian education. 
Clement was a product of the older Greek philosophy and a pupil of 
the Stoic Christian Pantzenus. Origen assimilated the Neo-Platonism 
taught in Alexandria by the Christian apostate Ammonius, the Sack- 
Carrier (175-242), which was the most recent development of Greek 
philosophy. Ammonius Saccas taught only by word of mouth. He 
must have agreed with the Christians in putting the Deity above the 
world (also as an Idea) and asserting the existence of a number of 
spheres and beings dependent upon God, and a fall of souls which led 
to their captivity in the prison-house of the body; he must have 
preached contempt of the body and the world and held up as man’s 
true aim a life devoted to the contemplation of God and union with 
him through ecstasy and death, after release from the prison-house. 
All these elements are to be found in Origen and Plotinus, re-stated by 
the one in the form of Christian mythology, by the other as a heathen 
system of doctrine. 

Plotinus of Lycopolis in Egypt (204-270) was the second great 
philosopher after Epictetus produced by the Alexandrian race; he 
was a strictly accurate thinker like Aristotle; he, too, re-fashioned 
Platonism, but he adopted the metamorphosed version of Ammonius ; 
he did not render it more actual, like Aristotle, but more metaphysical. 
God is above the world, he comprises all worth and all being, as in 
Judaic Christianity. He must be above the world even as an Idea, 
and above the Nous that begets Ideas, for Nous, thought, is insepar- 
able form Noéton, that which is thought, but God must be absolutely 
unconditioned : therefore he is the First, Simplest, the unbegotten 
Begetter, that which is good, beyond reason and Being. His image— 
already differentiated, but still that which is nearest akin to him—is 
Nous, reason, a duality of thought and that which is thought, gazing 
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in contemplation upon the One God ; the Nous contains the Ideas or 
archetypes of things moulded in a transcendental substance. From 
the Nous, or Spirit, spring souls or spiritual beings, images of the 
Nous and gazing upon it in contemplation. They are independent 
beings ranging from the world soul to human souls, intrinsically 
indivisible but divisible in so far as they enter into bodies (‘‘ as the 
point becomes a line ’’). One part of the soul needs no body, the other 
part does need it in order to express its energy. Souls beget bodies 
not in order to live in them but to “‘ have them at hand ”’ and use 
them ; matter provides them with a physical substance which is an 
image of the transcendental substance. Material forms are phantoms 
of the Ideas. 

Human souls have profited by their independence to make bodies 
for themselves instead of continuing in the blissful contemplation 
of the Nous. Thereby they have revolted and forfeited their freedom 
and bliss. Some never notice it, but remain in bondage to the senses 
and lusts; others attain in practical life to civic, active virtue, but 
have no vision of higher things. The best souls scorn what is of the 
earth, turn towards the Nows, and find bliss by purifying themselves 
through the contemplation of beauty and then of the supersensual 
(Nature, the soul, the Nous, God) or becoming one with God through 
ecstasy. That is man’s goal. Plotinus strove zealously to attain it 
and is said to have been ashamed of having parents and a native city ; 
he wanted to be pure spirit. He wanted to live as a stranger to the 
world in a philosophers’ city, Platonopolis, which would inevitably 
have developed into a kind of monastery, although it was to be 
established in Campania on the basis of Plato’s Laws. His supreme 
happiness lay in his four experiences of rapt union with God during 
his lifetime. 

The philosophy of Plotinus, like the State of Diocletian and 
Constantine, was a great achievement and definitive of its kind. 
With obstinate logic, yet distinctly and clearly, he rounded off the 
thinking of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. He sowed 
many seeds which fructified not only in Christian metaphysics but in 
modern philosophy as well. His outlook in sesthetics and cosmology 
and his exaltation of pure contemplation of God exercised a strong 
influence on Italian Renaissance philosophy. Every philosophic 
mystic system (right down to Schelling and Soloviov) and every non- 
causal doctrine of flux has found stimulus and suggestion in his ideas. 

All that remained of Plato’s teaching was a purely metaphysical 
doctrine, a purely religious and esthetic myth of God, the world, and 
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the soul, and scorn of all earthly things, all that is fruitful in practical 
life and the separate sciences, scorn in the last resort of that very 
reason by which the whole scheme was so sharply illumined and 
defined. That was the ultimate conclusion of this last thinker, who 
aspired to be a philosopher and came fundamentally to grips with 
Plato. It provided the basis for a philosophical monastic ideal : 
action, even virtuous action, is almost as worthless as apathetic 
drifting through life: vision, the vision of God, and if possible in 
ecstasy, is everything. 

At rock bottom the Christian view is the same: God is all, the 
world nothing ; to contemplate God is man’s highest goal. And 
therefore Christians have readily made use of Plotinus in developing 
this part of their doctrine. But Christianity did not stop short there, 
and it is precisely by comparison with Plotinus that we realize its 
great fertility. According to the Church Fathers, Plotinus’ scheme 
included the whole world of action, love of neighbours, and the re- 
construction of society and the State. And here Christianity, not 
Plotinus, is Plato’s true heir; in a certain sense it realized Plato’s 
ideal State in the Middle Ages and in the ideal Jesuit State. And it 
appreciated and preserved not only Plato, but Aristotle and all the 
specialized scientific and technical achievements of antiquity. 

Heathendom made an attempt to set up a “ philosophical 
religion ” in opposition to Christianity, with Plato or Pythagoras as 
its prophet and Plotinus and Porphyry or Iamblichus as evangelists 
and Church Fathers. JIamblichus from Coele-Syria (died 380) com- 
bined the philosophy of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle with 
Chaldzan theology and Egyptian mysteries, welding them to a single 
whole on the basis of Plotinism, and this was to be a match for the 
Jewish-Pauline mystery religion as elaborated philosophically and 
theologically. Iamblichus lived to see the Council of Niceea summoned 
by Constantine in 825, and the first triumph of Athanasius of Alexan- 
dria (295-378) over the Arians. The Christian Church was stereo- 
typing its doctrine. With Athanasius its true Pauline spirit triumphed 
on the question of unity (the Father and Son were one in substance) 
over the “‘ Modernist ” Arius, as with Luther over Zwingli on the 
question of the Last Supper. 

Beside the Emperor Julian (881-863) who was at once a 
philosopher and enemy of the Christian religion, stand two friends 
of his student days in Athens, both almost exactly the same age ; 
these were Basil “the Great ’’, Archbishop of Cesarea (831-874), 
the great organizer of religious ceremonial, church government, and 
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monasticism, and Gregory of Nazianzus (830-890), the author of 
Christology in its orthodox form. Both were Cappadocians. To 
the same period belong John Chrysostom of Antioch (847-407) and 
Ambrose of Milan (born at Treves; 840-397). The former was 
an excellent and courageous preacher who wrote pure Attic 
Greek which nevertheless reads like living speech, a great practical 
moralist ; the latter was a great organizer of the Western Church, 
as Basil was in the East. In the name of God both successfully 
opposed injustices committed by the Emperor: Theodosius the 
Great bowed before Ambrose and did penance, but Chrysostom was 
ultimately defeated by the Empress Eudoxia, the daughter-in-law of 
Theodosius ; nevertheless he had, with the people’s help, repeatedly 
humiliated her and the Emperor Arcadius. Even the Emperors, 
whose jurists and officials had ascribed absolute omnipotence to them, 
were now bound by religious obligations. The latest and greatest in 
this brilliant succession of great organizers, preachers, and thinkers 
was Aurelius Augustine of Tagaste in Numidia, Bishop of Hippo 
Regius (854—430). Christianity now proved superior to its rivals in 
the actual philosophical construction of theory ; its inmost spirit 
exercised a fructifying influence on scholarship. Wrestling with the 
incompatibility of divine omnipotence and human freedom, Augustine 
evolved from Pauline teaching and from his own psychological 
observation of children the doctrine of original sin and man’s pre- 
destined salvation or damnation ; in so doing he started the religious 
discussion of the problem of free-will, and the ruthlessness of his 
formula is a constant provocation to resume it. His cogito as the 
basis of certain knowledge and his voluntarism were equally stimu- 
lating and suggestive. In his City of God he fitted the whole history 
of the world down to the conquest of Rome by the Goths into his 
divine scheme of salvation; it was a world drama like the vision of 
Plotinus, but in the sphere of history and ethics. His Confessions 
were the first great autobiography in the literature of the world, a 
book in which he solemnly rendered account to the universal Church 
of his own transgressions and God’s guidance. Following the many 
romances in which parents and lovers are parted in sorrow and 
happily re-united, the Confessions constituted the earliest record of 
experience in which a mother wrestles for the salvation of her child’s 
soul; following the many imaginary dispensations of destiny, this 
was a record of God’s hand leading to salvation. Instead of romantic 
types we see a growing human soul, instead of Plutarch’s static types 
of a heroic past, this was an extract from the history of a present-day 
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spiritual hero in the making. Lastly, the book was a great intel- 
lectual achievement, serving the practical purpose of an apologia ; 
it was Augustine’s aim to refute the Pelagians and Manicheans 
within the Christian Church, and all heathendom besides. Therein 
he was successful; he completed the victory of Christianity over 
the heathendom around and within its fold by fructifying the 
union of Christian faith with heathen learning. Modern philosophy 
has its origin in him and Plotinus. 

Proclus (410-485) the Lycian, the last philosopher of heathendom, 
found the struggle against Christianity a lost cause. Since the reign 
of Theodosius heathen religious ceremonial was forbidden, the 
Olympian games ceased in 393, and the school at Athens only sur- 
vived by Christian favour. As principal of this school Proclus 
rounded off the Neo-Platonic system in a doctrine of development 
which taught that the world emanates and descends from the 
One in a dialectic process (half causal, half logical, and always 
timeless). 

In 529 Justinian closed the school at Athens and in the same year 
Benedict of Nursia founded the first Benedictine Abbey on Monte 
Cassino. M. Aurelius Cassiodorus, Theodoric’s minister, retired to a 
Benedictine monastery in Bruttium in 540 and broadened the scope 
of monastic duties by the systematic transcription of valuable books. 
He himself wrote a manual of orthography and an outline of the 
knowledge of his age. Like Justinian’s jurists in Byzantine, the 
last ‘‘ philosophers’ (Boethius who died in 525, Cassiodorus, 
Martianus Capella, and Isidore of Seville) epitomized transmitted 
scholarship for the use of the schools. After the commentators on the 
Bible and Plato, there followed the good transcribers of texts who 
saved the treasures of antiquity in the tempest of migrating peoples. 

The Roman outlook on the universe was closely akin to the 
Jewish and Chinese in its general tendencies ; it was practical through 
and through ; only religious metaphysics and ethics aroused interest. 
Mythology was translated into history, and a canon of valuable 
knowledge grew up. The Romans and Chinese were akin because 
they were in the same phase of evolution; both nearly attained 
complete monism, but not quite. But the Greeks were complete 
monists and theorists, and under their influence the Romans under- 
went pre-ripening and reached hypermaturity ; failing this foreign 
influence, Cato might have become another Confucius. As it is, Roman 
religion, with its Jupiter Optimus Maximus, its divine patrons of 
man’s activities, and its ancestors, is akin to Chinese, and the canon 
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books of Virgil, Livy, and Horace are not too far removed from the 
Chinese canon. But for Christianity something even more Chinese 
in character might have grown up round Seneca and Epictetus. 
Christianity came to Rome as Buddhism came to China, as a religion 
of the masses. The kinship of Rome and Judaism was not that of 
equal evolutionary advancement ; in logical thinking Rome was the 
more advanced ; it was due to their similar position within the orbit 
of an older civilization which was transmitted to them as a heritage 
from a race of ingrained theorists, and due, also, to the fact that 
their own disposition was practical from the outset. This similarity 
of Roman and Jewish culture greatly favoured the spread of 
Christianity in the Roman empire. Not only did Rome endow 
Christianity with a world empire, a two-fold culture and language, 
and the requisite social conditions, but its practical spirit, which 
respected only monotheism and moral virtue, history and law, acted 
as a unifying intellectual influence in the fusion of Jewish and Greek 
ideas. We ourselves stand upon the foundation laid by Greeks and 
Jews, welded together by the Romans. 
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As the civilization of the Romans matured they found in every 
field the finished product of Greek civilization already established. 
From it they borrowed everything, and their whole energies in their 
first prime were devoted to assimilation ; even at a later period that 
was largely the case. In the realm of learning, especially in the 
specialized sciences, they did little beyond borrowing. In mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, and chemistry, as well as zoology and 
botany, they did no creative work, but only applied what others had 
created. In scientific metaphysics Greek philosophy was for them the 
last word, as also in ethics and the theory of non-ethical values 
(Guterlehre). We have seen that the Romans in a few minor matters 
made some original progress on the basis of Stoicism and Epicureanism, 
especially in the religious and generally human spheres (the relation 
between God and humanity; the religious table of values; the 
individual; the slave regarded as human). Only in history and 
jurisprudence did the Romans decidedly excel the achievements of 
Greece. We must examine these two special subjects more closely, 
as well as the Roman encyclopedias which aimed at summing up 
knowledge in order to make it accessible for educational purposes. 
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We shall devote a third, detailed section to Roman pedagogy and 
rhetoric. 

The alphabet was borrowed from the Greeks as early as the 
period of the Latin conquest of Rome, either directly or through the 
Etruscans. The Romans only improved it by abandoning the Semitic 
names of the characters and substituting simple phonetic syllables 
such as are still in use to-day. For the rest, they adapted the phonetic 
values to their own language. 

Thanks to Cesar, the Romans played an important part in the 
development of the calendar; in 46 they substituted the Egyptian 
solar year of twelve months for the lunar year, but brought it to a 
standstill and reduced it to order by means of an intercalary day 
every fourth year. We cannot be sure when the New Year festival 
was moved from 21st March to 21st December or Ist January, thus 
shifting the Saturnalia to December; it was doubtless not before 
the Gallic period, and it may not have been till the desire arose to 
throw off Greek influence (about 250-200 B.c. ?). 

History regarded as a study of the forces acting in human life and 
the law that governs them had almost reached its culmination in the 
hands of Thucydides, and regarded as a study of politics and strategy, 
or ‘‘ pragmatic history ”’, in those of Polybius. Polybius had even 
anticipated the Romans by writing a classical account of their own 
great period of resistance to Hannibal and their conquest of the 
world. None the less they did achieve original and creative work in 
the realm of history ; they wrote propagandist history in the grand 
style to serve the interests of parties within the world empire, urging 
its reformation; and they wrote the history of contemporary 
civilization, bringing to the task a wholly new power of psychological 
characterization of individuals and of stirring strong emotions. 

Cesar’s memoirs of the Gallic and civil wars were primarily 
political ; his aim was to produce particular effects in Rome. They 
were likewise masterpieces of simple and elegant objective narrative, 
the reminiscences of a great man whose deeds had revolutionized the 
world, and models of the historical style; but they were only 
incidentally historical works. 

The first genuine historian in Rome was C. Sallustius Crispus (86-84 
B.c.). Like Thucydides he wrote the history of the period through 
which he himself lived, but on a smaller scale. He took pleasure in 
portraying the transition period from Sulla’s death till Pompey’s first 
great successes, and describing single episodes that were characteristic 
of the age. He picked out particular individuals or cultural 
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conditions that were of interest. He knew them intimately, for he 
himself was intimately involved in the process of disintegration. His 
choice of subjects and the tone of his books was intended to exercise a 
political influence, to justify Csesar, and expose the optimates, all 
with a show of absolute objectivity. And all the time he was enjoying 
the greatness and the vices of his age, besides his own multiple 
personality and conscious art. T. Livius (59 B.c. to a.p. 17) of Padua 
was the first to write a general history of his nation; it was in 142 
books, beginning with the foundation of the city and carrying 
the story down to the death of Drusus (753-9 B.c.), an under- 
taking of unprecedented magnitude. It substituted for the old 
national epics of Nevius and Ennius, and also for the Greek 
works of Polybius, a standard book in modern literary Latin, 
scholarly in form; but primarily it was a moral work designed 
to set a cultural standard inspired by the idea of the Augustan 
reforms, and to influence people by its patriotic subject and the 
elevating power of its scenes and speeches. He read the political, 
strategical, and moral ideas of the most recent times into the 
earliest period (Machiavelli extracted them). He presented the 
historical period in a stereotyped mould, and paid less heed to the 
fruits of research than to character studies of supposed heroes and 
inspiring, thrilling narrative, calculated to rouse the emotions by its 
rhetoric and its choice of subject matter. The whole book ended with 
a lengthy portrayal of the happy Augustan age (83 books for 35 
years !). Livy desired that his book should be nothing less than a 
Bible of the Roman religion of patriotism, a magnificent piece of 
propaganda for the faith of Augustus in the mission of Rome and of 
his own dynasty. 

P. Cornelius Tacitus (4.D. 55 to after 117) shared with Sallust his 
impassioned and sensitive reading of the modern soul, with Livy the 
determination to exercise a moral influence. But in him personal 
delight in over-refinements was supplanted by the student’s passion 
and satisfaction in collecting evidence of human aberrations. He 
had ceased to hope that the Romans would amend ; the greatness of 
his aging nation lay in the past. In Agricola he erected a personal 
memorial to one last Roman hero of his own age. In his principal 
work, the Annals, he drew a powerful and skilful picture of the 
Claudian period, full of psychological insight: his people were 
plunging into ignominious slavery, and the slave-owners, that is the 
emperors, were degenerating under the influence of their absolute 
power. A tyrant was merely a wretched being degraded by the 
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degradation of his courtiers, so that he became impervious to all 
human feelings. In contrast with the ruling civilized nation, Tacitus 
depicted the German nature people, a youthful, vigorous, freedom- 
loving nation; it was a propagandist, ideal picture, but he had 
collected the whole literature on the subject and in drawing it had 
sketched in many details characteristic of a people and a civilization. 
He was an original psychologist and cultural historian writing a 
history of souls and conditions, a great physician analysing diseases 
(as Seneca analysed anger), a great artist writing the tragedy of 
mankind in the form of contemporary history. 

Roman jurisprudence was the great product of the dialectic 
ability which characterizes the Roman evolutionary phase, though 
Rome inherited a finished technique from Greece. This ability the 
Romans devoted to the construction of a legal system, for the system 
of the universe had already been constructed by the Greeks. The 
great achievement of the Greeks was dialectic, which gave birth to 
science or the theory of the universe. They did not create a system 
of jurisprudence, but only a juridical philosophy and particular laws. 
The Romans supplied the deficiency and created a science of juris- 
prudence. Instead of the Sophist disputation of ethical and political 
questions prevalent in fifth century Athens, the Romans conducted 
juridical disputations on legal questions in the first century B.c.; but 
from the outset they were equipped with the method of definition and 
indeed, with the whole Aristotelian theory of the syllogism. The 
first great Roman jurist, the Pontifex Q. Mucius Scevola (140-82 B.c.), 
was a pupil of the Greck philosopher. He saw the possibility of 
perfecting Roman juridical practice by Greek scientific methods. In 
his Horon he gave juridical definitions, legal rules, and examples. In 
the eighteen books of his Jus Civile he endeavoured to treat civil law 
systematically. The first purely scientific jurist after Cicero was 
S. Sulpicius Rufus (died in 48 B.c.). He was succeeded in the 
Augustan age by the two earliest founders of schools, M. Antistius 
Labeo (43 B.c. to A.D. 22) and M. Ateius Capito (died a.p. 22). Just as 
in Greece the great philosophers came in pairs and developed the whole 
body of knowledge by their opposing doctrines, so did the great 
jurists in Rome. They combated one another as adversaries in 
politics and scholarship, and established schools. For a century the 
Sabinians (deriving from Capito) and the Proculians (from Labeo) 
continued in hostile rivalry. Labeo, who was also a grammarian, 
wrote the first commentary on the yearly increasing Edict of the 
Praetors, the collection of legal precedents created by cases in the 
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Roman courts. He wrote a book on the Twelve Tables and even on 
‘‘ ecclesiastical law ” (pontifical law). For half the year he was a judge, 
for the other half an author and teacher. By means of systematic 
surveys (Sabinus: Three Books of Civil Law), and especially Letters 
(Epistolae) and Answers (Responsae) the science of jurisprudence and 
the power of legal thinking developed. In families of jurists the sons 
were initiated so young into the material and method of the evolving 
science that boys of seventeen were capable of issuing Response. The 
early emperors granted the right of responsion to distinguished 
jurists, but in Diocletian’s reign the practice was abandoned. In the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, Juventius Celsus (died after 129) and 
Salvius Julianus (died after 150) summed up the body of civil law. 
In A.D. 180 Salvius Julianus published the Edictum Perpetuum. In 
addition the Digests of the two great legal practitioners and teachers 
provided supplements in the form of commentaries. The next masters 
of jurisprudence, Sextus Pomponius and Gaius (in the second half of 
the second century) were not practitioners but only scholars. Civil 
law had now assumed its final, dogmatic form, and historical notes 
were published on the development of jurisprudence. The science 
had completed its growth and only awaited the final process of 
systematization. The introduction to civil law written by Gaius, his 
Institutiones, is the oldest part of the system then about to be estab- 
lished, and has been preserved almost intact. 

The first great mouthpiece of Roman pedagogy and rhetoric 
and the first author of an encyclopedia was M. Porcius Cato (234— 
149 B.c.). He claimed that children should be educated by their 
parents, not by the community or by menials. The education of the 
sons should be chiefly the father’s concern, that of the daughters 
the mother’s. | The sons should be trained ‘in ancient Roman 
fashion ”’ to be the heads of houses, cultivators of the soil, capable 
citizens and leaders, future generals and Senators of the Roman 
State. For these father-educators he provided educational text 
books in his moral philosophy, his rules of conduct embodied in 
patriotic verse, his Origines, annals, and speeches, and his history of 
the city and the nation; he also produced models of simple and 
effective oratory (a kind of Shu Ching). Moreover, he advocated 
practical training in agriculture, law, and the military and 
medical arts. 

M. Terentius Varro (116-27 B.c.) produced a modern rival to this 
ancient Roman encyclopsedia ; it was written in the spirit of the 
cultured philhellenes, but was Latin in language and Roman in outlook, 
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and was meant as a substitute for the Greek encyclopsedias. Varro 
was a contemporary of Cicero and both in their youth had been eager 
students of modern Roman philology (Aelius Preconius Stilo) which 
taught the art of commenting on ancient ducuments and hymns and 
framing Roman orations. Like Cicero, Varro took up regular literary 
work late in life (48-46) after a long professional and political career ; 
but then he produced an epitome of all knowledge, a substitute for 
Aristotle and all the specialized science of the Greeks. Inspired by 
Lucilius and Stilo he wrote On the Latin Language ; also on Antiqut- 
ties of Roman Life and on Roman Religion. He collected documents 
bearing on the history of Latin literature, for which he provided a 
chronological framework. He was the first great literary and archseo- 
logical Latinist. He wrote seventy-six books of philosophical dis- 
cussion with historical illustrations. Cato dealt with the education 
of children, for the first time including girls. Disciplinarum Libri 1X 
reproduced all the school learning of the Greeks : grammar, dialectic, 
and rhetoric as preparatory subjects, and geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and music as exact sciences were supplemented by 
medicine (Cato) and architecture, so as to make a total of nine sub- 
jects of instruction. But he also wrote popular works on agriculture 
(Cato) and geography (the sea coasts). 

Cicero set up a new cultural ideal for his age, that of the orator, 
the Roman citizen with a general, practical education in civic rights 
and duties and in public speaking and political activities, a man who, 
if he received a general philosophical training (especially in moral 
philosophy), would be the complete orator and statesman and combine 
a well-informed mind with thorough specialist knowledge. From the 
first century onwards the Roman schools of oratory aspired to train 
this perfect human type, at once theorist and practical man. Varro 
contributed his Discipline besides his philosophical and philologico- 
archeological works. About the beginning of the Christian era there 
was a system of private schools in Rome by which students could 
pass from elementary teaching (given by the litterator) through the 
grammar school (conducted by the litteratus) to the college where 
they studied under the rhetor and linguist, and so attained to Cicero’s 
ideal. 

When the Republic ceased to exist this ideal rapidly lost its 
practical substance. Roman citizens no longer became statesmen 
like Cicero. True, there were still independent minds who held their 
own at court, men like Seneca or the elder Pliny (23-79), the author 
of the Roman encyclopedia of natural history (the universe, the human 
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race, animals, plants, minerals, etc.). But more and more the need 
of able emperors came to be for obedient servants and professionally 
trained officers, administrators, and senators, men who would con- 
trive to fill the empty dignity of their office with culture and rhetoric. 
State orations came to be brilliant displays, and the speeches of 
pleaders in the courts purely professional affairs which demanded 
considerable learning and ability in an age when jurisprudence was 
becoming more and more of a science. The schools of oratory trans- 
formed art into artificiality. Those who advocated natural simplicity 
were succeeded by mere imitations of Cato and Cicero, affecting 
simplicity and archaism (Atticists) ; where once a living, esthetically 
arresting beauty founded on careful psychological insight had been 
cultivated, later generations snatched bombastically at effect. 
Tacitus gave up oratory for a lost art, worthless and servile. At this 
point M. Fabius Quintilianus (85-95, a native of Spain) entered the 
lists. He was a pleader, then a prince’s tutor; under Domitian he 
was a “‘ professor of eloquence ”’ and in the first rank of State officials, 
and was the author of The Training of an Orator (Institutio Oratoria). 
The orator according to him was no longer a statesman and pleader, 
but a man of culture, well equipped with knowledge and resolute in 
virtue ; he was a society man, too, with the ability to speak well and 
arrestingly in an elegant and captivating style. Philosophy and 
pedagogy were included in rhetoric, or rather they were made to 
serve the new cultural ideal like all other subjects of study, literature 
and music and even mathematics and gymnastics. Quintilian’s book 
made a number of new contributions to pedagogy, especially in the 
realm of psychology ; he was the originator of an ideal of general 
culture which every specialist ought to possess; but at the same 
time he lowered the standard of scientific education. In Trajan’s 
reign Quintilian found his ideal pupil in the younger Pliny (62-118), 
a man who was equally distinguished as an orator, a writer of letters, 
and an administrator, the worthy friend of a great emperor. Under 
the succeeding emperors higher education flourished. Hadrian 
founded the Athenseum in Rome, the first State college of rhetoric 
and the liberal arts. Antoninus Pius exempted philosophers, rhetors 
(teachers of rhetoric), grammarians, and physicians—though only a 
limited number—from the burdens of citizenship. Marcus Aurelius 
reorganized the Athenian schools. Alexander Severus (222-235) 
provided lecture halls in Rome and salaries for quite a number of 
professors of rhetoric, grammar, medicine, divination, mathematics, 
mechanics, and architecture, and so founded the first “ university ”’. 
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But in this final period of great professors, with its high standard 
of general culture, specialized training. was already growing in 
importance and general culture began to wither. Religion gained 
in influence as compared with philosophy and the importance of 
goodness increased. Seneca still set a value on philosophy, Quintilian 
made it a part of the orator’s training, to Epictetus it was a mere 
formula expressing man’s relation to God and his brother ;_ then 
Christianity arose with its cult of irrationality and free-will and its 
repudiation of heathen culture. The rising proletariat attacked 
alike bourgeois culture and bourgeois class domination. 

In the second century a.p. the Byzantine (Alexandrian) race 
produced the scholars who summed up the separate exact sciences 
in their final form. Claudius Ptolemzus (about 150) wrote a book 
on mathematics, the “largest book’ (Al-magest) in which he 
transmitted the theory of the heavens to posterity. He agreed with 
Aristotle and Hipparchus in refusing to believe that the earth was 
in motion and was not at the centre of the universe. His works 
on physics show that hardly any advance had been made in the 
theory of gravity (Aristotle) and of reflection and _ refraction 
(Archimedes), but that, on the other hand, geodesy was the richer 
for a number of measurements. Similarly Claudius Galenus of 
Pergamum (129-200) summed up the science of medicine in 
a definitive system. He was a disciple of Hippocrates and wrote 
commentaries on him. Taking his stand upon that master’s theories, 
he wrote in a flowing, often rhetorical style upon anatomy 
(occasionally practising vivisection upon monkeys), physiology (the 
theory of humours), pathology (with the help of dissection which, 
however, was forbidden in the case of human beings), diet, and 
pharmacy. He was relatively unconcerned with surgery. Aelius 
Herodianus of Alexandria (about 170) laid the’ foundations of future 
grammar and prosody in his General Theory of Expression. Aemilianus 
Papinianus of Emesa in Syria (executed in 212) and Domitius 
Ulpianus of Tyre (murdered in 228) are the two great jurists who 
gave the science its definitive form. Dion Cassius of Nicsea (160-285) 
wrote a history of Rome from the foundation of the city to a.p. 229. 
It is significant that the pseudo-sciences were also given systematic, 
definitive form. No less a scholar than Ptolemzus wrote Tetrabiblon, 
the standard work on astrology. Artemidorus (about 170) wrote 
a Book on Dreams. Alchemy and the theory of the philosopher’s 
stone evolved, and about 800 Zosimus epitomized it. 

Great representatives of Christian scholarship appeared, too, 
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at the beginning of the second century. Origen (died 254) edited 
the Hexapla, that is the Old Testament in Hebrew and in five Greek 
versions. He achieved something far greater than the Jewish editors 
of the canon who pronounced one manuscript to be classical and 
merely copied it; but he could not produce a critical edition in 
accordance with the highest standard of Greek scholarship, for the 
Septuagint was still regarded as inspired and unimpeachable. 

Beside the great scholars who gave definitive form to the sum 
of knowledge and were almost all creative and original themselves, 
there was one algebraist who appears to have been entirely original, 
Diophantus of Alexandria (about 250). The universal tendency to 
break away from the sensuous and tangible (Plotinus) bore fruit 
in the realm of mathematics, where the old geometrical attitude 
of mind made way for an arithmetical outlook. 

Thus the specialized sciences assumed a definitive form and were 
brought within four walls. In the subsequent period a small rear- 
guard followed. Eusebius of Cesarea (died 340) wrote the first church 
history. Ammianus Marcellinus of Antiochia (380-890) took the 
bold step of continuing the work of Tacitus and writing a history 
of the emperors from 96 to 378; and he really did attain a degrce 
of impartiality and objectivity and, where he had been an eye- 
witness, of graphic vividness, unequalled in his age. Jerome of 
Dalmatia (840-420) produced in the Vulgata a scholarly translation 
of the Holy Scriptures. But for the rest, all that had not been in 
some way preserved in a canon fell to decay. What was precious 
in knowledge was contained in the work of Ptolemzus, Galenus, 
and Herodianus, and in Origen’s and Jerome’s editions of the Bible. 
In rhetoric religious orators held the field (heathens lke Aristides 
who died in 190 or Libanius who died in 393; but first and fore- 
most Christian preachers, as, for example, nearly all the Church 
Fathers). Panegyrists took the place of historians. 

As Christianity grew more scholarly in rivalry with heathendom, 
the antithesis between Christians and educated people disappeared. 
Christian education and Christian scholarship developed, and after 
its victory Christianity took over and maintained the educational 
institutions and the treasure of culture, both general and specialized. 
Diocletian’s and Constantine’s great constitutional reformation of 
the empire provided an opportunity to reorganize instruction and 
to make a place in the official hierarchy for a class of University 
teachers of the official type. In any case the new official class needed 
institutions where they could receive professional training and study 
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grammar, rhetoric, and law. Julian (860) seems to have been the 
first to pursue an energetic policy of bringing university education 
under the State; he introduced State examinations and the State 
appointment of university teachers, plainly in support of his religious 
policy. After his defeat Christian emperors carried on the work, 
for indeed it was the culmination of imperial absolutism. Gratianus 
appointed grammarians and rhetoricians in 872 at Rome and 
Constantinople for both the official languages of the empire, and in 
376 he ordered that every city in Gaul should have these State 
paid professors, which amounted to establishing institutes of higher 
education. Theodosius and Valentinian continued to extend the 
University of Constantinople till 425; the teaching staff consisted 
of one philosopher, one jurist, ten grammarians, and eight rhetors. 
There was no complete State system of higher education. The 
immediate cause was the collapse of the empire and the imperial 
power in the tempestuous migration of peoples. But in any case 
it would have encountered serious difficulties. The educational 
system would always have stood between the power of the Empire 
and the Church, between worldly and monastic Christianity. The 
emperors would have expected it to train absolutely submissive 
tools in their all-powerful hands, whether as officials or subjects, and 
the Church would have sought to train people in equally unquestioning 
piety. Christianity, like every scriptural religion, had an innate 
tendency to provide a general education for the faithful, to teach 
the Scriptures in popular and higher schools. But the tendency 
remained latent because in this case the scriptural church was also 
a sacramental church and evolved a priestly caste and inevitably 
reserved to them the privilege of actual knowledge and the defence 
of orthodoxy in endless sectarian strife. The Church soon ceased to 
recognize the Emperor as God’s vicar on earth, and regarded him only 
as the sword of God. It was bound to aim at breaking the absolute 
power of the State and taking charge of the school system from the 
lowest grade to the professional colleges. The cultural ideal of 
Christianity was inevitably the pious Christian, steadfast in faith 
and life, whether man or woman. Such a Christian was not primarily 
a citizen of the State ; his primary purpose was to serve God and the 
pure Word. It was essential for him to know the Word of God and 
the distinctions of orthodox doctrine; all other knowledge was 
worthless or actually evil. The monk who had fled from the world 
on the one hand and on the other the priest were examples and ideals 
of the finest minds. The whole machinery of the Church educated 
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the people to look up to these ideals ; if the State had not collapsed, 
it must ultimately have been absorbed and transformed into an 
ecclesiastical State. Since it did collapse under the barbarian assaults, 
the Church with its monastic and cathedral schools undertook in the 
West the task of preserving such culture as it held to be needful. In 
the East the imperial power survived as an imperial papacy. Here, 
under Justinian (527-565), we find one last great achievement of 
scholarship ; a canon of jurisprudence was established in the Corpus 
Juris. One last distinguished historian also arose in Procopius of 
Cesarea (died after 550). But here, too, education had passed into 
the hands of the Church, and there it remained. 


LITERATURE 


Roman literature had its origin, in Rome’s first prime, about 
250 s.c., in Latin translations and imitations of Greek works. L. 
Livius Andronicus of Tarentum (at work in Rome between 240 and 
207 B.c.) translated and produced Greek tragedies and comedies 
(Menander) for public festivals directly after the conclusion of the 
first Punic war; the first occasion was in 240; he also translated 
the Odyssey for educational purposes. The Saturnian long line came 
to be the accepted literary metre at this time, but Andronicus was 
the first to write Latin in iambic and trochaic metres as well. The 
first representative of the true Roman racial mixture (Latin- 
Etruscan with other Italic and Greek elements) was the Campanian 
Cn. Neevius (at work between 235 and 204 B.c.). He adopted the 
new literary metrical and poetical forms introduced by Livius 
Andronicus, but his subject matter was Roman. His tragedies 
celebrated Roman heroes of ancient times or of his own day (Romulus, 
and Clasttidium in honour of Marcellus’ victory over the Gauls in 
222). His greatest work was an epic in Saturnian metre in which he 
intended to treat of the conflicts of Romans and Carthaginians from 
the foundation of both cities down to the poet’s own day; but he 
never got beyond an account of the first Punic war. Neevius himself 
fought with distinction in the second Punic War, though when 
victory came he incurred the penalty of banishment for his political 
candour. He was a fervent patriot and wrote in a clear, straight- 
forward style. Both his historical works and his epic poem were 
probably very much in the nature of chronicles, imparting instruction 
and teaching patriotism through the medium of entertainment. But 
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besides merely translating Greek literature, he deliberately imitated 
it. Nevius aspired to be an Auschylus and a Herodotus, one who 
rounded off his subject in Homeric style, and wrote history in verse 
with all the machinery of a divine world. It is said that even his 
translations from Greek, especially his comedies, treated the originals 
freely. His style was more animated and original than that of 
Andronicus. 

The first Roman poet to be recognized as a classic by later ages 
was T. Maccius Plautus (254-184), a native of Sarsina in Umbria. 
We still possess twenty-one plays of his, all comedies and all, 
apparently, translated from the Greek. They give us a better idea, 
therefore, of the exuberance of this branch of Greek literature than 
of the Roman adapter’s creative powers of plot construction and 
characterization ; they varied from farces of mistaken identity and 
fraud, with clowns playing tricks and belabouring their fellows, to 
bourgeois comedies of intrigue with a dash of sentiment. Plautus’ 
real talent lay in his command of language and of varying moods, 
a gift by which he transformed Greek originals into a native Roman 
possession. Not till his day did Latin become a fully adequate literary 
language capable of expressing everything, not always stiffly 
ceremonious or drily accurate, but able to sing and dance, make a 
witty point and bubble with life. Literary Latin absorbed all the 
vitality of the common people, besides much of the delicacy and 
spirit of the Greek plays ; and the whole was shaped by the master- 
hand of an artist ; it was Nature more finely conceived, embodied 
in a new homogeneous language. The Greek metres all sounded 
indigenous, every phrase was an expression of the Roman soul. 
Moreover, a vigorous personality had stamped its character upon 
each play, lending it a new and genuine emotional unity. In this 
process the elegant models were distorted, coarsened, and degraded 
socially, but they gained in compensation a new spontaneity and 
popular appeal. They Romanized Greek life; it was not that the 
characters occasionally betrayed themselves; their very thoughts 
and feelings were Roman. And this general mood was a source 
of fresh vigour to the language which was, in turn, a channel of power 
and expression for it. The poet’s personality, his humours, his wit, 
his godless frivolity and natural gift for recrimination and abuse 
and obscenity animated at once the whole and the parts with the 
force of his originality. A comedy of Plautus, produced with all 
the play of gesture and bodily movement, with spoken scenes in every 
key and tempo, must have given the Romans a wholly new idea of 
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‘“‘ poetry ’’. (Plautus did away with the use of masks in comedy and 
so gave the actors greater freedom of expression and movement.) 
People sensed with pride in these Greek plays an expression of the 
national life and national speech, a new life in harmony with the 
new world outlook, a more rational, more personal and individual 
life; and they were the more conscious of it all when those who 
knew the originals inveighed against “distortion”. It is strange 
to acknowledge as the first great classic of a nation a poet who only 
adapted foreign plays, quite abandoned Roman subjects, and had 
nothing but comedies to offer in the heroic era of the second Punic 
war. But Plautus knew that it was precisely within these limits 
that he could accomplish in perfection just what was needed in view 
of the oppressive weight of Greek achievement; he could create 
a living language and a living spirit, both an inalienable possession of 
the new-born literature and both available in the coming struggle. 

Q. Ennius (239-169 B.c.), once more from the neighbourhood of 
Tarentum, had fought on the side of the Romans in Sardinia and 
was brought to Rome by Cato in 204. Here he acquired Roman 
citizenship in 184, and was highly esteemed by Scipio I and other 
nobles, and plainly by Cato, too, as a moderate rationalist and the 
originator of a sterling Roman national literature modelled on Greek 
originals. First he produced a great Roman national epic in hexa- 
meters, not Saturnian metre, a counterpart to Homer, and this he 
completed. It was entitled Annals, and was a chronicle of Roman 
history from the landing of Aeneas in Rome down to the victory 
over Carthage. Besides this he translated tragedies, especially those 
of Euripides, and published Sature, also following Greek models ; 
these were poems in various metres on common-sense, practical 
wisdom (Pythagoras) and the interpretation of myths, but also 
gastronomical maxims. Ennius wanted to be a Roman Homer. 
The Annals open with a dream in which the soul of Homer enters 
the poet in the course of its transmigrations. Then the poet likens 
Roman history to Greek (for instance, Veli, like Troy, was besieged 
for ten years). He turns the light of Greek rationalism upon Italic 
gods and copies more closely the form of his Greek models. But the 
philosophy preached is that of Pythagoras; the ruling nobility 
appears as an aristocracy of the spirit and the pious purpose of main- 
taining the State is the promotion of world harmony. That was 
doubtless acceptable to Cato. It is true that later he repudiated 
alien literary forms and in his old age produced his own prose 
Origines in the form of annals as a companion piece to the Annals of 
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Ennius. But linguistically Ennius was his master and intellectually 
he was a sober rationalist and patriot. His orations and jests 
exemplified the new capabilities of the Latin language as a medium 
of expression. 

In spite of himself, Ennius became the leader of the succeeding 
generation in its philhellenic tendencies. Scipio II and his friend 
Lzlius were the rallying point of this new Roman school which aimed 
at the world-wide dominion of Roman power and Greek culture. It 
became customary to learn Greek from Greek philosophers and 
orators. Two poets, Terence and Lucilius, belonged to this group. 

P. Terentius Afer (190-159 B.c.) was not a Roman but an African 
born in the vanquished city of Carthage, though he does not seem to 
have been of Semitic blood. He was freed and educated as an 
aristocrat. He won the friendship of Scipio II and devoted all his 
gift for language and form to the task of presenting the true Menander 
to the Roman people without the distortions of Plautus and in all 
his nobility, humanity, subtlety, and delicacy. His comedies were 
faithful copies of Menander’s plays, except that sometimes the plot 
was enriched by the combination of two pieces ; he even preserved 
the Attic local colour. Sometimes the plot is made to run more 
smoothly than in the original. The style is smooth, lucid, a product 
of taste and art, free from bold innovations and archaisms ; it is the 
elegant and pure specch of social intercourse. The metre is exclusively 
lambic and trochaic. Terence was a literary poet, and that by 
deliberate intent. In contrast with this elegant comedy of phil- 
hellenic society there sprang up at the same time a characteristically 
Italic, popular (togata) type (Titinius) which drew its characters from 
the small Latin provincial cities and the lower classes. This school 
produced petty bourgeois farces and melodramas, but nothing of 
enduring imerit. 

C. Lucilius (180-103 B.c.), of Suessa in Campania, had originality 
of a type akin to Plautus, but his sphere of activity and his outlook 
were different. He was a well-to-do man, barred from political 
life alike by his inclinations and non-Roman birth. He belonged to 
Scipio’s circle, lived for the satisfaction of his literary tastes, and 
wrote Sature like Ennius, little poems on a variety of subjects, 
trifles and moral exhortations as he himself once called them. His 
models were the Hellenistic “ little pictures ’’ (idylls) and racy cynic 
exhortations, and he adopted Greek metres ; he wrote hexameters, 
distiches, and trochaic septenarti. But he used this type of poem as 
a medium for all manner of personal utterances. They included 
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biting comments on political conditions, the scandals connected 
with certain cliques, the debauchery of the rich, and the burdens 
laid upon the people by interminable wars, besides sarcastic observa- 
tions on the arrogance of the philosophers and rhetoricians, and 
remarks about orthography and the corruption of speech by pro- 
vincialisms and borrowed Greek words or an excessive and pedantic 
rage for purification. There were also love-stories and adventurous 
travellers’ tales, clever and ingenious definitions, and personal 
attacks or appreciations (Scipio). Henceforth the “‘ satire ’? was an 
acknowledged branch of Latin literature, thanks to the vigorous, 
fearless subjectivity and the striking political effect of these poems 
in an age when the waves of revolution were rising and growing in 
force, thanks also to the wide culture and courageous, lovable 
character of this quiet observer and critic, and not least to his light 
and elegant style. Here for the first time the Greek model was so 
far modified and excelled that imitation ceased and something new 
and original emerged; poetry of a social, politico-ethical type, an 
effective form of broadsheet reaching wide circles in cultured society, 
varied and arresting, too, in its personal aspect. Even at a late date 
many Romans preferred Lucilius to Horace, as they preferred 
Lucretius to Virgil. 

The great era, the golden age of Latin literature, was the first 
century. Writers continued to imitate Greek models, but their 
own force of personality and mastery of language had so far developed 
that in all fields Roman poets were achieving original work whilst 
perfecting Greek models. T. Lucretius Carus (96—55 B.c.) was proud 
of following his own path in literature, although he was a disciple 
of Xenophanes, Empedocles, and Epicurus, and it was a path which 
no one had trodden before him. It is, in fact, true that the Greeks 
had no counterpart to his epic of redemption De Rerum Natura, 
nothing to equal it in melancholy grandeur and the impassioned will 
to free men from the bonds of fear, nor in its bold, disinterested 
attack upon superstition and inherited beliefs. And this man who 
set out to sing of an atomic system, this leader in a spiritual struggle 
against the worship of ancestors and the State, was strong and bold 
only because of his suffering and sympathy ; he liked best to spend 
his time depicting natural scenes in miniature, portraying the dance 
of particles in the sun’s rays and the gay shells by the seashore, a 
shepherd striking up his song in the days when civilization was young, 
or springtime when the year is young ; in describing Nature he had 
the piety and gay heart of a child. Nature spoke directly to his 
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heart and he yearned after her as a man yearns who craves for 
peace and an escape from over-civilization and the sorrows of love 
and religion. He knew nothing of the State, nothing of the conflict 
of parties ; for him a legion was only a patch of colour on the retina, 
like a flock of lambs, and Thucydides’ account of the plague did not 
call the civilization and fall of Athens to his mind, but only the 
thought that it was not a punishment sent by the gods. 

C. Valerius Catullus (87-54 B.c.), of Verona, was only a little 
younger than Lucretius, and formed a remarkable contrast to the 
older man, who sought refuge in Nature and philosophy from his 
passion and his epoch. Catullus was the first and greatest Roman 
lyric poet. He, too, had Greek models, poets of Alexandria, who 
cultivated severely correct form, like Callimachus, whom he translated 
and imitated with the masterly skill of an equal; in fact he was a 
conscious artist and lover of the beautiful. But to the art for which 
he lived a new influence was added when at the age of twenty he made 
the acquaintance in Rome of the lovely and profligate Lesbia and 
abandoned himself to a passionate love for her. Catullus’ great 
adventure continued for seven years; it was the first “‘ great love ”’ 
in the literature of the world. For seven years it filled his hfe and 
turned the boyish ssthete into a great confessor of unbounded sorrows 
and joys, the discoverer of a whole world of the most profoundly 
personal emotions. For the first time occasional verse took the form 
of poetry expressing the sublimest experience. To the bitter end he 
poured out his love in song, with all its sensuous fascination, all the 
delight of forbidden meetings, all his jealous pain and rage over his 
faithless lady, all his inner struggles between pride and shameful 
return ; these lyrics owe their perfection of form to the direct urge 
of intense feeling towards the purest utterance. The Song of Songs 
and even the personal love-songs of the Greeks are far inferior to these 
lyrics In which an individual pours out his life in passion; for 
Catullus was consumed by his love. When at last he conquered it 
and left Rome, he could not forget it in a distant land, though on 
his return he held aloof from Lesbia in disgust; but he was an 
embittered man, torn from his moorings. He flung himself into 
politics and found no satisfaction there ; he sought peace in Nature 
on his native Lake Garda. His imitations of Callimachus attained 
perfection of form and precision as a medium of emotional expression, 
but he wrote no more poetry welling from his own inner experience. 
At thirty-three he died, and he was ripe for death. Catullus was the 
first of the moderns, the first to whom the love of a woman was an 
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experience of world-wide import, who saw mirrored in it his whole soul, 
his hate and love, his proud, frail Ego, the whole irrational world of 
emotion, of futile bliss and torment, and who revealed them pitilessly 
to others. He led the great army of confessors—Christians who did 
penance before the congregation, the great Augustine who rendered 
account before God and the world for his transgressions and the road 
to salvation, Rousseau and Goethe. And he revelled in his sufferings, 
his discoveries in the realm of the irrational, and his mastery 
of form, as did all these confessors to a greater or less degree. 
He was a complete human being, ruthlessly honest, like 
others who had something greater than love to confess and 
endure. 

Two considerably younger lyric poets, Tibullus and Propertius, 
may be regarded as immediate successors of Catullus. Horace, who 
stood between them and Catullus in age, was their contemporary | 
and rival in lyric poetry, and he outlived both by some years. They 
wrote love elegies like the Alexandrians, also, therefore, adopting 
a Greek type. But Albius Tibullus (54-19 B.c.), guided by the finest 
inspiration of Catullus, freed it from all the shackles of pedantry 
and moulded it to a pure medium of expression for happy and heart- 
sick love and the tranquillity of a country life at one with Nature. 
He was not a man of great passions, and had neither the capacity 
nor the desire for heroism. He cared nothing for the heroic deeds 
of his ancestors nor for a glorious future, and had no interest in 
society or the State. He hated arms and wealth, despised honour and 
fame and the greed and luxury of society. He yearned for a golden 
age in which men might live purely and naturally, free from strife, 
and occupied with farming and happy family life. Venus was his 
goddess, for love rightly fears death and pain. His ideal images of 
happiness were the faithful devotion of lovers and universal human 
love. His moods and imagery were the fruit of his longing for this 
paradise and of his gentle fervour and melancholy ; they flow past 
and melt away, clothed in simple language, vet they are the product 
of conscious art and careful negligence. They represent a continua- 
tion of the work of Lucretius by the hand of a youthful lover, passion- 
less and weary of struggle. Painless tranquillity, peace, a gentle 
reverie at rest on Nature’s breast—such was the new visionary 
Epicureanism of the youthful generation. Here, too, the influence 
of Virgil’s bucolic poetry was felt. And this delight in love and a 
life at one with Nature, with its advocacy of human charity and peace, 
was akin to Christian pacifism, though Christianity was shortly to 
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sound the more heroic note of class warfare and the fight for God 
and his kingdom. 

Sextus Propertius (49-16 B.c.) of Assisi was far more passionate 
and more dependent on his Greek models. Like Catullus he gave 
vivid, concrete expression to joy and pain, ecstasy and jealousy, 
tranquil love and memories. He made audacious attacks upon 
marriage and the marriage laws; to him his love was eternally 
and for ever family and fatherland, life and bliss. But though his 
imagery and feelings were vivid, the whole is conventional in form. 
He looked on from above as he forged forcible, ringing verse from his 
burning passion, often interweaving many and obscure mythological 
allusions; it is hardly surprising, therefore, that in the end this bard 
of love struck a patriotic note, evinced Roman pride, and glorified 
the deeds of Romans. If he had lived longer, he might have carried 
on Virgil’s work in the service of the Augustan reforms and have 
combatted Ovid as a more manly, inspired adversary than Horace 
in his lyrics. 

On several occasions Roman poets—Neevius, Ennuis, and others 
—had attempted to produce a patriotic counterpart to the Homeric 
epics. P. Virgilius Maro (70-19 B.c.) of Mantua was the great 
Augustan poet destined to succeed in that attempt, so that for the 
Romans and their successors for fifteen centuries Homer was thrust 
altogether into the background. Virgil was a middle-class country- 
man who tried to make his way in Rome bytalent and energy, following 
in Cicero’s wake. He began by writing rural elegies (Eclogues) as a 
disciple of Theocritus ; in part these followed the Alexandrian model 
word for word, and yet he made of them something quite different 
and new, for he treated the shepherds and their world as transparent 
disguises for himself and his friends and patrons in Rome and their 
interests and concerns. In this way he metamorphosed the “‘ little 
pictures ” of Theocritus into fashionable pastoral poetry, an entirely 
new branch of the art. When the shepherds begin their lyrical 
interchange they drop the old poetical style and adopt a new one 
represented by Asinius Pollio, the patron of Horace. Shepherds and 
rural gods instead of lamenting Daphnis. who died for love, grieve 
for Cornelius Gallus, who has given up his mistress to another man. 
Two Eclogues are taken up with Virgil’s gratitude to Augustus for 
sparing his little farm in the re-distribution of the land, and his lament 
when it was confiscated after all. The fourth Eclogue bears witness 
to the poet’s vocation to achieve greater things; it proclaims and 
describes the dawn of the golden age in a new era in accordance with 
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the prophecies of the Cumean Sibyl. The attention of Augustus was 
called to the poct, but he did not at first believe him capable of 
writing a heroic epic on the kings of Alba. On the advice of Mecenas, 
Virgil turned his attention to didactic poctry and wrote his Georgics 
on the subject of agriculture, describing the processes of arable 
cultivation, cattle-breeding, fruit-farming, and bee-keeping in four 
books which gave evidence in an equal degree of expert knowledge, 
love of his subject, and the poet’s art. They rivalled Hesiod and 
excelled him alike in technical knowledge, and in poetic power and 
unity, for Virgil had made a careful study of the considerable scientific 
literature on farming. Hesiod’s poem embraced a whole philosophy 
of life, whilst Virgil’s was the work of a specialist, but new and 
unsurpassed in its portrayal of the poetic aspect of farming. Youthful 
memories, enthusiasm for the ideal of a rural, peaceful life in harmony 
with Nature, reformist aspirations in the spirit of Augustus to restore 
mankind to Nature and the soil, all these elements blended to make 
the success of the whole. The poet gave utterance to a fervent 
love of Nature and his country in delicate and inspiring pictures of 
the Italian countryside. Virgil’s feelings for Nature was modern ; 
it was a matter of sentiment without sentimentality. 

And now the poet devoted all his powers to the planning of his 
greatest work, which was to present the earlicst history of his nation. 
The poem on the kings of Alba that he had planned as a young 
man emerged as the Aineid. In twelve books, six on the wanderings 
and six on the heroic battles of the Trojans whom the gods had 
destined to be the founders of Rome, he created the Roman counter- 
part to the Iliad and Odyssey, a great and undying poem; and at 
the same time he helped the great scheme of Augustus for the 
reformation of the Roman people. He had started life as a disciple 
of Epicurus, and had been strongly influenced by Lucretius, but 
now he had won through to the championship of a heroic philosophy 
of life, preaching conversion and voluntary self-conquest. A‘neas, 
the hero of the poem, was to be a more manly counterpart to Achilles, 
an ideal Roman and the ancestor of the Emperor, who resembled 
him. He was a pious son, a faithful comrade, capable and worthy 
of loving Dido. But besides that he had been chosen by the gods to 
fulfil a great mission, and was guided by his sense of religious duty. 
He obeyed a divine command absolutely and left his beloved, who 
sought to deflect him from his appointed path; he trampled alike 
upon his own feelings and hers. He shrank from no dangers and was 
equally courageous and prudent, whether in heroic combat or in his 
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journey to the Underworld. To us this pious knight, who has no 
will apart from the will of the gods, is a somewhat inhuman puppet 
where he appears to be guided and controlled entirely by the gods, and 
somewhat effeminate where he feels as a man and takes flight. There 
is no merit in his self-conquest or his own achievements, for the gods 
would simply force his hand if he failed; nor do the most fabulous 
deeds require courage if the gods guarantee the issue. Without all 
this divine machinery Auneas would have a juster claim to heroic 
glory ; but the divine machinery is indispensable, not only because 
Homer used it and the whole antique world (even Euripides) could 
not do without it, but also because the philosophical interest of the 
poem depended on the proof that from the earliest times Rome was 
destined to rule the world, and the imperial house elected to save it 
from the orgies of revolution and the bloodshed of the civil wars and 
proscriptions. This idea of Fate and the desire to present a model 
of voluntary self-conquest necessarily conflicted, as Fate and free- 
will do in every philosophic system, especially when it is the work 
of a poet. Homer could resolve the conflict because his Fate pursued 
no special aim. Virgil could not. But he concealed nothing ; pious 
submission to the will of the gods and voluntary self-conquest should 
be the choice and lot of every man, as they were of Atneas. 

In his Zneid, Virgil created a new type of epic—or perfected it in 
continuation of the initial efforts of Callimachus and _ other 
Alexandrians—the romantic epic, subjective like his pastoral poetry 
and his song of agriculture. Far in the past lay the age of Homer 
when knights fought every day and the rhapsodist sang of gods and 
heroes and produced the first great philosophy of the universe and 
the first cultured society. The solar myth was shattered and only 
a few fragments survived in passages copied from Homer. Virgil 
wrote for a society in which there were no longer any knights, but 
only officers at best, and in which a capitalist economy and a rationalist 
philosophy had led to complete disintegration and a break-up into 
individual units. It was not his aim to liberate, differentiate, and 
educate further, but to persuade the educated classes to lay moral 
and religious restrictions upon themselves, to maintain the ancient 
forms and acknowledge their justification as instruments for the 
preservation of State, society, and order. Doubtless his A‘neas was 
a disguised Augustus, as his gods were a disguised Fate, different 
aspects of one moral Deity. That we can and may discern. Virgil 
dallied with imagery intended to convey higher, more abstract ideas, 
and his symbolism is allegorical. But much in this play of imagery 
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is only a brilliant and skilful mosaic; the combats of heroes,follow 
the best models, yet they remain empty and lifeless, a mere child’s 
game of war. All the adventures are made on one pattern and 
archeological scholarship peeps through the scrupulously careful 
accounts of ancient rites and customs. Only the portrayal of tender 
sentiments pulses with real vitality, as, for instance, Dido’s love or 
the friendship of Nisus and Euryalus, but primarily grief and pity. 
And even these are presented in conventional form and never or 
rarely (Dido) psychologically analysed (psychology was both the 
strong point and the curse of the age). Virgil’s descriptions of Nature 
and of simple, primitive conditions in Italy are vivid, too, but most 
vivid are the many similes which contain an infinity of picturesque, 
natural scenes and moods and leave an indelible impression on the 
mind by their delicacy and poetic power. Supremely vital was 
Virgil’s resolution to win his contemporaries for the ideal of reform 
by means of an ideal picture at once sublime and modern in its 
fascination and arresting power. With the greatest literary skill he 
creates a varied medley of sublime and lovely and moral impressions 
in the reader’s mind; his good taste ensured an even balance of 
archaic, scholarly elements with those of direct and visual experience, 
and he knew how to carry his readers along on a wave of solemn 
exaltation and eager interest. For in Virgil’s hands language was 
a great force; he made of it a marvellous garment for a work that 
was in reality a moral and educational didactic poem—-marvellous 
alike in its short, sharp phrases, in the mighty reverberation of its 
sublime music, and in its delicate turns of expression to convey a 
mood or intellectual subtlety. Nor has his vigorous and sensitive 
style lost any of its magic by the passage of time ; its appeal is direct, 
whereas when we think of its great subject we must remember, if 
we are to appreciate its phantom-like ideals, that this first great work 
of courtly art was dedicated in sincere loyalty to a great emperor and 
his endeavours to consolidate and defend a vast empire morally and 
ensure its peace. 

In Virgil the epic poetry of Rome and of antiquity reached its 
consummation. He did not outline a system of the universe like 
Homer, in whom a civilization had its origin, but he sketched the first 
ideal of social reform effected by voluntary self-conquest. He made 
no innovations in psychology but produced the first grandiose love 
romance in narrative poetry and introduced a new feeling for Nature ; 
and his absolute mastery of style created great models of the poetic 
art. His work bridged the gulf between Homer and Dante, who 
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rightly looked to Virgil as his master when writing his own great epic. 
Dante transformed the Sibyl, who led the hero with her golden flower 
through the terrors of the Underworld, into Beatrice, the virgin guide 
to heaven; the adventurous journey of Aéneas through the Under- 
world, past Hell and into Paradise (not merely to the threshold, like 
Odysseus) he transformed into his mighty vision of the Beyond as 
the place of all human judgments and hopes, the eternal spectacle of 
God’s glory and the righteousness of his government of the universe. 

The second distinguished poet in the circle associated with 
Mecenas in Augustan Rome was Q. Horatius Flaccus (65-8 B.c.) from 
Venusia in Apuha. He, too, first came to Rome as a student and then 
proceeded to Athens to study philosophy, where he attached himself 
after Ceesar’s murder to Brutus, the champion of freedom. After the 
fall of Brutus and the loss of his own paternal estate he lived in Rome 
on the meagre proceeds of a minor office until Virgil introduced him 
to Mecenas, who presented him with a little farm and thus enabled 
him to devote himself to his art. Horace began his poetic career 
by writing iambic verse (Epodes), attacks upon various anonymous 
persons in the neighbourhood. Their subjects are confined in the 
main to local details : he is annoyed by a malicious critic, a freedman 
who goes about insolently boasting that he is an officer, and by an 
elderly lady who pursues him with her love ; he longs for the Islands 
of the Blessed. He copied Archilochus, but lacked that poet’s 
bitterness and delight in hard hitting. Under the protection of 
Mecenas he developed his gift for satire. His aim was to excel 
Lucilius in severity of form and in the exclusion of all personalities 
from his criticism of society, and at the same time to help his new 
patron, Augustus, in his work of reform, yet without servile adulation. 
In little masterpieces he attacked the universal pursuit of place and 
wealth, the profligacy of the young, the legacy-hunting and gluttony 
of society ; he was genuinely indignant, but his attacks are not very 
philosophical in character ; it was not so much dishonesty as folly 
and absurdity that he pilloried. He described a money-lender who 
raved about the peacefulness of an unassuming country life, a 
calamitously unsuccessful banquet given by an ignorant upstart, 
and the racy exhortation of a Stoic street orator who convicted 
every fool of his folly, whether he were frivolous or extravagant, 
covetous, ambitious, gluttonous, or superstitious. Lastly he 
reproached himself with his own faults, his hot temper and amorous- 
ness, and represented his slave Davus as reproaching him at the 
Saturnalia with the moody instability which drove his servants to 
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despair. He liked portraying all his little troubles and adventures— 
his helplessness against a garrulous place-hunter who got hold of 
him and would not let him go, little incidents on a journey with 
Mecenas, and the injustice of his own censure of friends when he 
spoke in anger. In an affectionate rendering of account to Mecenas 
he described his relation with his patron, his contentment, and his 
happiness in possessing this truest of fathers, this noblest of protectors, 
besides rational moderation in all things. Thus in the hands of 
Horace satire revealed everybody’s weaknesses in a liberal spirit, 
and first and foremost the poct’s own; yet for all his kindly realiza- 
tion of human shortcomings, the satirist never connives at vice, 
but attacks it ruthlessly, makes it ridiculous, and demands in the 
name of reason and temperance that it be kept within the bounds of 
what is tolerable and permissible. Good-humoured self-ridicule, 
citizen virtue, and faith in common-sense in spite of folly, are the 
dominant notes in these chatty, censorious, hortatory verses, so rich 
in shrewd observation, malicious yet kindly wit and talent, and an 
unassuming and accommodating humanity. By these qualities 
they have influenced men’s minds for two thousand years and never 
grow old. 

In his youth Horace published satires, and at forty his lyrics or 
Odes, eighty-eight little works of art all meticulously polished, and 
no less carefully sorted and arranged in three books. They were 
not songs; although the Greek originals of Alczeus and Sappho 
on which they were modelled were sung, these were pocms for 
recitation, but not on that account any less instinct with beauty of 
language and emotional expression. The Latin language had now 
matured its powers of reproducing and equalling the most delicate 
and elaborate forms of Greek literature. To this task Horace devoted 
his mature gift of style and his intellect, as also to the composition 
of lyric poems as classical and perfect in form as the work of Catallus 
and his younger successors, as brilliant and temperamental, but free 
from their disruptive influence. Like Virgil he was the champion 
of a moral reformation, but in that character he entered into direct 
competition with the poets of passion. He aspired to defeat them with 
their own weapons, with the spirit of humanity and perfection of 
form. He aspired to drain the poison from passion, by dallying 
with love and tranquillity to prove that both are mere dalliance. 
And amidst this dalliance he struck a serious note in patriotic Odes 
in which he tried to win men for higher things precisely by conceding 
their due to daintiness, loveliness, and raillery. The Odes constitute 
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a great artistic achievement, a charming medley of great patriotic 
memories and little amorous sentiments, drinking songs and exhorta- 
tions to be gay and enjoy life, daily encounters and happy conceits 
and banter. Great and serious poems are deliberately intermingled 
with dainty nothings, and all are of the utmost artistic merit. They 
are altogether characteristic of Horace. The same placid, lovable 
character with the same lively imagination, the same clear intellect 
sitting in judgment upon himself, the same taste and talent produced 
these and the Satires. Moreover they are dominated by the same 
ideal of rational moderation and the art of living. Horace was never 
subdued by passion; in that respect he was quite sure of himself. 
And therefore his lyrics are altogether passionless. They are 
perfectly sincere, for he himself was sincere; he made a virtue of 
necessity and the outcome was perfect. It was the ideal lyrical 
poetry in any rationalist age, ready to concede the rights of youth 
to the young, provided they were temperately enjoyed; it is the 
ideal of the literary lyric. 

Catullus far surpassed the Greek lyrics in his poems of self- 
confession and passion. Horace retreated within the limits marked 
out for all rationalist lyric poetry ; his work embraced patriotic 
songs, drinking songs, love songs of every kind but always light in 
tone, and songs of passing youth and the wisdom of enjoying life. 
Everywhere the Greeks, who were the first to sing those themes, 
were fresher and more impassioned and forceful, but on the other hand 
all their themes are represented in his work and he added some of his 
own. His Odes supplanted the Greek originals, and for many 
centuries ousted them altogether in the favour of posterity. 

P. Ovidius Naso (43 B.c.—a.p. 18) was the first great Roman 
poet born after the murder of Czsar and without any conscious 
memories of the civil war. He grew up amidst the peace and 
prosperity of the Augustan age, flung himself in Rome into the whirl 
of metropolitan society, and at thirty was equally famous as a poet 
and a man of fashion, caring as little for the wishes of Augustus as 
he had previously for his father’s. He was a master of form and style, 
brilliant and witty, rich in graceful conceits, elegant and piquant, 
and yet at bottom no lyric poet. He wrote elegiac love poems 
(Amores) and regarded them as his best work. He took Tibullus as 
his model, sincerely admiring him and mourning his death with 


1 It was inevitable that a great artist like Horace at the height of his 
mastery of his artistic medium, should wish for a clear understanding of that 
medium and its proper treatment. He wrote the Poetics of his age in the form 
of a satire. 
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genuine grief. But his own adventures, which were mingled with 
imaginary incidents, were those of an audacious worldling who 
paraded his profligacy and was proud of his ability to say anything 
obscene or heretical, however risky, with the assurance that society 
would applaud. Subsequently his own really slight sensibility and 
his power of psychological observation and slanderous wit led him 
to depict love in a less personal manner ; he wrote the Art of Love, 
a fashionable psychological guide for lovers, and supplemented it 
by his Remedies for Love and a Little Book on Beauty Secrets. Love 
letters from the heroines of ancient times followed—Penelope and 
Phedra, Hera and Sappho; it was a kind of poetical survey of 
feminine ways of loving, in which, of course, the heroic element was 
changed beyond recognition into human nature as seen in fashionable 
society. When in a.p. 4 Tiberius, who was known to be far stricter 
and harsher than Augustus in questions of morality, became co-regent 
Ovid wrote his Metamorphoses, a collection of Greek legends together 
with a few specifically Italian, each containing the story of a 
marvellous transformation; it began with the transformation of 
Chaos into Cosmos, and ended with Cesar’s deification as a star. 
The myths are recounted with all manner of compliments to the 
piety and simplicity of the ancients and the mysterious, miraculous 
powers of primitive times, but in this entertaining, graceful, elegant, 
and very free version they assumed the form of fashionable tales, 
ladies’ literature, literature for the drawing-room, like the elegies, 
lovers’ guides, and letters. Finally he wrote of the Roman calendar 
itself in elegiac verse, explaining and interpreting it (Fasti). He 
wanted to prove his usefulness, to “revive”? an ancient Roman, 
sacred subject, and so help the work of reformation in his own way, 
and the book was to be dedicated to Augustus. He seems to have 
begun it in an access of alarm lest he should be banished, after the 
younger Julia had suffered banishment in the year 8. His own 
banishment followed none the less. The aging poet wrote Laments 
(Tristia) and Letters from Pontus in the land of the Getz on the shores 
of the Black Sea. He had always mingled his expression of assumed 
and invented woes with true feelings, and now he gave utterance 
to his real grief in the same way, sometimes with moving sincerity, 
sometimes with calculated rhetoric. To the spoiled darling of society 
life at a distance from Rome meant continual privation, even though 
the day of Tiberius had dawned in Rome, and Tiberius had no hopes 
of reform but scorned and chastised a pleasure-loving society. 

Ovid, too, was dependent upon Greek models, but only for his 
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raw material, not for any innovation in form. He re-modelled the 
material freely for social purposes unknown even to the Alexandrian 
Greeks. Ovid valued Greek scholarship and Greek enlightenment 
only in so far as they displayed his own inventive powers, fought 
his amorous battles, and aided the personal protests against interfering 
Puritans which he raised as a favourite of the Graces and the ladies. 
There is no parallel in Greece to his graceful impudence and rococo 
femininity, nor to his blindly impulsive habit of life, his addiction 
to pleasure and readiness to risk ruin even after he was turned fifty. 
He was the originator of a masterly society literature, with no desire 
to instruct or educate morally, but simply to entertain idle society 
gentlemen and ladies. To him the myth was utterly dead; it did 
not even survive as something to be interpreted allegorically or 
combatted as a superstition ; he knew it solely as a marvellous tale, 
a piquant zsthetic pastime. And passion, too, was dead. But form 
and style approached perfection. Tiberius, the scorner of men, 
ascended the throne, Seneca was growing up, and Christianity was 
soon to make its appearance in Rome. 

Seneca (4 B.c.-A.D. 65) is important in literary history as the 
only Roman tragedian whose plays have come down to us. We can 
probably assume that they were the best that Rome produced and 
the fact that they continued to exercise an influence down to the 
seventeenth century is proof of their merit. There are nine plays or 
fragments of plays, all versions of the most famous Greek originals 
by the three great tragedians, and all (following the example set 
in the realm of comedy) blended and assimilated with other plays 
by the same author or by later authors, and with features originating 
in Ovid or the epics. The poet presents his subject in the most 
terrible aspect; he ignores the great problems of religion and 
philosophy, and all that remains is crude passion raging to the point 
of exhaustion and revealing all its ruthlessness and its dialectic and 
self-destructive force in great speeches and arguments. The inter- 
vening passages are verbose, pompous reports and descriptions, 
examples of stirring, moving, and graphic narrative, and choruses 
chiefly devoted to moral exhortation. Seneca was the originator 
of the rhetorical melodrama with all its extravagant psychology of 
immodcrate, irrational emotion and its equally extravagant rhetoric, 
now thunderous, now sharply sarcastic. We can feel interest only 
in individual characters and their dominant passions; our attention 
is held by the thrilling expectation of horror, the sensationalism, 
by the style of the tirades, by striking phrases (Virgil). And yet 
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Seneca’s tragedies marked a stage in advance of Euripides, for purely 
psychological, spoken tragedy with musical and moralizing interludes 
was in full process of development ; the distinction between opera 
and spoken drama was emerging and the gods were left out altogether. 
Human passion had become the only power of destiny, and speech the 
poet’s uniform medium. Masks were abolished and even the most 
horrible actions were performed and represented on the stage. At the 
same time the stage came to be a pulpit for philosophers, a moral 
institution. It was not devoted to divine worship as in Greece, nor 
to entertainment mixed with instruction as in Rome; its object 
was to hold up warning examples of passion and its consequences, 
to show the weakness of undisciplined man, and the misery from which 
only reflective piety can save him. These plays were acted or 
declaimed by Agrippina and the youthful Nero in an age that had 
just witnessed the deeds of a Caligula and a Messalina. It was an 
age well acquainted with the power and growth of the passions. Its 
chief study was the psychology of passion and of the power of sugges- 
tion through action and still more through speech, Such interests 
Seneca turned to educational account ; and incidentally the great 
master of rhetoric must have revelled in these opportunities for so 
varied a display of rhetoric. 

Greek drama, like all other Greek poetical forms, reached the 
Romans before they were quite sufficiently mature to develop form 
themselves. They were smothered in the problems of tragedy at a 
time when they still lacked the power to feel it, much less to express 
it, whilst at the same time they became possessed of the formulas 
and forms through which the Greeks had mastered tragedy. The 
Romans were not at a stage of evolution which qualified them for the 
full mastery of the dialectic of Greek tragedy. They had advanced 
from Nevius to a drama about equal in development to the Chinese, 
that is the historical pageant, the politico-rhetorical drama, and the 
bourgeois melodrama and farce. Both were capable in the course 
of time of psychological elaboration and a development of rhetorical 
power. This native product underwent Hellenization under the 
influence of the borrowed Hellenic models, and then developed as a 
separate type; patriotic, popular drama sprang up, but remained 
insignificant. On the other hand, Greek originals were transformed 
and Romanized, but not in their essentially tragic and comic character, 
for there the Greeks had attained perfection. Serious drama evolved 
into spoken drama, with passion filling the role of Fate and rhetoric 
as the poet’s sole means of bringing his vision home to the spectators, 
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who might often be no more than auditors (declamation; drama 
read aloud). Similarly comedy developed into the popular farce 
representing general types, and into the operetta and atellana. 
Petronius Arbiter (died in 66) was the most distinguished writer 
of Nero’s time after Seneca. He created a new branch of literature 
by evolving the social romance from the satire. In some twenty 
books he described the adventures of Encolpius, a young Greek, and 
his favourite Giton; it was a heroic epic modelled on the 4neid, 
with an angry persecuting god (Priapus), a shipwreck, combats with 
a variety of enemies, the separation and re-union of lovers; it was 
written in prose dialogues with a variety of metrical interludes ; 
but the subject was modern, the hero was a knave, and he was 
surrounded by knaves and fools. The only fragments of the romance 
that have come down to us treat exclusively of the subjects of earlier 
satiric verse; we have a banquet given by arich upstart (Trimalchio), 
a tiresome poet, legacy-hunting in Pythagoras’ city of Croton, ghost 
stories (like Horace’s tales of Canidia), love stories, and literary 
satire. But all are worked into a connected plot with a hero whose 
character is individually drawn, whilst the other characters are 
sketched in broad outline and each has his particular style of speech. 
Margites was a mere boor who had all kinds of farcical adventures, 
whilst the Battle of the Frogs and Mice was a string of amusing beast 
fables. The satire of Lucilius was a medley of unconnected comment 
on personalities, scholarship, politics, and social life. With Horace 
satire attained a certain unity centred in man and his weaknesses, 
as also in the poet with his human traits and his little adventures. 
But now all these different elements were united in a new, objective 
whole : they centred in the hero, not the poet ; the political element 
developed into a complete picture of social conditions (the satire of 
Lucilius, too, was a political substitute for the newspaper, and not a 
mere gossip-sheet); popular plays and farces had developed a mature 
talent among the Romans for naturalistic characterization of many 
types through speech (dialect) and action, and now this talent 
breathed life into the newly invented social romance. Petronius 
was a contrast to Seneca; the former was an Epicurean, the latter 
a Stoic, the former aspired to be a satirist and the latter a tragedian 
and didactic philosopher. But on one point they were agreed ; 
both discovered that all men were equal and all weak, only Petronius 
made the discovery in the person of a knave instead of a noble; 
it was he, too, that discovered the people as a subject of serious 
literature—not a man’s neighbour, but the rabble round about him. 
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His whole object and aim was to portray the world as it is; but he 
had no didactic ambitions. 

Less important than Seneca and Petronius were Persius (84-62) 
and Lucan, Seneca’s nephew (89-65). The former wrote satires that 
are models of Stoic sentiment and fashionable rhetoric, the latter 
a heroic epic on Cesar’s civil war (Pharsalia); but Virgil and Livy 
had drawn a dividing line between epic poetry and history, and 
Lucan’s work was out of date, an artificial and tendencious poem of 
no enduring merit. 

Roman civilization produced only two more poets of real merit, 
Martial and Juvenal. Both were satirists, though they did not write 
romances; Martial was the author of epigrams, Juvenal a censor 
of morals. 

M. Valerius Martialis (42-102) was born in Spain, like Seneca, 
Quintilian, and Trajan. He came to Rome as a pleader but seems 
to have lived chiefly by his pen until his fame procured him a liveli- 
hood far away from Rome. He developed the epigram as defined 
by Lessing from the original Greek type, which included bons mots 
and inscriptions on gravestones, votive offerings, and gifts. Lessing 
rightly calls him the only master in this branch of poetry and based 
his definition on Martial’s work. He began with mottoes for presents 
at the festival of the Saturnalia—all sorts of eatables and 
various articles; these mottoes he published in appropriate 
collections, arranged according to occasion, and sold them in book 
form. There were besides verses specially ordered for all manner of 
occasions, happy and sad. Proceeding one step further, the poet 
mocked in maliciously pertinent verse at everything that was reported 
to him or struck his eye as he walked through the streets of Rome ; 
with a sparing use of words he stirred his readers to tense interest, 
startled them, and hit the mark. Satire now assumed this brief and 
personal form. All scoundrels and fools were hailed to judgment 
as occasion offered—-the legacy-hunter, the skinflint, and the upstart, 
but also the grumbler and the fop, the undecided purchaser and the 
consequential fellow; the whole array of comedy types and 
characters from Theophrastus were summoned up. There were besides 
all manner of swift scenes—cuffings, jugglery, and accidents were 
made the occasion of some witty comment by the narrator. Roman 
society and the Roman populace wondered, when any little incident 
occurred, what Martial would say of it, or what circumstances he 
would unearth in order to display his wit, just as we wonder what the 
medley of paragraphs in the newspaper will contain. High politics 
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alone were excluded; he had nothing but praise for Domitian (and 
the godlike Domitian despised the journalist for his compliments), 
whilst he could not even praise Nerva and Trajan; for Martial was 
not of their tvpe, he had no ideals and cared nothing for the reform 
of the world ; all that mattered to him was the point of an epigram 
and the fleeting fame and reward it brought him. He was good- 
humouredly malicious and indifferent to all reform, a literary genius, 
an oddity. He had little personal malice, and that is why his poems 
will never lose their wide appeal, in spite of the fact that their 
immediate instigation was personal. When the “ good emperors ”’ 
appeared, when virtue ascended the throne and became fashionable, 
Martial lost ground in Rome; people condemned vice instead of 
laughing at it. And Martial had really made his livelihood in part 
from vice, though as a dependent of unequalled talent and style. 
After he had made unsuccessful attempts to win Nerva’s favour, 
he left the capital and retired to his Spanish home, where his prosperity 
was assured by the favour of a patroness and where he died forgotten 
by Roman society. 

The dominant figure of Trajan’s reign, beside Tacitus, was 
D. Junius Juvenalis (56-140), also a Spaniard, born in Aquitania. 
He was a teacher of rhetoric, and began to write satires in Nerva’s 
reign. He had the same keen perception of the natural world as 
Petronius and Martial, but it served the sole purpose of depicting 
vice. He had rhetorical force like Seneca but no toleration of human 
weakness. He thundered and lashed with his pen, and it was he and 
Tacitus who provided ammunition for the Christian proletariat 
in their agitation against the middle class. In the very first satire 
his victims march past in great companies, and they are not mere fools 
but criminals whom it is a moral duty to pillory. In the third satire 
he describes Rome, the city of Greeks and Jews, place-hunters and 
obscurantists, a place where a man can rise only by the power of 
money and fraud, never by merit and honesty ; away, then, from the 
noise and vice of this desert of houses. The sixth and longest satire 
was about the women; their emancipation amounted to utter 
degeneration, nobody could marry them, and their love of domination, 
their immorality and superstition, were a menace to civilization. 
Equally unsparing were his admonitions to the youthful aristocracy, 
and he even tried to appeal to the honour of the parasites and induce 
them to amend. On the other hand, he wrote of the labours and 
poverty of poets and teachers of rhetoric with a degree of under- 
standing which is evidence either that he knew them at first hand or 
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that he had great hopes of their help in reforming the people. If 
Seneca was the first Roman to teach humility and charity, Juvenal 
was the first heathen censor and preacher who urged amendment 
and used speech as a scourge. In the hands of Petronius the satire 
developed into social romance without a moral purpose, the romance 
of adventures; in Martial’s it was curtailed to wittily malicious 
comment; but in Juvenal’s it became an exhortation to repent 
and provided Christianity with valuable material for agitation and 
preaching. Thus it assumed a threefold form, romance, epigram, 
and exhortation. 

The Byzantine-Romean civilization, the second that sprang up 
within the Roman empire, also made original contributions to the 
literature of romance and exhortation, in addition to the dying 
echoes of satire. But otherwise, in the epic and drama and lyric, 
poetry had lost its vitality. 

The first representative of the Alexandrian race in literature 
was Lucian of Samosata (125-200) who travelled all over the Roman 
empireas an itinerant Sophist orator of purely Ionic speechand culture. 
He acquired a large fortune which enabled him to live privately in 
Athens for the most part; latterly he was reduced to poverty and 
provided for in Egypt by Marcus Aurelius. He was the first author 
of satires in Greek; the new eastern culture was seeking its models 
in Rome; in particular Lucian adopted the Roman framework 
of gods and the Underworld (Lucilius and Horace) for a number of 
discussions carried on by the dead and the gods. His satire was 
forceful only in its attack on superstition and the Greek mythology 
that had been abandoned equally by heathen and Christian 
monotheists, on all kinds of miracle-mongers and fanatics, on 
dogmatic philosophers, and on the arrogance of class prejudice. 
Lucian was a brilliant’: and invariably entertaining advocate of 
rational piety and humanity which the emperors and the Christians 
alike accepted. He avoided wounding either and retracted any 
dangerous utterance, if ever his satire touched the one or the other. 
Thus he was a harbinger of revolution, as Voltaire was in France. 
And like Voltaire he had affinities with comedy and history. His 
Dialogues were a substitute for comedy ; they were divine comedies 
that killed anew the long dead mythological and too human gods of 
Homer (he did not touch upon the cult of the emperors), and human 
comedies based upon the reasonable thesis that in death all 
differences are wiped out; the Christians deduced that they are, 
therefore, unjustifiable in this life, but Lucian did not. 
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Of the same age as Lucian was Apuleius (125 to after 170). 
He, too, was a Sophist teacher of rhetoric in Rome, and afterwards 
attained success in his African home (he was a native of the military 
colony of Madaura) and died as High Priest. His romance Meta- 
morphoses (The Golden Ass) follows and draws upon Greek models 
both in the narrative framework, which tells how Lucius was turned 
into an ass, and in the tales of robbers, ghosts, amours, and murder 
with which it is interspersed. There is hardly any satire in the 
animals’ contemplation of the human world, and none at all in the 
other stories and farcical episodes. But the story of Cupid and 
Psyche proves the existence of fairy-tales pregnant with meaning 
derived from Greek allegory and mythology (like Hercules at the 
crossroads and Alcestis), besides all manner of spectral romanticism ; 
and the story of the beautiful Charité and her lover Tlepolemus Is a 
miniature romance of brigandage and love like that of Hero and 
Leander, such a tale of love’s heroism as was now elaborated in 
lengthy romances, but in this case a tale that ended badly. 

The Babylonica of Iamblichus, the Ephesiaca (Anthia and 
Abrocomas) of Xenophon, the Ethiopica of Heliodorus, and Apollonius 
of Tyre, all belonging to the period between 150 and 250 and written 
in Greek, are the earliest real love romances in world literature. 
Their precursors were short stories of strange adventures and amours 
(Herodotus), tragedies like those of Euripides, and comedies like 
Menander’s. The heroic epics, too, had been transformed into love- 
stories in the Alexandrian period ; Virgil’s story of Dido and Ovid’s 
Herovdes exercised a similar influence. But only now did the new type 
develop its full potentialities, when a religious faith in Providence 
introduced a moral tone into the stories of brigandage and love, and 
the diffuse, eloquent, and edifying medium of prose came to be 
accorded equal recognition with verse. The faith in Providence 
supplied a deeper meaning and a satisfactory ending to the love 
adventures and vicissitudes of fortune, with their affecting incidents 
and thrills. Once more feminine literature sprang up, but this time 
moral in character; for these heroes and heroines were pure and 
pious, and in the final happiness of their union they only reaped their 
due reward. 

The subtlest of these romances, Daphnis and Chloe, by Longus, 
probably appeared in the third century ; it was the earliest pastoral 
romance and tells a simple story of the separation and re-union of a 
shepherd couple, with deliberate naivety, a keen sense of the beauties 
of Nature, and much delicacy and feeling. It is a product of the school 
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of Theocritus, but idealistic and Arcadian in tone, and of Virgil, 
but in less fashionable garb, and inspired by genuine longing for the 
natural, human Paradise of the lovers. Without doubt this is the 
greatest work of the new type; it is altogether heathen in spirit, 
with no over-insistent faith in a resurrection and no excess of robber- 
romanticism, a worthy product of the period that produced Plotinus, 
the last philosopher, and Diophantus the last creative mathematician. 
Love-romances that have come down to us were also written in the 
fourth century (by Tatius and Chariton). 

The fourth century, after the triumph of Christianity, was the 
flowering time of Christian literature. Just as the wine of Christian 
thought was poured into the bottles of heathen scholarship, so too 
in the realm of literature. As early as the third century Christian 
psalms were sung in Egypt to Greek melodies, and now hymns 
began to be written in elaborate metres. Gregory of Nazianzus 
(830-890) was famed in the east as the author of all kinds of lyrics. 
Hilarius of Poitiers (820-866) came in contact with the new school 
of poetry in Syria and introduced it in the west, writing the earliest 
hymns in Horatian metres. Gregory of Nazianzus wrote an auto- 
biography in verse, a lyrical confession ; herein he was a forerunner 
of the great prose confessor, Augustine. 

The Romans borrowed their music entirely from the Greeks, 
and continued dependent upon them. There may have been some 
original music in the comedies of Plautus, with their wealth of 
metrical and rhythmical forms and their frequent monodies and 
duets, terzettos and finales (all, of course, univocal) ; but it is unlikely 
that there was much about it that was not Greek in character. Later 
Latin like Hellenistic poetry was divorced from music; the art of 
speech supplanted the art of song, and effects were produced by the 
spoken word alone, by variety of metrical form (Horace) and rhetoric. 
The odes of Horace were not sung like his models composed by 
Alczus and Sappho at a time when the arts of speech and song were 
still closely linked. Seneca’s tragedies were spoken tragedies, and 
only the choruses were sung in accordance with the fashion. 

The pantomimus was brought to Rome from Alexandria ; it was 
an elaborate dance in which an actor might assume any character 
and imitate his personality or actions sentimentally and in burlesque. 
The chorus and orchestra provided an accompaniment or filled the 
pauses. From Alexandria, too, came the great concerts heard in a 
vastly augmented form by Cicero and Seneca. A slave orchestra 
was part of the equipment of a rich man’s household in imperial 
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Rome. Skilful performers were paid immense sums. One of the 
principal instruments was the organ, but it was always played 
univocally. Nevertheless, two voices were now within the range 
of possibility. The effects of echo might influence the canons of 
musical practice. Side by side with the development of vast orchestras 
and elaborate art ran the tendency towards simplicity (a reaction), 
as may be seen in the song of Seicelus dating from the first 
century B.C. 

The hymns of Mesomedes, found in Egypt, date from Hadrian’s 
reign; they are invocations to the Deity composed for a soloist, 
and introductions to great arias (nomos); they are composed in the 
style of the citharodic nomos, to which thcy are a prelude, with the 
same rhythmical modulation and the same enharmonic intervals 
but none of the elaborate structure of the aria. 

As early as the third century a.p. Christian hymnology in Egypt 
had adopted all the artistic armoury of late Greek music, as is proved 
by discoveries at Oxyrhyneus. As in Greek hymns, the highest 
note falls upon the most highly stressed and important word. Musical 
instruments are used for interludes and postludes. 

It has been supposed that Christian church music was of Jewish 
origin; but that is very unlikely. Neither the Christian sect in 
Jerusalem, which repudiated the Law and the Temple and suffered 
bloody persecutions, nor the Christians in the Hellenistic provinces, 
who rejected Judaism and heathenism alike, were at all disposed 
to adopt the music of the Jewish Temple and synagogues. When they 
sang psalms it was in the Greek of the Septuagint which would not 
have fitted Hebrew melodies ; indeed they appeared as prose in the 
translation, without a trace of poetic form. But it was very natural 
for Christians in the Hellenistic provinces to borrow Hellenistic 
music and adapt their written verse to its requirements. They heard 
it on all sides, and as their services were conducted entirely without 
imagery, they were desirous of enhancing their impressiveness by 
means of music; of course it had to be serious music, vocal music 
without effeminate and sensuous instruments. If Jewish and 
Christian church music is alike, it is not as a result of the Christian 
adoption of Jewish melodies but of the common adoption of Greek 
music by both. In every respect, both in theory and practice, Greek 
music was superior to Jewish. It may be that in Jerusalem people 
adhered to purely Jewish music to the very last, in spite of the 
Seleucids, the influence of the Alexandrian modernists, and of the 
last, Hellenized Maccabees and Herod; but in the synagogues 
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of Alexandria and other cities which used the Greek Torah even 
whilst Jerusalem was still standing, that was certainly not the case. 
In the interests of propaganda concessions could be made on this point, 
and doubtless were made. Then the Temple was destroyed and its 
musical tradition ceased, but throughout the East the influence 
of Greek music persisted. Greek musical theory and practice remained 
in vigour long after the last Jew had ceased to understand what the 
directions to the conductor meant in the music of the Psalms. The 
Jewish communities in Persia and the Yemen have a type of church 
music similar to the Christian, although they separated from the 
rest of their race long before the rise of Christianity. The reason is 
that they were not cut off from the influence of Greek music but 
remained under it, so that they sing their psalms in the Greek manner 
like the Christians and all other Jews. We do not know the meaning 
of the musical directions in the Torah. 

During the second and third centuries Christian hymnology took 
shape. People sang the psalms and the creed in prose according to 
the rules of the Greek art of song. They wrote hymns in elaborate 
Greek metres and sang them to equally elaborate melodies, but 
always in a simple, natural manner, as hymns (Mesomedes), not as 
arias written for display by brilliant performers. And here the 
Byzantine race developed creative talent.1_ In Antiochia in the fourth 
century the psalms were sung in antiphony ; the responses to a male 
choir were sung by a choir of women and children an octave higher. 
The melody was simple, and of course univocal; the highest note 
fell upon the most important word; the simple rhythm, ascending 
at the beginning of a phrase and descending at the end, depended 
upon the words. It seems, too, that the modulation by which 
emotion was expressed was already an element in the soloist’s 
performance. It is said that the Allelujah hymns were brought to 
Rome from Bethlehem. 

One further advance of great importance was effected by the 
musical sensibility of a Christian writer and saint, Ephraem of 
Edessa (806-878); the music of the arias had long ignored the 
quantitative accent of the grammarians and passed to a pure stress 
accent. In the hexameters of Bion’s Lament for Adonis (about 
100 B.c.) quantitative and stress accent were still in the balance, 
even in spoken verse. But now, just at the time when Syrians were 


1 The heathen world, too, had felt the stimulus of musical inspiration since 
the rise of the Neo-Platonists. In metaphysics and mathematics the visual 
sense lost its importance ; serious music was fostered, and much that was new 
may have been produced that has since been lost to us. 
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revolutionizing hymnology and vocal church music, this Syrian 
replaced the quantitative by the stress accent, and thus imparted 
a new and modern character to prosody. 

Finally a new notation was devised for music. The Greek letters 
were replaced (also in the East) by “ neumes”’, that is abstract 
signs with melodic and rhythmical values which were the precursors 
of our notes. 

It seems that Ambrose (840-897) introduced these Syrian musical 
innovations in Milan and Jerome (340—420) in Rome. Pope Damasus 
(died 884) is said to have been the first to systematize the new church 
music. Under Pope Coelestinus I (died 432) antiphonic choral 
psalmody found its way into High Mass. The great work of the next 
two centuries was the elaboration of the Mass. The masterpiece 
known as the Gregorian chant was the outcome of constantly renewed 
contact with the East, together with profound and strenuous thought 
and self-discipline ; Pope Gregory I (died 604) was at any rate its 
most energetic patron. In this book of chants, and in the order of 
service of which it formed a part, all the power of speech and music 
unite to serve the highest and give worthy and impressive utterance 
to the miracle of revealed truth, more especially the miracle of 
the Eucharist, and all the fullness of human emotions in its presence. 
In this sublimest artistic product of the Christian faith the ancient 
music still lived. The greatest and most fertile creation of the 
Byzantines and Romeans, it accompanied Roman missions to all the 
western and northern lands and formed the groundwork upon which 
creative eras built up the new part music that is ours. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE PLASTIC AND PICTORIAL ARTS 


The plastic and pictorial arts in Rome were also dominated by 
Greek influence from the beginning, and more than ever from the 
first cultural prime (beginning 250 B.c.) onwards. The Romans 
never concealed the fact but rather liked to emphasize it. There 
are only a few genuinely Roman names among artists. C. Fabius 
Pictor (born 254 B.c.), a man of noble descent, besides writing a 
history of the second Punic war in Greek and Latin, seems to have 
attempted to establish a Roman school of painting in rivalry with the 
Greek school, just as Nevius and Plautus did in literature. His 
successor, Pacuvius (about 200-150 B.c.), who was also the author of 
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famous tragedies modelled on Greek originals, was a nephew of 
Ennius and a native of Greater Greece (Brindisi). After that there 
are no more Roman names. The philhellenes recognized the unrivalled 
excellence of the Greek artists; anyone who wanted to attain any 
standing in artistic circles had to possess or assume a Greek name. 
The Romans wrote on architecture (Vitruvius), but only occasionally 
and incidentally on the other plastic and pictorial arts (Pliny). 
They were only proud of their great utilitarian building feats. 
Frontinus (died a.p. 106), the great expert in the construction of 
aqueducts, regarded the useless pyramids and the monotonous 
Greek temples with scorn. 

Must we, then, assume that the Roman race, which adopted 
Greek culture in every field and then developed it a little further, 
remained passively imitative in the plastic and pictorial arts, and 
that all ‘‘ Roman ” creative work in that field owed its origin to the 
Greeks, who continued to produce original work in music and painting 
on into the imperial era in Alexandria, or to the Alexandrian race, 
whose creative period began in the second century a.p.? We know 
that the interest of the Romans in portraiture was keen, and was 
fostered by their ancestor-worship. Historical painting was popular, 
too, and was used in a thoroughly Roman spirit for purposes of 
political agitation. There was, therefore, a native tradition which 
may have undergone Hellenization at the time of the philhellenes, 
but was not quenched. We know that the altar of peace of Augustus 
is of Roman origin, and it was a masterpiece. Should we not, there- 
fore, assume that a native Roman tradition existed in every field of 
art and was the source of most Roman work alike in plastic art, 
painting, and architecture ? For the whole race that sprang from the 
fusion of Italic, Etruscan, and Greek elements which began about 
750 B.c. count as ““ Roman ”’; inextricably linked with them were the 
people of Greater Greece from the Greek colonial cities of southern 
Italy and Sicily, who had also been intermarrying with other races 
since 780 B.c., and therefore reached cultural maturity at the same 
time. And when we see that in architecture, statuary, and the 
painting of architectural subjects and landscapes precisely the same 
advance was made beyond the Hellenic and Hellenistic classic models 
as in statecraft, religion and philosophy, and literature, we are 
driven to the conclusion that not everything originated in Alexandria 
but that some part was a native Roman product, though this does 
not preclude Alexandrian stimulus and influence. And when we 
find Greek names on the Odyssey landscapes in Pompeii and on 
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others, they may well be Tarentine or Neapolitan names, or the 
assumed names of Italic painters. 

Roman architecture was confronted with great tasks from the close 
of the fourth century B.c., for it was the principal civic art in a great 
empire of rapid growth. This was the period when great roads were 
built (the Appian Way was begun in 812 B.c.) in connection with the 
laying out of new cities. We hear of Greek influence upon equestrian 
statuary (838, in the year when civic rights were conferred upon 
Capua) and upon coinage (in 268 B.c. silver coins were first minted in 
Rome; previously they had been minted in Capua “ for the con- 
federates ’’). The temples increased in length, on the Greek model, 
although in other respects they adhered to the old Etruscan style ; 
Etruscan edifices did not stand clear surrounded by pillars, but were 
solid at the back, with large porticos raised upon high platforms and 
a stairway at the front. Thus the increased length stressed the main 
axis and was a step away from the Greek style of building free on all 
sides. From 200 B.c. onwards the first ‘‘ basilicas ’’—market halls 
and law-courts—were built, still on the Greek model; the earliest of 
these, the Basilica Porcia, was Cato’s work, built in 185 B.c. At the 
same time the Tiber port was modernized (in 192). 

In 159 the Capitoline temple was surrounded by columned halls, 
and in 146 Marcellus used the Macedonian booty to build the earliest 
marble temple to Jupiter Stator and Juno Regina; the work was 
entrusted to a Greek, Hermodorus of Salamis, who built in the Ionic 
style according to the rules laid down by Hermogenes. Inevitably 
the philhellenes cherished the ambition to rebuild the future world 
metropolis with all the magnificence of a Greek capital ; for since 212 
masses of Greek sculptures had been brought to the city at every 
great triumph. About 150 s.c. Pompeii rose to prosperity when 
Puteoli became a port of entry for Egyptian and Syrian goods ; 
Pompeian public and private buildings bear witness to various 
improvements which must have been even more in evidence in Rome 
at the same period. Especially the private houses, which at first 
were built with the atrium, adopted certain features of the Greek 
peristyle house. This was the first occasion upon which the equality 
of the two world civilizations was fully acknowledged in practice. 

During the century of evolution (150-50 B.c.) Rome became a 
cosmopolitan city. On the high-priced land which speculators like 
Crassus exploited, the houses shot up, storey upon storey, as in the 
great eastern cities. Babylon, as Herodotus knew it, was built so ; 
doubtless Alexandria supplied models for the tall buildings of Rome. 
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And above them towered the new temples and theatres ; it would 
never do to let other buildings over-top them, and their vast dimen- 
sions were the fruit of rivalry between party leaders. In Sulla’s 
Capitoline temple (re-built in 88 after a fire) pillars were for the first 
time combined with arches. In Pompey’s theatre (55) the first storey 
was adorned in the Etruscan style with half-columns, the second in 
Ionian, and the third with Corinthian columns. Pompeii was turned 
into a veteran settlement by Sulla in the year 80 and in addition to its 
temples and halls, its theatre and wrestling-school after Greek 
models, it was now equipped with the amphitheatre of a great city, 
a music-theatre, paved streets, and a drainage system. 

Cesar, the heir at once of philhellenic ideology and of the revolu- 
tion and the founder of the new State, wished in his character of 
imperial architect to make a great Hellenistic city of Rome. He 
built the first imperial Forum. Beside the republican Forum that 
had formerly been the heart of the city his Forum appeared, relieving 
weight and casting shade; it was a complete marble structure 
altogether in the Greek style, for the spirit of Hermogenes was now 
dominant in the world of art ; and at its centre stood the temple of 
Venus, the ancestral goddess of the Julian tribe. Augustus tried to 
find a means of expression for the Roman spirit in Greek classic 
architecture, as in the other arts. The second, larger imperial Forum, 
with the temple of avenging Mars as its centre (built in 42 B.c. after 
the battle of Philippi), and the first imperial palace on the Palatine 
designed with the Greek peristyle, were his work, A number of 
temples were rebuilt. But in the main the Hellenistic style continued 
dominant in architecture. Rome’s drainage system was completed. 
There are also blocks of dwellings and mass graves. 

Then a tremendous effort was made to excel the Greeks. 
Vespasian built the Flavian amphitheatre or Colosseum. Domitian’s 
palace on the Palatine was a magnificent edifice, built by an emperor 
as the residence of a god upon earth. Between these two masterpieces 
one of the most beautiful of triumphal arches was erected, that 
of Titus. 

The great architect under Trajan and Hadrian was Apollodorus 
of Damascus; the new creative force of the Alexandrian race 
ministered to the Cesars. Apollodorus designed Trajan’s Forum, 
the finest and largest of the imperial market halls. He built Rome’s 
first hot-spring baths, which were a model for all later ones. And his 


bridge over the Danube at the Iron Gates was a miracle of technical 
skill. 
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Hadrian had the first great dome set upon Agrippa’s Pantheon 
(with an inner span of 434 metres). His palace in Tivoli, known as 
Hadrian’s Villa, was the first royal pleasure house to serve the 
purposes of State at a distance from the capital, and at the same time 
produce the illusion of country life ; it was at once a Versailles and 
a Schwetzingen, with its mementoes from all parts of the earth. 
Hadrian also built himself a mausoleum, the present day castle of 
St. Angelo. 

The Romans inherited from the Greeks a Hellenistic style of 
architecture adapted to all architectural purposes, temples and 
palaces, cities and utilitarian buildings. 

Under Cesar and Augustus these borrowings were fully 
assimilated, and original Roman features were added; there was a 
deliberate infusion of Roman calm, earnestness, and simple grandeur. 
Then the style attained freedom; under Nero and the Flavians 
the liberation of personality and the sense of world citizenship 
stamped themselves upon architecture. This was the period of the 
Roman edifices and structures, which seemed to excel all earlier 
achievements and break all the bonds of system. Massive mortar 
and brickwork (no longer the stone of domestic architecture) rose from 
gigantic vaults and cement foundations. The Corinthian pillar became 
more and more prevalent ; pillars came to be used for adornment, 
like cornices and niches, to divide up the edifice rather than to support 
it. The eye swept over an unexampled height and breadth of wall. 
The roofs were domed. Architects sought to produce an outward 
impression of strength and grandeur, to overwhelm the spectator. 
At the same time the art of designing magnificent interiors developed. 
The practice became general of lighting basilicas, halls, and rooms 
by means of windows ; it was in the reign of Augustus that window- 
panes were invented. Tunnel-vaults, half-cupolas, and cupolas 
increased in size, especially in the Flavian period, and their span 
was augmented. The effects produced by sheer space and light were 
enhanced ; blended with plastic effects, but primarily with mural 
painting, they lent a fascinating variety to the buildings. People 
had discovered the esthetic world of space, and sought its delights 
in halls and chambers and suites of halls and chambers ; the illusion 
of space was produced by mural paintings of architectural prospects 
and every kind of illusory vista and distant view. 

All these developments culminated in the second and third 
centuries A.D. The design of a great edifice built round a full length 
central axis, which we find in Egyptian temples between one and 
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two thousand years before Christ, was now deliberately adopted 
and perfected in sanctuaries (at Baalbec) and in Trajan’s Forum 
(Apollodorus of Damascus). The ground-plans of the baths of Cara- 
calla and Domitian are models of symmetrical design round a central 
passage, faultlessly laid out within a rectangular space to fulfil 
their purpose. The Pantheon, which may also have been re-built 
by Apollodorous of Damascus, was a triumph of church architecture 
with its vast dome and the light streaming down from above into 
the single, spacious circular pillared chamber with niches for sacred 
figures. Here the one invisible God of the adoptive emperors, the 
Lord of the Universe, revealed himself. He is immanent in the 
space and light, and more tangibly in all the gods who are present 
and yet inconspicuous. To Phidias’ Olympian Zeus, whose vast 
stature seems to break through the confines of the temple, the 
Pantheon forms a remarkable counterpart, unplastic but no less 
great. 

The new religion of the masses, Christianity, which was destined 
to inspire the revival of the religious art, could not, indeed, form 
any contact with this imperial edifice, this temple of the Lord of the 
whole world. Even when imperial art took its stamp from the 
obligatory religion of the empire’s saviours, and when Diocletian 
built himself a palace in Spalato which, in its rigid fixity, was half 
an armed camp and half a high priest’s residence, the Christian 
masses continued to regard it as something Satanic and heathenish. 
There was no temple or palace of the ancient powers from which 
the Christian House of God could develop, and that was the 
only great architectural problem raised by Christianity; to the 
accomplishment of that task alone all Christian energies in the 
field of architecture were bent. The original model of the Christian 
church is the basilica, the law-court of the imperial era and a secular 
edifice well-known and familiar to everyone and everywhere in 
evidence. It was a long hall, generally divided lengthwise into 
three, lighted by high windows; it was an interior that could not 
but satisfy the artistic sensibilities of the third century and answer 
the needs of the religion of the invisible Christian God. It was easy 
to transform it from an assembly hall, with its impressive adornment 
of pillars, to a sacramental building with an altar and Holy of Holies. 
It was a simple form, with unexhausted possibilities capable of 
development by the spirit of Christianity. Under Christian inspira- 
tion a tower was added to the new temple on the Babylonian model ; 
within, the path of salvation led in the Egyptian style from the 
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door out of the world to the Holy of Holies ; and finally vast images 
of holy, mythical, and divine Beings looked down upon the congrega- 
tion from golden heights. The new edifices built by Constantine in 
Rome (St. Peter’s), in Byzantium (St. Sophia), and in Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem were basilicas. But the new religion soon proved capable 
of appropriating rotunda churches, at first for purposes of burial 
and baptism only. For they had their origin in the same Byzantine 
nationality that produced the Fathers of the Church, and there 
was no longer any class cleavage between Christians and heathens. 
Quite at the end, therefore, of this Byzanto-Roman period Justinian 
(527-565) built a domed church in his capital to its patron saint, 
the greatest of its kind and the chief of Christian sanctuaries ;_ this 
was the Church of St. Sophia in Constantinople (532-5387). 

In plastic art the Romans could achieve nothing original in 
statues of the gods, not only because the Greeks had achieved the 
highest perfection in that sphere, but primarily because the Roman 
spirit was moving towards monotheistic ideas of God along a twofold 
path—the Romans conceived of the Deity in many aspects, yet as 
one Fate and one moral authority, whilst at the same time they 
revived primitive rites and the custom of deifying their rulers ; thus 
their mythology dissolved into allegory, moral teaching, and history. 
It was only in plastic portraiture and in reliefs portraying historic 
scenes that Roman genius could prove its fertility and achieve 
original work. 

It is recorded that the first bronze statue in honour of a national 
hero was placed on the Capitol as early as 489 B.c.; in 888 the first 
equestrian statues were erected for the same purpose; in 296 the 
she-wolf with the twins was set up, and imaginary statues of the 
legendary kings followed. We must picture all of these as Greek 
provincial art. There were colossi, too; in 804 a colossal Hercules 
and in 293 a Jupiter were erected. The new school of Lysippus was 
extending its influence to Italy. 

In the second century Polybius extolled the remarkable waxen 
likenesses of the dead which it was customary to place in chapels. 
Thus ancestor-worship exercised a practical influence and fostered 
the art of sculpture. The best surviving busts, therefore, of the 
republican era are exceedingly lifelike and individual, carefully and 
accurately modelled. In the Augustan age Greek influence trans- 
figured and illuminated Roman naturalism, but sometimes altogether 
destroyed its gift for portraying individuality. In the best portraits 
of the Emperor and his family Roman earnestness and dignity are 
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united with Greek idealism. In other contemporary works there 
is disastrous evidence of classicism ; Roman heads are placed upon 
the incongrous bodies of Greek gods. The conventionality and 
weakness of this courtly art is greatly in evidence in the statue of 
Claudius as Jupiter. Under the Flavian emperors the art of 
portraiture in Rome recovered its independence, having passed 
through the Hellenic phase. The statues of Titus and Domitian, 
with their square foreheads and broad faces, are natural, vigorous, 
and unforced. The women are softer and daintier, but equally 
lifelike. The lifelike style continued down to the period of the 
adoptive emperors, although the tendency to conventionalize 
revived with a view to producing an impression of simple, natural 
virtue and yet of divine vocation. In Hadrian’s Hellenism this 
conventionalism led to an impersonal and academic elegance (the 
statues of Antinous, which set the standard for other portraits), 
but the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius depicts him at once as 
a man and as divinely inspired, serious and benevolent, calm, natural, 
and majestic. For centuries this work has been a source of admiration 
and instruction to the modern world. 

After a brief orgy of Oriental self-glorification and deification, 
the earthly deity was driven by the pressure of barbarian invasion 
to accept the bondage of duty and service to the God above. Accord- 
ingly the personal features in the imperial portraits became less 
marked. The tendency was to model front-face. Rulers liked 
particularly to be represented by colossal statues and raised above 
humanity ; they gazed solemnly over the heads of men or down 
upon men, rapt in meditation or pronouncing judgment like God 
himself, with whom they were sometimes associated in mosaics. 

The principal relief of the Augustan age is the altar of peace 
(13-9 B.c.) on the Campus Martius, with the allegorical sculptures 
of Atneas, Mars, Italia, and a festal procession in which the imperial 
family and their immediate circle are portrayed. The union of 
symbols (Rome’s earliest history and the imperial ancestor; Italy 
as mother) with contemporary history is as bold and striking as in 
the Parthenon. The Roman spirit of grandeur and solemnity, 
which nevertheless does not preclude human traits in the child 
figures, merges with the spirit of Hellenistic courtly art in a new 
unity. Even in this work there are elements of the picturesque, 
whilst in the later reliefs produced under the Flavians, Trajan, and 
the Antonines, the picturesque is altogether dominant and 
unshackled ; they are actually historical painting in stone without 
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parallel elsewhere. The imagery in the triumphal procession on 
Titus’s arch is much more lifelike, natural, and mobile than the 
mosaics of Alexander, and yet greatly simplified. Trajan’s column 
towers up from the Forum of Apollodorus of Damascus like a 
gigantic, alien menhir—Apollodorus was a native of the land whence 
afterwards Elagabalus came to Rome, and the Emperor may have 
seen solar stones in the land of the Dacians. The reliefs on this 
column represent two whole campaigns of the Emperor who was 
himself buried in the base. In accordance with ancestral custom the 
Emperor showed the Romans in the market-place what he had done 
for the country ; but nobody can see it. The 200 metres of relief 
winding round the column 40 metres high merely create the impression 
of immensity by their great size. Assyrian kings have been more 
successful in their friezes on palace walls and gates. The intention, 
however, was not that the pictures should produce the effect, but 
rather the idea that they are there, unseen, portraying to the senses 
everything that was known about the Dacian wars. The idea was 
growing more important than the ocular sense impression; yet 
the eye receives its due also in the reliefs of Trajan’s victory and his 
peace-time activities, now on Constantine’s arch. 

We have to reconstruct Roman painting from what we see of these 
paintings in stone ; it must have treated historical subjects, ranging 
from the pathos of the Dacians’ self-immolation to the genre of life 
in the camp and lake-dwelling, more varied than the painting of the 
Greeks. Of course there were portraits, which must have been 
superior to Greek work in individual characterization and at least 
equal to the best mummy portraits, perhaps superior to them. The 
majority of the surviving mural paintings are from Pompeii, but a 
few are from Rome; those that treat of mythological subjects we 
can regard without hesitation as copies or variations of Greek 
originals, though they may have been the work of native artists. 
Indeed it is and doubtless always will be quite impossible to dis- 
tinguish Greek from Roman work in mural paintings. But some 
share of original inspiration was certainly non-Hellenic. We know 
of a few Latin names of painters in the Claudian and Flavian period. 
As it is, one inclines to assume an original Roman contribution to 
the painting of architecture and landscape, corresponding to the 
original Roman contribution in other fields, such as architecture and 
literature. It may be, therefore, that some of the landscapes in the 
third style (the Augustan age) were original Roman work, as well 
as the better blending of landscape and figures in the fourth style 
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(Claudius to Domitian). What is remarkable in the landscapes, 
city views, and architectural vistas is the way in which the artists 
wrestle with the problems of perspective; their linear perspective 
is almost correct, and on occasion they observe aerial perspective 
(the colour of the sky). They failed to grasp the mathematics of 
linear perspective, nor did they pay regular and adequate attention 
to aerial perspective ; they mastered what was needed in practice 
for theatrical decoration. But in spite of these limitations, they 
learned more than the Indians and Chinese, peoples who very nearly 
attained to the Graeco-Roman level. Neither for the Romans nor 
Greeks were there blanks in Nature to be acknowledged and veiled 
in mist. They endeavoured to fill the blank, not to ignore it. In 
consequence of this radical thoroughness, it is true, Greece and Rome 
seemed to have missed altogether the marvellous painting of Nature’s 
moods by which Chinese landscape painters cast a spell upon her 
remote distances and near foregrounds. Every fault may be turned 
into a virtue. No fully developed science sprang from the ground 
prepared by Lao Tzu; but to the Universal Oneness undifferentiated 
by logic, even when incarnate as Nature, Lao Tzu stood nearer than 
Xenophanes, who distinguished between Being and the illusion of the 
senses. 

Pliny speaks of painting as a dying art, and indeed before a.p. 200 
it was as dead as plastic relief; and even great emperors were soon 
collecting the stolen reliefs of their predecessors for their own 
triumphal arches. But after the victory of Christianity painting slowly 
revived, not so much on Christian tombs, where symbolism was used 
almost exclusively, as in church frescoes and the illumination of 
Bibles and lives of the saints. Here the technique of heathen painting 
(like heathen music in the church service) was made to serve the ends 
of the Christian faith. Heathendom had learnt the technique of 
painting figures and groups, and it was now applied (especially in the 
East) to the painting of the sacred stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments (in parallels even at that early date). The martyr’s lives were 
depicted, too, besides allegories and scenes of adoration, and votive 
pictures were painted. Beside the wealth of Christian hymns we find 
a wealth of Christian paintings, no less effective as an embellishment 
for churches and holy books than was music as an embellishment of 
divine worship. There arose, too, monumental art which may be 
likened to the Gregorian chant. Some of its finest work is preserved 
in the mosaics, on the domes and upper walls of churches ;_ after the 
sixth century these were set in a golden ground. 
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SUMMARY 


The Romans, pre-ripened by inheriting Greek civilization, slightly 
excelled the achievements of the Greeks in every sphere; but that 
slight advance was a consummation. They established a homo- 
geneous world empire embracing all the older civilizations of Hither 
Asia, the Mediterranean lands, and western Europe. In their hands 
the bourgeois republic and the enlightened monarchy culminated. 
In religion they attained to a philosophical and universally human 
monotheism. Catullus, their great self-revealing poet, was the pre- 
cursor of Petrarch, and Virgil, their great epic poet and the originator 
of the romantic, subjective epic, the precursor of Dante. They gave 
birth to the rhetorical, spoken tragedy of passion and the social 
romance, and perfected the epigram. In the field of learning they 
originated propagandist history and the history of civilization greatly 
conceived ; and they raised jurisprudence to the rank of a science. 
In plastic and pictorial art they continued to work successfully on the 
problems of vast edifices and interiors and perfected the art of por- 
traiture. The Byzantine-Romean race stepped into the heritage of the 
Romans. A bureaucratic State was established with a monarch by 
divine right, and within it a fourth estate rose to power. Men’s 
outlook on life assumed a religious, Christian character. In literature 
the love-romance and sermon reached their consummation. In the 
sphere of learning the special sciences that had grown up in Alexandria 
were completely systematized, and in arithmetic the body of 
knowledge was extended. Jurisprudence, also, was summed up and 
completed. The creative Roman spirit solved the greatest architectural 
problems of exterior and interior construction (the dome structure 
and the Christian basilica). In painting and music the heritage of 
earlier days was pressed into the service of Christianity. In the mosaic 
pictures in churches and in the Gregorian chant art assumed a 
monumental character once more. In Christian art and science 
Roman civilization had gathered together and classified a durable 
legacy, available for the labours of future generations. 
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The ancient Indians and Chinese must also be counted among the 
great creators of human civilization ; chronologically and in their 
evolutionary level they are most closely akin to the Greeks. But 
geographically they belong to a different cultural region, and the 
civilization that they produced is to us something alien and remote. 
Moreover, they are to our minds differentiated from their contem- 
poraries, the Greeks, by the fact that in spite of numerous barbarian 
invasions and racial changes, their speech and civilization have 
remained outwardly homogeneous and are “ alive ”’ to this very day. 
Any account of man’s cultural achievements must include the chief 
Oriental civilizations, note their evolutionary level, and trace their 
origin in certain racial mixtures. It is necessary to do this in a 
Supplement and not in the main body of the book, for too little 
research has yet been carried out in the vast mass of literary and 
artistic material produced by these great peoples of the ancient 
Kast to allow of a clear outline and brief survey, such as is possible 
with our own cultural predecessors. Thanks to the peculiar character 
of Indian civilization, its greatest monuments are of uncertain date, 
and, thanks to that of the Chinese language, much that is of profound 
import remains obscure and contentious. Both civilizations are 
remote from our own, so thut few Europeans are working on the vast 
mass of material, whilst the Indians and Chinese have not sufficient 
capacity for severe scientific research to master it themselves. Here, 
therefore, even more than in the case of the chief European civiliza- 
tions, I must be content with tracing a few main trends and giving 
a sketch of what is familiar and what seems essential to me. In 
this first part of my book I propose to deal only with the peoples 
of antiquity ; consequently I shall take into consideration only the 
ancient or “ Sanskrit ”? Indians down to the Gupta period, and the 
ancient Chinese of the Chou, Ch’in, Han, and T’ang periods. 

Both the ancient Indian and the ancient Chinese are among the 
later civilizations of antiquity, and sprang from the soil of earlier, 
highly developed civilizations. In their Rig-veda the Indians have 
blurred the traces of these predecessors, and they did not adopt 
Whatever system of writing may have existed. The Chinese 
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admittedly accepted the writing and culture of the Shang period. 
In each case a timeless monism imagined an original revelation 
to the people in question, but the Indians made out their predecessors 
to have been godless blackskins, whilst the Chinese carricd their own 
history back to include that of their precursors. The fact that a 
form of monism was attained proves, however, that in both cases 
there must have been a previous civilization at least as high as 
Babylonia’s. The Indus and Ganges regions were irrigated, settled, 
and dotted with towns before the irruption of the Indians, just as the 
Hwang-ho region was by the Shang people before it was conquered 
by the Chou tribes. 


THE ANCIENT INDIANS 


RactaAL FORMATION AND Po.uiTricau HiIsTory 


The Indo-Germans, Persians, and Indians appeared at a com- 
paratively late date in the country to the east and south-east of the 
Caspian Sea as emigrants from the primitive homes of solar civiliza- 
tions. We can hardly doubt that the pre-Indo-Germans who, coming 
from the same sphere of solar civilization as later the Medes and 
Persians, had been pushing down into the valleys of the Euphrates 
and Tigris from the Iranian mountains ever since 4000 B.c., and also 
the Sumerians, Elamites, and Kassites, each in turn sent waves of 
immigrant tribes into the valleys of the Indus and Ganges, just as 
the Indians did later. There were probably trade relations between 
Elam and Elamite and Kassite India in pre-Aryan times. The Aryan 
Indians came to India equipped with bronze weapons, and probably 
they had already adopted cremation burials. The countless relics 
of stone weapons and implements and the burial mounds in India 
in which no metal objects are found must be pre-Aryan. The other 
monuments of solar civilization—the stone pillars (menhirs) and 
stone circles, and the dolmens containing metal objects—may in 
part be Aryan, for the Aryan Indians came from the home of solar 
civilization and must have been sun-worshippers, like the Dorians, 
until the loftier speculative thought of the newly rising race gave 
birth within the country to the religion of the Vedas and Upanishads. 
It is true that they brought with them Indra, Mithra, and Varuna, 
the Asvins and the sacrifice of horses and soma, loftier divinities 
and more elaborate rites than any known to the solar religion of 
the Neolithic Age; but still these formed part of a solar religion 
and were much more nebulous than in the Vedas. In spite of certain 
archaic, well-preserved features and in spite of their style (which 

1 The Persians buried their dead uncremated in graves (the tomb of Cyrus) 
even before Zoroaster’s time. In the Rig-veda we find both cremation and burial. 
It is possible that the Indo-Germanic custom of cremation only arose in the lands 
where solar civilization prevailed, and where the Indo-Germans had their 
origin, after the departure of the Perso-Indian peoples. The custom obtained 
among the Dorians and Italie peoples. On the other hand the Persians may have 
abandoned it, not only on grounds of doctrine but partly under Assyrian 


influence. The adoption of cremation pre-supposes a fervent religious adoration 
of fire likewise in the home of the Indo-Germans. 
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was formerly regarded as the prototype of an antique language, 
although in reality it is a literary style, the style of a religious canon, 
uniform, free from dialect, and conventional), the Vedas are of late 
origin, hardly earlier than the seventh century, and belong to the 
period when the national character and the religion of the new, 
Aryan-pre-Aryan race were in process of formation. 

The Vedic poets regarded the enemies who resisted the Aryan 
immigration all as blackskins, disturbers of sacrifice, low savages, the 
contempt of the knights; and later when they were settled all 
along the borders of the civilized country, especially in the south, 
they were regarded as heathen who spoke an uncouth jargon and 
were the abomination of the priests. But it appears from their 
own accounts that these ‘‘ savages ’’ had an advanced urban civiliza- 
tion, with money economy; they had kingdoms of considerable 
size and fortresses, and impressed their opponents by their wealth 
and their knowledge of magic. Many a curse upon “ heartless skin- 
flints ’’, ‘‘ devoid of faith, honour, and sacrifice,”? may have found 
its way into the Vedas as the result of the conflict between knightly 
and urban civilization in the seventh century. Not everything can 
be so explained satisfactorily, for it is too sharp a contradiction of 
the empty formula of the “‘ blackskinned jabberers ’’ and the low 
level of their national culture. 

The Rig-veda gives us the ideas of the period of conquest current 
in the seventh century, some concrete memories (especially of the 
Vasishthas), and a great deal of invention (Indra and Agni lead the 
‘“ five nations ”’ across broad lands and rivers and subdue fortresses 
and tribes by dozens, just as Yahu leads the Children of Israel to 
Palestine and destroys the former inhabitants of the land before 
their advance). But primarily it contains religious speculation, 
monotheistic in tendency. And the whole is a hymnbook sanctified 
by the priests for purposes of sacrifice. From this canon collection 
of hymns we must pick out the scattered historical facts with the 
same caution as from the Jewish Torah; and we must regard the 
descriptions of tribal chiefs, who are essentially ‘‘ cattle-owners ” 
and “‘ those who desire cattle ’’ (warriors) and have no ambition but 
to sacrifice so as to obtain cattle and to become rich so as to sacrifice, 
as counterparts of the prophetic and learned visions of pious Bedouins 
that evolved into the fairy-tales of the Children of Israel in the 
wilderness. In actual fact the Aryan conquerors had skirmishes 
with their more highly civilized and nowise ‘‘ black ” predecessors ; 
gradually they captured the land and then the cities, and mingled 
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with them to form a new race capable of creating a higher civiliza- 
tion. This racial mixture must have begun about 1200-1100 B.c., 
and the process must have been most active in the Ganges basin. 
For there, after 700 B.c. a new civilization arose, the great civiliza- 
tion of India. Like all great civilizations, it began with a religious 
movement from which, as in Judah, there arose the legend of a 
primeval people chosen by God, in close communion with Nature 
and God, pushing into India from the wilderness, and crossing the 
mountains and the Land of the Five Rivers (Punjab) under divine 
guidance; the end is the capture of the Ganges basin and its 
retention by the Bharata, the foundation of the first great kingdom 
in the heart of the future India. 

Sudas, king of the Tritsu, a Bharata tribe and probably the 
dominant one, victoriously repulsed the league of the “‘ Five Peoples ”’ 
on the Parushni. Here Aryans were fighting against Aryans ; other 
songs show that previously the Bharata had conquered the Land 
of the Five Rivers with the Five Peoples. Both parties appealed 
to Indra and Agni; but they decided in favour of Sudas and his 
High Priest Vasishtha, whose descendants preserved the memory 
of the ‘‘ War of the Ten Kings’. It may well be that we have here 
an account of the first conclusion of the Aryan migration of peoples 
in India. The Aryan conquerors of the fertile Ganges basin appear 
as its defenders against the later irruption of their own kindred, 
whom they drive back for good to the less fertile Indus valley. In 
the Ganges basin, thus defended and held, the new racial mixture 
could then begin. The battle must have taken place about 1200 B.c. 

Struggles in the Ganges basin, probably later in date, are 
described in the great heroic epic of the Indians, the Mahabharata. 
From the Bharata people has sprung the State of the sons of Kuru, 
with its capital of Hastinapura (the Elephant City) on the Ganges, 
ruled over by King Santanu. The five sons of Pandu, after a pre- 
liminary partition of the kingdom, overthrow his house in a great 
battle between the Jumna and Drishadvati, in which all the peoples 
that went to make up the later Indian nation are called upon to 
fight and all the heroes of legend find a place. The historical kernel 
of this legendary battle may perhaps be a fresh Aryan migration 
of peoples, or perhaps a change of dynasty in the Kuru kingdom. 
The sons of Pandu are said to have been born in the Himalayas, but 
received their portion of the kingdom in Indraprastha in the heart 
of the “‘ sacred land of the Kurus’’. At any rate Prakshit, the future 
ruler of the Ganges basin, was a scion of the house of Pandu. The 
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struggle did not involve any interruption in the process of racial 
formation, and it cannot be dated. 

In the development of all nations there comes a pause after the 
immigration of important racial components destined to produce 
a new mixed race and a new civilization ; amongst the peoples of 
antiquity this often leads to a total lack of all sources of historical 
knowledge for centuries. Not till the first cultural prime, about five 
hundred years after the beginning of the process of racial mixture, 
is there a revival of tradition, together with great original achieve- 
ments. In the case of the Indians these fragmentary indications of 
the Aryan immigration are followed not only by the unrecorded 
centuries of racial mixture, as with the Greeks or Chinese, but there 
is hardly any recorded history of the actual creative period. One or 
two references to Buddhist Councils, supported by reliable Greek 
statements concerning Alexander’s Indian campaign, enable us to 
calculate the date of the Buddha’s life, but he is the only great 
personality of India’s prime whose dates can be determined. But 
the Buddha was a critical thinker, like Socrates or Confucius in the 
corresponding chronological and evolutional development of the 
Greeks and Chinese. His work pre-supposes a great theorist born, 
like Parmenides and Lao Tzu, some fifty or sixty years earlier. 

This would date the birth of Yajnavalkhya, the first Indian 
classic, at 610-600 B.c. Yajnavalkhya was the father of Indian 
monism. His religious speculation on the Atman was the fruit of 
the religious movement which gave us the songs in the Rig-veda, and 
it constitutes a great spiritual achievement, the crown and consumma- 
tion of those songs. Ata later date those who reduced the Vedic canon 
to a system incorporated the Atman doctrine into the commentaries 
on the Vedas and re-stated it in the spirit of the canon, so that its 
original form was lost. Yajnavalkhya’s was a creative mind, and 
his significance for India was identical with that of Amos for Judah. 
Indian culture begins with a great prophet, not with a poet like 
Homer. He is the first whose name has been handed down, linked 
with his spiritual achievement; the poets, authors of fine lyrics 
and epics as in Judah, who were his contemporaries or followed 
him, are nameless. 

All that incidental and conventional observations in the canon tell 
us of the cultural and social conditions of his time is that the centre of 
gravity of Indian civilization had moved eastwards. Yajnavalkhya’s 
great patron was Janaka, prince of the Videhas, whose territory 
was not in the central provinces between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
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but further east, on the northern bank of the Ganges. There was 
no longer a great kingdom. It seems that the country had broken up 
into countless small States, cities, and principalities, like Palestine 
in the eighth and Greece in the seventh century. Political and 
intellectual life must have been stirring; we hear little of the 
countless feuds, but all the more of literary contests in which princes 
zealous in the cause of instruction offered thousands of cows as prizes 
and cracked the skulls of the defeated scholars—according to the 
feeble and dimmed imagination of the later Brahman schools. 

From the soil of the new monism and the vigorous individualism 
of the first creative period there sprang up a rationalist school which, 
in its many-sided intellectualism, dissolved existing beliefs in 
scepticism and egoism. Siddhartha, of the house of Sakya, the 
Buddha (the Illuminated One), who lived approximately 550-480 B.c., 
was the great thinker who endeavoured to check this disintegration 
by means of his doctrine of the origin of suffering and its subjection. 
He first came forth as a preacher in Benares. King Bimbisara of 
Magadha (on the southern bank of the Ganges) is said to have 
been one of his patrons. In the midst of the small States the Magadha 
kingdom constituted the first step in the formation of larger political 
units of power, just as, in the midst of general individualism, the 
community of the Buddha’s disciples constituted the first step 
towards a universal human community of religion embracing the 
various classes and individuals. In the course of the following 
century the group of disciples developed into a Buddhist church 
which, partly rejecting and partly compromising with the Vedic 
religion, was probably already engaged in establishing a system of 
monks and laity. In the meantime Bimbisara’s dynasty had died 
out (408 B.c.). It was succeeded by the princes of Vaisali (where it 
is said that the first Council was held) and of Bihera (with Patna as 
capital), but neither of these regarded Buddhism as a political power 
which might exercise a decisive influence. 

At this point Alexander the Great made his appearance in India, 
in 827 B.c. He conquered the rulers of the Indus basin, the most 
powerful of whom seems to have been a Puru king. Then he pressed 
forward in 326 as far as the Hyphasis in order to subdue the whole 
Ganges basin; there, however, his troops forced him to turn back, 
and he followed the course of the Indus to the western sea. His 
Indian empire collapsed behind him. Chandragupta (Greek Sandro- 
cottus, 816-296 B.c.), said to be a native of Patna and a man of 
low birth driven into exile by the Nanda princes, took advantage 
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of the Brahman’s hatred of the foreign invaders from Greece, the 
disorders caused by Alexander’s invasion, and yet more those which 
followed his death, in order to establish, with the help of the 
mountaineers, what was at first a small kingdom on the Upper Indus 
in opposition to Alexander’s satraps ; then, when the Puru king was 
murdered by a Greek, he inflamed the nationalism of the warrior 
caste and captured the whole basin of the Indus. At last in 815 he 
overthrew the Nanda dynasty in Patna with the help, it is said, 
of a Brahman Minister, Chanakya. Thereby the first great Indian 
kingdom, embracing the Ganges and the Indus basins, was established. 
Seleucus I, Nicator of Syria, allied himself by intermarriage with 
the new dynasty in his rear, and ceded Eastern Gedrosia, Arachosia, 
and Paropamisus. His ambassador, Megasthenes, describes the new 
State with its capital of Patna as an agricultural country in which 
the Brahmans and the warrior caste constituted the first of seven 
sharply divided castes, and the peasants tilled the soil undisturbed 
amidst contending armies. Chandragupta’s son, Bindusara (296- 
269 B.c.) was as closely allied with Antiochus Soter (281-261 B.c.) 
as was his father with Seleucus. He begged the Greek to send him, 
besides wine and figs, a Sophist so that he might compare Greek 
wisdom with Indian. His son Asoka “ of the kindly glance ”’ (269— 
232 B.c.) extended the boundaries of the empire to their farthest 
limits, from Afghanistan to Central India. Of prime importance was 
his conversion to Buddhism (261 3B.c.), which he confessed to be the 
religion of universal human love and purity (259 B.c.), and established 
as the State religion at the Council of Patna in 250. Above caste and 
above violence, an enlightened, pious, civic spirit of humanity was to 
unite all Indians—nay, all mankind—in an empire of peace and 
reason. Asoka’s edicts are the first monumental written records of 
the Indian pcople, and likewise a final summing up of the doctrine of 
the Buddhist church in its purest form. The new State church, with 
its monasteries and its begging monks, enriched by kings and citizens, 
soon began to rule and to degenerate. Whilst it was spreading beyond 
the frontiers of the kingdom and penetrating among the masses, to 
which it adapted its teaching, the State decayed. In the year 178 B.c. 
a general made an end of the reign of the glorious dynasty. The new 
Sunga dynasty (178-66 B.c.) began its *rule by persecuting the 
Buddhists, and the monasteries were compelled to disgorge some of 
their plunder. 

The period of the Chandragupta dynasty (816-178 3B.c.) is the 
‘ Alexandrian epoch” of the first Indian civilization, a period of 
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enlightened citizenship, of flourishing industry, art, and scholarship 
within a great military and bureaucratic State governed by a monarch. 
After a revolutionary period, of which we have no record—later the 
Buddhists called Bimbisara’s dynasty the “‘ dynasty of patricides ’’»— 
the second prime of this civilization must have followed, beginning 
about 400 B.c. and lasting till nearly 100 B.c. Then civilization and 
the State were disintegrated by internal disorders. 

Even in the days of Asoka new Greek kingdoms (Gandhara art?) 
had sprung up and spread towards the Indus, thanks to the secession 
of Greek satraps from Syria and campaigns of conquest south- 
eastwards. Inthe second century there were Greek “ kings of India” 
ruling in the Land of the Five Rivers, side by side with the Sunga 
dynasty in the Ganges basin. They were overthrown about 100 B.c. 
by a tempestuous invasion from the north of peoples known as 
Yiieh-chi according to Chinese and Sakas according to Persian 
sources. Before long the whole of North-western India was under 
the sway of a Saka dynasty (the Scythians?). King Kanishka (from 
A.D. 78—the Scythian era) became an ardent Buddhist, and it was 
under him, at the Council of Kashmir, that the popular form of the 
Buddhist religion was first formulated. Asvaghosha, the classical 
biographer of the Buddha, was his contemporary. 

The invasion of north-western India by the Scythians was an 
important event in the development of Indian civilization because 
the infusion of new blood produced a new race which reached its 
cultural prime in the fifth century, reviving and consummating the 
ancient culture of the earlier race in the Punjab. Under the dynasty 
founded by Gupta in a.p. 290 India’s last great poets and scholars 
appeared in the period between the fifth and seventh centuries, and 
all were now known by name. Drama took its place as a leading 
branch of literature, and beside it the elegiac and epigrammatic 
lyric and the romance flourished. Learning (astronomy, medicine, 
and grammar) assumed its final form in lists and text-books. The 
great systems of philosophy and the classic epics were cast in their 
final form. Kalidasa, the greatest of these later classics, may have 
lived at the court of Chandragupta II (a.p. 402-18) in Malava in the 
Punjab. In the Punjab also, in the sixth century, lived Asanga, the 
monk who carried Mahayana, or popular Buddhism, to its extremest 
development. 

Since the first century a.D. Buddhism had reached China and cap- 
tured it. It is chiefly upon Buddhist pilgrims from China (Fa-hsien, 
A.D. 400-414, and Hsiian-Tsang, A.D. 629-645) that we depend for 
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accounts of Indian conditions at this time. From their reports we learn 
that in the seventh century Mahayana Buddhism was dominant in 
northern India, whilst the older Hinayana Buddhism had transferred 
its centre of gravity to the south. The two schools were in conflict. 
From the sixth century onwards Jain Buddhism, a degenerate 
variety, was rising to power in the Vallabhi kingdom (Gujarat). 
But in addition to the Buddhist sects there had long been a fourth 
rival: a popular form of mysticism had arisen from Brahman 
speculation, and this was now assuming the offensive against 
Buddhism. The revival of classical poetry (the epics) and scholarship 
(the Vedas) in the Gupta kingdom must have given the initial impulse 
to this new popular religion; the Hindu religion arose, a popular 
form of Brahmanism. Kumarila (a.p. 720) founded it in order to 
oppose Buddhism, and it derived its name from the land of the Indus, 
where the Vedas had their home and the most recent civilization its 
centre of gravity. But after the disappearance of the Gupta dynasty 
(about A.D. 580) the political centre of gravity of the whole civilization 
shifted to Central India, to the Deccan. Here about 500 the 
Chalukya, a royal house from northern India, had founded a kingdom 
which, although it was partitioned in 630, yet persisted for several 
centuries. In the Deccan, too, Sankarakarya (788-820 B.c.) was born, 
at whose hand the Hindu religion received its final scholarly form, in 
association with the Vedanta philosophy. The new teaching proved 
stronger than Buddhism, even in its Mahayana form ; it soon cap- 
tured northern and central India; about 1200 Buddhism had almost 
died out in India. 

The second Indian civilization was the fruit of a Scythian-Indian 
racial mixture in the Land of the Five Rivers and the adjoining 
territory, and it was at its prime between a.p. 400 and 800; about 
900 the last creative era came to an end. A hundred years 
later the Mohammedans appeared in India, and after centuries of 
struggle they overthrew the Hindu princes and the Hindu religion. 


CONSTITUTION AND GROWTH OF SOCIAL CLASSES 


The sources of India’s political histoty, like those of her social 
and economic history, are naturally scanty and lacking in chrono- 
logical landmarks. Here, too, our chief sources are the Brahman and 
Buddhist canons, and of course the material they provide is in 
accordance with the canon, that is, in harmony with its inventions and 
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aims (“‘laws’’). In consequence of this poverty of material and of 
its permeation especially with Brahman theories, the process of 
development appears beautifully simple and clear. The patriarchal 
and knightly agricultural State springs from the primitive state in 
which the Aryan peoples lived; the priest gains the mastery over 
kings and knights ; then comes a Buddhist counter-tendency ; the 
castes are the fruit of the struggle of Aryan—pure blood against a 
lower race. But in fact the story was by no means so simple. The 
Vedic poems are late ; when they (the Rig-veda) were composed in the 
seventh century B.c., some five hundred years had passed since the 
period of immigration, as was the case in Greece when the nucleus of 
the Iliad was composed. The conditions described in the Rig-veda 
are not those of the immigration period but of the seventh century, as 
they appeared to the rising Brahman caste (though the Brahmans did 
not at that time yet constitute a separate class), in whom religious 
speculation focussed, and to the warrior nobility whose sacrifice’ 
were invested with a deeper religious meaning by the new prophets ; 
in just the same way the Iliad describes Greek knights of the eighth 
century and not Proto-Achzans and Proto-Dorians. And in the 
process these Brahmans invented aprimitive reign of Nature (including 
in it a few genuine facts from the history of early times), just as the 
Rechabites did in Judah, or later Tacitus or Rousseau. Of course in 
the seventh century the Aryan race was no longer pure in the basins 
of the Indus and the Ganges. No immigrant people keeps itself 
racially pure for five centuries, and the surest proof that the Indians 
of the seventh century were a mixed race is the fact that they gave 
birth to the new Indian civilization. Without racial mixture they 
would have remained culturally barren, halting just upon the Aryan 
plane which, when compared with the Indian, was barbarism. It is 
very significant that in the Vedas the ‘‘ goat-nosed blackamoor ”’ has 
become the type of the original, native Indian in the basin of the 
Indus : the immigrants had in the meantime gained the upper hand 
throughout northern India and, being sufficiently mature to stress 
racial differences scientifically, they were conscious of the distinction 
between northern and central Indians, civilized Indians and 
Dravidians. That distinction was erroneously transferred to the 
earliest times and interpreted as a distinction between immigrant 
Aryans and the indigenous inhabitants of northern India. They had 
forgotten altogether that fair-skinned, civilized peoples had been 
Settled in the basins of the Indus and Ganges, and that they had in- 
termarried with these. Under the influence of Brahman fabrications 
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and speculation, the Indians of the Indus and Ganges—the 
civilized Indians who believed in the Vedas—now began to feel that 
they were ‘‘ Aryans ’’, and to keep their race pure from the infusion of 
inferior, especially dark, blood ; and did in fact produce a new and 
pure, but nowise Aryan, breed in the castes of the Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas ; but this purity of breed was a culmination, not a 
beginning. 

If we wish to ascertain how the social classes grew up in India, we 
must throw off the trammels of the fabrications of the Brahman 
canon, try to disentangle the conditions of the seventh century as 
depicted in the Rig-veda from the fanciful imaginings about a primi- 
tive era (as in the case of Homer), and deduce later social conditions 
from the Vedic speculations (the Upanishads). We have only one 
fixed chronological landmark: about 800 B.c. there were seven 
sharply defined castes, and Brahman enlightenment was so powerful 
as to enable the peasants to work in comparative peace, undisturbed 
by the feuds of the princes. That was what struck Megasthenes, the 
Greek foreigner, particularly ; of course, he exaggerated what sur- 
prised him and stated the facts too rigidly and unconditionally ; for 
side by side with the castes Buddhism flourished. Only a few decades 
later it overthrew the supremacy of Brahmanism, and in Asoka’s 
reign a powerful monarchy and an urban citizen class had set their 
stamp upon the country and civilization, even in the eyes of foreigners. 

The hymns of the Rig-veda portray for the most part the social 
conditions of the seventh century B.c., but present them in the form 
of a conventionalized picture of the immigration period. The 
dominant class was a knightly aristocracy who felt themselves to be 
“the people’ and identified themselves with the freemen of the 
immigration period. In actual fact there were other freemen, 
peasants who upheld their claim to their ancient lands in this 
and the following period, but they soon came to count for nothing 
beside the rising knights and priests. The knights were the heirs to 
the ancient assemblies of freemen; they elected the princes and 
ratified their titles, they held counsel on public affairs and decided 
questions of war and peace. When we hear of “‘ halls” for popular 
assemblies in the strongholds and village settlements, the houses of 
the nobility are meant, where the companies of noble clansmen held 
counsel, pronounced judgment, and amused themselves. As for the 
rest of the people, only those receive notice who were of importance 
to the nobility, just as in the Jliad: the makers of chariots and the 
smiths, who provided the warriors with chariots of war and armour, 
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the sacrificial adepts who helped or represented the prince or head of 
the house in his religious duties, and the bards and heralds. The 
knights surrounded the princes and had already undermined their 
authority to a great extent, depressing them to the position of equals, 
though prim inter pares. Noble knights and their wives—ladies like 
Helen and Penelope—were occupied with their festivals and feuds, 
sacrifices, contests, and wars in all manner of leagues. The Vedic 
religion and the cult of the dead prevailed among them. In this 
society there was scope for the new religious speculation concerning 
release from death, and for the heroic epic which told of the feats of 
the period of immigration and the war between the sons of Kuru and 
the sons of Pandu. 

The actual protagonists of this rising Indian civilization, the 
creative spirits who gave birth to the religious movement and from 
whose midst sprang the majority of the Vedic hymns, the nucleus of 
the Mahabharata, and Yajnavalkhya, the first great classic of Indian 
civilization, belonged at first neither to the knightly nor the priestly 
class. About 700 B.c. a process of social ascent must have been 
going on in India, like that of the knights in Germany about 1150 or 
the court nobility and citizens about 1700. Probably, as in Greece, 
it first gave birth to the new class of knights and later to that of the 
priests. All that is blotted out in the records that have come down 
tous. Yajnavalkhya and Sandilya appear as Brahmans in accordance 
with the canon, that is, the legend invented by the new Brahman 
school—just as to the Jews Amos came to be a minor prophet in 
comparison with Moses. Brahmans dominated the tradition through 
which the Vedas and epics were handed down ; they created the canon 
and transformed it by means of omissions, transpositions, and 
commentaries, but not by means of falsification, for its substance was 
divine and holy. When we find in the Vedic hymns that the knights 
with their natural priesthood of kings and heads of houses play a 
dominant part in comparison with the professional priests (purohita), 
we have there a proof that the knights were moulded to a social class 
before the Brahmans, and that the priesthood, though its inception 
may have been simultaneous, rose later to a position of power. 

The religious thought of the Indian revival was directed towards 
release from death. Side by side with the new and loftier deities 
there was a development of sacrifices to the dead (horse and snake 
Sacrifices) and of the orgiastic cult of the elixir and food of life (soma). 
Yajnavalkhya preached salvation by the merging of self in the 
Universal One, in monism. At the present day at least, his teaching 
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‘is linked with a doctrine of the migration of souls according to merit or 
guilt, and of re-birth in a higher or lower social position. This 
doctrine and the social conditions of the period from the seventh to 
the fourth century B.c. gave rise to the castes in India. 

In the first instance Brahman thought, moulded by great prophets, 
was a universal doctrine of salvation for all mankind, a release from 
fear and superstition through true understanding and right conduct. 
According to this teaching everyone can attain freedom and bliss like 
Yajnavalkhya through a right understanding of the essence of the 
universe and a right valuation of earthly possessions. We can still 
discern the universally human quality of the original idea in the 
scholastic doctrine which was finally evolved, of the path traversed 
from the disciple learning the blessed knowledge to the house-father, 
thence to the hermit in the forest and the saint, the path to which the 
canon, especially that of the Brahmans, points. Every man can 
tread that path, and in the Buddha’s time, shortly after Yajnavalkhya, 
many did who were certainly not Brahmans by birth. The Brahman 
caste was only in process of formation and beginning to close its 
ranks, and the Vedas did not then constitute a completed canon 
reserved by the Deity for the twice-born only. 

But naturally it was the most advanced circles that first accepted 
the new doctrine of salvation, and those were the nobility. 
Yajnavalkhya and Sandilya debated before princes and noble lords 
and ladies in society. These classes, too, were in process of formation, 
their ranks were open to admit the able and energetic from below, 
they were enthusiastic supporters of progress, and they possessed the 
necessary matcrial resources alike for the great sacrifices and rites by 
which a better lot in life and death might be ensured, and for cultured 
leisure and new ideals. It was the knights who first accepted Vedic 
religious thought, just as in Greece it was they who first accepted 
Homer. When they closed their ranks to those below and became 
reactionary, Vedic religious thought became their own particular 
possession and they stamped it with their own character. 

Meanwhile the new religious thought had given birth to a new 
priesthood, the Brahmans. Quite automatically the prophets and 
sacrificial adepts had developed into the professional representatives 
of a new system of knowledge. It was necessary to learn the elaborate 
sacrificial rites if they were to be performed correctly and efficaciously, 
and the new, saving perception developed into scholastic knowledge, 
handed down and elucidated with accurate precision ; this meant, of 
course, that it had to be reconciled with existing beliefs if it was to 
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reach the broad masses. As a matter of course the Brahmans allied 
themselves with the dominant aristocracy. The princes and nobles 
had accepted this philosophy, they made use of it and paid for it, 
fostered it by means of contests and the institution of sacrifices, and 
were proud of the new and precious knowledge and eager for the 
promised and very practical benefits of these magic rites, in which they 
had faith. The Brahmans rose to the position of an aristocracy, a 
new aristocracy of knowledge and intellect side by side with the 
aristocracy of the sword ; soon they claimed a position even higher 
than that of the aristocracy of the sword and endeavoured, as masters 
of the whole domain of religion, learning, and art, and as the 
possessors of traditional wisdom and creators of the canon, to ensure 
that position for themselves. The aristocracy of the knights had 
made the princes dependent upon themselves, and now the Brahmans 
made the knights dependent upon themselves in the name of God and 
reason. That could not, of course, be accomplished without a severe 
struggle: when we find an emphatic declaration that at the royal 
sacrifice the Brahmans are to sacrifice among the warriors, we discern 
a point where the representatives of the sacred book were not 
victorious in their struggle for supremacy. 

Beside the knights and priests a citizen class arose, as was every- 
where the case. They, too, came under the sway of the new culture 
which, like every culture, sought to penetrate further and further 
into the masses of the people. The artisan and the merchant were 
allowed to participate in the knowledge of the Vedas, and even the 
peasant was admitted to share in the sacrificial and redemptive 
wisdom. At its inception the new religious thought was inspired by 
communion with Nature and aspiration towards Nature, and sought 
universal salvation through natural reason and oneness with Nature. 
This led to the fabrication of an ideal of natural life, regarded in its 
timeless aspect as the free life of peasants and warriors (an aristocracy 
of landowners and a commonality of free peasants), and in its 
historical aspect as the tribal freedom of the period of immigration. 
Brahman theorists loved the peasant as the prototype of usefulness 
and simplicity, as the nourisher of mankind in close communion with 
Earth, and as the representative of rational humanity, pleasing to 
God, and at times they even succeeded in securing peace in which he 
might carry on his labours, in the form of a truce of God between the 
armies. To the class of sacrificial adepts the peasant was welcome as 
one who paid them honour and bought rites and spells, and was 
willing that the ancient religious rites out of which the new thought 
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had grown should be revived for practical purposes in harmony with 
the ideas of the nobility. The citizens, too, had their part in the new 
culture ; they stood for reason, through which they had risen in the 
wake of the nobility and priests, and they paid well, for the cities 
were growing rich, and aped the higher classes until they developed 
their own cultural forms as the fruit of reflection. 

These were the three classes, similar to those which we have seen 
growing up amongst quite different peoples. In the corresponding 
process of evolution in Greece the knights and citizens took a more 
prominent part than the priests (Delphi); in Persia the three were 
grouped very much as they were in India. So, too, the further march 
of events was similar. Everywhere the citizens came to be the 
dominant class and the influence of the nobility waned. Priests in 
Persia and Sophists in Greece (the Brahmans were something between 
the two) dominated society. How was it that in India castes arose, 
that is, classes determined by birth and occupation and held together 
by a religious bond ? 

Indian religious thought is monotheistic-monist in character, that 
is to say its goal is timelessly eternal, divine Being as the essence of the 
universe and the salvation of the individual by absorption and 
return into the Eternity which was from the beginning. Earthly 
conditions and the differentiation of the individual had to be explained 
in the light of the essence of the One. Class distinctions as well as the 
different lots of men were explained by a man’s conduct, which was 
right or wrong according to his knowledge and passions : in accord- 
ance with his merit or guilt he was born and born again until he 
reached the goal of re-union with the Divine. 

It was partly this theory which produced the caste system: 
actual “human beings’, the representatives of the three higher 
castes, were known as ‘the twice-born’’; they it was who could 
attain salvation through knowledge of the Vedas—the Brahmans, 
the Kshatriyas (knights and warriors) and the Vaisyas (peasants and 
merchants). The “‘ once-born ’’, united in the fourth caste of Sudras, 
all the proletariat, had no access to the Vedas and could not, therefore, 
attain salvation and eternal Being; they were destined from all 
eternity to serve and to be extinguished by death. The way to union 
with God led through certain stages of life on earth ; such stages of 
eternity were the classes, which were expressions of a divine plan, the 
appointed form to which the re-incarnated returned, eternal Being. 
This form was the fruit of speculation upon Being and re-incarnation. 
There was no injustice involved in it, for everyone who was ‘‘ human ”’ 
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was capable of receiving education and knowledge by the divine will, 
and it rested with himself whether he would rise in the next life and 
be born in a higher caste till he attained to absolute unity with the One. 

This element of speculative thought, which sought to explain 
everything in the world as regulated by reason and in harmony with 
eternal Being, united with social conditions to produce the caste 
system. Wherever an aristocracy of knights arises it tends to close 
its ranks and become an isolated caste and at the same time a class 
distinguished by birth and occupation. In Sparta the knights 
united to form a dominant class of landowners and warriors which 
barely tolerated the merchants and reduced the peasants to helots 
whose lot was unending servitude. This example shows particularly 
clearly what contribution the dominant arstocracy had to make to 
the Indian caste system : it was due to them that “ good birth ” was 
stressed as a prerequisite of true humanity—noble birth, that is, 
viewed in the light other than that of religious speculation; the 
indissoluble connection between birth and occupation seemed natural 
and obvious. Five hundred years after the Dorian immigration the 
Spartan knights represented themselves as “‘ Dorians ’’, a conquering, 
ruling class within the nation, of pure blood, as contrasted with the 
lower classes who were of alien blood, inferior, defeated ; and it was on 
this that they based their claim to supremacy. The class of 
Kshatriyas in India were comparable with the Spartan knights ; they 
did not arise till about 700 B.c., but they were closely welded ; 
whilst their class was in process of formation they accepted the new 
Vedic culture as readily as did the Spartans Homer’s heroic epic, but 
afterwards they closed their ranks to those below with equal harshness 
in.the effort to defeat the claim to power of the rising popular masses, 
and proclaimed themselves to be ‘“‘ Aryans”’ and a ruling class by 
birth and occupation. They were forced to admit the Brahmans to 
share their privileges, but they admitted the peasantry and the 
citizens unwillingly and only as inferiors. They made helots of the 
proletariat, the ‘‘ blackskins ”’. Following the example of the knights, 
each class was based upon birth and occupation; the three upper 
classes came to be regarded as ‘“‘ Aryans ”’ in contrast to the inferior 
race; they alone might participate in the Vedas and the “ sacred 
thread ” of the Sutras. Brahman religious speculation ensured the 
dominance of the two upper classes for alltime. It was not altogether 
in harmony with the theoretical basis of the doctrine of caste 
that the Brahmans, like the knights, laid stress on pure blood and 
ancestry. But ‘‘caste’’ was now identical with “‘colour’’; the 
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proletariat, being “‘ coloured ’’, remained beyond the pale of salvation, 
and the conquered indigenous population were represented as 
‘* Dravidians ’’, like the savages who were met with between 700 and 
600 B.c. and were despised as uncivilized. And in actual fact, in 
spite of centuries of intermarriage, the Indians of the Indus and 
Ganges basins were fair-skinned in comparison with them, whilst 
within the sphere of the Aryan castes the Brahmans succeeded on the 
whole, by the careful avoidance of Dravidians, in remaining fairer 
than the average civilized Indian. It must be remembered that for a 
time the infiltration of immigrant waves of white ruling tribes— 
Scythians—into the land continued. 

Thus if we regard the development of Indian civilization in the 
light of conditions obtaining amongst peoples of a similar level of 
culture, and of its own earliest intellectual products, instead of basing 
our knowledge on the inadequate information provided by Indian 
scholarship, the rise of the caste system between 600 and 300 B.c. 
becomes a simple matter. Pythagoras stood at approximately the 
cultural level of Yajnavalkhya,; he too preached world unity and 
salvation through rational piety and even re-incarnation, and he too, 
starting from the fundamental idea of his system and of an aristo- 
cratic society which he loved and which cleaved to him, arrived at 
something akin to caste—the esoterics and exoterics—although, 
indeed, his idea was rather more akin to that of Confucius. Plato 
created a loftier type of Utopian caste State, based upon his own 
rationalist demands and upon Spartan models. Out of like ideals 
and social conditions like schemes arose. Throughout Egypt at a 
later date priests whose thoughts were fixed upon eternity created, 
in the name of divine unity and reason, a meagre counterpart of the 
Indian castes on a much lower plane, based upon a system in which 
all occupations were impersonally hereditary. 

The Brahman system must have completed the first stage of its 
growth about 300 B.c. The Brahmans were the chief opponents of 
the Greek conquerors and were, in spite of their timeless and 
disintegrating ideals of salvation, nationalists in the struggle for their 
own culture. Chandragupta founded his great kingdom with their help 
and that of the knights, as a liberator from the yoke of the barbarians 
and criminals. Megasthenes tells of seven strictly separate castes in 
the third century. : 

Long before the completion of this first stage in the growth of the 
caste system the Buddha arose (born about 550 B.c.) with a doctrine 
of salvation that was neither aristocratic nor speculative, and was 
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bound to clash with the growing caste system and come into conflict 
with its principal protagonists, the Brahmans and knights. It made 
its appeal to all mankind ; a simple and rational formula, accessible 
and comprehensible to all, was to bring salvation to all. The Vedas 
were no longer necessary for salvation. But even this doctrine of 
salvation to mankind, like Yajnavalkhya’s, had to permeate a large 
social class and compromise with older doctrines if it was to influence 
men’s minds. The citizens had meantime become the intellectually 
dominant class, that is the Vaisya caste in the Brahman system 
which had been kept under by the two upper castes. They were ripe 
for the acceptance of a loftier religion of their own, and ready to take up 
the cudgels against the Brahmans and knights. The great kings, who 
were also suffering everywhere from embarrassing restrictions imposed 
by the power of the dominant priests and nobles, supported this 
tendency of the urban population to rise in the social scale, willingly 
lending the assistance of their mercenary armies which had to be paid 
out of the citizens’ taxes—there was no longer any use for the 
knights in warfare. Chandragupta was still dependent on the upper 
classes ; especially from the Brahmans he appears to have received 
much help. But Buddhism must have been already a perceptible 
force in his and Megasthenes’ lifetime; it would appear that 
Megasthenes obtained his information from Brahmans, since he is 
silent on the subject. Asoka, by accepting Buddhism as the official 
State religion (about 250 B.c.) led the rising citizen class to a complete 
victory, and a new ruling class was added to the two already existing 
and compelled their unwilling recognition. 

But Buddhism as a citizen religion, hostile to the Brahmans and 
the Vedas, was no longer the teaching of the Buddha. It had absorbed 
much that was of Vedic origin, in particular the doctrine of the wheel 
of births that must be brought to a standstill. It was no longer 
widely different from Vedic doctrine ; in particular the adoption of 
the theory of re-incarnation made the doctrine of caste tenable even 
to Buddhists, although the Brahmans and knights were no longer the 
dominant castes, the Sudras were no longer denied all prospect of 
salvation, and the monastic orders ignored caste. Moreover, shortly 
after its victory the citizen class closed its ranks to those below just 
as the nobility had done at an earlier date. The citizens were glad 
that the proletariat should be confined within the trammels of caste ; 
they sought to ally themselves with the higher castes and adopted 
certain of their customs and ideas. Thus the caste system survived 
the triumph of Buddhism ; it outlived its prime under the kings of 
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Chandragupta’s dynasty and, together with the whole Brahman doc- 
trine, found support in the great kings and princes when Buddhism, 
with its monasteries enriched by the State, its domineering 
monastic superiors wielding a plenitude of worldly power, and its 
host of begging monks, was felt to be as cramping and burdensome as 
formerly the Brahmans and knights with their sacrifices and their 
claims. The ruling classes—Brahmans, nobility, and propertied 
citizens—joined in resisting the monks and the penniless masses. 
Bourgeois Buddhism came into conflict with mass Buddhism and 
took the part of the Brahmans, who had elaborated their teaching in 
a scholarly and systematic spirit and were making a vigorous stand 
against the proletariat (the Sudras). Internal social conflicts 
must have worked themselves out under a religious guise; the 
propertied classes against the proletariat, the State against the 
monastic church, fought as the representatives of different creeds 
and sects, different philosophic systems. 

When the centre of gravity of the kingdom shifted westwards and 
the Scythian kings rose to power and ruled the Indus basin, Buddhism 
once more gained a position of vantage. The Buddhists won the 
support of the barbarian kings for their own faith in its popular 
form. The aliens had no interest in maintaining the power of the 
Brahmans, who denied them the privileges of the Vedas, hated them as 
barbarians, and despised them as Sudras ; nor had they any interest 
in the bourgeois Buddhism of the Ganges cities which were not under 
their rule. Resistance to the barbarians breathed fresh vigour into 
Brahmanism in the East. It now gained ground everywhere at the 
expense of Buddhism and assumed its final form as a system and a 
social organization. In opposition to the abstract, intellectual 
Hinayana Buddhism and to the barbarian mass Buddhism of the 
Scythian kings, a new religious movement sprang up which revived 
the ancient gods amongst the people and (in the west) gave birth to 
the second Indian civilization between the fifth and ninth centuries 
A.D. The Gupta kings (A.D. 890 and onwards) sought a link with the 
memory of Chandragupta and aspired to be liberators from alien rule 
and saviours of India’s ancient culture, and although they were 
tolerant and came to terms with Buddhism, yet their courtly culture, 
the new classical Indian culture, was rooted in ancient Vedic and epic 
tradition. Whilst mass Buddhism reached its consummation at the 
hands of Asanga in the fifth century in the Indus basin, Brahmanism 
became a powerful rival of bourgeois Buddhism in the Ganges basin. 
Brahmanism, too, evolved a doctrine adapted to the masses, 
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Hinduism, which completed the first stage of its growth and triumphed 
about a.D. 800. This new popular religion was monotheistic in its 
Brahmanical essence, but polytheistic and materialist in its popular 
development; it destroyed Buddhism and was accepted as the 
general Indian philosophic creed. At the hands of Sankarakarya, a 
native of central India, it was carried to consummation. Its greatest 
monuments are found by the mouth of the Ganges, in Orissa, and in 
south-eastern India, territories which did not form part of the 
ancient home of Aryan civilization. In this religion, too, the castes 
were maintained, but certain Hindu sects rejected them altogether. 
We see, therefore, as the final stage of development and the outcome 
of a compromise between the classes and masses of India, a state in 
which all parties received their due under the aegis of an Indo- 
Brahman religious philosophy, in which none could oppress another, 
and which showed signs of incipient materialist influences and dis- 
integration, in spite of castes and sects. Birth, wealth, and know- 
ledge conferred power ; there were means of social ascent open to the 
masses, and, in the general disintegration, everyone looked after his 
own interests, his own well-being on earth, and his own salvation. 
The populace no longer possessed the vigour necessary for the 
achievement of great deeds, but a sentiment of cultural unity pre- 
vailed, nourished by religion and strong enough to hold out against the 
assault of Islamic and Christian conquerors. Here, as with the Jews 
and Persians, the divided popular masses, lacking the strength to 
produce a ruler from their own midst, ultimately came to tolerate 
alien domination. But neither release from the caste system which 
Islamism brought in its train, nor admission to the new ruling class 
on conversion, had power to destroy the Hindu religion. 
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The Jewish view of the universe was wholly religious, that of the 
Greeks wholly philosophical (at least in the second phase of their 
civilization), whilst that of the Persians, Indians, and Chinese stands 
midway between religion and philosophy, the Persians inclining 
rather towards religion and the Chinese towards fully developed 
philosophy. The Indians occupy a position between the two ; theirs 
is @ monistic religion of salvation, evolving on the one hand as 
monotheism, on the other as the formulation of systems. Here we 
have philosophy and religion quite unseparated and inseparably 
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interlocked ; monism remained embryonic, the several varieties of 
monotheism formed additional embryos, and all were mutually 
dependent, germinating and growing in intcrlacing confusion. 

The first prime of the first Indian civilization began about 700 B.c., 
so that the racial mixture from which it sprang must have begun in 
the Ganges basin about 1200 B.c. We may assume, therefore, that the 
immigration of the Indian Aryans, after their separation from the 
Persian Aryans, took place in the foregoing century (1300-1200 B.c.). 
The Indian Aryans brought with them a religion which marked a 
considerable advance upon the Neolithic solar religion : a Trinity of 
great gods, Mithra, Indra, and Varuna, appears to have been common 
to all the Aryans. We cannot tell how far the other Vedic gods, who 
are supposed to be of Aryan origin, were anything more than names 
in the period of migration. Even the three great gods are known to 
us only in the forms which they assumed in later Indian and Persian 
religious thought, in which their development and characterization 
took altogether contrary directions. Most likely even the principal 
gods had not assumed very distinct forms in the Aryan period. 
Their descent from the ancient solar gods, Man and Her, must have 
been more perceptible than in the Vedas where, in addition to them, 
the solar brothers themselves, the Asvins, with their sister Surya, 
the daughter of the sun, have survived as separate divine figures, 
besides Manu as the first hero and first man, and Hari as the divine 
hero. In addition to beliefs concerning the pantheon or Aryan 
Trinity, there must have been beliefs concerning fire and an elixir 
of life playing a part in the thought of the common Aryan stock : 
it appears that the Aryan Indians burned their dead, and crushed 
an intoxicating drink out of the soma herb for the purposes of their 
orgies. 

In India the immigrant Aryans must have found religions which 
likewise had their origin in Neolithic solar religion. The burial 
mounds, which are wholly in character with the Stone Age, were 
certainly the property of the pre-Arvan population, and it is unlikely 
that all the menhirs and stone circles are Aryan. These religions 
were easily fused with Aryan ideas ; as they were themselves already 
adapted to a southern land, they may have helped to hasten the 
adaptation of newly imported elements. _ 

Indra must have been the chief god of the immigrants; he was 
doubtless their leader during the immigration, then the royal god 
of the new rulers and of the country where the intermarriage of 
Aryans and pre-Aryans began and was soon accelerated, thanks to 
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a process of cultural fusion which was all the easier because of 
religious similarity. Inthe Vedic hymns we can still clearly recognize 
in Indra the ancient Stone Age solar hero; the efforts of more 
advanced religious thought to sublimate him were defeated because 
he had acquired so definite a character in a less pretentious age, 
and because of his strong associations with ancient conditions and 
social organisms. He was the strong, gigantic hero with long hair, 
fair or red; he bore the sacred weapon, overcame the ‘“‘ enemy ”’ 
or serpent with it in the New Year’s fight, castrated and killed him ; 
he cleft the mountain-side and set the “ wives ”’ free from imprison- 
ment in the cave; he created the world, ruled it as the first king, 
and maintained order in it as a terrible warrior who overcame all 
enemies by his might. We have echoes of primitive ideas dating 
from the Stone Age in the constant reference to him as “ the bull ”’, 
in the statement that his enemy is the son of the cow Danu—also, 
therefore, a bull—and that the ‘‘ wives” are cows. The fight with 
the dragon and the creation of the world after the cleaving of the 
‘“mountain ”? reminds us of Babylonia; possibly the explanation 
is to be found in a pre-Aryan colonization of northern India by 
Elamites or Kassites. In the Vedic hymns there is no reference to 
the birth and death of the divine hero; the sole relic of the ancient 
connection with a belief in resurrection is the close association of 
Indra with the soma sacrifice. Indra was, in fact, the god of the 
soma drink, he loved the intoxicant best of all the gods; with it he 
inspired and braced himself and his followers in the orgies, so that 
they might be victorious. The Indra of the Vedas is an eternal god 
and has no longer any connection with death. Gods and mortals 
are distinct. The sacrifice of the bull and the orgies in which the 
bull’s blood confers strength and immortality have been transformed 
into a magic drink which inspires and braces gods and men. It is 
only in the epics that we still find the divine orphan child in all his 
helplessness and the god who dies miserably in the person of a human 
hero. Probably this liberation of Indra from birth and death did 
not take place till about 700 B.c., at the beginning of the great era 
of Vedic religious thought which produced the new pantheon. At 
least the fervent adoration of Indra in the soma cult of the Vedic 
hymns gives us the impression of freshness and youth. In that case 
Indra, the royal warrior god of the period of intermarriage before 
700, would still have known birth and death. But it may be that 
even before the Vedic era the god first began to lose his human 
traits by a purely intellectual process of adaptation to an older 
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civilization, approximately on the Babylonian plane. Indra is 
extraordinarily like the Babylonian Enlil as a god of the storm and 
the empire. It is possible that his home was in Indraprastha in 
the land of the Kurus (the place of his birth and grave in the popular 
cult), although in the Vedic hymns he has no local associations 
and is confined to no one kingdom. In that case the revival in the 
seventh century would be explained by his relation to the soma cult 
and by the romantic ideas concerning a primitive era prevailing 
in the religious movement which brought a new flowering-time to 
Indian civilization; Indra, the god of princes and warriors, had 
to receive his due, since it was the knights who were absorbing the 
new culture. At any rate there was a time when Indian civilization 
touched the Babylonian plane before it could rise higher. 

Mithra and Varuna, too, with Surya and Rudra, may have 
belonged to a pantheon on the Babylonian plane before they took 
their place in classical, Vedic religious thought. Mithra and Varuna 
must at one time have been the two year-brothers ; that is shown 
by the fact that the animals offered in sacrifice to the one were light, 
to the other dark, and that the former was worshipped as the creator 
of the day, Agni (fire) in the morning, and the other as the creator 
of night, Agni in the evening. They were the sun by day and the 
sun by night, and the sun was the eye of both. Later Mithra receded 
into the background and Surya, the solar planet, took his place. 
Varuna, as a dark god, became the god of the nocturnal heavenly 
bodies, and also of the depths, the sea, and the waters under the 
earth (Ea, Poseidon). We have indications of a partition of the 
universe into the realms of the air and the earth and the waters, 
besides the principal heavenly bodies. Just as in Babylonia there 
was a storm god, Adad, beside Enlil, Ea, and Shamash, so in India 
there was Rudra, the thunderstorm, with a red face and blue hair 
and belly, beside Indra, Varuna, and Surya. Vishnu, the great 
runner, who, like the sun hero of the earliest times, traversed the 
universe in three strides, was at first less prominent than these. 
The fact that the female divinity corresponding to the Babylonian 
Ishtar, Indra’s consort and paramour and the goddess of sexual 
life, plays quite a minor part in the Vedas is clearly due to the 
religious outlook of the seventh century, which was one of mono- 
theistic monism, and was later of a sacerdotal character ; her temple 
prostitutes in historic times are proof of her existence in the pre- 
Vedic period. 

The golden age of Indian civilization began about 700 B.c. with 
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a religious movement, so it appears. It seems that all manner of 
prophets arose, as in Judah before Amos, and that all manner of 
orgiastic doctrines of salvation found adherents, like the haoma 
transports of the bull-slayers in Persia combated by Zoroaster, or 
the Dionysan ecstasies in Greece before the appearance of Thales 
and Anaximander. Men preached new and higher ideas of the gods, 
they sketched ideal, primitive states of Nature, and new and deeper 
meanings were attached to all the resurrection rites of the older 
religion—the sacrifices that were to ensure the return of the dead 
to life and a better lot in the hereafter, especially the horse and 
snake sacrifices, and the magic spells associated with the soma, 
the elixir of life; these rites were used to secure life, release from 
death, and dominion in this world. A forceful trend towards unity, 
the timelessly eternal and the enduring, alike as Deity, as Nature, 
and as a means to secure power, immortality, and blessedness, 
breathes in these speculations of nameless poets of the seventh 
century and later ; they pass through all the phases from monotheism 
to monism—the one God of the Jews, the dual God of the Persians, 
the Greek philosophy of the elements, numbers, and the Logos— 
and at last a supreme prophet, whose name has justly been preserved, 
attains to a form of monism based upon concepts of the elements 
and spirits. 

The identification of the great gods with one another, or with 
one of their number, appears to be not far removed from the 
Babylonian plane. Thus Agni is ‘‘ Varuna when he is born and 
Mithra when he is kindled to flame ’’; he is ‘“‘ Indra to the mortal 
who serves him ”’, and in him “ are all the gods’. But if we compare 
this formula with the identification of all the great Babylonian 
gods with Marduk, we are immediately struck with the freer and 
loftier thinking of the Indians: Agni is an element, a universal 
principle ; the names of the three great gods are used symbolically, 
and everything has come to be impersonal and intellectualized. 
The figures have become completely nebulous in the well-known 
couplet in the Rig-veda: ‘‘ It is called by the names of Indra, Mithra, 
Varuna, and Agni, and is called the Bird of Heaven. The priests 
call the One by many names: Agni (Fire) and Yama (Death) it is 
called, and Matarisvan.”? That couplet is of very late date, long 
after the time of Yajnavalkhya, but it illustrates the trend of this 
speculative thought, embodied in formule of identity. 

We have something akin to Jewish monotheism in the query 
concerning the one God ‘‘ who alone is God amongst the gods”’, 
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‘‘who gives us life and gives us strength ’’, and “ whose shadow is 
immortality, is death’’. ‘‘Who is God, that we may offer sacrifice 
to him?” is the refrain of this hymn. Of all the great Indian 
gods Varuna doubtless is most closely akin to the Yahu of the Jews ; 
Vedic religious thought made him lord of the universal reign of law 
and the moral order. He, too, was the celestial lord of natural law 
(Rita), as seen in the courses of the heavenly bodies, especially of 
the larger ones, the sun, the moon, and the planets, but also in the 
succession of the seasons and the elements. His concern, too, was 
the moral law of just retribution, of punishment, but also the forgive- 
ness of sin. But he was far less personal than Yahu, the Lord of 
Hosts and the God of Israel: natural law was the very essence of 
his being; he could not violate it, nor could he, the Eternal, know 
a Chosen People or any plan of world-wide conversion through an 
historical revelation. 

On a somewhat lower plane Varuna, as the representative of all 
that was lawful and good, might have demanded a representative 
of the unlawful and sinful as his adversary, as Angromainya was 
the adversary of Ahura-Mazda. But the trend of thought was 
towards unity, and tolerated no cleavage in the universe. 

Speculation concerning Varuna started from the starry heavens. 
Varuna as the ancient god of the stars, following eternally pre- 
destined paths and seeing all things, even by night, came to be lord 
of all law, including the moral law. So too, Indian speculation 
concerning the elements—-the counterpart of Greek natural philo- 
sophy—started with the heavens and with the sun regarded as 
fire. Agni (Fire) was not originally one of the great gods; he was 
merely the fire of the hearth and the sacrifice regarded as a god. 
But the new religious thought gave him a placc beside the three 
great gods; like them he was the Universal and comprised within 
himself the universal gods. He was the solar fire, born of heaven ; 
he was the lightning born of clouds that were heavy with water ; 
he was earthly fire, kindled with the tinder. He could be traced 
everywhere—in the sky and the clouds, in the sea from which the 
sun rises, In stone and wood, and in living creatures as warm life 
and the fire of passion. But he was the bringer of civilization as 
well as a natural principle. As the sacrificial priest of the gods he 
was the master of the sublimest knowledge (sacrificial fire), and as 
the giver of the beneficent warmth on the hearth (the domestic 
fire) he was the lord of domestic life and comfort ; marriages were 
celebrated in his presence and he was man’s friend in the struggle 
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for existence against Nature. It was he, and no longer Indra, who 
had made the conquered soil fertile. Indian speculations concerning 
fire did not attain the heights of Greek natural philosophy as repre- 
sented by Thales or even Heraclitus. But there was unmistakably 
speculation concerning the elements ; it never got so far as genuine 
physics ; the personal element persisted, but there is a compensating 
gain from the metaphysical point of view. This Agni monotheism, 
which bordered on monism, contained the germs of natural philosophy 
and a philosophy of civilization and history. 

Finally, religious thought concerning the Brahman corresponds 
on a lower plane to the Greek speculation on the Logos.’ “‘ Brahman ” 
is cognate with “ Briht’’ (magic spell). ‘“‘ Brihaspati’’ (the Lord 
of the Magic Word) was the predecessor of ‘“ Brahmanaspati ”’ 
(the divine Lord of al] sacerdotal knowledge and power contained in 
the Veda). A secret power lay concealed in the word—the name 
and text—which laid hold upon the essential and influenced the 
actual. In the Vedas the priests gathered together the mighty 
words ; they stood for the knowledge with which men could command 
good fortune, riches, offspring, victory, and blessings, could obtain 
release from sickness and death, and could move Nature and the 
gods. The threefold knowledge of the hymns, songs, and sayings 
of the Veda, or ‘‘ seven-syllabled Brahman ”’ (because the four parts 
of the Veda make up seven syllables) constituted the sacred and 
omnipotent “ knowledge’ or Brahman. Men no longer thought in 
primitive visual imagery, believing in the magic power of an image 
or sound ; a new and higher explanation of the universe had replaced 
the old, childish beliefs. The Brahman was the One, the divine 
essence of the universe. He who knew it was himself divine and 
could move the universe and become himself a blessed and immortal 
god. We do not know the order in which these several speculative 
doctrines appeared. Those concerning Varuna and Agni seem to me 
to be earlier than those concerning the Atman, whilst the Samkhya 
and re-incarnation doctrines may also be later. But without doubt 
the doctrine which makes the Brahman, or sacerdotal knowledge, 
the essence of the universe is considerably later than the Atman 
doctrine. It may be that the endeavours of the sacrificial adepts 
to modernize the magic rites designed to confer power and life 
after death through horse and soma sacrifices, by re-interpretation, 
in the profounder spirit of the religious movement after 700 B.c., 


” ? Logos also means “ word” in the first instance, then ‘ essence’? and 
the reign of law ”, 
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came at the early stages of speculative thought about the Brahman, 
before Yajnavalkhya and during his lifetime. But the possibility 
of identifying the Brahman and the Atman only arose after 
Yajnavalkhya had created his Atman monism and after the new 
teaching had triumphed and, by compromise with the older doctrines, 
a more exalted priestly lore and a priestly class had come into being. 

Yajnavalkhya was the first classical poet-thinker of Indian 
civilization, the Amos or Zoroaster of Indian religion. He was a 
prophet, not a bard like Homer; Indian civilization remained 
religious in character, though it came near to the fully scientific 
outlook. Yajnavalkhya’s name had been preserved solely as that of 
a prophet ; it is not the name of a great personality, but of a vehicle 
of divine truth. But, just as was the case with Amos, he was known 
as one prophet, not as the founder of the Vedanta religion. The 
timeless habit of mind, supported by his own declaration that he 
taught the truth as it was from the beginning, placed him in a succes- 
sion of prophets. No Moses overshadowed him, but he lost his 
position as the founder of a religion. We recognize his true position 
only because he stands out as the most concrete and palpable thinker 
in the later canon, and his principal doctrines form a clearly outlined 
whole. Amos presented himself as the mouthpiece of Yahu; 
Yajnavalkhya revealed no personal God, but the eternal, divine One, 
the impersonal Essence of the universe. Just as he taught men to 
lose themselves in the One, so his personality is lost in his teaching 
the canon. 

The Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad is the evangelical scripture 
which records his life and teaching. Just like the Christian Gospels, 
it contains only a few facts and genuine sayings of the Master, and 
these are modified to conform to a later school of thought ; they are 
legendary and canonical. Yajnavalkhya lived before the composition 
of most of the Vedic hymns and all the Brahmanas and Upanishads. 
His teaching was the source of the evolution of Indian thought that 
ended in systems, including the Vedic canon which transformed the 
Master into a priest and developer of Brahman speculations. 

Yajnavalkhya lived about 600 B.c.; it is unlikely that he was 
born much earlier, for the critical thinker who was the ultimate 
product of his ecstatic theory, the Buddha, lived about 550-480 B.c. 
Lao Tzu was born in 604 B.c., Confucius in 555, Parmenides in 525, 
and Socrates in 470. The Upanishad provides Yajnavalkhya with 
a family tree of fifty generations through which the divine teaching was 
handed down from the gods to those who first gave it written form ; 
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but this schema, in which Yajnavalkhya is preceded by twelve 
teachers, is quite useless for chronological purposes. According 
to the Upanishad he was a Brahman, one who knew and developed 
further the primeval and sacrificial wisdom of the Vedas: in actual 
fact he was not a priest, for priests in the genuine sense of the word 
and as a class did not arise till later. He was not of noble birth, 
neither Brahman nor knight, for he had no patronymic (just like 
Amos). Nor was he a sacrificial adept, for a saying of his which is 
certainly genuine declares that he did not know the proper way to 
sacrifice. Only one true fact seems to have been handed down: 
that he wandered about as an itinerant teacher, and took part in 
dialectic contests at the court of Janaka, prince of the Videha, 
where he won distinction. But the nature of these contests is obscure 
and much that we hear of them is legendary, half forgotten by those 
who handed it down, as, for instance, the regular prize of “ a thousand 
cows’ and the regular penalty for the defeated party of having his 
head broken. I would assume that Yajnavalkhya, like Xenophanes, 
travelled from land to land as a prophet of release from death, 
blissful in his sense of inviolable unity with the divine One, and that 
he was welcomed in the halls of princes and nobles as a sage who was 
genially kind, who delighted in life yet rose superior to life, and who 
was exalted above sacrificial lore and orgiastic frenzy. The 
Upanishad records that he lived to be old: at the age of seventy 
he gave expression to his satisfaction because, in spite of the sacrificial 
priests whom he had offended and who foretold that he would be 
chastised, he was yet alive. He certainly did not become a homeless 
wanderer: that Brahman ideal belongs to a much later era and was 
attributed to him because he had become one of the principal repre- 
sentatives of ‘‘ forest wisdom ’”’. According to his own doctrine he 
was necessarily united with the One everywhere, whether at court 
or in the forest, whether in marriage or alone. All, therefore, that 
we can deduce from the beautiful legend of his parting from his wives 
(Mary and Martha?) is that he was probably married, and that he 
considered women as well as men called to find release from death 
through knowledge of the true essence of the universe. 

Yajnavalkhya was a child of the Indian religious movement of 
the seventh century, as Amos was of the Jewish religious movement 
in the eighth. Assured, illuminated, and conscious of the grace of 
God, he pursued his way between the prophets of a loftier idea of the 
divine (Agni, Varuna) and the orgiasts who sought release from death 
and fear in soma intoxication. He sought the new God with a sense 
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that he was divinely destined to find him ; he did not look for release 
from death in frenzy, but held that the way must be revealed to the 
intelligence. Whilst he was seeking the saving divine principle with 
passionate fervour and confidence, the great vision of the One was 
suddenly revealed to him—the one knowledge and the one blessedness 
in union with the Universal Being, by which all fear of death and 
suffering is swept away. 

It may be that the doctrine of this One, the Atman, first took the 
form of speculation about the elements, like the doctrine of Agni. 
Allis “‘ air ”’, soa Greek natural philosopher, Anaximenes also taught : 
‘air’ is the air of the atmosphere, the wind, the moving force in 
the universe; “‘ air ” is the breath of man, the vitalizing force in the 
universe, the symbol of life. That was a perception belonging to the 
sphere of natural science, like the perception that fire is everywhere 
and gives life or destroys. But what was new, non-material, and 
decisive was the fact that Yajnavalkhya placed breath and not wind 
at the centre of his thought, that he stressed man and not the universe. 
For thereby he managed to pass from a theory of Nature to the 
practice of salvation. The essence, the power within man, was breath ; 
the essence, the power in the outer world was air ; both were one and 
the same, and man as a soul was part of the world soul, one with the 
essence of the universe. From that oneness man drew his life, 
to that oneness he returned at death. All this was not so logically 
inferred, otherwise it would have developed into a materialist natural 
philosophy like that of Anaximenes. Yajnavalkhya reached his 
position through feeling, and the concrete formule provided by 
religion and the knowledge of Nature only confirmed a new and 
assured certainty: there is one essence of man and the universe, 
and that is God, apprehended through reason. In this unity is 
immortality and secure Being; all else is non-Being, meaningless 
and vain. Here we have metaphysics in place of natural philosophy 
and a religious concept of Being in place of personal concepts of God 
and humanity. A practical road to salvation and an assurance of 
salvation are united with the supreme theory or doctrine of God. 
Not till this was attained did men begin to think out the facts, to 
distinguish and define Being and Semblance, Nature and the soul, 
knowledge and salvation ; idealism, materialism, and a new scepticism 
arose. In Yajnavalkhya’s teaching it was all harmony ; he lived and 
taught the newly perceived oneness in radiant bliss. 

The Atman was All, the essence, the sole reality and the sole 
worth in the universe, as we should say, in more abstract terms. 
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But it was not interpreted in a material and physiological sense, 
although it was likewise breath and air; it was a symbol for the 
Invisible which moves and animates, the one force and reality in the 
world as it is presented to man’s perception. In clumsy images 
we are shown that it is something altogether non-sensual, intangible 
as the sound behind which is the reality of the drum, or as the smoke 
which indicates the presence of fire. It is all perception, just as a 
lump of salt is all taste, which is intangible when dissolved in any 
quantity of liquid and altogether determines its character. As 
actual reality the Atman cannot be grasped, it is indestructible, 
infinite, illimitable. We cannot say: “It is this and that,” but by 
whatever name it is called we can only repeat: “ No, no”; and yet 
it is all, and in all. The Atman dwells in humanity and in that which 
is non-human: “ That which is thyself, dwells likewise in all, in the 
Universal.’’ It is the essence of the Whole, the breath of life, reason 
in man and the universe. To know this confers bliss in life and release 
from death, for in life as in death man is a part of the One, the 
Essential, that which has worth. He loses nothing with his personal 
existence, for reason survives, a part of the Universal Reason. 
All that ceases is separate consciousness ; as part of the one Universal 
Reason man still perceives the One; now for the first time he is 
wholly blissful in the One, but he can perceive nothing else; once 
he has entered into the One there is nothing else to perceive, nothing 
individual that can contemplate itself as separate ; there is no isola- 
tion, for that involves limitation and has disappeared, being unessential 
like the whole world of the senses. 

We cannot be sure how far Yajnavalkhva himself defined the 
Self as “neither thick nor thin’, ‘‘ neither eye, ear, voice, under- 
standing, nor warmth ”’, “‘ beyond hunger and thirst, sorrow and 
error, age and death”’. To me it seems that all that is the work 
of his followers, as also the discussions of the sleep in which we 
dream and profound, dreamless sleep. Such discussions pre-suppose 
a further elaboration of metaphysical doctrine in the realm of 
individualism, of psychology, and physics, of idealism, and of 
materialism. To the idealist the world is semblance, life a dream, 
and the absence of desire in profound slumber blessedness ; Yajnaval- 
khya argued in support of idealism, but he knew only one blissful 
life in the Universal ; he took delight in the many-coloured actuality 
of the senses, knowing that it was all a mere veil; in waking life he 
was immersed in the One, blessed in the tranquillity of his knowledge. 

Just as his teaching was devoid of physics and psychology, so 
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apparently it was devoid of moral theory ; his doctrine was religion 
and morality in one. We know that he did not offer sacrifice (his 
followers attenuated the saying to “did not sacrifice correctly ”’). 
He who is essentially one with the divine One and knows it, cannot 
sacrifice to him and pray to him (that is to himself). Nor can he 
sin, for everything that can be attained through sin is of no account 
to him. What, then, can lure him from the path of rational righteous- 
ness ? It was later teachers, no longer inspired by the new percep- 
tion, who made deductions in a materialistic sense and taught that 
all moral conduct is a matter of indifference, since man will in any 
case end in the unconscious One. If Yajnavalkhya perceived this 
menace to his teaching, he sought to avert it in maxims which seemed 
to his disciples capable of misinterpretation. At any rate they 
attributed ascetic tendencies (setting forth as a homeless wanderer) 
in old age to the Master who, to judge by his fundamental way of 
thought, must have lived in harmony with natural morality, happy 
in the fewness of his wants. Further, the doctrine of re-incarnation 
according to merit and guilt was attributed to him, but I can hardly 
believe that he can have held it. Just as it seemed impossible to 
Socrates or Jesus that a man could fail to grasp the simple formula of 
salvation, or could nevertheless frivolously sacrifice his salvation, 
so Yajnavalkhya was doubtless convinced that his doctrine must 
bring happiness to all alike. When it was rejected, he could only 
pity the poor creatures, but he would hardly set up a fantastic 
doctrinal compromise like the theory of re-incarnation. Doubtless 
it is not altogether out of the question that he may have tolerated it, 
just as Pythagoras and Confucius tolerated exoteric doctrines. But 
even that seems to me in contradiction with his ecstatic joy in 
salvation ; he was a theorist, an enthusiast, not a critical thinker. 
Yajnavalkhya’s teaching forms the basis and starting-point for 
the whole development of Indian philosophy. In it we find the 
attitude towards the main problems which remained dominant, and 
the germ of all later logical analysis. Indian philosophy was always a 
religious philosophy of salvation, and release from death was its 
central problem. Yajnavalkhya brought release through the glad 
tidings, the liberating knowledge, of the indestructible oneness 
of man with the core and essence of the universe. He who 
realized the emptiness and worthlessness of all other knowledge and 
possessions would only desire the one true knowledge and would 
live by its light ; he would not weary himself by perverse striving; 
but would live in the world and accept it joyfully as the outer shell 
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enveloping the kernel which was his; he would be free from the 
burden of desires, sacrifices, and fears of death. In the hopeful 
ardour of this gospel of the Atman we find the same genial worldly 
wisdom and egotism as in the Buddha’s teaching. The doctrine of 
the Atman is a metaphysical monism ; true, it has not the clarity 
and scientific character of Greek monism; there are very different 
planes alike of monistic and monotheistic perception, and Indian 
monism is more imperfect than Chinese. Yajnavalkhya grasped 
the essence of monism, the certainty of essential oneness with the 
one impersonal, but divine, Essence of the universe, the blessedness 
of a life free from fear and of immortality in death, and the joy of 
being able to live humanely, naturally, rationally, and righteously 
and to set up sure knowledge against burdensome formalities and 
superstitious opinions. He had the one thing needful and everywhere 
adopted a positive attitude, embracing the essential with ardour 
and accepting the unessential and mischievous with a superior smile, 
as mere semblance which would dissolve itself, as a temporary 
obstacle which must of itself cease to be. He was at peace within his 
own soul and with all the world. His doctrine was as revolutionary 
as that of Amos or Xenophanes, but it was utterly unfanatical, for 
he knew nothing of a jealous God nor of fully developed logical 
and moral passion. In unity and peace and the certainty of conferring 
happiness (akin to Jesus), and rapt in blissful emotion, Yajnavalkhya 
remained unconscious of any disintegrating forces that might lie 
concealed in his teaching. But there was such a disintegrating 
element and it was inherent in the logical phase which produces 
monism : semblance and essence, Ego and Nature, the rule of Nature 
and the demands of morality—these were laid bare for rational 
investigation, although in the Atman formula they were only stressed 
for the sake of an exquisite unity. But amongst the disciples these 
pairs of opposites necessarily clashed and were therefore realized and 
elaborated. 

Unfortunately we know very little of the history of these develop- 
ments. According to Buddhist sources we may assume that Kapila, 
the founder of the Samkhya system of philosophy, was senior to the 
Buddha, and that Nataputta, “the Great Victor”, was a contem- 
porary of the Buddha, but somewhat older. We know with certainty 
that the Buddha was the critical thinker in this historic process 
and that he withstood the dissolution of dogmatic monism into the 
individualistic scepticism of sophistry. The actual process must, 
therefore, have been going on roughly between 580 and 520 B.c., 
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the period between Yajnavalkhya’s first appearance and the 
redemptive achievement of the Buddha. Of course it did not reach 
its climax till the time between 520 and 480, corresponding to the 
period of the Peloponnesian War in Athens; later still it spread 
amongst wider circles in the form of rationalism, and at quite a 
late date it petrified in systems. 

Yajnavalkhya’s doctrine of reason and salvation was bound 
straightway to meet with opposition from the sacrificial adepts 
and theorists, who were just in process of becoming a learned class. 
A doctrine which inevitably made the gods of no importance, sacrifices 
mere extravagance, and sacrificial lore false sophistry, was disadvan- 
tageous tothem. But their resistance cannot have been very strong ; 
indeed the doctrine did not attack the temples and sacrifices, it did 
not require their destruction, but only vied with them as a higher type 
of knowledge. It did not touch the State and the propertied classes. 
Nor was it opposed by an organized church or a closed caste of 
priests with a canon; the embryo class of Brahmans was itself 
seeking a loftier divinity and higher knowledge. It was precisely 
the Brahmans, therefore, who finally recognized and canonized 
Yajnavalkhya, after some opposition. In its idealist aspect, indeed, 
the Atman doctrine was compatible with a religion of divinities and 
sacrifices. Once the Brahman had been brought in contact with the 
Atman, the two could be identified and incorporated in the canon 
of sacrificial hymns and interpretations which was arising, being 
regarded as the supreme secret knowledge. We cannot tell when 
that happened, but it must certainly have been after the death of the 
Buddha, for all systems were based upon his formula; the creator 
of the Brahman-Atman doctrine might have been Sandilya. 

Vedic philosophy in its final form is at one with Yajnavalkhya in 
regarding absorption in the divine One and the loss of individual 
existence and consciousness as self-evident; there was only an 
apparent contrast between the Ego and the universe, a contrast 
which vanished automatically at the touch of true knowledge. 
Again, there was no difficulty in accepting the thesis that he who 
knows the truth will act rightly ; that is, he will abandon the world 
of the senses and so the temptation to sin, and will strive for nothing 
but absorption in the universal One. Yajnavalkhya’s doctrine of the 
One was utterly free from doubts, a very intoxication of knowledge 
and bliss, passionately sure and inspired; in the hands of his 
disciples who created the Vedic canon it became a theory of idealism, 
disparaging the reality of the senses with rational pessimism, abjuring 
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all sensual pleasures, and representing life as a dream and union with 
God as the blessedness of deep and dreamless sleep. In practice the 
tedious study of the Vedas was made a prerequisite of simple insight 
into the essence of the universe, and only he who had learned the 
Vedas, the Brahmanas, and the Upanishads, and mastered all the 
sacrificial lore, could attain blessedness. Asceticism played a great 
part as a means of gaining power over gods and Nature, and had 
therefore great attractions. Man, and especially the Brahman, 
reaches union with the One by a long road through -discipleship 
and marriage, the hermit’s life and penance. Alli this represents 
a coarsening of the Atman doctrine, compromises with the later 
doctrines of the rationalists and ascetics, concessions to the human 
nature of the faithful who craved for magic power and the lust of 
the senses and regarded asceticism as meritorious, and, moreover, 
concessions to the sacrificial religion and the Brahman class. There 
is little vital, creative force in this development of the Atman 
doctrine ; it came about almost as a reaction against the Samkhya 
and Yoga doctrines, against the learned scepticism and the practical 
mysticism of those who were fostering the monistic germ. 
‘““Samkhya ”’ means “‘ruled by number’’: the author of this 
system—probably Kapila by name—regarded number as essential 
to a knowledge of the universe, just like Pythagoras, with whom 
he must have been more or less contemporary. The universe was 
fundamentally ruled by number, not in the aspect of a primal harmony 
but because all things might be beautifully ordered and distributed 
in numerical series (the science of lists) ; even the doctrine of man’s 
re-incarnation according to merit or guilt, of a just and almost 
mathematical retribution in a successive series of lives may (as with 
Pythagoras) be made to fit into this philosophy of number and order. 
Side by side with Xenophanes in Greece we find Pythagoras, and side 
by side with Yajnavalkhya in India we may find Kapila. The essential 
perception was the same with the two Indians and the two Greeks, 
but the Indians were far less scientific. Kapila, who seems to have 
been somewhat younger than Yajnavalkhya, developed the doctrine 
of the Atman on the basis of his principle. He, it seems, was the first 
to oppose the Ego to the universe. He set up the distinction between 
the Ego and the universe in antithesis to absorption in the One, and 
So began the logical antithesis of the terms and the scientific 
assimilation of the parts of Yajnavalkhya’s formula ; and the process 
was based upon the statement that the universe as it presents itself 


to man is ruled by number. The multitude of individuals may be 
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conceived numerically, together with their parts and faculties, and 
likewise Nature both as a whole and in parts. Separate and divided 
individuality came to be regarded as of essential importance and the 
question arose: ‘‘ What am I and what is the Other-than-Self in 
this sport of Being and Semblance ?”’ The question arose, too, of 
the fate of those who were without knowledge and acted wrongly, 
who remained enmeshed in sensuality and sin. The Samkhya 
system, which may have been the work of Pankasikha, teaches within 
the sphere of the separate sciences what the soul (Purusha) is and 
what Nature (Prakriti), how both evolve, and how in the end the 
individual merges once more in the Universal Spirit and Being. 
But at the beginning there is an eternal duality at the foundation 
of the universe, and that is contrary to monism. 

The significance of the new teaching lay in its sober analysis 
and numerical conception of the universe as it is presented to man. 
This stirred to life alike Vedic idealism and sceptical materialism, 
and men began to assimilate the universe empirically through the 
separate sciences. The new method was applied to determine in 
the idealist spirit what was Being and what Semblance, what Self 
and what Other-than-Self (Tat twam asi, Thou art that—so the formula 
ran), but materialist atomism and amoral scepticism also sprang 
from the soil of the new mode of thought. Logic came to birth and 
celebrated cheap triumphs; it was even more primitive than the 
logic of the Greek Sophists, but it did constitute an art of disputation, 
with identity and antithesis and all kinds of inference, in which words, 
images, and objects were deceptively confused. We know only a 
few of the principal syllogisms of Indian Sophists, but these suffice 
to show that they were as ruthlessly radical as their Greek fellows 
and could prove, disprove, throw doubt upon, and disintegrate 
anything whatever. 

Yajnavalkhya’s doctrine contained the germ of its own dissolu- 
tion: he had denied the personal gods and set sacrifices aside, 
disputing their power to ensure salvation. If the Atman were 
universal, then everyone must ultimately merge in the Atman, 
whether he were pious and good or sinful and wicked, for all died 
and lost their individual personality and consciousness. This 
inference now came to be stated and proved. People repudiated all 
religious and moral duty ; men were guided by ‘‘ Fate, Dispensation, 
Nature ”’, and at death all personality was dissolved. There was no 
more retribution for murder than for good deeds ; murder was no 
sin and good deeds no merit ; free will and moral retribution were 4 
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delusion. True salvation from fear and death lay in the recognition 
that this life and the world of the senses were the end, that there 
was no re-incarnation and no bliss to follow, that every man had the 
right to live his life to the utmost, and that the limit of his rights 
was the limit of his strength and cunning. This sophistry must 
have disintegrated political and social life as well as religion and 
theoretical morals. The ties of caste, replacing lost associations of 
blood and custom, must have been in part a reaction against it. In 
the records which we possess the social process is not emphasized, 
for the whole outlook of the Indians upon life was individualistic, 
concerned solely with personal salvation ; even upon the basis of 
monist and Buddhist orthodoxy, social cohesion would have been 
impossible without the aid of castes and religious societies. 

The continued activity of reason, the sober elaboration of the 
antitheses contained in the monist formula, the stress laid upon 
number—duality and multiplicity—and upon individual personality, 
all combined within a short time to develop from Yajnavalkhya’s 
metaphysics, with its appeal to reason and universal Oneness, an 
amoral Sophist philosophy of which the substance was natural 
science and formulas, a philosophy which called all values in question, 
even that of truth itself: Sophists offered proof of the truth and false- 
hood of any proposition and the righteousness and unrighteousness 
of any act. Of course this reasoning without premisses attacked 
successfully all theories of salvation, alike those of the sacrificial 
adepts and those of the philosophers. 

And like the Sophists even the pious—both those who believed 
in sacrifices and those who believed in the Atman—the adherents 
of the developing Vedic religion, began to doubt the value of works 
and knowledge. Even in Yajnavalkhya’s days the sacrifices were 
complicated and costly and he had repudiated them as a means of 
salvation. The knowledge by which he had replaced them had proved 
to be ambiguous and therefore uncertain, and besides, in the hands 
of the Brahmans it became more and more vast and incalculable. 
People had to learn and learn for ever and yet never reach certainty, 
or else pay a Brahman and go to him again and again for advice, 
and once more without any guarantee that their endless labour 
would really bear fruit. 

Yajnavalkhya had promised immediate bliss in this life in the 
Universal One to everyone who perceived the truth. If his road of 
knowledge no more led to the goal than that of the sacrificial priests, 
if it ended in doubts, in vain theories, or in a scholastic system of 
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costly and wearisome justification by works, there was still the possi- 
bility to attain bliss and union with the One through deeds and 
intensified emotion. Sensual and materialist scepticism rejected 
theories and led men to give themselves up to egotism in conduct 
and enjoyment ; pious scepticism followed in the same path and led 
men to devote themselves to the life of the hermit and penitent, 
to practise asceticism and mysticism. The Sramanas—those who 
exerted themselves, as contrasted with the Brahmans, or those who 
knew—sought a direct road to bliss on the basis of the doctrine of 
the Atman, but by an irrational method; they became practical 
mystics. They put aside all knowledge and all doubt and clung to 
that which was essential. What was required was to cast aside all 
that was valueless and not necessary for salvation: the family, 
position, riches, power, learning, and sacrifices were neglected ; 
without possessions or dependents they betook themselves to the 
forest solitude and sought the Atman within themselves; they 
meditated within their own souls with the help of a particular 
technique of breathing and posture; they died to the outer world, 
fasting and without wants in order to attain inner vision, or else 
they tortured and exhausted themselves in order to kill the life of 
the senses, to atone for past sin, to accumulate the power of penance, 
and to compel visions and absorption in the Universal One. One 
of the creative spirits of this school was Nataputta, who called 
himself ‘‘the Victor ’’, a senior contemporary of the Buddha; 
later the teaching of his disciples merged with that of the Buddha 
as Jain Buddhism. We know his teaching only in the form which it 
assumed under the influence of the Buddha and his apostles: all 
suffering was to be overcome and the wheel of births was to be 
brought to a standstill. The formula according to which the sin 
accumulated in previous lives must be atoned for and not increased 
might well be his own; that this could be achieved only through 
severe penance and self-torment must certainly have been his own 
teaching. His victory over sensuality and desire amounted to 
complete mortification of the flesh to the point of suicide at the 
moment when he believed himself to be pure and secure from 
re-birth ; probably he believed that so he would lose himself in the 
One. His belief in salvation through action, his pessimism concerning 
knowledge and life, and his flight from the world must have originated 
a school of thought—the Buddha and several of his principal disciples 
learned from Nataputta or his followers. Possibly he was the father 
of the ascetic doctrines of salvation, including those incorporated 
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into Brahmanism. At any rate people began about this time (round 
about 550 B.c.) to adopt the life of hermits and penitents in India. 
The Sramanas, called ‘‘ Gymnosophists ”’ in Greek, became numerous ; 
in a time when caste and the Brahman canon was in process of forma- 
tion, when established custom was disintegrating and innovation 
was rampant, an illiterate form of piety, associated neither with 
caste nor wealth, was bound to attract large numbers; the gifted 
and ambitious who were prevented from rising by the new barriers 
of caste, the simple and artless and pious who desired only salvation— 
the need of the age drove more and more people to follow this path. 
So, too, the critical thinker of the first Indian civilization, the Buddha, 
followed it and found that it did not lead to salvation. 

Siddhartha,! of the Sakya tribe, whose tribal surname was 
Gotama, was born about 560 or 550 B.c. in Kapilavatthu ; his house 
held a high position, but within it his own family was of minor 
importance. In his youth he shared in the labour of the fields of 
which his father Sakko had charge, and the memory of it recurred 
in later life at a decisive moment. He does not appear to have married. 
Stirred by the sight of “‘ birth, age, sickness, death, pain, and dirt ”’ 
(to quote the later scholastic formula), he left his home after a little 
time, whilst still in his prime, in his early manhood, and set forth 
as a homeless wanderer with shaven hair and beard, clothed in the 
yellow robe, against the wish of his weeping parents. He renounced 
the heritage of the Sakyas. He was now the Sramana Gotama. 
Two teachers are mentioned as having instructed him in the elements 
of theory : Alara Kalama, who spoke of “‘ the realm of that which is 
not ’’, and Uddaka Ramaputta, who taught him to know “ the limits 
of possible perception ’. He had, therefore, studied philosophy and 
Sophism and had not found salvation in them. For after trying 
the road of theory he tried that of practice and subjected himself 
to torture in the forest near the fortress of Uruvela to the point of 
exhaustion through hunger and holding his breath. It seems that 
at this juncture he tested Nataputta’s doctrine, and a few admirers 
of his asceticism appear to have attached themselves to him. 

Then one day—perhaps when, exhausted or discouraged by his 
vain labours, he was resting under a tree—he remembered how in 
former days when he worked in the fields at his father’s home, he 
had found blissful gladness in the shade; and all of a sudden it 
flashed upon him that the state of painless, tranquil gladness was 
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indeed the salvation that he sought. Clearly that was the substance 
of the “illumination beneath the Bodhi tree’’. He had set a new 
goal to labour, an earthly and natural state of painless tranquillity. 

Thereupon he abandoned self-torment altogether, and alone 
in the forest of Uruvela—for his companions cut aloof from the 
apostate—he developed his doctrine of release from death in peaceful 
meditation ; it evolved into a complete system of rational knowledge 
and considered practice. He was now the ‘“ Buddha’’, “the 
Awakened ”’, as he called himself, or “‘ Tagatha’’, the “ Perfect ”’, 
as his disciples called him Jater. 

He quitted the forest as a saviour in order to proclaim his joyful 
tidings. In Benares he met his former companions in penance, 
and induced them to listen to the ‘‘ sermon of Benares ”’ and to join 
him once more. Thenceforward he wandered through the land 
teaching, not as a monk but as a sage who lived in the world in glad 
tranquillity, without the ties of family or possessions and without 
metaphysical or ascetic superstition. His nephew and favourite 
disciple, Ananda, tells of his considerate courtesy in society, and 
we can only picture a man of polite manners as well though simply 
dressed and appointed. He liked to take part in social meetings and 
banquets and scorned neither flesh foods nor attendance at the 
public baths. During the fine weather he was a wanderer and during 
the rains well-to-do followers and patrons offered him hospitality 
in their houses and gardens. There he taught by means of discussion 
or rested in calm meditation, free from desire. 

Disciples gathered around him and a following in all classes 
accepted his gentle teaching. Rich merchants and high court 
officials took an interest in the sage; even King Bimbisara of 
Magadha seems to have noticed him. After a long life of wandering 
and teaching the Buddha died at the age of seventy from meat 
poisoning—his disciples later re-interpreted ‘‘ boar’s flesh” as 
mushrooms grown in soil trampled by swine—in the arms of Ananda, 
whom he comforted, saying: ‘‘ Do not be cast down. Have I not 
always taught that everything that we love must depart and cease 
and change ? How could that which is subject to decay not decay ? 
You have long served me lovingly, Ananda; you have done well ; 
go calmly on, and soon you, too, will be freed from illusion”’. His 
body was burned in Kusinara and his disciple Kassapa set light to the 
pyre. We know the place of his grave. 

The Buddha taught verbally, proclaiming and elucidating his 
formula of knowledge. He did not write, for his formula seemed 
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to him so simple and forceful that it could be imparted to every man 
by word of mouth and could not fail to carry conviction. This basic 
formula, together with a few “sayings of the Master” constitute 
the essence of the Discourses of the Buddha which contain the Buddhist 
canon. But, like the sayings of the Master in the Christian gospel, 
that essential core has been changed and interpreted in accordance 
with the teachings of his disciples. None of these Discourses of the 
Buddha are genuine, but the majority have some saying of the 
Master at the core. The lengthier Discourses are scholastic disserta- 
tions, interpretations, and sermons upon genuine or forged sayings 
of his. But it is quite possible to reconstruct the fundamental ideas 
of the Buddha in all their scholarly completeness and luminous 
brevity by reference to the gospel version. 

‘‘ One thing only I proclaim : suffering and the extermination of 
suffering ’’; so runs one saying of the Buddha which is certainly 
genuine. Beyond that one thing the sage’s knowledge did not 
go. That alone man needed, and that he could know. Whether 
man could know more, the Buddha did not say ; such knowledge as 
he himself had encountered beyond it he had found uncertain, 
contradictory, and superfluous. One of his disciples asked about the 
truth of other doctrines, and the Buddha cut the discussion short : 
‘ Let that alone. I will show you the doctrine.” Sariputta wanted 
to know who was the wisest man of all times—doubtless it was the 
Master ; the Master replied with the mocking question whether he 
knew all who had been wise and all who would be so in future. When 
asked whether the Ego existed, he was silent, as also when asked 
whether it was non-existent. Khama the nun told the King of 
Kosala that the Perfect had not revealed whether he would live 
after death or not. A wise man was cautious, well aware of his 
limitations and his goal, and he confined himself to the one thing 
needful and within the scope of certain knowledge. He adopted 
the same agnostic attitude as Socrates. When he was asked whether 
God existed, he did indeed reply : ‘‘ Truly, our feelings tell us plainly 
whether there are gods.”” That is, again like Socrates, he calls to 
witness the emotional certainty of faith where there can be no certain 
proof. This emotional faith was not part of his doctrine; in the 
doctrine everything was absolutely certain, strictly positive, and 
susceptible of proof. 

Man knows with absolute certainty that he suffers and does not 
wish to suffer ; he feels a natural yearning for painless bliss. 

He searches for the causes of his suffering, and finds that he 
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suffers because he desires; the thirst for possessions, for love and 
marriage, for all kinds of pleasure, causes suffering ; therein are the 
roots of strife and bloodshed, self-torment and the torment of others. 

He who realizes this can set a term to his sufferings ; he ceases 
to desire, to ‘‘ be attached’; by reason he overcomes the fatal 
impulses. 

Straightway suffering ceases, and fear, and the torment of self and 
others ; salvation is accomplished. 

The redeemed man now lives a natural life, without attachment, 
in cheerful equanimity. He has no wants, is poor and chaste of his 
own free will, simple in his dress, moderate in eating, but nowise 
an ascetic or one who flees the world. He lives in the world, not in 
the forest, he joins in social meetings and is courteous, amiable, 
witty, and grateful for acts of kindness which neither burden him 
nor place him under an obligation. It is not retirement but the 
avoidance of all attachment that makes him solitary. Since he 
desires nothing and has no ties, he has put away all things—yearning 
and hope, the sorrow of parting and remorse. He lives in the tranquil 
present, without past or future; neither extravagant yearning for 
the One nor fear and pain upon quitting this life lead him astray. 
In the midst of life he is blissfully alone. All that links him with 
others is the desire to enable them to share his bliss. As soon as all 
have attained salvation, peace will reign upon earth. 

Temperate and free from wants, the redeemed will be healthy. 
But if sickness and pain visit him, he will bear them calmly and 
patiently without burdening others. He has nothing to fear, for 
he has made his peace with death, the inevitable fate of all transitory 
beings. He does not ask what comes afterwards, for that only leads 
to idle care and striving. If, as our feelings declare, God is, then he 
will not disappoint us; but even to lose ourselves in the void is 
painless. The manner of blissful absorption in life is very 
characteristic of this doctrine. A man repairs to the pleasant shade 
of the forest, or to an empty hermitage during the rains, sits down 
cross-legged with upright body in a position that can be maintained 
for a long time without strain or burden or tension. ‘‘ Deliberately 
he breathes in and deliberately he breathes out.”? When he breathes 
in deeply he knows: ‘I am taking a deep inward breath.” When 
he breathes out deeply he knows: ‘‘I am breathing out deeply.” 
Other ideas that are allowed or recommended are: ‘‘ I will breathe 
whilst conscious of my whole body,” or “I will breathe and so calm 
this bodily structure ”’. 
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The Buddha’s life is proof that he did not despise labour. Man 
ought to work, but only so as to live without pain, no more. The 
Saviour set a value upon the tranquil enjoyment of Nature, upon 
refined habits, and witty speech, but he valued still more highly 
the breathing exercises of his meditations, self-absorption in the 
pure consciousness of existence and life; that was to him the purest 
of earthly joy. The Perfect man will be loving too, cordial, and 
natural, but without attachment and sacrifice; love, considerate 
behaviour, and courtesy lessen the points of friction; egotism 
of this kind 1s a peace-maker. 

Such was the doctrine of the Buddha in its original form. It 
resembled that of Yajnavalkhya as the mature, sober reflection of 
reason in a particular phase is always akin to the first ecstatic 
impulse to comprehend the world in the same phase. Both thinkers 
sought to release all men from fear and death by natural reason, 
the one in soaring, divine ecstacy, the other in the modest and sober 
consciousness of his limitations. To the one the assault of the 
spirit was the supreme concept of all contemplation of the universe, 
to the other it was the endeavour to adhere strictly to fact, to the 
formal proof of causality and the severely logical inference. To both 
morality melted away as something of no account. Neither he who 
desires the One nor he who no longer desires anything has any 
temptation to sin. 

Yajnavalkhya’s monism was primitive compared with that of 
Xenophanes or even of Parmenides. But it contained the essential 
core of all monistic metaphysics. So, too, the Buddha’s critical 
formula was primitive compared with that of Socrates, but it did 
contain a clear definition of right conduct regarded from the point 
of view of a clear goal, of happiness. With Socrates that definition 
was of universal scientific validity; he showed a method of 
discovering what is right conduct in each individual case, and 
conduct itself was considered as a matter of ethics. With the Buddha 
the definition was only semi-scientific ; instead of method we have 
a causal and logical formula, and conduct was considered as the 
concern of religion and the theory of non-ethical values. Socrates’ 
formula supplied the basis of logic and a system of science, whilst 
the Buddha’s presented one indisputably correct and compelling 
logical inference, an example for many, and his system remained 
a religion or doctrine of salvation. The Buddha’s doctrine has points 
of contact with Parmenides, Heraclitus, and Epicurus ; in all cases 
the Greeks are stronger in the realm of theory. Parmenides’ inference 
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regarding Being and non-Being, when compared with the Buddha’s 
regarding suffering, is more far-reaching and pregnant for our 
comprehension of the universe. Heraclitus stated a universal law 
of flux from which the Buddha’s perception only picked out the one 
causal connection. And Epicurus, the man of practice, developed 
a whole psychological theory of non-ethical values, or pleasure and 
pain, which the Buddha held only in embryo. The Indian’s achieve- 
ment forfeits nothing of its intellectual and practical importance 
through such a comparison of evolutionary planes. Because of its 
scientific clarity, combined with a certain unscientific, restricted 
narrowness, it was capable of providing the core of a world religion. 
Moreover, all logical thinking and all the framing of systems—though 
on an evolutionary plane lower than the Greek—was linked up with it, 
just as they were with Socrates in Greece, and in both cases against 
the will of the critical thinker. The Buddha’s formula of salvation 
became the core of all Indian systems; even Yajnavalkhya’s 
teaching we know only in so far as it was a formula of human salva- 
tion; originally it was probably much more theoretical—a method 
of comprehending the universe from which salvation might be 
deduced. 

Of the Buddha’s disciples three are especially prominent in the 
canon ; the Brahman hermits Sariputta and Moggalana, two brothers 
or friends who died early, before the Master, and Kassapa, also a 
Brahman hermit from the forest of Uruvela, who outlived the Master 
and is said, as his closest disciple, to have set light to his funeral 
pyre; he is likewise said to have summoned the first °“ Council ” 
a year after the Master’s death and to have led its deliberations. 
In the canon the Buddha calls Sariputta his ‘‘ foremost disciple ”’, 
as Jesus called Peter, and he repeatedly declared that the other two 
were blessed in their perfect understanding. It is in them, therefore, 
that we must seek the authors of the orthodox doctrine and the 
monastic organization; they it is who must have remoulded the 
doctrine in the spirit of Brahman asceticism. There are still visible 
traces in the canon, as it has been handed down, of a resistance put 
up by Ananda, the Buddha’s nephew and most intimate disciple, 
to the transformation of the doctrine and the church in the spirit 
of monasticism. He knew from his years of close association with 
the Buddha that this trend was contrary to his intention. The Buddha 
had place in his communion for ascetics and citizens, Brahmans and 
court nobility ; he could bring salvation to all, and all were to him 
‘‘ iHluminated ” like himself. Even in his disciples he could tolerate 
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metaphysics and a monastic habit of life as a thing of minor 
importance, but he could never teach and organize such things. That 
would have meant to him a relapse into the superseded past, just as 
the doctrines of Peter and Paul involve a relapse into heathenism 
and Judaism. 

Sariputta and Moggalana must have constructed a monastic 
doctrine based upon metaphysics out of the Master’s formula even 
during his lifetime. After their death and that of the Master, Kassapa 
declared this doctrine to have been the Master’s real belief, and he 
organized the monastic community within the lay community. All 
three had their roots in older theories and ascetic practices and were, 
therefore, well qualified to act as intermediaries. Of course, like 
Paul, they made their own new and original contribution (Sariputta, 
perhaps, most of all). Unfortunately we do not know enough of the 
earlier speculations regarding re-incarnation and Nirvana and of the 
earlier asceticism to be able to distinguish precisely what was new. 

At any rate, the monastic doctrine was a metaphysical doctrine. 
It is silent on the subject of the Deity, immortality, sacrifices, and 
the Universal One, and, like the Buddha, it rejects self-torment ; 
but it is quite positive on the subject of re-birth according to merit 
and guilt, and of the wheel of births, the great world machinery of 
becoming and passing away. Like the Master, it teaches that suffering 
may be ended by absence of desire—but not with the earthly aim 
of blissful gladness and peace of mind, rather with the other-worldly 
aim of fading into nothingness and stopping the process of re-birth. 
It teaches men not to ‘ attach’ themselves, but as monks, with 
vows of poverty, chastity, and abstinence from meat, with regular 
confession and absorption in Nirvana; in that way merit may be 
acquired, if only in order to fade away and not, as with the Brahmans, 
to attain power over Nature and the gods. The monk is the more 
exalted being, and the lay community only revolves round the 
ascetic community of monastic orders, serving them, providing for 
them, and receiving spiritual nurture in return. These monastic 
orders were destined soon to erect monasteries and develop a 
scholastic system in the service of world salvation and the influence 
and extension of the faith. 

About 800 B.c. there must have been a very active and wide- 
spread spiritual life. The Brahman and Buddhist religions must have 
been developing their canon and their church life in rivalry. All 
Schools of theoretical and practical philosophy flourished, for the 
Buddha had provided them all with a formula for a system and a 
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model of logical elaboration. And in addition to the philosophical 
religions and the Vedic gods, ‘“‘ Dionysus ’’ was already worshipped 
in the mountains and ‘“ Heracles ”’ in the plains, the gods of later 
Hinduism, Siva and Krishna, the heirs of the philosophic religions. 
Further, there was Alexander’s invasion and the consequent contact 
with Greek culture through a long period of Greek influence which 
was vehemently opposed at first and then tolerated within limits. 
Greek Sophists appeared at the courts of the great kings, held 
dialectical contests with Indians, and stood for humane enlighten- 
ment and a loftier scholarship. Most important of all, they intro- 
duced writing which was readily adopted by the Buddhists, always 
modern in spirit, as a means of preserving and spreading their 
doctrines. 

Asoka Piyadassi (263-226 B.c.), the grandson of Chandragupta 
and son of Bindusara, who was a mighty conqueror (Foe-Destroyer 
was his second cognomen) and accessible to the cultural influence 
of the Seleucids, adopted and recognized Buddhism, the new humane 
civic, and monastic religion of mankind. We can tell from his Edicts, 
the first great written monument of Indian literature, which were 
scattered over the whole of his wide empire, that he confessed to it 
as a religion of reason, of loftier humanity and human duty. He 
taught his people to be law-abiding and practice the universal 
dictates of morality not in the name of the Buddha, but in his own 
name, as a king beloved by the gods and loving mankind ; they were 
to honour father and mother, to be kindly to friends and relatives 
(their neighbours), to be generous to Brahmans and monks, to spare 
life (that is to refrain from flesh food, especially no doubt in order to 
check the senseless animal sacrifices and the gluttony of the sacri- 
ficial meals), and to show toleration towards those of other faiths ; 
these things were to be taught and spread abroad by the viceroys 
on their circuits every five years and by the overseers at all times. 
He sought to promote the general welfare through his viceroys and 
news-writers, who supervised everything and were responsible for 
law and order; through educating his subjects, who were to learn 
to control their sensual nature, to fulfil their duty rationally and 
humanely in purity of heart for their own good in this world and the 
next, and to be patient and peaceful; through the erection of 
fountains and the planting of trees in the roads ; through the recon- 
ciliation of religions; and through combatting superstition. By 
this means he hoped to bring salvation to his own people and their 
neighbours, and, if his successors and their subjects held fast to that 
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which was good, to establish the reign of peace and reason upon 
earth. Asoka was a Buddhist, and at the Council of Pataliputta 
he unified and purified according to his own mind the religion which 
had recently been raised to influence and power. But everywhere 
in his Edicts a reformed Brahmanism was accorded equal rights with 
Buddhism. Both religions had a common element of humanity, 
rationality, and morality, and the king, who stood for an enlightened 
and absolutist divine right, endeavoured to make both instruments of 
his schemes of world-wide benefaction. His imperial idea and his 
humanity was more religious and his rule more patriarchal than that 
of the Greek great kings, more akin to Darius than to the Greeks, 
but both sprang from the same spirit of reason and morality. 

After the time of Asoka Buddhism remained a State religion in so 
far as such a thing can be in India, Buddhism being what it is. It 
developed great monastic power and soon became a menace to the 
State, alike through its wealth and the ambition of its superiors and 
through its hosts of monks and its influence over feeble rulers. It 
seems that Chandragupta’s dynasty fell a victim to its Buddhist 
piety. The general who founded the Sunga dynasty (178-66 B.c.) 
appears to have restricted the influence of the monasteries and 
favoured the Brahmans. But the power of Buddhism soon increased 
again; the Scythian kings, especially Kanishka (from a.p. 78 
onwards) favoured it; from the first century A.D. onwards it pre- 
vailed in China, from the fourth century in Korea, Cochin China, 
and Mongolia, and from the sixth in Japan and Java. Mani, who 
sought to establish a world religion based upon existing religions in 
the third century A.D., incorporated Buddhist elements in his teaching 
so as to bring the chief doctrines alike of India and of Christianity 
into the service of his work of unification. 

Kanishka’s Buddhism was already on the way to the mass 
Buddhism which was ultimately to find its Pope and ecclesiastical 
State in Tibet. From the Hinayana (the Little Vehicle), which 
Sariputta and Kassapa had founded, there gradually evolved the 
Mahayana (the Great Vehicle), and from the bourgeois and rationalist 
doctrine of salvation a barbarian religion of the masses. The Buddha 
himself was assimilated to the sun-god of primitive times. His mother, 
Maya (the world of semblance), conceived him immaculately when 
Being ”’ entered into her. He was born immaculately in the garden 


1 Since both the Avestic and the Vedic canon were completed in the Christian 
era, much that is common to both may have been introduced into the Holy 
Scriptures at this period for purposes of compromise and propaganda, and may 
not be of primitive Aryan origin. 
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of Lumbini; all the trees burst into blossom, the animals loved one 
another, and fire was spontaneously kindled, for he was the god of 
Nature and Light. Dangers menaced him, but they were averted. 
The gods protected the fatherless and motherless child. In the 
kingdom of his foster-father, the Sakya prince, the golden age lasted 
so long as he was growing up. He himself enjoyed all the pleasures of 
dominion and the life of semblance, married, and begot a son: then 
the sight of age, sickness, and death made a hermit of him. Under 
the Bodhi tree, and again in the grove, he was tempted by Mara, the 
Evil One, but he repulsed him and then received illumination. He 
entered the capital as a victor, converted the king, and ascended to 
heaven in order to convert his mother and the gods. Once more he was 
menaced by the treachery of his disciple Devadatta, but he escaped 
and died at a ripe age when he himself willed it. He foretold his 
death: boar’s flesh, or mushrooms grown in soil trampled by swine, 
caused his fatal illness, just as the sun-god fell a victim to the boar. 
He died in the grove and Nature in tumult mourned the god of the 
dead. Like the dead bodies of Osiris or Dionysus, his remains were 
scattered throughout the land; they were concealed within the 
stupas which had evolved from the ancient burial mound ; likewise 
the solar pillars (menhirs) and stone enclosures were consecrated to 
the Buddha. He himself entered Nirvana, which had become very 
much like the divine Universal One. The heaven above the world of 
the Buddhist gospel was peopled by almost all the gods of the Vedic 
religion and by countless spirits and demons. 

Asvaghosha’s Life of the Buddha was the gospel of Kanishka’s day. 
The philosophic religion had turned into a popular religion with a 
divine and beneficent Saviour. By compromise with the Brahman 
faith and popular tenets, gods and hopes of immortality had found 
their way into it. Subsequent development in India led to the 
complete Mahayana, a doctrine for the masses set up in the sixth 
century A.D. in the Punjab by the monk Asanga; as opposed to 
Brahman ascetics who obtained divine powers, he taught belief in 
Bodhisattas, living people on the road to Buddhahood. Corre- 
sponding with the god Vishnu, who took living shape whenever justice 
became weak and injustice strong, we find re-incarnations of the 
Buddha; pity and charity came to be the motive impulses in the 
great Bodhisattas, who remained in the world as saviours out of 
compassion (Avalokitesvara and Mangusri); so, too, pity and charity 
were the means of salvation for the faithful ; simultaneously, indeed, 
*‘ the love of God” found its way into Hindu doctrine. A new formula 
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of suffering arose, according to which all suffering springs from egotism 
and all salvation from pity and charity, whilst the saint must bear 
the burden of all creatures and buy the liberation of the universal 
Whole from its wanderings through hell, the animal world, and the 
realm of the dead, by the dedication of his Ego. But at the same 
time this world was filled with gods and demons, distorted and 
horrible images like those of Hinduism, and the art of salvation 
became externalized, scholastic, and merely technical. This cul- 
mination of mass Buddhism was the work of the second Indian 
civilization and, further, of non-Indian Buddhists. For in India 
itself Buddhism was inwardly rent by the Hinayana and Mahayana 
schism, at any rate from the fourth century onwards, and from the 
seventh century onwards it was persecuted by Hinduism,! and exter- 
minated shortly after a.p. 1000; it was overthrown by the more 
popular religions : Hinduism, variegated and multiform, and Islam, 
simple and clear, both of which were more alluring and fanatical, 
more tangible in their divinities and the hopes that they held out. 

The reaction of Brahmanism against Buddhism must have gained 
fresh force in the Ganges basin at the end of the Chandragupta dynasty 
(178 B.c.). When the ancient Magadha kingdom broke up and the 
centre of power shifted to the Scythian barbarians in the Indus basin, 
and when Kanishka expressly took Buddhism under his protection, 
Brahmanism, which was always nationalist in contrast with the 
super-national spirit of Buddhism, must have gained further influence 
as the true representative of the national character and civilization. 
The Brahmans had begun to write, and a Vedic canon stood opposed 
to the Buddhist canon. A host of ascetics spread its doctrines, just as 
the monks spread Buddhist doctrine, and the romantic revival of the 
ancient epics and customs which must have been brought about 
through scholarly labours from 800 B.c. onwards, supported by 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas, must have benefited the Brahman religion. 
But the vigour necessary for new creative achievements was lacking ; 
the mass religion of Brahmanism, as of Buddhism, was the work of 


1 The drama Malati and Madhava, dating from the eighth century, gives 
us some idea of the hybrid religion of the enlightened courtiers and citizens and 
the conflict of sects: the pious Buddhist nun unites the lovers in a spirit of 
charity and humanity. The better type of Siva worship was quite compatible 
with this school of Buddhism, as also was magic, black and white; but the 
bloodthirsty rites in honour of Siva and Durga were gaining ground at the 
expense of the enlightenment of the educated classes. Madhava himself, the 
gentle lover-hero, in his magic rites used still palpitating human flesh, and the 
royal prohibition no longer had power to prevent human sacrifice in the celebra- 
tion of the orgies, but only a lucky chance. 
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the second Indian civilization (from a.p. 400 onwards). The Hindu 
religion sprang from a revival and consummation of the Vedic-epic 
outlook on life; it arose through the blending of Brahman mono- 
theism with the cults of Hercules-Krishna and Dionysus-Siva, of 
which we find traces from 800 B.c. onwards in a new, creative, 
popular religious movement. 

From the monism of the Brahman-Atman doctrine a vague, 
personal supreme Deity, Brahma, must have emerged, perhaps even 
during the first Indian civilization. With him were now associated 
two great gods, crudely and vividly conceived, Vishnu-Krishna and 
Rudra-Siva, so as to form a triad which may be likened to the 
Christian Trinity, though it lacked the simple clarity of the Trinity. 
Krishna was a Hercules divinity—he was identified with Hari. When 
the dividing line was drawn between the great and immortal gods and 
the mortal heroes, and when the universal, world gods were in process 
of development in the seventh century B.c., he must have sunk from 
the position of a god to that of a hero, while Indra and Varuna rose. 
He was the fatherless sun-child who, persecuted by his wicked uncle, 
grew up among shepherds, was weak at first and only outmatched his 
persecuters thanks to his cunning through a variety of clever tricks 
(like Hermes), but then became the victorious hero and bridegroom 
of the New Year mythology. Thus he appears in the Mahabharata 
epic as the real victor in the struggle of the sons of Pandu against the 
sons of Kuru; he is mortal as a hero and eternally re-born as the 
ancient sun-god. He, who must always have been worshipped by 
the people in the forms of many an ancient sun-god, was exalted once 
more to godhead in the newly rising religion by union with one of the 
great gods of the Veda, Vishnu, the god who measured the world in 
three strides, the great runner of the primitive solar religion. This 
dim figure dated back to the earliest times, like Indra, and philosophy 
now made him co-extensive with the universe, like Brahma. Vishnu 
came to be Universal Being which permeated all things, Universal 
Nature with an infinite variety of form, the beneficent, radiant, and 
just power. Vishnu appeared in many incarnations from the begin- 
ning to the end of the world ; he created himself as a saviour when- 
ever justice grew weak and injustice strong ; he had been the fish in 
the first Deluge which saved Manu ; he dwelt in the heroes of myth, 
and he would be the victor of the last days. But his most impressive 
incarnation was as Krishna-Hercules, the great Saviour of the heroic 
age ; as Vishnu, Krishna became a world wide, omnipresent God and 
Lord, whilst in Krishna Vishnu became the divine man, the powerful 
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Mediator, and the bringer of salvation who was very near to man. In 
the Song of the Lord (Bhagavadgita), which is part of the Mahabharata, 
Krishna reveals himself as Vishnu and the Saviour; the doctrines 
of the Atman and saving knowledge, of endeavour and saving 
action, Samkhya and Yoga, are united in a monotheistic creed. The 
body is transitory, of no account, only the soul lives within it and 
seeks union with the Deity, through thought, but primarily through 
action, not concerned with passion but serenely bent upon the fulfil- 
ment of duty and the attainment of the supreme goal. Renunciation 
likewise leads to salvation, but activity is better ; to do that which is 
ordained is natural and brings salvation. But right conduct is 
guided by the love of God (bhakit), whereby man apprehends Krishna, 
the divine man, and Vishnu, Krishna’s true self. Pious zeal recon- 
ciled the contradictory doctrines of the ascetic philosophers, the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists. Asoka’s spirit was recalled to life, in 
heroic guise. We hear echoes of Stoicism in the doctrine of salvation 
through unflinching virtue, of the personal and divine Universal, and 
of the subjection of passion and necessity through the fulfilment of 
duty to the point of the dissolution of the Ego. 

The third great god of Hinduism was Siva, the Gracious One, 
likewise a universal god who incorporated all the forces of destruction 
and generation in Nature and all sensual and irrational ecstasy in 
man. He was the Lord of the Mountains and of the thunderstorm, 
the god with the destroying sun for his eye and the moon adorning 
his head (horns); he was the bull and the procreative phallus ; he 
was darkness and destruction (as an element and an era), but he, too, 
it was that brought life and blessings ; he was the creative force in 
Nature and the incarnation of the powers attained through sacrifice 
and penance. The demons were his servants, and the sciences and arts 
had their origin in him. He moved in the orgiastic dance, and lost 
himself in rigid absorption in the Brahman. 

These three gods were three and one. Each was worshipped 
separately and in his own way: Brahma and his consort, Sarasvati 
(learning), intellectually and without images, Vishnu-Krishna and 
his spouse, Lakshmi (kindness and beauty), by means of images 
through human care and offerings, Siva and his equally terrible wife, 
Kali, the Black One, Durga, the Inaccessible, in the phallus and 
through orgiastic rites and bloody sacrifices. And yet the initiated 
knew that they were all one in the Universal One, incarnations and 
aspects of the eternal nature of the universe and mankind. This 
triad, like Christianity, provided a formula for the worship of God by 
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the highest thinkers and moralists as well as by the lowest and most 
superstitious in India. The Brahman and the natural and moral 
philosophy of the classical period are associated with the divinities of 
the Neolithic solar religion, the radiant and dark gods, the New Year 
hero, the bull and the phallus ; and every local cult, every cult of tree 
or stone, could be linked with it. Beside free cognition and moral 
volition there was room for all varieties of orgiastic mystery and 
animal worship and human sacrifice. It was this wide span which 
gave Hinduism the power to destroy Buddhism and to hold its own 
against the proselytising activities of Islam, even when Islam was 
master in the land. This enabled it to make spiritual conquests in 
Further India after it had received its intellectual consummation at 
the hands of Sankarakarya (4.p. 788-820). There on colonial soil it 
produced in the ninth and thirteenth centuries the mightest works of 
plastic art in the architecture of the Khmer civilization. 

The Indian philosophy of life stopped short between Greek 
monism, with its fully scientific attitude towards Nature and ethics, 
and Jewish monotheism. The moral monotheism which resulted 
as a mean was more naturally many-sided, freer, but for that very 
reason more complex and open to attack than the Jewish and kindred 
Persian monotheism which ended in Islam. Like Greek monisn, it 
admitted a certain type of polytheism, but without the Greck clarity 
and beauty of artistic form. In compensation it had, in fascinating 
abundance and complexity, all the powers of the evolutionary phases 
between which it came; reason and phantasy and all the life of 
instinct and impulse stirred this religio-philosophical mass of germina- 
tion and growth, of cold concepts and heated agitation. In The Song 
of the Lord, W. von Humboldt greeted the philosophical religion, and 
Schopenhauer in the Upanishads. 


LITERATURE 


We cannot attempt anything like an exhaustive survey of Indian 
literature from the point of the history of evolution in this Supple- 
ment, so vast is its quantity and so uncertain the names and dates 
throughout the first Indian civilization ; moreover some part of it 
has not yet been explored, especially in the sphere of learning. We 
will, however, present within the chronological framework of the two 
civilizations a survey of the principal branches of literature, with the 
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primary purpose of determining its evolutionary plane in comparison 
with the Greeks and Romans. 

The first Indian civilization produced religious lyric and epic 
poetry, the Rig-veda and the Mahabharata, anonymous poems which 
can only be very approximately dated, and which were finally 
collected and arranged in the canon at a very late period. In the 
second Indian civilization there were romances, dramas, lyrical epics, 
and Nature and love lyrics ; these were the work of named poets at 
the Gupta and other courts, and belong to the period between a.p. 400 
and 800. Between the two come fables and tales, parables, farces, 
and fairy-stories ; for the most part they probably originated in the 
first civilization, but were not collected in canon form and perfected 
till the second. 

The hymns of the Rig-veda and the epics of the Mahabharata must 
have germinated and grown up at the same time. The religious move- 
ment of the seventh century was the soil in which they grew and 
flourished. That movement raised Indra, Varuna, Agni, and Yama to 
the position of great, universal gods, and degraded Arjuna, Krishna, 
and Karna to that of mortal heroes. Side by side with the earliest 
ecstatic songs on the greatness of the new deities and the earliest 
monotheistic visions, the earliest of the more individual heroic songs 
must have sprung up. Both developed from the relics of the solar 
religion in a new and creative age, and both must have been recited at 
the same festivals, at contests (New Year) and sacrifices. Both types 
merge in one another ; the hymns to Indra depict the same primeval 
struggle among the gods as the songs of Arjuna’s victory ; the fight 
of the Bharata and Tritsu in the Rig-veda is a pre-historic memory 
like that of the sons of Pandu and Kuruinthe Mahabharata. Similarly 
the authors of the new hymns and epics were doubtless the same. 
Besides the sacrificial adepts and bards of olden times, there were the 
creative spirits in the newly rising stratum which produced the 
knightly and priestly classes. But a distinction must have arisen 
very soon; the authors of the hymns and sacrificial philosophers felt 
themselves to be the prophets of a new and divine wisdom, and 
compared with them the bards of the heroic songs sank to the position 
of mere preservers of great historic memories. The former became 
priests—a class which pushed its way up above the princes and 
knights—whilst the latter remained no more than bards ; they were 
popular, and even indispensible at knightly festivals, but they were 
not one of the higher classes. Sacerdotal intellectualism must have 
relegated the heroic epics to the realm of worldly things, and that all 
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the more vigorously the more they were conscious of a common 
origin and the more absolute their own claim grew to represent the 
one and only truth. The hymns came to be a sacred possession, and 
it was of the utmost importance to preserve and enhance the anti- 
quated character of the language, for therein lay their divine quality 
and their assured efficacy. The heroic songs, on the other hand, were 
for the time being carried along upon the stream of lingual develop- 
ment, which must have flowed rapidly in the seventh century. It was 
not till the end of the first phase of intellectual and class development 
that the Brahmans and bards were re-united in a common opposition 
to the rising bourgeois class with its Buddhist rationalism, which 
rejected as superstition alike the Vedas, the sacrifices, and the 
religious and epic myths; and then the epics, too, were 
collected and embodied in the canon in accordance with Brahman 
teaching. 

The hymns of the Rig-veda are largely a product of the seventh 
century, but composition in the sacred language—used spontaneously 
at first, no doubt, and afterwards as a convention—continued in later 
centuries. These lyrics embodied not only the new religious thought 
which gave birth to loftier ideas of God and more complicated sacri- 
ficial rites, but also the spirit of the chivalrous age with its love of 
feuds, its greed for plunder, and its delight in great sacrificial banquets 
and drinking-bouts, together with its pride in ancient tribal and 
family memories. Alike the loftier and the more material sentiments 
found expression, fresh and spontaneous and often passionate, in the 
best of the hymns. Besides vivid descriptions of Nature in bold 
strokes, there are on occasion fine intellectual distinctions. True, the 
original pieces in this great collection of songs are in the minority ; 
the greater part is monotonous, learned and sacerdotal variations on 
a few main themes, for this was a canon hymn-book, collected and 
developed for purposes of sacrifice and magic and other rites of divine 
worship. The Rig-veda, therefore, gives us an imperfect notion of the 
lyric poetry produced by the rising Indian civilization after 700 B.c. 
A few scattered secular songs which found their way into this book 
of spiritual songs prove that there was much more. There is the song 
of a physician who converses with herbs and praises their virtue, one 
of a bard who discovers in the persons of a carpenter and a smith, a 
physician and a priest, as well as in his own person, that everybody 
runs after rich clients, a lament and a song of accusation by a gambler 
on whom the gaming table has cast its ban, and a merry description 
of frogs that wake up in the rains, jump about, and make a noise like 
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drunken priests at the soma kettle; all these are specimens of the type, 
and may have been preserved for the sake of instruction or ridicule 
(of the bourgeois or sacerdotal element in knightly circles) or because 
of their great popularity. They prove that the classes had already 
developed to great complexity, and that people were capable of 
mocking in most unholy manner at holy things (like the soma drink) ; 
in the same way the Margites followed Homer. Much more of the 
same sort must have been lost; there must have been chivalrous 
love songs and drinking songs, class satire, and perhaps even political 
poems, counterparts of Archilochus and Alczeus, though on a some- 
what lower plane and less personal than the Greek poems. Some of 
this may have been carried over into the collections of the second 
civilization. 

Just as epic poetry revolving round Saul and Jonathan came to 
flower in Judah after Amos, and a heroic song of Cyrus in Persia 
after Zoroaster, so great epic poetry emerged in India from the piety 
of the seventh century after or contemporary with Yajnavalkhya. 
In all three civilizations the prophet was of primary importance, 
his name was preserved, and his achievement formed the nucleus 
of the canon; the epic remained anonymous and was incorporated 
in the canon or attached to it at a late date or not at all; only when 
we reach the Greek plane was the epic poet Homer the author of 
the loftier concepts of the gods and at the same time of chivalrous 
and humane cultural ideals ; priests and knights, the sacred and the 
secular, were no longer opposed. Nevertheless, Indian civilization 
stands nearest to Greek in this respect; the Vedic hymns and the 
earliest epics must have been closely akin in form and substance. 
The epic in its final form contains myths about the gods, creation, 
and heroes, and is saturated and permeated with religion and 
philosophy ; and ultimately, as a complete compendium of all 
knowledge, it became closely associated with the Vedic canon and 
formed a counterpart to it. Just as the hymns and the sacrificial 
and magic texts of the Veda are united in a single whole, so are the 
epic texts: the Mahabharata contains the totality of Indian epic 
poetry up to 800 B.c.; it corresponds not to Homer, but to Homer 
with the Cyclic poets in Greece; and in addition it contains the 
theological and cosmological speculations of a later era, besides 
the whole of jurisprudence—all that was useful to know and pleasant 
and captivating to listen to. In a land where men’s minds were 
everywhere directed towards unity (monism) within multiplicity, 
epic as well as lyric and philosophical poetry becomes a great unit, 
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an all-embracing text-book for the less learned, beside the most 
holy Veda. 

The nucleus of the Great Song of the Struggle of the Bharata is 
the dissension and the war of extermination between the sons of 
Pandu and Kuru. Even this nucleus, like the song of the Wrath 
of Achilles in the Iliad, has undergone wide extension by the intro- 
duction of other heroes in addition to the Bharata princes. Then 
other poems of a heroic or philosophic character are introduced 
as episodes. In its earliest form the poem is said to have contained 
8,000 verses and finally it contained 100,000, of which some 20,000 
treated of the main subject. 

That subject is historical—a fratricidal war of the early days 
between the ruling Aryan tribes which were already in process of 
dissolution and advancing along the road to Indian nationality and 
Indian civilization. It may be that there was really a change of 
rulers in the Bharata dynasty, assuredly there was in the Bharata 
country. But this historical memory was filled out in all its wealth 
of incident from the solar myth. As in Babylonia and Greece, the 
epic drew its vitality from solar mythology.’ The local and tribal 
sun-gods were transformed into heroes and the ancestors of royal 
houses, when the sacred legend with its human traits, especially 
the birth, mortal danger, and death of the sun-god, came to seem 
unworthy of the great universal gods. We can still recognize the 
strife of the solar brothers, born without a father, as the original 
basis of the history of the sons of Pandu and Kuru ; indeed, the two 
eldest in the two houses were born on the same day, so that they 
were almost twins. The Pandu play the part of persecuted orphans ; 
through the craft of the dominant house they are reduced to misery 
and obliged to fly the country; changed even in appearance 
(disguised) they lead a wretched life till the day of vengeance dawns, 
the New Year battle. Their champion is a great archer, Arjuna 
(akin to Hari also in name), who wins the bride by bending the bow 
and hitting the mark, strikes down his principal enemies, Bhishma 
and Karna, in the battle, and founds the new royal house in Hastina- 
pura. Constantly the plot is extended by means of duplication. 
Twice the sons of Pandu lose the kingdom at dice and are reduced 
to misery; the decisive duel occurs repeatedly ; not Arjuna, but 

1 A second offshoot of the solar religion in India would appear to be the 
images on coins. The solar symbols are preserved on the earliest coins : the 
solar wheel and disc, the swastica and ship, the horned altar, and the solar brothers 


and animals (the bull and boar, or the elephant and lion). Similarly in Babylonia 
the symbols on seals were a heritage from the solar cult. 
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his brother Bhima, overthrows Duryodhana, the malicious enemy 
of the sons of Pandu, in an antiquated fight with clubs. But through 
the repetitions, alterations, and dislocations, we cannot fail to 
recognize the original substance of the New Year legend, the victory 
of the persecuted orphan who at last casts off his disguise. 

It is no more possible with the Mahabharata than with the Iliad 
to extract the original poem treating of this heroic struggle from 
amidst the alterations. Amongst the additions made by bards, 
and especially amongst the changes made in the process of collection 
and incorporation in the canon by learned Brahmans, it has been 
preserved only in outline. But it is easy to discern that the central 
poem must have been the work of the knightly and not the Brahman 
spirit. Delight in the battles of heroes and joy at the ascent to 
Indra’s heaven inspired the heroes and hearers of the original poem, 
and even the earliest of those who expanded it and assembled all 
the “tribes ” of civilized India and the neighbouring lands in the 
great battle. The gods of the original poem must have been Indra, 
Agni, Varuna, and Yama, as in The Song of Nala and Damayantt. 
In another episode of the poem in its final form, Arjuna is transported 
to Indra’s heaven. The original nucleus may have been composed 
in the seventh century B.c.; at latest it must have been the sixth. 
It was the work of a great poet, though his name has been lost and 
he failed to attain to the importance of Homer for his people’s 
culture. On pre-Hellenic evolutionary planes the centre of gravity 
was still in religion and prophecy, and the worldly, secular bard was 
less prominent. India’s first great epic poet did not create the gods 
and the whole philosophy of life of the first civilization ; he was only 
a link in the chain of its operation. Nevertheless, the characters 
which he created were near enough to Homer’s in vitality and detail, 
and even the Greeks saw the “ sufferings of Priam, the laments of 
Hecuba, and Andromache, and the valour of Achilles and Hector ” 
mirrored in the Indian heroic songs ; indeed, we might well suspect 
Greek influence in the lot of Karna: if Indian rhapsodists were 
acquainted with the wrath of Achilles and his divine weapons, they 
might have been borrowed and assimilated in just this manner. 

The heroes’ characters are clearly delineated; they are and 
remain types: Arjuna, bold and discreet, and Bhima the impetuous 
champion ; Yudishthira, the calm, self-controlled, and just ruler ; 
Duryodhana, jealous and envious, but a brave hero; Dhritarashtra, 
his blind old father, the weak, undecided, wavering king. Krishna, 
the Black, is all cunning and wise advice; Drona, the armourer, 
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all honest devotion; Gandhari, the mother of the sons of Kuru, 
is the soul of maternal sorrow, cursing Krishna’s murderous cunning ; 
Draupadi, the soul of faithfulness and humility. These types are 
not so perfectly lifelike as Homer’s heroes, nor do they form a complete 
set of age types and characters ; but each presents in a few strokes 
a peculiar quality which remains constant whenever they appear. 
Even we to-day are moved by their heroism and their fate. But 
the best proof of the poet’s limited power of individualization is 
that they remind us as much of the types presented in the Songs 
of the Nibelungs and of Gudrun as of Homer (Duryodhana-Hagen, 
Bhishma-Wate), and that there would be no difficulty in identifying 
them with gods, that is with embodiments of qualities (Yudishthira 
with Dharma-Justice, Arjuna with Indra, Bhima with Vayu, the 
Storm; Krishna reminds us of Loki). 

From the outset the great gods of India, Indra, Agni, and Varuna, 
were less differentiated than those of the Iliad. If they played 
any part in the original poem, it can only have been as onlookers, 
benevolent visitors or judges between combatants, as with Nala. 
They had been raised not merely above mortality, but above 
personality too. We saw how, with the poet of the Wrath, the 
preservation of personal differentiation among the gods, in spite 
of the introduction of Fate, was an expression of the power of 
visualization side by side with that of abstraction. In India that 
power likewise was feebler, and plastic art achieved nothing like 
the Zeus of Phidias or the Hermes of Praxiteles. 

Thus the total substance of the original kernel of the Mahabharata 
is less profound, less human and moving, than that of the original 
Iliad. The glorious hero is doomed to die, but he does not wail 
and despair like Gilgamesh, nor is he humanly sensitive, affected, 
and yet resolute to die like Achilles; he bears his mortal lot with 
something of the ancient, romantically tinged Indra-worship which 
scorned timidity as womanish and knew, like Islam, that the gates 
of heaven were open, but first and foremost with a ruthless determina- 
tion to defend his life hy any and every means, whether sportsmanlike 
and chivalrous or not, and to be even with his opponent. The 
principal lesson of the poem is thoroughly worldly: ‘ Kill 
your enemy by any means in your power.” Perhaps it was even 
more strongly stressed in the original poem than in the finished 
work, where the Kuru, likewise, fight with the help of fire and the 
gambler’s cunning. It may be that there honest but foolish and 
old-fashioned knights were defeated by the tricks and unknightly 
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methods of warfare practised by the modern, unscrupulous sons 
of Pandu and their adviser, Krishna, and the lament of the defeated 
Duryodhana, that honour in battle is a thing of the past, was the 
moral of the original poem ; for in the finished poem he in particular, 
in view of his own actions, cannot make such an accusation 
unchallenged. If that were so, the Brahman editors would have 
made a subsequent adjustment, without much respect for morality, 
for now both sides fight dishonourably, that is, in terms of Indian 
politics, cleverly and effectively, but to the honour of the Deity ; 
for divine Justice metes out punishment to all the guilty, even to 
Krishna, the divine man of the finished work, whose command 
covers Arjuna and Bhima, and not only to the hard-hearted and 
treacherous sons of Kuru. 

The other epic poems incorporated in the tale of the Pandus’ 
struggle plainly have their origin also for the most part in the ancient 
solar mythology. The Indian deluge legend of the rescue of the 
primeval king Manu by the grateful fish in the divinely appointed 
washing away of created beings is a relic of divine mythology 
preserved here.! Ishtar’s journey to hell to fetch away her dead 
husband reappears as the fate-compelling loyalty and wisdom of 
Savitri, who follows the god of death, Yama, and succeeds in moving 
him to graciousness and mercy by her gentleness, her untiring 
conjugal love, and her wise admonition that true benevolence is 
the duty of men and gods. Various battles with giants originated 
in the ancient New Year fight of the sun-god. The loss of the 
woman in the year myth appears as the rape of Draupadi by an 
insolent man of violence, and so on. The whole sacred legend is 
incorporated and transformed in the poem of Nala and Damayanti, 
the Indian counterpart to the wanderings and home-coming of 
Odysseus. Nala, the godlike hero, is preferred by Damayanti 
to the gods themselves as a wooer and is happily married to her ; 
but Kali, the demon of gambling, possesses him and he loses every- 
thing at dice, his kingdom and even his robe, to his brother, who 
banishes him and drives him forth to a life of misery. Only his 
wife he does not forfeit and the danger of even that calamity brings 
him to his senses. She follows him into the wilderness, but he 
leaves her in order to compel her to return to her father. After 
long seeking him, lamenting in the wild woods, and undergoing 
all manner of trials and mortal dangers, she comes as serving maid 


1 Compare my essay Wanderungen und Wandlungen der Stindflutsage in 
Gesammelie Aufsdtze (Kroner, Leipzig, 1924). 
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to a royal court and thence is sent home. Nala, like Siegfried, 
passes through fire and reaches the serpent Karkotaka, whom he 
delivers. In gratitude the serpent changes him into the “ charioteer 
Vahuka ” and condemns the demon within the hero’s body to severe 
torment—here an ancient journey to the Underworld has been 
transformed to a fairy-tale of magic. Disguised and unrecognizable, 
Nala now lives as a cook and charioteer at a king’s court, yearning 
for his deserted wife. She, meanwhile, sends out Brahmans with 
a message that they are to proclaim everywhere, but which only 
Nala will understand. It does in fact reach the transformed hero, 
and he, sighing and weeping, gives the messenger an answer in which, 
without mentioning his name, he begs for forgiveness for having 
deserted her. Thereupon Damayanti causes an announcement to 
be made in the town where Nala lives to the effect that she is about 
to choose a new husband. The king resolves to woo her and Nala 
is almost in despair. He drives the king’s chariot when he goes to 
woo the bride, and on the wav the king instructs him in the science 
of dice and numbers and thus renders him proof against the dangers 
of gaming. The demon is at last compelled to go out of him and is 
utterly defeated, and reduced to pitiful and humble prayers for 
mercy. But the hero is still unrecognizable to his wife. On their 
arrival she recognizes the clatter of his chariot ; her maid finds Nala 
deeply affected and he repeats his answer to the former message with 
tears. Damayanti sends the children and he embraces them as his 
own; there are also bodily marks which bear witness in his favour. 
Then she receives him and he explains and excuses his possession ; 
the wind bears witness to her purity, and now she recognizes him 
and follows him to his own kingdom, which he wins back from his 
wicked brother by playing with Damayanti as the stake. The more 
human and tender spirit of the Odyssey prevails in this Song of Songs 
of married faithfulness, as in that of Savitri; the laments of the 
deserted wife and the penitence of the gambler belong to an age more 
instinct with natural feeling than the song of the Pandu war. But 
even here Greek poetry is superior in the delineation of character, 
in its concrete and natural plots, and in natural humanity. 

The second great epic of the Indians is the Ramayana, the heroic 
song of Rama’s deeds. It is the work of a single great poet, 
conceived and carried out according to plan ; it is a work of literature, 
and aims at expressing ideals, at winning the audience for an ideal 
under the guise of a pleasant and enthralling tale, and at displaying 
imagination and skill in versification. The poet, Valmiki, wanted 
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to revive a decaying knighthood and to mend manners. From all 
that we are told of his life we can only suppose that he was a Brahman 
and ended his life as a hermit. If we may compare the Mahabharata 
to the Iliad, then the Ramayana is a counterpart to the Aneid, 
only the attribution of divinity to the ruling house is lacking. A 
king of Kosala, Rama’s grandson, may have been the poet’s patron, 
for we cannot date the poem earlier than 500 B.c. and round about 
400 is a more likely date. The Ramayana, too, contains solar 
mythology, but it is dim and faded as in the Asneid. The hero’s 
humiliation and banishment through a woman is his own choice, 
the grand action of a noble son of the gods; the loss of his wife is 
merely an occasion for magic deeds. Even such ancient relics as 
the friendship of two heroic brothers and the efforts of a demon 
princess (Ishtar !) to seduce the hero to inconstancy, appear in quite 
a modernized form, as moral examples. Rama is a model man who 
knows and acknowledges only one object in life: to live absolutely 
for the fulfilment of his human and moral duties. He is characterized 
by reverence and obedience towards the gods and his parents, love 
and compliance towards his brothers and sisters and friends, con- 
stancy in marriage, and unwavering endeavour to do right, to confer 
prosperity and peace. He believes absolutely in divine Providence 
and never clings to semblance and possessions ; he is the hero of 
the sword, a master of clear and rational reflection and courtly 
manners, and yet, with all his merits, piety, and gentleness, truly 
human. So, too, all his relatives, his wife, his friends, and his 
servants are pious, kindly, and virtuous. The poet has some difficulty, 
with all this excellence, in getting the plot in motion; he can only 
bring himself to sacrifice the virtue of one hunch-backed maid- 
servant. The ‘“ wicked’ queen who has Rama banished, and his 
father who succumbs to her wiles, are largely excused by mother 
love and penance for past sins. Only the monsters and demons 
are bad by nature and vocation, so it appears—but even one demon 
is a model of good conduct. And all the animals that are introduced, 
particularly the monkeys, but also the vulture Jatayu, are helpful 
and benevolent to the virtuous. The world is a theatre of divine 
justice and mercy, of human activity obeying the will of the gods, 
of pious virtue and the promotion of rational peace and well-being 
in time and eternity. We are conscious here of the spirit which 
animated the edicts of Asoka and the Bhagavadgita, but guided 
entirely by Brahman and knightly ideas. The character study of 
the hero is animated by an ideal, and his heroic deeds suffer because 
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divine help is guaranteed to him and he is so noble as to be beyond 
the reach of temptation. We might ask whether he and his wife 
are not purely allegorical incorporations of concepts ; undoubtedly 
Rama’s chariot is meant to carry the noble man on to perfection. 
The poet’s strength lies in his pure and piously moral outlook ; 
his pious love of Nature enables him to move us through his descrip- 
tions of forest scenery and people, and he can always enthral us 
with his romantic fairylike fancy (Hanuman the monkey), whilst 
the tranquil clarity of his well-constructed plot and his enhanced 
skill in versification produce an agreeable impression of culture. 
Besides the new world of supreme gods and courtly heroes, 
a genealogy of gods and heroes, a doctrine of world eras, and lastly 
legends and fairy-tales had their origin in the myths of the great 
period of the development and decay of the solar religion in India. 
There is no individual corresponding to Hesiod in India, but 
the evolutionary phase which he represents occurred there too. 
The Deity as an invisible guardian of human activities, informed 
by a thousand messengers—servants and saints—is an idea belonging 
to India as well as to Hesiod; the admonition to do one’s duty in 
accordance with one’s social position occurs frequently. A whole 
group of poems, the Purana, are concerned with the creation and 
restoration of the world, with the genealogy and chronology of the 
gods. As the divine and heroic epics broke up in a semi-scientific 
spirit into these poems (over a wide field Indian science retained the 
poetic form), so in other works they were resolved into minor frag- 
ments ; fables made their appearance, farces and proverbs emerged. 
In the Ramayana we see the transformation of heroic saga into 
romantic and adventurous fairy-tales, stories of demons and animals 
on a grand scale. In a number of episodes in the Mahabharata 
we can discern in detail the transition from the older epic and 
mythology to the fairy-tale, the fable, and the proverb. But it is 
chiefly in the older parts of the Buddhist canon that we find proof 
of the existence of a literature of fairy-tales, fables, and farces in 
the first Indian civilization. In sermons and proverbs the Buddhists 
made use of the epics in prose form for the propagation of their 
doctrines, and in addition to the epics, perhaps inspired by them 
and modelled on them, of newly composed secular didactic and 
comic pieces; they are, therefore, made to serve as confirmation 
of Buddhist doctrines, to present the opponents of Buddhism as 
ridiculous and bad, or else to elaborate the life of the Saviour in 
legendary form, just as they render his sermons pleasing, vivid, and 
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popular. Buddhism was of decisive importance in the development 
of prose in India as well as in that of writing. Its sober lyrics 
supplanted love poetry throughout wide circles of the bourgeoisie ; 
its parables, legends, fables, and proverbs embodied ancient material, 
used with a bias, and gave it written form. Finally, the Buddha 
legends produced a new literary epic, and in the first century a.p., 
Asvaghosha sang of the divine Saviour in the literary form created 
by Valmiki. But it was not till the golden age of the second Indian 
civilization, from the fifth century a.p. onwards, that Indian prose— 
fairy-tales and didactic works as a branch of literature—reached 
their culmination. 

In the first Indian civilization the epic was the chief literary form, 
and its representatives would have held Calliope to be the most 
excellent of the Muses. The Mahabharata developed into a sacred 
book side by side with the Vedas, and the epic metre was the universal 
metre throughout wide tracts of scholarship. During the course of the 
first Indian civilization epic poetry covered the whole road from 
Homer to the Alexandrians. From the poetry of a knightly class, 
fresh and vigorous and natural, there grew up courtly and moral 
exercises in the literary art, conscious and intentionally didactic, but 
tenderly human and sensitive to Nature; from heroic songs there 
grew up an encyclopedic canon of all useful knowledge, the Mahara- 
bhata Bible, containing at once a philosophic monotheism and poly- 
theism, the foundation for genealogy and chronology, cosmology and 
jurisprudence, the history of primitive times and a doctrine of 
morality. Preceding and accompanying this process of scholarly 
summing up went the fragmentation of the single type of poetry into 
learning and minor didactic and light poetry. The recognized lyric 
poetry of this first epoch of Indian civilization consists of religious 
hymns and songs. Songs of love and war and drinking songs lacked 
the vigour to assert themselves beside these. Fables and proverbs, 
too, which, as in Greece, developed during the epic phase, could only 
persist in a religious connection, in the canon or in sermons. Poetry 
was uniformly anonymous. 

A change came about during the second Indian civilization : 
poets were now known by name everywhere and works or collections 
assigned to individuals appeared. Literary epic poetry dissolved 
into lyric poetry and artificiality. Instead of hymns and spiritual 
songs the dominant form came to be the personal love and Nature 
lyric, clever miniatures. From lyric poetry emerged the Indian 
drama in its perfection, and that now become the chief literary form. 
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The short story and sage reflection attained literary independence in 
the fable and in collections of fairy-tales and proverbs. The creative 
power of the second Indian racial mixture had not quite vigour 
enough to rise above the earlier evolutionary plane, but it was 
adequate to endow it with new and more personal forms of which 
the germs lay dormant in the earlier phase. India nearly attained 
to the level of Alegzeus and Sappho at this point, the fable and farce 
reached their culmination, epic material was cast in lyrical dramatic 
form, and men mastered the art of depicting Nature and presenting 
mob scenes. 

The brief little tales, beast fables and parables, farces and marvels, 
which had appeared in the course of the first Indian civilization and 
were first handed round by word of mouth, then given a place in 
Buddhist and doubtless too in Brahman tracts, attained during the 
second civilization to an independent position as a recognized branch 
of serious literature. They were collected within a larger framework. 
The collections of Indian fables have found their way among all 
civilized peoples. For instance, the Panchatantra (The Five Books) 
was translated into Persian in the sixth century A.D. and became, 
through the medium of Islam, a world-wide textbook. These short 
stories ought to be called ‘‘ illustrative stories ”’, not “ fables ’’, for in 
each some piece of practical wisdom is embodied in an entertaining 
form. The Indians treasured them as wisdom, mingled with proverbs 
devoid of illustrative narrative. 

The narratives which formed the framework for these collections 
were little more than rough outlines; some beast fable or ghost 
story, much like the rest, is expanded so as to provide the framework, 
particularly through conversations in which a proverb can be quoted ; 
and every proverb may be the occasion of an illustrative tale. 
Thanks to this packing method, the reader always has the pleasure 
of knowing what has gone before when the interrupted story is 
resumed. Within this main framework beast fables proper (e.g. that 
of the monkey who draws the axe out of the tree and is caught 
himself, of the sparrow who overpowers the elephant, and so on), 
farcical tales (begging monks are not particularly popular ; feminine 
wiles and follies are a favourite subject), parables (often sentimental— 
the noble robber, the grateful animals and the ungrateful man, and 
Sir ‘‘ What-man-should-have ”’), and tales of marvel (the weaver who 
goes wooing as a god on an automatic bird ; the Brahman’s son who 
was a serpent ; the mouse who has to play the part of a Brahman’s 
daughter) are intermingled in gay confusion. The subject matter 
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suggests the moral observations on men and the observations on 
animal Nature. There is little material derived from the epics 
(genuine fairy-tales, the last relics of the solar myth, are almost 
entirely absent), but much derived from sermons; and accordingly 
the morals enforced are those of practical, everyday wisdom and of 
Brahman theory (to reflect on re-incarnation ; to secure the favour 
of the god or force his compliance). 

These illustrative stories were one of the chief branches of 
literature in India. They are still esteemed as an entertaining form 
of “‘ wisdom ’’, something between the Jewish collections of proverbs 
and Greek ethics. There must have been similar stories in Greece, 
too, in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c., for in the fifth century 
they were re-told as short fables (AXsop), altogether simplified as to 
subject matter and sharply logical in character, or as complete 
romances containing a wealth of material (Herodotus; later the 
Milesian Tales, and finally Apuleius ; here the narrative framework 
is carefully selected and the single tales may almost be regarded as 
types of the principal categories of the short story). In spite of this 
advance they never attained to the foremost rank ; alike as literature 
and as wisdom they were of secondary quality. In India, on a lower 
plane, they occupicd a more important place. Everywhere where 
development remained below the Greek plane they were esteemed 
because they imparted concrete wisdom, unconcentrated, tangible, 
and entertaining. Indian beast fables are often more akin to 
Reineke Fuchs (Reynard the Fox) than to Aussop—conditions at court 
are treated especially broadlty—and their morals apply often rather 
to the particular case than the more consummate Greek beast fables. 

So, too, Indian romances are collections of short stories within a 
framework ; Dandin’s Adventures of the Ten Princes, possibly of the 
sixth century, may serve as an example, for it is the chief among 
them, widely known and far-reaching in its influence. The frame- 
work tells of the expulsion of a Magadha king and the recovery of 
his kingdom by his son. Like all these romances, it is skilfully 
composed and provides a centre of interest (the story of the prince 
who is to be the king of the heroes). The poct divides his work into 
base and superstructure; but all that is merely external, and 
actually the stories simply stand in juxtaposition with the framework 
providing an introduction and two of the constituent tales. The 
forest of Vindhya is inhabited by meritorious penitents and savage 
tribes—the hermit’s grove and the surrounding wilderness take the 
place of Arcadia—and here a little son, Prince Rajavahana, is born 
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to the exiled king. Nine other royal children are miraculously 
brought to join him, and so the heroes grow up, until a penitent, who 
by sacrificing his life for a Brahman has been purified and raised 
from a savage to a Brahman, accompanies the prince to the Under- 
world so that he may witness how the penitent becomes lord of the 
dead ; the prince’s comrades search for him and the adventures 
begin and are related by the prince, in the order in which the heroes 
re-join him. 

We might describe the separate stories as literary tales of heroism 
and gallantry. From the courtly epic and the simple illustrative 
story a new literary type had evolved for the entertainment and 
instruction of court circles. Rama’s adventures with gods and 
animals in long past days were supplanted by the adventures of 
living heroes in the contemporary India of the sixth century ; for 
everything that happens in these stories was possible to the Indian 
mind, and the audience believed in demons and magic, although 
they saw how the rationalist heroes abused such beliefs in order to 
outwit others. The moral code is that of the court—heroism and love 
meet with their reward. Society attached great importance to 
cultured speech, imaginative and witty, a style which strikes us as 
affected but gave the audiences of those days repeated opportunities 
to display their mature comprehension of obscure meanings in words 
and imagery and their courtly culture. This style corresponds 
exactly to Gongorism and other bombast in the Europe of 1550-1650, 
on the same evolutionary plane. 

The human subject matter is brave and moving humanity. 
Parents and children or lovers are parted in bitter sorrow and re- 
united in bliss ; one father is driven by sorrow for the loss of his son— 
after eighteen years !—to throw himself over a mountain precipice 
and is caught by the son. Fate raises the characters and casts them 
down, from the throne into the forest, from the bridal bed to prison, 
and again from the place of judgment to the palace. Besides these 
excitements and emotions we have charming pictures of gazelle-eyed 
maidens playing at ball, wandering in the garden, or at rest in the 
women’s apartments; inspiring pictures of doughty attacks by 
heroes and bold stratagems to outwit enemies, set parents and lovers 
free, and help the poor; and elevating pictures of resolute endurance 
of heroes and ladies in distress and humiliation. We are here in the 
sphere of drama, but a drama devoid of tragedy, for the gods and 
the piety, vigour, and ability of the heroes restore the balance as a 
matter of course; a drama, moreover, devoid of any profundity in 
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characterization, for, vivid as these figures are, they lack full 
individuality ; their souls move on conventional lines, although—or 
because—they express themselves by such external means as 
shuddering, fainting, tears, and breaking into smiles. 

The core of the plot is always external—perhaps an extraordinary 
stratagem, perhaps a marvellous meeting, or for the most part both. 
Rajavahana is united with his beloved by a Brahman before the very 
eyes of the king, who believes that he is only seeing a mirage provided 
for his entertainment ; awakening aftcr the bridal night he finds 
his feet in fetters and is kept a prisoner for two months. Another 
hero lands on an island with Ionians, entertains a monster with 
stories so that it cannot devour him, till another monster flies past 
which has carried off a maiden ; the monsters fight and kill one another, 
and the maiden is the hero’s beloved. A particularly popular incident 
is the outwitting of a wicked wooer by the pretence that the bride 
is possessed, or that he must beautify himself by means of a magic 
ceremony ; the hero-lover kills him in the process and takes his 
place. One tale is literally the story of the collapse of a kingdom 
because of its ruler’s immoral life; the hero saves the crown for the 
heir, killing the usurper and then leading the boy before the people 
after secretly liberating him from out of an image of Durga. Another 
tale describes the wiles of a master thief who first produces a sham 
lucky bag and then steals it himself—in order to provide for the 
marriage of a poor Brahman and then to buy himself a concubine. 

We are shown a world like that of late antiquity, and, indeed, 
it may be that the romances of late antiquity exercised an influence. 
But it is also a world like that of Spain, where the romance of Amadis 
de Gaula and the dramatic novel La Celestina were followed by the 
literary romance of Cervantes. 

In the second Indian civilization the romance supplanted the 
literary epic as a means of courtly entertainment and instruction ; 
at first the epic retained its dominant position and continued to 
attract the more subjective poets, but later it petrified into bombast 
and superficial cleverness (a decorative style). Kalidasa, the great 
classic of the first prime of the second Indian civilization, a great lyric 
poet who re-vitalized or first vitalized the epic as well as the 
dramatic form with his own spirit, began by writing literary epics on 
the model of the Ramayana; he lived in the fifth century, and 
possibly on into the sixth. He sang of the princes of the race of 
Raghu (Rama’s house) in his first epic, strictly following the rules of 
the art. In his second he wrote freely, in his own individual style, 
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inspired by a vital feeling for Nature and understanding of love, 
describing the marriage of Siva and Parvati, the daughter of the 
Himalayas. Unluckily we cannot compare his work with Alexandrian 
poetry, for that has been destroyed except for a few slight fragments. 
By the sixth century the literary epic had already degenerated to 
something utterly affected and artificial. The story of Nala and 
Damayanti serves to express such lyrical subjects as the joy of the 
newly married and to display virtuosity in versification, whilst that 
of Rama is just good enough to provide an object lesson in Panini’s 
rules of grammar. At the end of this process of development we have 
the Byzantine glorification of the king of Thanesar by Bana; a 
contemporary patron is placed on an equality with Rama, and on 
longer in verse, but in ornate prose; the present day and the prose 
style held the field. Artificiality likewise reached a climax later in 
the ‘‘ poem ”’ which treated simultaneously the subject matter of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana in verses with a two-fold meaning. 
Kalidasa himself developed descriptive lyric poetry of considerable 
length and lyric drama from the epic. In The Cloud Messenger 
(Meghaduta) a banished spirit, who has been parted from his beloved 
wife for a year as a punishment for misconduct, sends yearning 
greetings northwards, to his home, from the forest of Rama, where 
he is expiating his misdeed ; a cloud is to find and console his beloved. 
After a sacrifice of flowers he describes to it the way from Ramagiri to 
the mountain Kailasa and his house in Alaka, over fertile fields 
and broad forests, over holy lands famed in legend, great citics, 
mountains, and rivers; the city of the genii, Alaka, rises in its 
majesty. The beloved lady will see the cloud as she offers sacrifice 
or talks with her thrush, sings or sighs on her sleepless couch; the 
cloud is to take her word that everywhere and at all times he sees 
her living form near him, that he stretches out his arms to the empty 
air, yearning for her, and that he will soon return to a blissful con- 
summation of their love. This is a counterpart to the amorous 
elegies of the Romans (and perhaps of the later Alexandrians). This, 
too, 1s a product of the second civilization which does not rise 
above the first, but is its completion and culmination. Yet in 
spite of nearness to Nature and amorous tenderness, Roman elegies 
are more tangible, physical, and concrete than The Cloud Messenger. 
In Kalidasa’s description of India from a bird’s-eye view, in his 
tender and detailed portrayal of yearning and the lover’s alluring 
images of his distant lady, and in the worshipful flight of his soul 
towards the cloud as a god of love, there is something of 
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Yajnavalkhya’s emotional monism, a sensitiveness to Nature and 
love, which is not Graeco-Roman. Indian monism was the monism 
of the Atman, still embryonic and indefinite ; the One and Universal 
was breath—Atman means breath—in the Universal and in the 
breast, in the many-coloured veil of divine Nature. To Xenophanes 
the Universal was “ Being’; he saw Nature quite clearly and 
tangibly—the clear, cold water, the white bread, the sweet, yellow 
honey ready for the sacrificial banquet before him—and with sharp 
decision he demanded a rational, natural way of life and moral code 
in the name of the Deity. From such monism there arose a sense of 
worship in everyday things and the duties of capable citizenship, 
which Parmenides analysed intellectually. Corresponding to these 
different types of monism in the Indians and Graeco-Romans, 
we find a different attitude towards Nature; in the West practical 
natural science emerged and the art of portraying Nature concrete 
and complete ; in the East natural philosophy dominated the whole 
field, an ecstatically religious and vague worship of Nature in her wide 
extent and of aimless but delicate detail. People perceived less, did 
not grasp all, but on the other hand they saw some things that 
escaped the Greeks and Romans. 

Within the realm of this new delight in Nature falls The Cycle of 
the Seasons, also attributed to Kalidasa, though it can hardly be his 
work. Here, too, images of Nature and love are closely interwoven 
in the description of the seasons, but the element of personality is 
less prominent than that of system ; the poet has sought and fairly 
well attained a Greek perfection of descriptive art. There are similar 
forceful descriptions in Alczus, but they are far more vigorously 
personal and concise. In India the whole is impersonal, the images 
succeed one another almost as in a catalogue, and the cycle is not 
used by a vigorous poet for the purpose of expressing forcible passion ; 
only the fundamental, undifferentiated sentiment for Nature and 
love is vigorous and vital. 

Kalidasa has no peer in the realm of the longer lyric ; even the 
best of his successors are artificial and barren beside him. His actual 
pupils and those who developed his work are the lyric poets of single 
stanzas, Amaru and Bhartrihari; some of the tenderest and loveliest 
Single stanzas are to be found in Kalidasa’s dramas, for instance, the 
sun song in the introduction to Sakuntala. Bhartrihari belongs to the 
seventh century, and according to Buddhist accounts he alternated 
between life in the world and the cloister. Both these poets aimed in 
their short lyrics at delicate observation and reflection; they are 
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akin to Anacreon and the epigrammists, but their verses are far less 
personal than Anacreon’s, though their courtliness, gallantry, and 
acute observation are very near to his; they are less piquant and 
concise than the Greek epigrams, though equally carefully polished. 
These miniature poems, variations on a main theme, were collected 
and issued in groups of ahundred. The main theme is love. Again 
and again Amaru depicts in fresh and dainty images the newly 
married couple sharing their first jest, the lover first offended by 
the beloved, waiting and yearning or jealously angry, rejoicing 
unobserved in the beloved asleep, in every kind of pouting displeasure, 
reconciled after a lovers’ quarrel, and sorrowing for the loss of love 
after prolonged anger. Bhartrihari complains of the conduct of the 
god of love who lurks in the wood (the body of the beloved) as a robber, 
fishes in the ocean of the world for men (with woman as bait) and 
roasts them, or makes lovers love at cross purposes. He describes the 
wind which disorders the beauty’s hair in winter and catches at 
her dress like a lover; he describes the blossoming spring, with the 
murmur of bees and the vearning of love, the darkness wherever 
the beloved is not, the entrancing delight in every movement of a 
young, gazclle-eyed maid, the madness and agony of love, and 
the will to renounce. In The Hundred Stanzas of Love this 
same Bhartrihari portrays in like varied and brilliant images the 
folly of sensual pleasure into which man blunders like a moth into 
the flame or a fish on to the hook: life is misery from the unclean 
and cramped imprisonment in the womb to the pain of parting in the 
season of love and the scorn that is the lot of old age; happiness, 
power, and riches are an illusion; pleasures vanish lke lightning 
flashes, all life dissolves like a cloud in the wind, and one thing only 
is to be desired—the hermit’s life of profound meditation in the 
forest, “‘ where old gazelles will rub their horns against my body 
without fear.”’ Here again, in the delicate and sure observation 
of these little pictures of lovers’ lives, and in the similes from Nature 
and love tenderly portrayed in one or two strokes, the spirit of 
Indian monism is once more dominant.!?. In Greece as early as 
Homer we find Nature pictures broadly executed, tangible and 
actual, used for purposes of simile, but in the Indian epic there are 
only picturesque epithets and images briefly indicated, and it was 
not till the second civilization that elaborate imagery was used for 
purposes of art; moreover, it was always delicate, dimly coloured, 
the outcome of acute observation of Nature and character like the 


1 There was also a very realistic and material science of the art of love. 
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Japanese one-stanza lyrics and paintings of a single branch or a 
single animal. And yet there is again an element in these poems that 
is more akin to the Greeks than to the eastern Asiatics, a scientific 
tendency that strives after completeness in these observations of 
love, a clinging to the human creature who is never lost in Nature, 
an intellectual and epigrammatic bent. But the whole is un-Greek 
in its lack of the personal element and its sportive, fleeting quality. 
The drama, too, in India was the product of lyrical feeling. 
Kalidasa, the classical lyric poet of the first prime of the second 
civilization, was also its classic dramatic poet. But the dramatic 
form was far older than the literary dramas. When the Aryans 
invaded India they must have brought with them, along with sun- 
worship, the New Year processions and contests, and probably also 
‘‘ plays” in honour of the harvest, the dead, and the Christmas 
festival, representations of the sacred solar legend. They must have 
met with similar performances already established in the country, 
though these would have been transformed by the development of a 
higher civilization and doubtless adapted to the character of the 
country. In the great classical movement of the first civilization 
(700 B.c. and thereafter) these early seeds of drama must have been 
forgotten by the educated classes, as they were in Greece, and have 
sunk to the level of popular and barbarian customs, partially or 
wholly despised. But they survived, and were at last incorporated 
in the loftier religion as Krishna plays; events in the life of Krishna, 
especially his love for Radha, and perhaps also parts of the story of his 
birth and death, were presented in processions (yatra means walk), 
partly in song and partly in dialogue. The Brahmans were satisfied 
with this introduction of the heroic divine man into the cult and with 
the process of unification and refinement which contented the people 
and did to some slight degree educate them. No loftier speculative 
thought became associated with it. Nor do these processions appear 
to have induced a new and creative impulse in poetry, which con- 
tinued epic in character, although dialogue in the epics, like dialectic 
in philosophy, assumed considerable importance, and although logic 
doubtless taught men to discern all manner of disharmonies, anti- 
theses in the realm of theory and practice. The world was divided 
into the One and the Many, into Being and the Transitory, and 
conduct into sin and righteousness ; but the great discovery of the 
Indian evolutionary plane is the reconciliation of these antitheses, 
oneness and bliss in the Atman, retribution through re-incarnation, 
the means of stopping the wheel of births through right knowledge 
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and action, and absorption in God. The Indians did not attain to 
fully developed theory, to the antitheses of mutually exclusive 
opposites as eternally irreconcilable; where they approached near 
to it, they dropped one term as worthless and empty—for instance, 
the physical world of semblance—and all was well again. On this 
plane, therefore, there could be no tragic feeling ; logic itself bridged 
the gulf which it rent open in Greece; philosophy and religion had a 
tranquillizing and satisfying solution for all conflicts, a serenity which 
assured unity and justice to all, and even restored immortality. 

The Indians of the Hellenistic period must have become acquainted 
with Greek drama though the Greeks—Menander’s bourgeois love 
comedies and the single musical-dramatic scenes of the trained 
singers. In the theatre of the second civilization the “ Ionic curtain ”’ 
played a part, perhaps in order to reveal and then conceal again 
persons or groups introduced as sitting or standing still. No Indian 
drama of importance resulted from Greek influence, which was not felt 
in full force until the first civilization had begun to decay. Doubtless 
both Brahmans and Buddhists had no choice but to reject what was 
felt to be alien, that is the world of semblance. 

Then came the religious movement which gave birth to the second 
Indian civilization. It must have paved the way for the Hindu 
religion, and its great gods were Brahma, Vishnu-Krishna, and 
Siva. The processions in honour of Krishna and the dances and 
orgies in honour of Siva were revived with the heroes of early days, 
and then was the time for the rise of literary drama in India. There 
was a burgeoning of various seeds—native dialectic, and the stimulus 
of native processions and foreign works ;_ new creative force emerged 
and produced the culminating form of courtly poetry, the great form 
which was capable of supplanting the now lifeless epic. 

Indian drama consists of stirring action, but it 1s devoid of 
tragedy. Persons and their destiny are presented on the scene by 
means of speeches, gestures, and garments. In the outcome we have 
plays, but no tragedies or comedies. Moreover, the second Indian 
civilization remained on the same evolutionary plane as the first, only 
partially raised and supplemented by youthful vigour. The epic 
poetry and philosophy of the first civilization nearly amounted to 
drama, for they created types of character and enthralling, terrible, 
moving histories, dialogues, and monologues. Now actual theatrical 
plays were produced. They contained characters which were, 
perhaps, rather more elaborated than those of the epics and were 
certainly richer in the expression of emotion and embraced a wider 
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variety of popular types; they enthralled, moved profoundly, and 
stirred, but they were totally devoid of tragedy. Sometimes there is 
a distant possibility of tragedy, but the poet does not perceive it ; 
his work is still untragic, for he is an Indian and writes for the 
entertainment of court society ; he fails also to achieve the ultimate 
concentration, logical and artistic, the ‘ either-or ” as the essence of 
the subject matter. And there is an absence of comedy, as of tragedy ; 
there are, indeed, comic figures, and even the recurring “ jolly 
councillor’ ! who, as the hero’s confidante, provides merriment and 
wit, and whose materialistic outlook stresses the contrast with 
the idealistic conduct and sentiments of the leading character ; 
occasionally, indeed, his friendship even brings him into touching and 
comical conflict with himself. The whole contrast between the 
divine and courtly world of the heroes and the characters who are 
of the people is pregnant with possibilities alike of comical and 
moving effect. But the whole world is not rent by tragedy and 
comedy from top to bottom ; as in real life, it isa unit, and that, too, 
is characteristic of the early monist outlook. There were dramatized 
farces and buffoon-like scenes, but they belonged to a vulgar class, 
and no serious poet put his hand tothem. Tragedy had no counter- 
part in literary comedy, as in Greece, nor did it end with satyric 
drama. 

The great plays of the Indian stage are love dramas in various 
social circles. Kalidasa opens the round with Sakuntala and Urvast. 
The plots of both are set in the heroic days of antiquity, and here 
drama appears as the offspring of the epic. But the only heroism 
displayed in them is that of love. The love of King Dushyanta for 
Sakuntala unfolds and is marvellously interwoven with Nature 
motifs in the hermit’s grove; then the king is caused to forget his 
beloved by a curse, and he cannot remember her when, sent by her 
father, she appears at his court; a ring stirs his memory, but too 
late, she has been rapt away by the Deity. The burning sorrow of 
the innocently guilty husband at his loss moves the hearts of the gods ; 
they intervene and re-unite the lovers. So, too, in the drama of 
King Pururavas’ love for Urvasi, the plot is governed by curses, 
a magic stone, and divine intervention ; the poetic charm of the piece 
lies in its presentation of the lovers’ yearning, especially in the great 

1 Dramatic technique led on from character types to such types as the 
confidante of lovers, the villain, and the perfect model of magnanimity ; people’s 
minds were ripe for such popular types as the thief, the monk, and the executioner, 


as for Rama’s demons and monkeys, and these need not have been borrowed 
from Greece. 
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lyrical scene in the fourth act, where the king seeks his vanished 
love in a grove; almost beside himself, he converses with clouds, 
mountains, and animals, until at last he embraces his beloved in the 
form of a climbing creeper and finds her once more transformed in 
his arms. Kalidasa infused new and more vital reality in action into 
the ancient epic subjects—-the parting of Ishtar and Tammuz and 
of Nala and Damayanti, the search in the grove, and the re-union. 
For us these dramas have charm because of the purely lyrical effects 
of Nature and love, united blossoming and fading, yearning and 
discovery, and the ecstasy of sympathy at such sights ; to the Indians 
they had additional] attraction and novelty as being a morc vivid 
form of poetry and being played in honour of Siva. Kalidasa’s 
third play is one of intrigue, Malavika and Agnimitra. Here there are 
no gods and no miraculous stones or rings ; by quite earthly means 
King Agnimitra attempts, with the help of his confidante and an old 
Buddhist nun, to speak to and win his wife’s lovely serving maid 
who is kept concealed from him. There are two comic types of 
music teacher, and the Buddhist intriguer is a very peculiar character. 
The wives’ jealousy causes trouble and menaccs the king’s beloved. 
Finally everything comes right, Malavika is acknowledged to be a 
princess and married to the king. 

Most of the principal later dramas are also plays of romance 
and intrigue, and love continued to be the central theme; the 
lovers’ nobility of soul and changing feelings are delicately and 
variously depicted, whilst there is diversity in the antagonists and 
intrigues : perhaps a magician appears and unites the king with 
his beloved by means of optical illusions ; a courtly pair of lovers, 
Malati and Madhava, are parted by the king’s command, but are 
re-united by a pious nun, then pursued by priests of Durga in search 
of a human being for sacrifice; the wind blows away a love-lctter 
so that it reaches the wrong hands, and so on. A particularly popular 
mcthod of producing an exciting plot is disguise as a member of the 
opposite sex. Only two plays stand out from the mass: The Little 
Clay Cart (Vasantasena) by Sudraka, and Rakshasa and the Seal 
by Visakhadatta. These both fall within the category of plavs of 
love and intrigue, but the former introduces a whole world of popular 
characters on the stage, instead of one or another as previously, and 
the second ignores love and offers politica] intrigue as a substitute. 
The scene of The Little Clay Cart is laid in bourgeois circles ; bourgeois 
socicty had adopted courtly manners and sentiments in Kalidasa’s 
day, which seems to indicate that the play should not be dated earlier 
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than Kalidasa, but decidedly later. The poet, who chooses a royal 
name by way of disguise, must likewise have belonged to the bour- 
geoisie ; he is a great figure in the company of Indian poets. He 
describes the generous Charudatta’s love for the lovely Vasantasena 
with a depth of feeling but altogether in the bourgeois manner, without 
romantic frenzy or love of Nature; it forms the centre round which 
revolves the life of a whole Indian city; all the types are sharply 
delincated—fine courtiers, some foolish and malicious like the king’s 
brother-in-law, some well-meaning and servile like his parasite ; 
citizens and officials, judges and the chief of police, Vasantasena’s 
fat mother and her maid’s lover who tries to make his fortune by 
theft, rogues and such rabble as gamblers and hangmen. No other 
Indian poct has succeeded in presenting so natural a world (it reminds 


any other so fully mastered a wealth of characters and a complex 
plot. It is only here that a comic character is also touching. And the 
whole is set in a great political framework ; the king falls a victim 
to superstition and injustice, to the folly and infamy of his relatives. 
This play cannot be the work of a court poet ; it must belong to the 
revolutionary period of the second civilization (after aA.p. 600). But 
this crowded bourgeois world is no more tragically conceived than the 
courtly world of Kalidasa; Charudatta and Vasantasena are as 
noble as Rama and Sita and the Deity tries them and unites them 
in the end. There is no rent in the Universal, no events in which 
God and man stand opposed yet both in the right ; God is always in 
the right, and in the end the noble man, whether prince or lover, 
enjoys good fortune. There is no need even for a compensating trans- 
migration of souls, and only the fool is wicked. 

Rakshasa and the Seal is India’s only genuinely historical play. 
Like The Persians of #schylus, it treats of a great event in Indian 
history, Chandragupta’s elevation to the throne through the great 
Brahman statesman Chanakya. But that event had taken place 
more than a thousand years earlier, and the Brahman poet who 
treated it dramatically did not seek to represent a divine judgment 
or an event of national importance, for the concepts of fatherland 
and history had little significance to the Indians, to whom Deity 
and Brahmanism meant everything ; the poet’s work was to inculcate 
politics—realist politics combined with Brahman idealism. The 
king serves his teacher and master, who achieves all great things 
and serves the cause of vengeance and of the religious doctrine which 
requires that he shall not sow hatred and murder further than is 
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absolutely necessary for the attainment of his object, which is also 
that of the Deity. Because the Nanda kings have offended a 
Brahman, the world is out of joint ; once the Nanda are destroyed 
and order restored, Chanakya reconciles the antagonists and retires 
into solitude. 

The Indian drama reached its technical zenith in the eighth 
century A.D., the period of Bhavabhuti, the author of Malati and 
Madhava. This love story of the two ministers’ children who are 
to be parted by the king’s command, but are united thanks to ardent 
love and kindly aid, a courageous spirit and a deus ex machina, 
is almost a bourgeois drama, besides being a magic play full of 
colour and charm; the pair are a Romeo and Juliet adapted to 
Indian court life and Indian art, devoid of tragedy but richly endowed 
with lyrical beauty and love of Nature. The gods are no longer 
called in, but their servants play a game of rivalry. True love is 
approved and friendship goes the length of group paralysis and 
suicide. The play is tensely exciting and sensational, but measure 
and unity are preserved. At this period the drama supplanted 
the epic as the dominant literary form. Bhavabhuti presented the 
substance of the Ramayana faithfully and fully in two plays. Sub- 
sequently a variety of dramatic forms emerged ; there were lyrical 
scenes, more or less modelled on Urvasi, giving plentiful opportunities 
for a great singer, and farces, modclled more or less on the scenes in 
The Little Clay Cart, played by rogues and hangmen; these were 
the successors of the drama proper. Then scholars took possession 
of this new vehicle of instruction; indeed Rakshasa and the Seal 
almost amounted to a textbook of politics. Allegorical drama 
(moralities ; the autos sacramentales) glorified the victory of King 
Reason, or Vishnu Brahmanism, over the great King Error. Reason 
is divorced from Lady Opinion in order to marry Lady Revelation. 
So as to be united with her he frees Religion, who has fallen into the 
hands of Hypocrisy, Egoism, and Love of the Sensual, fighting a 
great battle in which Well-founded Judgment overcomes Love of 
the Sensual, Moderation overcomes Greed, and Patience overcomes 
Wrath ; and finally, Heresy is refuted by canon Literature. More- 
over, the popular processions associated with the worship of Krishna 
were made the subject of poetry. In the twelfth century Jayadeva 
treated of the love of Krishna and Radha in Kalidasa’s lyrical style ; 
this was not a drama, but a lyrical monologue. In addition, the older 
popular processions and the puppet and shadow plays survived from 
the first civilization ; they were the relics of the earliest solar plays. 
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If we look for a counterpart to Indian drama in modern Europe, 
@ comparison with Spanish drama suggests itself. The Spaniards, 
too, had dramatic poetry without any true sense of tragedy ; they, 
too, nearly attained to mature monism though with them it was a 
case of pre-ripening, but they, too, remained caught in the trammels 
of pre-scientific religious thought which had satisfactory answers 
ready to hand for all questions. Spanish drama, too, was for the 
most part courtly love drama, rich in variegated marvels, in lyrical 
sentiment, in exciting intrigue, and in courtly morals. In Spain, 
too, we find the world of adventure and roguery of The Little Clay 
Cart, and the autos sacramentales have much in common with the 
allegorical drama of King Reason. But in Spain all this has its 
source in @ vast mass of material handed down from the ancients 
and Italians and is more varied than the Indian drama springing 
from epic subjects; for this reason the Spaniards incidentally 
achieved greater profundity in antithesis. Life 1s a Dream might 
well be an Indian piece, but Don Quixote and Sancho Pansa—who, 
it is true, are characters in a novel—are more profoundly conceived 
than Charudatta and his jester Maitreya. 

In accordance with their evolutionary plane, music played a 
great part in the life of the Indians of the first civilization. The 
hymns were chanted musically, and we constantly hear of musical 
performances before gods and princes. In the second civilization 
lyric poems and dramas without music are inconceivable. The 
little song for the prima donna and the great dramatic solo scene 
for the actor (Urvasi) had developed to performances of the highest 
skill, and there were also scenes with duets and choruses. When, 
after the time of the Buddha, system and the separate sciences 
evolved in all fields, a theory of music arose ; the strings of the lute 
seem to have provided the basis for a uniform scale (grama), and the 
tones were sub-divided into semi-tones and quarter-tones. 

Unfortunately we can attach no dates to any of this. We do 
not know what the Indians invented themselves, and what they 
owed to Greek influence, cither directly or through the medium of 
the Persians and Arabs, and merely adapted to their own evolutionary 
plane. In the living music of latter-day India more recent influences 
have made themselves felt since India’s contact with modern Europe 
(for instance the adoption of bars). That not only adds to the 
difficulty of discovering the process of historical development, till 
it becomes almost impossible, but also very nearly prevents our 
making use of Indian music, which belongs to an evolutionary 
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plane nearest to that of the Greeks, for the purpose of gaining a 
clear idea of the effects of the lost Greek music. 

Indian music must have been like Greek in the same way that 
Indian monism or the Indian epic are like the works of Xenophanes 
or Homer. In India, too, spoken and sung declamation must have 
been distinguished ; here, too, vocal and instrumental music must 
have followed an independent line of development and elaboration, 
probably in the course of the second civilization. It 1s very probable 
that Greek models exercised an influence by suggesting forms (solo 
scenes with arias and instrumental solos, programme music) and 
promoted technique. But whatever was borrowed was so completely 
assimilated that it appeared indigenous. Indian, like Greek, music 
was only concerned with the comprehension and elaboration of a 
simple succession of sounds and knew nothing of harmony in our 
sense of the word; but in course of time the succession of sounds 
evolved intervals and rhythms finely differentiated and ornate, 
and also underwent a process of simplification and popularization, 
corresponding to the Christian chorale, in the monastic songs of the 
Buddhists. 

When we compare the Indian theory of music with that of the 
Greeks we are particularly well able to discern both kinship and 
distinctions. Like Pythagoras, the ancient Indians sought to render 
the incorporeal world of sound uniform and simply comprchensible, 
and this tendency resulted in the production of a basic scale for which 
a simple designation of notes (the initial letters of the names of the 
strings) and, at a late date, a musical notation were invented. The 
Indians, with their trend towards unity and their great skill in 
nomenclature—both characteristic of the early monist plane—- 
were actually more favourably placed than the more scientifically 
accurate Greeks, and Guido of Arezzo in the eleventh century could 
adopt the Indian uniform notation for the seven notes in the octave 
in the European theory of music as being an improvement on the 
Greek system. Indeed, the Indians themselves felt that they were 
superior to the Greeks in the possession of their scale, whether, as 
is probable, its construction was originally suggested by Greek 
models or not. They adopted the further subdivision into semi- 
tones and quarter-tones, but not the Greek modes nor the mathe- 
matical speculations which served as a basis for Greek theory. 
The consequence was a complete breakdown of theory ; there were 
soon hundreds of modes and scales ; in every melody the key-note 
was considered to be that which occurred most often, and thereupon 
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a scale was built up with the notes that occurred in the melody. 
Mythology tells of 16,000 scales and science of 960; these are round 
numbers and nowise based upon mathematical calculation of the 
possibilities of constructing scales with or without particular notes. 
Deficient logic sought but did not find confirmation and support in 
imperfect observation of vocal and instrumental pieces. In contrast 
with the simple general concept, the uniform scale, we find an 
incalculable wealth of single melodies with their “‘ scales ’’, unrelated 
and unrelatable, just as the Maya, the variegated world of the senses, 
which men endeavoured to sum up in lists, half logically, half visually, 
stood in contrast with the One, which they conceived metaphysically. 


LEARNING 


The learning of the Indians in its final form was still a canon, 
a sacred compendium of all knowledge, an orthodox religion as with 
the Jews and Persians, and already, likewise, it was a systematic 
and logically arranged survey of the universe, divided into philosophy 
and the separate sciences as with the Greeks. The Brahmans were 
the exponents of learning. They were philosopher-priests, inter- 
preters of the Scriptures like the Rabbis, thinkers and scientific 
investigators like the Greek philosophers, and ultimately mystic 
penitents. But the representatives of other religious philosophies 
of life, the Buddhist monks, for instance, were scholars too, in their 
time. In India learning was religion, and religion of every kind was 
given a learned form. The heroic songs and the books of law, 
the Mahabharata and Manu’s law, were incorporated in the canon 
side by side with the Vedic hymns and incantations, and speculations 
about sacrifices and the unity of all things. Linked with the canon 
were the orthodox philosophical systems, mathematics, astronomy, 
and astrology, medicine, and much more besides. The Buddhist, 
like the Vedic, canon also aimed at a certain completeness, at any 
rate as regards philosophy. (Discourses of the Buddha, theory of 
cognition, cosmology, psychology, the doctrine of the wheel of 
births, ethics, and the theory of non-ethical values.) As with the 
Jews, the sum of all knowledge possessing value was made dependent 
on the single knowledge of God, but, in a more scientific spirit, 
the separate parts retained more of their original form than with 
the Jews ; the epics were not pulverized to history (it is true that in 
consequence history was entirely neglected), and a multiplicity of 
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systems of orthodox philosophy was tolerated. The Indians nearly 
rose to the Greek plane, but not quite. There was room in the 
Brahmans’ canon for monism as well as for monotheism and poly- 
theistic semblance, but not for atheism, sensualism, and materialism. 
There is place in the Buddhist canon for atheistic and sensualist 
teaching, agnostic and critical in spirit. Completely sceptical, 
materialistic doctrines, however, were rejected by both scriptural 
religions and so have been lost to us, for even the more scientific 
Indians, Brahmans as well as Buddhists, as true guardians of the 
canon, prevented the preservation and propagation of heresy, and 
its very existence is only known through their refutations. 

Indian science began as religious speculation about the nature 
of the Deity, who was sought and conccived as being at once the 
essence of the universe and the One whose knowledge brought 
salvation. From the monotheism of Indra-Zeus, from the personifica- 
tions of law governing the universe, and of conceptions of the 
elements (Varuna, Agni), there proceeded the early monism of the 
Atman, and the Samkhya theory of that which is determined by 
number and of fundamental dualism, all assuming a more impersonal 
and abstract form. Whilst the Brahmans were reconciling and 
assimilating the Atman doctrine with beliefs concerning the gods and 
sacrifices, and so evolving the Atman-Brahman doctrine, and whilst 
theory was giving rise to a dogmatic scepticism which found its 
satisfaction in the destruction of existing values, there arose the 
great critic, the Socrates of the first Indian civilization, the Buddha. 
He offered salvation through thoughtful humanity and the spirit 
of learning, and discovered the formula of suffering, the strictly 
logical inference, and the germ of future systems. Only at this 
point (after 480 B.c.) did the construction of systems begin in India 
(they were all systems of salvation) after which the separate sciences 
could be claborated. 

Indian civilization and Indian learning never threw off the fetters of 
religion. The latter centuries of the first civilization were occupied 
by the establishment of the religious canon and by religious conflicts 
and compromises. Great scholars in the separate sciences 
whose names have been preserved only appear as isolated units, 
grammarians such as Panini (perhaps as early as the fourth century 
B.c.) and his first great successors, and doctors like Charaka, who is 
said to have been physician in ordinary to King Kanishka in the 
first century a.p. To a much greater extent even than in Greece 
did ajl learning remain imprisoned within the confines of philosophy 
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and religion, and grammar alone achieved independence asthe primary 
instrument for the interpretation of the sacred Scriptures, the intro- 
ductory science, like Aristotle’s logic in Greece. 

These systems only assumed their final form during the second 
civilization ; only then did the classical representatives of the other 
separate sciences appear—the great mathematicians, astronomers, 
and astrologers (always the three together), and the physicians, 
jurists, and lexicographers, the counterparts of the Alexandrians. 
Here also, as in the lyric and the drama, the fresh vigour of the new 
race continued to give birth to new forms, without rising above the 
plane of the first civilization ; to some extent, indeed, they clearly 
assimilated and borrowed Greek works. 

Strangely enough, Indian culture had no highly developed system 
of writing until the third century B.c. All the religious and philo- 
sophical speculations of the classical age, Yajnavalkhya’s Atman 
doctrine and its theoretical development and disintegration, the 
doctrine of the Buddha and of his principal disciples, were all handed 
down for centuries by word of mouth, like the hymns and rites of the 
Veda, and the epics and laws. Even the State administration 
of the Videha princes and the kings of Magadha seems to have 
been conducted somehow without documents, at least no public 
pillars inscribed with laws and edicts have come down to us. The 
great King Asoka (259-222 B.c.) was the first to declare by writing 
in stone his determination to raise the human and moral standard 
of his subjects all over his realm, with a clear perception that he was 
undertaking something new in thus writing, exhorting, and com- 
manding for all eternity. 

This is startling, but it is not without parallel. The Greeks of 
the eighth and seventh centuries B.c., the contemporaries of Homer 
and Hesiod, of the first lyric poets, and of the religious movement 
associated with Dionysus and Apollo, had no highly developed system 
of writing. Even Xenophanes and Pythagoras still counted on 
their doctrines being spread only by word of mouth. Solon did 
something unheard of when he set up his law publicly and in writing, 
and not until the end of the fourth century B.c. did reading and 
writing become general. Writing existed in India before Asoka’s 
time, and perhaps even before the Aryan invasion (there has recently * 
been some talk of the discovery of Elamite civilization with cuneiform 
in one place), in any case before Alexander’s time. In the north- 
west of India an alphabet was in use in Asoka’s time which had eight 


1 The manuscript of this book was finished on 15th July, 1926. 
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characters in common with the Aramaic, eight others which had 
unquestionably been borrowed from the Aramaic and altered, and, 
most important of all, which had retained the Aramaic way of writing 
from right to left. If the Greeks had introduced this writing, it 
would have been written in the Greek way from left to right. I 
should be inclined to assume that it reached India before Alexander’s 
day as the writing of international commerce, coming from the 
Persian Empire, though scarcely through the Persians themselves ; 
and that it was used by traders, and perhaps also by officials in 
commercial and official intercourse (for Persian official documents 
were written in Aramaic, although the writing on the monuments is 
Persian and Babylonian cuneiform), possibly also in the Kingdom 
of Magadha, and so had been adapted to meet the needs of Indian 
phonetics. Then Alexander appeared. The general superiority 
of the Greeks, which the Indians felt indignantly and resisted, 
involved also a superior system of writing. After the national 
victory the great kings, Chandragupta’s son in the first instance, 
began to learn from their opponents. Middle-class Buddhist 
enlightenment, always in favour of doctrines of practical value and 
of salvation open to all, made use of writing as a weapon in the 
fight of the rising class of officials, citizens, and monks against the 
Brahman and military aristocracy with its doctrines of mystery and 
privilege. Then Aramaic and Greek systems of writing were trans- 
formed into a specifically Indian system, with all the energy of 
advanced scholarship, practised in definition, and itself equal to 
the invention of an elaborate system of writing. The characters 
were increased in number and altered, and new ones were added 
in the old style. The phonetic content of the language was deter- 
mined exactly and designated. At first there were thirty-two 
characters, that is eight more than the Greeks had, and the number 
was later systematically increased to forty-three. Writing ran from 
left to right as with the Greeks. This specifically Indian alphabet 
must have been created in Asoka’s time or shortly before; after- 
wards the Aramaic-Indian writing must have reached its final 
form and been augmented as it appears on the monuments in the 
north-west. Indian trade, which was trying to expand in the 
bourgeois empire, with or without Buddhist propaganda, must 
have helped to spread the new writing. The Brahmans, whom 
Asoka treated with perfect fairness as the representatives of a system 
of enlightenment as much entitled to recognition as Buddhism, 
must also have begun to write like the Buddhists. They evolved 
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serious literature in competition with that of Buddhism, just as 
they borrowed its formula of salvation and sent abroad ascetic 
preachers. 

The principal branch of Indian learning is philosophy, that is, 
primarily metaphysics, a theory of right action for the individual. 
Metaphysics remained religious, it was the doctrine of the One, 
the Brahman-Atman, the divine foundation of the Universe, into 
which man is absorbed through knowledge, and the doctrine of 
pain, its cause and conquest, or of the wheel of births, reincarnation 
according to merit and guilt, dissolution in the One, and soon. The 
doctrine of right action which was deduced from the facts of meta- 
physics, was always a doctrine of salvation; the individual was 
shown how he might pass from semblance to reality, and from pain 
and re-birth to blissful or, at least, eternal rest. This composite 
“unit known as philosophy was not broken up. Its metaphysics 
embraced fundamental concepts proper to physics and psychology, 
as also to ethics and the theory of non-ethical values (Guterlehre), 
but they remained confined within the bonds of metaphysics, and 
embryonic like the whole of Indian monism. Attempts must 
certainly have been made to develop further the speculations about 
the elements which were present in notions concerning the Atman 
(air, breath) and concerning Varuna and Agni (universal law and 
fire) and particularly in incipient atomism of various types, 
quantitative and qualitative. Greek philosophy doubtless exercised 
an influence here, if only to clarify and supplement, but it only 
resulted in a science of lists, in which numerically equal series of 
clements (e.g. ether, air, fire, water, earth, all borrowed from the 
Greeks !) were associated with the senses, organs of touch, etc., their 
qualities were defined, or pairs of opposites, such as unity and multi- 
plicity, static Being and motion, Being and Semblance were con- 
trasted without full elucidation. Psychology was no clearer than 
physics (actually metaphysical ontology and cosmology). Here, 
too, various souls and capacities were enumerated and distinguished 
from one another and from the body. In the same abstract manner in 
which ‘‘ breath? was magnified into Universal Being, the “ little 
male ” (in the eye; Purusha) was magnified into the principal soul, 
which was eternal and divine and rational and animated the body. 
Various functions of cognition and the organs of sense and will were 
distinguished. But all this only constitutes the elements of 
psychology ; it is not worked out. Even among the Greeks physics 
and psychology were not separated from philosophy ; that was only 
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achieved in the modern era. With them, however, every element was 
once used as the basis of a uniform explanation of the universe, and 
the fundamental notions of Being and Semblance, Being and 
Becoming, and the Ego and the world stood out clearly as mutually 
exclusive opposites, whilst the world of Being, comprising the 
elements and the functions of the soul, was clearly defined and astir. 
With the Indians all notions were fluid and dissolved into a thousand 
vague equations, whilst the distinctions were no less vague. The 
problem of the relation between metaphysics on the one hand and 
physics and psychology on the other, which was posed by Plato 
and first solved by Aristotle, simply did not arise. With all this, 
the One, the many, and the particular were clearly visualized and 
well defined, but there was a failure of logical capacity. The “ little 
image ’’ in the eye (Purusha) was at the same time the soul in the 
religious sense of the divinely animating principle. The result of thus 
equating them was superficial and futile, yet directly afterwards 
a similar process was applied to the ultimate unity of the Ego with 
the Universal. 

Ethics and the theory of non-ethical values (Gulerlehre) were 
also undistinguished from one another and in general from meta- 
physics as the theory of right action. Indian philosophy really 
knew no divine commands which must be obeyed, like the Jewish 
commandments. Even in the moral sphere something like natural 
law prevailed, altogether in harmony with the Universal, the Divine, 
Being. It was very variously conceived. Yajnavalkhya violated 
no moral law because no earthly possessions, in their unreal semblance, 
had seductive power over him when compared with peaceful mergence 
in the universal God. The Buddha refused to attach himself so that 
he might escape suffering. His disciples feared punishment in a new 
incarnation, which would bring good or evil strictly in accordance 
with natural law. Man acts humanely and virtuously in his own 
interest, spontaneously, without compulsion; quite objectively 
he recognizes the worthlessness of semblance and desires the One, 
the Essence, his own divine nature ; when he is less emancipated he 
desires to escape suffering. No “ jealous God ”’ threatens him, nor 
is he admonished by the Father God of Jesus ; he depends upon his 
own reason and the fear of suffering. But mixed up with this attitude 
is much that is all too human, much religious dogmatism : the hope of 


+ Not till philosophy was adapted to the masses and rendered superficial 
ae the curses of Brahmans and the activity of demons appear in the service of 
ivine law. 
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union with God and fear of re-incarnation. Here, too, the Greeks had 
advanced further; Socrates eliminated hope and fear, and only 
‘“‘true happiness’ remained as the aim of right conduct. The 
Buddha, indeed, adopted a very similar attitude; he only sought 
freedom from suffering; but his doctrine is too narrow, too much 
directed towards a painless condition as an ideal accepted under con- | 
straint, too selfishly cautious ; he could never admit suffering for a 
man’s country and for the law as virtue. And here lies the limitation 
of all things Indian ; the Indian philosophy of life isolates more than 
any other,’ each individual depends upon himself; whether or not 
he desires to lose himself in the Universal and escape pain and re-birth, 
is his own private affair and problem; the separate individuals are 
bound together by no common Deity, no duty or charity towards 
neighbours ; moral relations are maintained in a very amoral spirit 
simply by the desire of each to do the best for himself, by his con- 
viction that inhuman conduct, being contrary to Nature or a source 
of passion, will bring vengeance on itself. Subsequently this ego- 
tistical amiability developed a chivalrous and esthetic character 
(at the art-loving courts), and a more Christian hue, when interpreted 
as a duty to love all creatures ; but essentially it remained unchanged. 

The ideal of Indian life is the liberated soul who can live blissfully 
in the Universal One or painlessly in the world of every day; this 
developed into the ideal of flight from the world as a penitent or 
begging monk. An educational system was established to inculcate 
these ideals of the Brahman and Buddhist religions, for it was 
essential to acquire the sacred knowledge embodied in the canon. 
The Brahmans evolved a theory of pedagogy, according to which 
the twice-born ascends from the position of pupil to a Vedic Master 
to that of the Master himself, who knows the Vedas and gathers vast 
powers through penitence. They produced works of specialist 
instruction for the knights and merchants (not only for themselves as 
priests); of these the Mirror for Princes is the most important 
whilst the Mirror for Harlots and the Mirror for Thieves are the 
most curious; they are an expression of eagerness and ability to 
classify logically and apply everything to practical life. Indian 
pedagogy also possessed compendiums and catechisms. 

Indian philosophy strove to attain the scientific form of a 
system. And during the course of the second Indian civilization 


1 This it has in common with the English philosophy of life which also teaches 
every individual to pursue his own interest but, being more realistic, teaches that 
he will prosper best if he moderates his egotism. 
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people did succeed in constructing a whole series of philosophical 
systems, obviously copying Greek models; some were orthodox 
and some heretical. It is characteristic of the Indian evolutionary 
phase that there were not a few systems in India associated with 
fundamentally contradictory principles (Stoicism and Epicureanism) 
or great names (Plato and Aristotle), but several hundred straight 
away, all alike anonymous, or in other words called after the founder 
of the school, of whom we know nothing but his name, and who was 
often only nominally the creator of the completed system. Indian 
logic, in spite of Greek influence and in spite of the fact that it 
demanded clear definitions and correct inferences, was always quite 
inadequate as an instrument for the scientific mastery of reality ; 
it remained in the germ, like Indian monism, with which it was on 
a par. In spite of endless exercises in debate and systematization, 
it led to no complete and assured results, no established forms. 
We are offered the idea of oneness, the Atman, the variegated multi- 
plicity of the world of sense, and a model inference, by the Buddha, 
half causal and half logical. Then people tried to unify their world 
survey in concepts: they analysed the multiplicity of things, classified 
and enumerated them in the concrete in lists, and explained them 
sometimes causally (though they accepted miracles as the natural 
intervention of gods and penitents who controlled the Universal 
through the power of their spirit and their penitence), sometimes 
logically (in equations and syllogisms). Nothing could be united, for 
they had put a gulf between the conceptual One, as divine and precious 
but (*“‘ No, no”’’) beyond the grasp of the senses, and the concrete 
Many, worthless, but within our grasp. Nothing could be defined 
and classified with certainty, for they knew neither mutually exclusive 
opposites in antithesis nor definitions and comparisons with a 
determinate point of comparison. People were vivid and skilful in 
designation, and conscious of the arbitrary nature of signs and the 
necessity of using unvarying signs for purposes of designation. But 
again and again when the process was applied to the objective world 
of experience, the outcome was confined to a few fundamental 
relations (unity and multiplicity, thought and the senses), and a 
numerical survey of the visual world presented to experience ;_ it 
was a science of lists confined to particular numbers (for instance, 5) 
on the one hand, and on the other to certain common qualities of all 
things enumerated—a relation for the most part visual, but also 
intellectual ; it was a kind of scholasticism which was not improved 
by a constant succession of fresh hair-splitting discussions and 
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subtleties of distinction effected with inadequate equipment. By 
these methods the Indians brought everything that came within 
their experience into a system—the world and mankind, the art of 
love and the art of theft, all was strung on a thread at last, embodied 
in “science”? as being “controlled by number ’’, made easily 
accessible for the purposes of scholarship. 

Of the sciences which attained a certain independence beside 
philosophy the most important are mathematics and astronomy, 
grammar and rhetoric, as was also the case in Greece. Mathematics 
makes its appearance in the Vedic canon of the first civilization as 
the geometry of places of sacrifice, the so-called “‘ rules of the cord ”’ 
(Sulva-sutras). Their methods of measuring the place of sacrifice 
and constructing altars of various shapes bear witness to a considerable 
knowledge of geometry, with the theorem of Pythagoras accorded a 
dominant position and applied in practice. In the second civilization 
several distinguished mathematicians appeared, such as Aryabhata 
(born A.D. 476) and Brahmagupta (born a.p. 598), both astronomers 
as well, just as the Alexandrian mathematicians were also physicists. 
Although they knew and used the principal Greek words on astronomy, 
and may, therefore, be presumed to have been acquainted with 
Euclidian geometry, they had no interest in geometry. Nowhere 
are we conscious of Euclid’s strictly logical method, and the practical 
results were inferior to those achieved by the Greeks. On the other 
hand, they were great arithmeticians, juggling freely with signs and 
numbers and brilliant in calculation. It was doubtless by no mere 
chance that in the Europe of antiquity Diophantus, the only great 
algebraist, appeared when strict logic and natural science had fallen 
into decay and been ousted and supplanted by religious metaphysics 
(Plotinus). Even in the first civilization the Indians evinced the 
capacity of their evolutionary phase for jugglery with numbers and 
signs (a characteristic of the yet imperfect logic which accompanies 
monism in the germ) by inventing very convenient and far-reaching 
designations of numbers, and great skill in calculation, so that they 
regarded involution and extracting roots as quite elementary 
operations. The essence of their method of designating numbers 
seems to have been the simple use of the initial letters of the names 
of the numbers 1-9, 10-90 (tens), 100, and 1,000, as numerical signs ; 
this was done by a decimal system, either by adding or multiplication. 
There were in addition words for 100,000, 1,000,000, for 10, 100, and 
1,000 million, and so on. A brilliant scheme of simplification was 
successfully devised before a.p. 600, probably at the beginning of 
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the second civilization, by the invention of 0, a sign for empty 
points, for zero; this, with the help of the figures 1-9, rendered 
possible a decimal system in which the position of the figures deter- 
mined their value, whereby numbers of any required magnitude 
could be denoted simply and uniformly. Subsequently that system 
captured the world and has become ours. Similar to this were Indian 
labours on the theory of number, in which they far excelled the 
Greeks, and on determinate and indeterminate equations, possibly 
suggested by Diophantus but quite independently carried beyond 
the results reached by him. In the terminology of algebra the 
Indians were the teachers of the Arabians, and thereby of the whole 
world. 
| Indian astronomy cannot have attained much importance in 
the first civilization. The normal year was a solar year, but there 
was also a system of lunar calculation and the practice of inter- 
calation. As the Indians knew the twenty-eight phases of the moon, 
they must have observed the planets. And of course they had a 
science of astrology. The age of metaphysics was not favourable to 
an exact astronomical science. Natural philosophy, dominated 
by physics, included speculations on the universal reign of law, 
the controlling power of numbers, the universe, fire, and so on; 
but all this did not take definite shape as a Pythagorean harmony 
of the spheres. Then came the Greek invasion and brought to India 
in its train Greek astronomy and astrology and the whole body of 
Greek systems of divination. And this bastard science exercised 
more influence than anything else from Greece, because it was in 
keeping with the Indians’ somewhat lower evolutionary plane ; they 
themselves were in process of evolving something similar from their 
doctrine of Fate. Aryabhata and his celebrated contemporary 
Varahamihira knew that the earth revolves round its axis and how 
eclipses of the moon and sun are caused, but primarily how the stars 
affect men’s destiny, how horoscopes and other omens may be 
calculated and interpreted. The mathematico-astrological works 
of the Indians, like their whole canon of separate sciences, were 
written in epic metre, although in the sixth century a.p. writing had 
long been in use, so that this ancient device for handing down 
knowledge by memorizing it served principally decorative purposes. 
The really exact, indigenous science of the Indians was grammar. 
Here no influence was exercised by Greek models. If it is true that 
Panini, India’s classical philologist, was a contemporary of Nanda 
and Chandragupta, then grammar was a finished science and in 
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process of its final rounding off when Alexander appeared in India. 
That is quite possible, for it sprang directly from the need of inter- 
preting the Vedas and its task was the elucidation of words, the restora- 
tion of verbal forms from composite and inflected words, the explana- 
tion of archaic words and forms, and so on. Its subject was not the 
sentence and its parts, not the logic and force of language, but the 
word and its forms and the meaning of the sacred revelation. For 
that purpose the Indians’ logical powers were adequate ; the archaism 
of the sacred language made analysis easier and in such holy labours 
men felt the duty of the utmost thoroughness. And so in their holy 
zeal these “‘ parsers ”’ (resolvers into parts) produced an instrument 
of exposition, the organon proper to their evolutionary plane,! a 
lasting model for all grammatical work of this nature. In order to 
meet the attacks of the heretics who said the Vedas were meaningless, 
obscure, and worthless, the Vedic texts were expounded (from the 
fifth century B.c. onwards) by taking and discussing each word apart 
from all others with which it was combined. In this process the 
scholars could not help noticing that the words were divided into 
fixed roots and changing inflected parts, and that the inflections 
and combinations of the words obeyed certain laws. Inevitably 
books of roots were compiled, lexicons of the roots of the language, 
whether living or dead, and books of rules enumerating the inflec- 
tions, the manner of inflection and combination, and the laws which 
governed them. Panini, likewise a master of nomenclature—the 
first such master in India, coming long before the great algebraists— 
summed up in 4,000 rules the whole philology of Sanscrit in a series 
of formulas (the algebra of language) as briefly as possible and with 
extraordinary completeness. All that remained for his successors 
was the labour of writing commentaries upon him. Even the 
grammarians of the second civilization could only emulate him by 
producing a dictionary of Sanscrit synonyms (Amarasimha, sixth 
century A.D.) and Prakrit grammars ( Vararuchi, sixth century A.D.). 

Indian rhetoric was not, of course, concerned with the art of 
public speaking (for there were no republics), but only with that of 
courtly, elegant, and skilful expression. Thus it merged in poetics 
and treated the poetical form as natural and inevitable. The chief 
works belong to the second Indian civilization and are attributed 
to poets, such as Dandin. They describe the technique of the poetic 


1 Perhaps grammatical works were written in prose, being regarded, like 
logic, as a “‘ tool”. They were not of the nature of a separate science, but part 
of philosophy. 
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art and construct long-winded and elaborate systems which 
dominated later literary versification. Dramatic art was likewise 
discussed and systematized. 

Medicine and jurisprudence also formed part of the canon of 
learning, and accordingly the principal works were written in metrical 
form. The great physician, Charaka, is believed to have lived in the 
first century a.pD. and to have been physician in ordinary to King 
Kanishka. We must place Susruta at the beginning of the second 
civilization, whilst Dhanvantari, the famous glossator of medical 
science, belongs to the sixth century a.p. Without doubt Indian 
medicine was influenced by Greek, but it did not by any means take 
over the exact anatomical knowledge upon which the Greek science 
was based. Its theoretical basis consisted of anatomical and physio- 
logico-pathological speculations concerning ducts and humours (air, 
gall, phlegm), and, further, metaphysical and religious ideas of guilt, 
pollution,and punishment. Numberdominated anatomy. Physiology, 
however, taught a theory of the transformation of the humours 
which is correct on various points. Methods of diagnosis were careful 
and various, and probably included elements borrowed from the 
Greeks. What was most original was the great number of remedies, 
based upon experience, some of which the Greeks adopted, and a 
svstem of diet and hygiene proved in practice to suit the Indian 
climate and embracing temperance, cleanliness, and massage as its 
principal features. In spite of Greek influence the Indians did not 
quite rise to the Greek plane in this branch of applied science either. 
Indian medicine did not go beyond such elementary scientific know- 
ledge as had been attained about the time of Pythagoras. 

Indian Jurisprudence established in the first instance a canon 
of Vedic law which, like the Jewish law, made no distinction between 
questions of purity and of justice. From the fifth century B.c. 
onwards the “ rules of law ” (Dharmasutras) were in process of growth, 
the outcome of the interpretation of the Vedas, accepted custom, 
and the pronouncements of the Brahmans; they were brief verses, 
mixed with prose when they were committed to writing. It was not 
till the beginning of the second civilization that the ‘“‘ Text-books of 
law’? (Dharmasastras) were finished; these were complete works 
in metrical form ascribed to the sages of antiquity such as Manu, 
Yajnavalkhya, and others. There were many dozens of them, 
but the Law of Manu was most widely read and enjoyed the greatest 
authority because it defended the claims of the Brahmans and princes 
and so was in favour with the most influential classes at the time of 
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the second civilization, and because it is the most complete in form. 
It is no mere chance that this canon law, which corresponded on a 
higher plane to the Jewish law, was completed in an era when men 
were nearer to monotheism (Bhagavadgita ?) than to monism. But 
the higher scientific powers of the Indians are evinced by the fact 
that, in addition to the canon law, there are laws in which the religious 
element is entirely absent, like the Narada-smrti which is a purely 
practical statement of civil law. Associated with the books of law 
was a mass of commentary, the counterpart of Roman commen- 
taries on jurisprudence, but on a somewhat lower plane on account 
of the Indians’ less adequate logic. 

The vast wisdom literature of the Indians is not collected in definite 
canon books. The Indian canon contains no Proverbs of Solomon ; 
but proverb wisdom was not separated altogether from the canon ; 
it. did not descend to the level of mere adages, partly the antiquated 
property of the populace, or remodelled in the somewhat higher form 
of fables. There were fables, as we have seen, in quite early times ; 
they gave concrete form to proverbs and culminated in them. But 
these fables are found in the canonical Mahabharata and that epic 
is strewn with maxims of wisdom. Thus the wisdom of the proverbs 
was preserved in the canon after all. In the second civilization, too, 
proverbs continued to form an accepted and esteemed branch of 
literature. At this point collections of fables and miraculous tales 
appeared, and proverbs not only gave occasion for the narration of 
the appropriate tale but thrust themselves in at all points indepen- 
dently. They had their place in the drama as well as in epic poetry. 
But most important was the growth of a personal wisdom literature, 
proverbs in the form of literary poems; the leading poet in this 
field was Bhartrihari (about a.p. 650). The wisdom that finds 
expression in his Hundred Songs of Practical Wisdom on Love and 
Freedom from Passion is nowise distinct from literary lyric poetry. 
He wrote in short poems arising from the events of the moment, 
from passion, the observation of a mood, a common interest, a little 
scene. But their content is philosophical, though it is artistically 
and sometimes artificially presented with great charm; he writes 
of the joy of life and escape from the world, of fate and transitoriness, 
the worthlessness of all earthly treasure, and yearning for the tranquil 
life of the penitent, but also in praise of knowledge and culture, 
steadfastness and nobility of soul. Here again, therefore, the Indians 
stand between the Jews and the Greeks. They had a philosophical 
theory of ethics and of non-ethical values, but they had also a canon 
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of wisdom in proverbs. The two are linked by fables and reflective 
epigrammatic verse which express the individual experience of an 
individual poet, who nevertheless was still fettered. 

Under the heading of wisdom literature of a non-philosophical 
character we must mention the enumeration and description of all 
manner of knaves and fools, such as that given by the rogue Muladeva 
in Kshemendra’s Kalavilesa (eighth century) to Chandragupta, the 
merchant’s son, in order to prepare him for life. We see a procession 
of bigots and skinflints, avaricious folk and liars, insolent fellows 
and lovesick fools; we are shown the spiteful tricks of officials and 
goldsmiths, doctors, astrologers, alchemists, singers, and first and 
foremost women who bring their beauty to market. It is something 
between a study of the several types of rogue and fool and a class 
satire. In seventh century Greece Simonides in his Pedigree of 
Women entered upon a similar path, and Roman satire pursued it to 
the end with far greater artistic and satirical power. Brandt’s 
Ship of Fools and Quevedo’s Dreams are closely akin, but pre-ripened. 

History is entirely lacking in the field of Indian learning. That 
does not imply, of course, that no historical records were made. 
The princes always kept genealogical tables and family memoirs, 
and the courts annals and chronicles, for practical ends; it must 
have been a matter of course to keep such records once writing was 
introduced. But these notes did not find a place in serious literature ; 
they were equally despised by the representatives of both the leading 
schools, the Brahmans and Buddhists. The monist attitude of mind 
knows nothing of the passage of time, nothing of the State ; man has 
one sole aim, to lose himself in the Universal, blissfully in the Deity, 
painlessly in nothingness; all that is requisite is to grasp that aim 
truly and to pursue it through righteous, humanely virtuous conduct ; 
that is equally true of princes in the great world and of private persons 
in their narrower circle. History can tell of nothing but war and 
violence, of endless shifting of frontiers, of the building of temples, 
hospitals, and roads, and the planting of fruit trees, or of beneficence, 
justice, and the propagation of faith ; the warlike deeds and acts of 
violence are either bad and senseless or punishments inflicted by 
divine command, of which a man does not boast; the rest is sacred 
duty of which a noble man does not speak, but performs it in God’s 
name ; the community may perhaps bear it in mind. World history 
can no more be based upon the Universal than upon the individual. 
There are great cycles in Nature, decreed by God, like great floods. 
There is a law of just retribution, but it runs its course without a 
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history, unremembered in re-incarnations. The Deity is Fate, un- 
fathomable except in the case of a few acts of retribution (as when 
Brahmans receive injury). There is an ancient lore of the days of 
long ago, but it is always in the form of divine and heroic epics, nowise 
connected with world history. There are world eras in which Krishna 
or Buddha are incarnated again and again, but they remain a blank ; 
at any moment a great penitent may intervene in the course of Nature 
and history with godlike power. The evolutionary plane of the 
Indians was between that of the Jews and Persians and that of the 
Chinese and Greeks ; for them God’s plan for the universe was a law 
of Nature and morality, a timeless cycle, and man was wholly 
isolated, bent upon his own salvation, assuming impersonally now 
this form and now that in everlasting re-incarnations according to 
his deserts. He had not developed enough individuality, enough 
independent rationality, to attach importance to the _ historical 
destiny of himself or his State ; every great penitent was of greater 
importance than statesmen and generals. The hero and the State 
were Maya, the sport of shadows, snatching at shadows. It is true 
that at a later period there was an impulse in Buddhist circles to 
preserve memories of great and sinful kings, servants and enemies 
of God bringing lasting blessings or curses, but the outcome was only 
legend, not “history ’”’. True, in Brahman circles the memory of 
Chandragupta’s minister Chanakya was cherished, but only as a 
model of a timeless, Brahman politician. In the second civilization, 
at the courts of princes who filled the role of Mecenas, there were 
poets who extolled their living patrons. Thus in the seventh century 
A.D. Bana wrote a literary prose epic describing the life of Sriharsha 
Siladitya, but the personal touch is lost in conventionality. Not till 
the twelfth century, after the period covered by this book, was a 
history written in Kashmir under Persian, Islamic influence. But 
the Rajatarangini of Kalhana, the history of Kashmir from the 
earliest times to the author’s own day, is more a poetical than an 
historical work. 
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The Indians reached the monistic plane in their philosophic 
outlook, and that gave place to a philosophic monotheism with 
polytheistic symbolism. In Judah monotheism almost destroyed 
plastic and pictorial art, the somewhat loftier religion of Persia failed 
at any rate to encourage it, and even in Greece it was a long time 
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before a plastic and pictorial art sprang from the soil of Homeric 
ideas of Fate and Zeus. In spite of the vivid divine figures in the 
Iliad it was not till a century and a half after the probable date of 
Homer’s birth that a national art of temple construction and sculpture 
developed from the pious cult of Apollo and Dionysus. So it seems 
to have happened in India. Though there was plenty of stone and 
princely builders, and though people had the necessary geometrical 
and technical knowledge for building great edifices, no stone buildings 
were erected before Asoka. It is true that religion did not stimulate 
the building of great edifices. All that the Brahmans needed was a 
place of sacrifice in the open equipped with altars and the rest. They 
needed neither temples nor great tombs. The people must have 
adhered to the outward forms of the solar religion ; menhirs, stone 
circles, and burial mounds marked their places of worship. But we 
might expect stone palaces, at least in the Magadha kingdom. Yet 
there were none; the ancient wooden hall of the north developed 
into a royal palace ; it extended in width, length, and height, its 
ante-chambers were enlarged and varied, but it was still built of wood. 
It came to be more richly ornamented and foreign luxury exercised 
an influence. The Persian column with animals bearing the weight 
above the capital, the Babylonian hybrids and winged creatures, 
palmettes and lotus ornamentation must have been borrowed in 
wood architecture before the time of Alexander and have undergone 
a certain process of adaptation to Indian surroundings (the elephant). 
As in Persia, palaces and cities were embellished with pools and parks. 

Alexander’s invasion is not likely to have revolutionized archi- 
tecture and plastic and pictorial art, although Chandragupta and his 
son would have heard through their ambassadors of the stone palaces, 
temples, and cities of the Seleucid rulers. These ambassadors’ 
reports may have stimulated Asoka’s ambition to create eternal 
monuments of his faith in salvation that was to bring happiness to 
mankind, sanctuaries equal to those of any other religion; they may 
have fired him to build as well as write in stone. Hitherto Buddhism 
had been a religion without temples like Brahmanism ; indeed the 
Buddhists despised the Brahman sacrifices and places of sacrifice 
with their display, rejected all worship of images and fetishes, and 
eschewed all gaudy decoration of tombs. The meeting places of the 
faithful and the monks’ settlements must have been quite unpreten- 
tious ; they may have been in the citizens’ houses and gardens or in 
caves and groves out of doors. But some steps must have been taken 
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towards a new development. There were holy places where the 
Buddha or his favourite disciples had been born or converted or had 
died, and relics of saints who were regarded with peculiar reverence. 
It may be that in certain places a grove or tomb held sacred by the 
popular religion was merged with one of these holy places. Buddhism 
was Just about to become the religion of the broad mass of citizens. 
Alike its monks and the bourgeois Buddhist apostles of enlightenment 
welcomed anything which might distinguish the religion of salvation 
from Brahmanism, mark it as more progressive, and make it the 
religion of the masses. That great object could be promoted by 
building stone sanctuaries and monasteries just as much as by popular 
preaching and penitential psalms, the break-up of the castes and 
the spread of writing. The Brahmans did not want temples, so the 
Buddhists had to want them; the Brahmans rejected the popular 
menhirs, stone circles, and burial mounds as places of worship, so 
Buddhism had to recognize them by dedicating them to the Buddha. 
Asoka (259-222 B.c.) placed himself altogether in the service of this 
religious propaganda. The burial mound of the solar religion now 
developed into the stupa, the domed stone mound, a mass of stone 
with a domed top, either solid or with a little stone chamber inside ; 
it served as @ monument to remind people of the earthly life of the 
Illuminated One and sometimes as a receptacle for relics. These 
stupas varied greatly in size ; out of doors they attained a considerable 
height and breadth. A new meaning was read into the mound shape, 
just as it was dedicated anew. The stupa, regarded as a bubble of 
water, symbolized the transitory character of all carthly things ; 
on its summit is an umbrella-like finish, the symbol of sovereignty 
or of the holy Bohdi tree under which the Buddha received illumina- 
tion. Out in the open, this stone structure was raised on a small 
stone terrace ; it was surrounded by a stone fence, evolved from the 
stone circle of solar religion, with lofty, aspiring gates. So, too, 
the stone pillar or solar phallus (menhir) was pressed into the service 
of Buddhism in the form of a monumental column bearing a sacred 
symbol and a votive inscription; the symbol was usually a solar 
animal, the lion or elephant, sometimes the solar wheel, all, of course, 
re-interpreted to apply to the Buddha, or as the wheel of birth. These 
columns are found singly, but also in large numbers in the neighbour- 
hood of stupas. Stone fences and columns were embellished with all 
the resources of art. The stonemason’s work, in the entablature and 
reliefs, especially on the gates, was an imitation of the wooden 
frame and carving; the slender columns still displayed the alien 
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bell-shaped capital and ornamentation of palmettes and lotus on 
the edge of the abacus ; but everything is simple, well-balanced, and 
pleasing in these monuments of Asoka’s time. 

In Asoka’s period and that of the succeeding Buddhist kings, 
civilized India was strewn with monasteries. Of these only a few 
cave sanctuaries have been preserved. Hermits doubtless liked to 
make their dwelling in small caves, and monastic communities might 
find, shelter in larger ones; there, too, the earliest councils were 
doubtless held. We find proof of the rising power of Buddhism and 
the great king’s resolve to glorify his religion in the fact that these 
sanctuaries, originally provided by Nature and sanctified by faith, 
now developed into skilfully designed and magnificent structures. 
Caverns were hewn out of the intact rocks, galleries were excavated, 
the caves were enlarged to the size of halls, and were surrounded 
with a circle of cells. The proportions of these halls and the number 
of cells increased. The entrance, by which the hall was lighted, 
was embellished skilfully with arches and columns. The hall itself 
inevitably developed into a pillared hall so that the heavy roof of 
rock might not fall in. In this way the earliest cave temples 
evolved; they were meeting-houses for worship attached to 
monasteries. The stupa took the place of the divine image, being a 
symbol of transitoriness and of the might of the Illuminated One, 
and at the same time a reliquary (in later centuries an image of the 
Buddha). It stood at the end of the nave in the semi-circular space 
at the end of the hall. It was the chief symbol of this religion devoid 
of image or altar, and the rows of columns directed the eye towards 1t ; 
illumined by the light from the main entrance, it stood out alone, 
against the darkness of its background. The most successful of these 
cave temples, for instance, the temple of Karli (78 3B.c.) with its 
thirty bell columns, attain to a well-balanced and tranquil harmony 
instinct with beauty and dignity ; the interior effect is equal to that 
of the best Christian basilicas. Each separate part helps to produce 
the noble balance of the whole—the stupa, the ribbed dome of the 
roof, and the heavy octagonal columns with their high plinths on a 
terraced base and the headpieces often higher still, made up of the 
bell, abacus, and elephant riders. All the different elements—the 
primitive character of the burial mound, the influence of wood 
architecture on the stone roof, and the foreign parts of the columns— 
all are subdued by a vigorous national artistic taste and impulse, 
and brought into perfect unity. 

Unluckily there are no temples standing free and dating from the 
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pre-Christian era, for the towered temple of Bodh Gaya, supposed to 
have been built by Asoka beside the Bo tree, is much later. Perhaps 
their exterior would equal the interior of the temple of Karli in 
simplicity. 

Compared with Greek architecture there is a certain inadequacy 
in the harmony and simplicity of even the best work. Here, too, we 
see how the Indians fell short of complete logic, as they fell short of 
complete monism ; they never attained to pure and severe perfection 
in any style of temple or column. The pillars at Karli, which actually 
bear the weight of the rock roof, seem to bear the elephant riders of 
the capitals, and the ribs of the roof hang out beyond down into 
free space. Such inorganic fragments must have persisted even in 
the best open-air edifices in this golden age of Indian architecture. 

The new art of stone architecture could accomplish no more in 
the latter centuries of India’s first civilization than to perfect and 
elaborate the stupa and cave sanctuary. It began late (at a period 
corresponding to the Alexandrian age in Greece) and the vigour of 
the ageing race failed ; aggression from without and domestic turmoil 
destroyed the resources necessary for great building schemes. 

The representatives of the second Indian civilization resumed 
the great architectural tasks of their cultural predecessors and 
sought to solve their problems in a new and grander style. Theirs are 
the great temples of the Hindu religion, or at least the earlier ones 
of a series that continued until the most recent centuries. They 
adapted the cave temples to their own cult; a rectangular cella 
took the place of the stupa, and the underground, flat-roofed halls 
with their fantastic ornamentation on walls and pillars were designed 
in the spirit of Vishnu and Siva worship. But daylight edifices now 
prevailed, gigantic temples under the open sky. They are 
characterized by mighty towers above the Holy of Holies; these 
towers have many storeys (as in the Buddhist temple of Bodh Gaya) 
and rise like terraced pyramids, or else they end in a rounded peak 
in consequence of their internal structure as corbelled pseudo-vaults. 
They are further characterized by vast blocks in which horizontal 
lines predominate, and the effect is massive ; it is not, however, an effect 
of massive stone, but of decorative columns, pillars, cornices, niches, 
and other ornamental parts. Mighty gates lead to the interior where 
the columned halls, immense as they are, are a disappointment after 
the mountain-like exterior, and where the domed towers (built as 
corbelled pseudo-vaults with horizontal projecting layers of stone) 
produce a cramped effect. The tendency towards a massive and 
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variegated style not only affects the external and internal surfaces, it 
extends to the actual structure; towers increase In number and 
little towerlets spring up everywhere ; columned halls, galleries, and 
courts are multiplied; @ second wall is built around the first, and 
then a third, each one embellished with gates and gateway towers. 
The final and characteristic product of this striving for immensity, 
this effort to imitate the massiveness of Nature as seen in mountains 
through the medium of an ornate art, was the monolith temple of 
Elura, the Kailasa, which is hewn into its rocky background so that 
it stands like a giant’s plaything in a natural case of rock, flanked on 
the left and right by Siva menhirs. Nothing further can be achieved 
in pure matter to express the will to approach and serve the Deity 
divinely by the conquest of Nature and to create in his honour 
something vast and worthy of him. It is a repetition on a higher 
plane of the pyramids, the rock temples, and the obelisks of Egypt, 
showing greater intellectural power and more consciousness of 
contrasts. Here is the One embodied in the gigantic form and all 
the many-coloured multiplicity of the world in the fabric of external 
ornament with its eternal play of light and shade. And in the 
interior of this little world hewn out of the natural rock, in the cave 
temple now endowed with external form, dwelt the Deity, the Indian 
Trinity. The simplicity of the Egyptian counterparts may be more 
pleasing to us, but to the Indians belongs the greater aspiration and 
the profounder thought. 

The greatest architectural works of India’s second civilization, the 
most homogeneous in their infinite variety, were produced in the 
colonies of Java and Indo-China. In India proper this architecture 
was excelled by the art of the Islamic Indians who, pre-ripened by 
the influence of Hellenistic and Byzantine antiquity and assisted by 
alien forces, produced grandly simple temples and minarets in the 
service of pure monotheism. So ended the fierce ardour and the 
wrestling with Divine Nature of temple architecture. 

There seems to have been no monumental secular architecture 
among the Indians. Their great architecture, like their philosophy 
of life, was always religious. It was only in Greece and Rome that 
ultimately royal palaces, markets, and harbours attained the same 
grandeur and recognition as temples. 

Plastic art and painting among the Indians were distinct neither 
from architecture nor from one another. That would have involved 
reflection on their distinct character or at least on the different 
technical media, and even Greece hardly achieved so much. The 
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walls of interiors and galleries were covered with reliefs like a varie- 
gated carpet in which light and shadow played, just as the outer 
walls were embellished with columns, pillars, cornices, and niches 
richly ornmented, representing Maya’s veil which enveloped the 
central nucleus alike of the building and the world, where in the last 
resort the Deity dwelt, sovereign and incarnate. On the gates and 
other important places high relief develops almost, if not quite, into 
sculpture in the round, but all as part of the unity of the edifice 
picturesquely conceived, that is also mere ornament, semblance, 
Maya, in spite of its great prominence. 

Even in Asoka’s reign, when stone architecture, and sculpture 
too, was in its infancy, plastic art was highly developed. Probably 
it, like architecture, passed through a period when wood was its 
medium, allowing of an apprenticeship in technique. That 
apprenticeship need not have been long; a few decades of vigorous 
advance about 300 B.c. would be enough. The plastic artists of 
Asoka’s reign (we have only reliefs of this period) were complete 
masters of the human figure and of animal forms. Where they were 
piously copying antiquity they carved front-face only, otherwise 
they worked freely. They could depict typical racial characteristics 
and complexions, the proportions of the human body, and all move- 
ments (especially sitting and crouching postures, and half or quarter 
profiles), besides typical facial expression. They combined figures— 
people and animals—in multiple groups, which they designed well, 
sometimes with deliberate symmetry, sometimes with freedom and 
variety. These groups, moreover, are placed against an indoor or 
landscape background, in a domestic interior with the front wall 
removed, or amongst plants, houses, or hills; these are sketched 
with loving care, they are types and yet endowed with character. 
Yet the artists are chiefly interested not in the variety and natural 
delineation of types, but in the oneness of the Buddhist faith and its 
emotional atmosphere. The Buddha’s story is told anew and the 
adoration of the Illuminated One is depicted; he himself is not 
shown, only the secondary figures, the other actors in the scene, or 
the adorers. And these figures came to be ideal types and the scenes 
ideal scenes, in spite of their great variety. They were dominated 
by static Being, by common humanity, even in the form of a common 
expression of less pious sentiments. If we had any non-Buddhist 
reliefs, the central figure of the scenes would be present, the mode of 
expression would be more worldly, but the inmost quality would be 
the same ; for in the Buddha reliefs with no Buddha, fettered in the 
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bonds of religion, the Indians’ best ability found an outlet, and their 
very insufficiency became a source of strength. 

The powers of the Indians were nearly equal to those of the Greeks 
round about 550 or 500 B.c., or a little later, the period in which 
their plastic art was approaching the phase of mature archaism. 
From amongst the many types that they saw around them, natural 
in form and movement, one ideal type emerged—the expression of 
early monism—confident and free, only occasionally reverting to 
conscious archaism, mobile, still a little monotonous in expression ; 
this type could be austere, but it could also, even then, be gentle and 
lovely. It is here that Indian plastic art has a point of contact with 
Greek; here their ways part and Indian art develops on its own 
lines (though they follow similar paths). Even here Indian art is 
not Greek, the different evolutionary plane produces a noticeable 
effect, here and everywhere. There is none of the Greeks’ vigour in 
attacking problems which led them to study the naked body 
anatomically and work at each posture till it was perfectly correct 
and artistically finished. Indian plastic artists had no special love 
of the nude, but only studied it in a general way; the proportions 
and movements were, therefore, generally correct, but they were 
always boneless, rather indefinite, almost correct. The robes, too, 
were always somewhat indefinite and conventional. A canon did 
develop in India, too, not, however, as a result of measurements 
from life, but by stressing what a lover might feel to be beautiful in 
the female body or a devotee fitting and moving in divine worship. 
And such feats of skill as the delineation of transparent materials 
were specially in favour. 

Even in the earliest Indian reliefs the surfaces were packed with 
figures. Although the artists were perfectly capable of arrangement 
and design in the scenes, and able, therefore, to separate several 
scenes from one another and to present each singly, yet they let pic- 
ture follow picture without a gap, so that the general impression is one 
of overcrowding. We must not confuse this with the primitive over- 
crowding of surfaces, which could be prevented by arranging the 
figures clearly along a line or in symmetrical order. In this early 
Indian art each individual scene is really not overcrowded, nor is 
there a mass of anecdotal detail; it is rich and homogeneous in 
design. It is the whole, the sum total of scenes, that produces an 
impression of overcrowding. Here, again, we are reminded of Greek 
art, in particular of the vases of the sixth century, where likewise 
each part of the vessel is decoratively filled but where, with the 
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superior art of the Greeks, scenes and ornamentation alternate, so 
that in spite of abundance the space is not overcrowded with scenes. 
But in Indian art this weakness becomes a source of strength accord- 
ing to Indian ways of thinking. These series of scenes, this multi- 
plicity of figures, are meant to produce the impression of thronging 
abundance, representing the variegated world of semblance ; in con- 
trast with them is essential One, the Invisible, the Divine, the Buddha, 
the undepicted centre of each separate picture of legend and adoration, 
the centre of the faith served by these sacred edifices. Nothing 
emphasises more strongly the distinction between this deliberate 
overcrowding and primitive overcrowding than a comparison with 
the Egyptian pictures of war chariots, where likewise the space is too 
closely packed. In Egypt we see the inadequate ability which 
surrounds a gigantic warrior king, a man though he is accorded 
divine honours, with countless smaller figures of supplicants and 
fugitives, falling men and dead bodies: in India the division of the 
space in each single scene is carried out with perfect mastery, but 
each single scene and the whole are related to an invisible Something, 
the divine Master, the universal God. In both the one and the many 
are placed in contrast, but in the first case it is the one king and the 
multitude of his subjects—a material relation, in spite of religion—in 
the second it is the contrast of semblance and essence, mankind and 
Saviour God. When at last the Buddha himself was portrayed he 
did not appear excessive in stature amongst his disciples. He was 
to appear as a man, made equal to the others so that he might bring 
them salvation. People liked to see human feelings incarnate in him, 
such as the fear of death and disease, the love of pleasure, and escape 
from the world. All that distinguished the Illuminated One was his 
halo and his demeanour expressive of dignity, beauty, and holy power. 

In the early centuries the Buddhist religion must have been 
altogether hostile to imagery (so, too, must Vedic Brahmanism 
clearly have been, otherwise opposition to idolatry would have been 
more strongly stressed in Buddhism). When in Asoka’s reign 
Buddhism used temples and imagery as a means of propaganda, 
actual worship was still without imagery ; the stupa was the principal 
symbol and there were no images of the Saviour. On into the 
barbarian era this renunciation persisted, a proof of the spiritual 
force of the movement, unequalled elsewhere, even after Asoka’s 
time. People began to make images of Vedic gods; indeed, after 
Asoka the two religions were to be merged and plastic art gave them 
outward shape, inspired by the visions of the poets. Yet it was not 
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till about a.p. 200 that the Buddha was depicted, at first as an 
earthly teacher and master amongst disciples, adorers, enemies, gods, 
and tempters, but with the halo and the signs of election ; soon, no 
doubt, he appeared as a sacred image for adoration, sculptured in the 
round, in places of worship instead of the stupa. Buddha the thinker 
passed through a period when no image was made of him; his 
disciples were depicted, besides other gods, but, in token of reverence, 
not himself; finally plastic art represented him as God. He was the 
invisible God of bourgeois enlightenment before he became the God 
of the masses and a visible image in the temples. 

The figure of the Buddha seated (from the third century A.D. 
onwards) was the principal figure in Indian sculpture in the round. 
At that phase of evolution it presented an ideal in the concrete. 
The problem was to produce an ideal portrait, the ideal man, 
natural, the soul of noble humanity, of spiritual power and 
beauty, who stood at the same time for God, the soul of the 
Universe, an object of adoration, the Divine Man and Saviour; 
not a naked or mobile figure in which anatomical weaknesses 
might have been noticeable, but a tranquil, robed, seated figure ; 
nevertheless a figure rich in possibilities of stressing the different 
aspects of the man and the god, and portraying the manifold 
expressions of the spirit. The Buddha figures are the supreme 
achievement of Indian sculpture in the round ; they are still boneless 
and soft, but are most closely akin to the Greek divine figures of the 
archaic period (they became identified with the work of the later 
Greek period in Gandhara art); they are instinct with nobility anc 
profound meditative power. Unhappily the extermination of 
Buddhism in India has resulted in the disappearance of the best 
images of this school, the product of the second Indian civilization. 

The finest remains of Indian mural and ceiling painting in the 
cave sanctuary of Ajanta belong, likewise, to the transition period 
from the second century A.D. onwards, and to the mature second 
civilization. Here as in the Buddhist reliefs of the first civilization 
there is, of course, complete mastery of the human figure and animal 
shapes in their proportions and movements ; they are harmoniously 
idealized, skilfully arranged in scenes, and cover the surfaces of wall 
and ceiling in thronging abundance. The easier technique of 
occasional likeness here and there aids in delineation of the nude, 
which seems to be more strongly outlined, but in general the earlier 
boneless style persists. Sometimes facial expression is more success- 
ful than in the reliefs; not only the rapt and solemn meditation of 
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the Buddha images, but also the Master’s human sympathy as a 
teacher or the emotion of the man at his secret parting from his 
family, is vividly portrayed. In pictures of temptation the despair 
of the Tempter and the onset of his male and female demons upon 
the Exalted One are admirably depicted. We discern the limitations 
of the painter’s art in the rarity of success in foreshortening and the 
absence of perspective. Between the scenes there are only great 
surfaces filled with decorative ornamentation, sometimes with standing 
and seated Buddha images, sometimes with plant patterns partly 
native and partly, no doubt, borrowed from Greece. Thus the 
artists were beginning to break up the overcrowding surfaces, as in 
the Greek sixth century vases. 

In the reliefs of Hindu art the thronging crush of figures was 
exaggerated beyond all limit in accordance with the spirit of Vishnu 
and Siva mythology which the reliefs illustrated. Art became madly 
fantastic and gave birth to endless monstrosities and symbolic 
hybrids, half divine, half demoniacal in character, many-handed 
and many-headed figures with no organic structure, animal shapes 
and hobgoblins of all kinds: let us remember, moreover, that the 
snake-demons of the temple of Hercules on the Acropolis previous 
to the rule of Pisistratus belong to that period of Greek evolution 
which corresponds to the Indian phase, namely the sixth century. In 
this confused medley of fantastic shapes the human element recedes, 
although heroic songs are among the subjects depicted. But the 
stirring and impassioned character of the pictures carries us away, 
even where all capacity for clearly concrete and ordered design seems 
lost in intellectuality or in the tumultuous superabundance of figures. 

Hindu sculpture in the round produced no counterpart to the 
Buddha. Its divine figures, though so close to our senses, are in fact 
super-sensual, incarnate natural forces of creation and destruction, 
formless, for ever tumultuous and changeful. Amongst figurines there 
are, indeed, a few types inherited from an earlier period, in particular 
Sri Lakshmi, the goddess of beauty; but these soon petrified into 
artificiality. 

Unhappily we have no specimens of the courtly art of the second 
civilization, though it is familiar to us through literary lyrics, epics, 
and dramas. It was altogether secular and courtly; as in Greece, 
the fetters of religious art were burst asunder and only the religious 
framework remained, as in the epic and drama. We hear of portraits 
drawn by lovers of one another which they considered to be remark- 
able likenesses ; we must picture them to ourselves as very much 
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idealized, like the literary portraits, following the canon of beauty 
exactly, but delicate and graceful and of commanding stature. 
Corresponding to the scenes in Sakuntala and Urvasi of lovers united 
in exquisite natural surroundings and of Nature’s life (the grove of 
remorse) there must have been pictures of lovers in the world of 
Nature. The descriptions of Indian landscape from a _ bird’s-eye 
view which we meet in the Meghaduta (The Cloud Messenger) and 
occasionally elsewhere should have inspired a similar landscape 
painting. If there was any such art of coloured landscape painting 
in India, it never reached the Chinese level. Such echoes of pre- 
Islamic courtly art as have been preserved in the miniature paintings 
of the succeeding Islamic centuries represent ladies and gentlemen 
at court in delicate colours and with great charm ; sometimes the 
scene is skilfully placed in a landscape executed with a loving hand ; 
but the human figures are always the main theme. There is no such 
thing as landscape expressive of moods in which man is merely a 
part of Nature. The carefully executed animals and plants of 
Indian art (including plastic and pictorial art) which share in some 
human action or mood (Urvasi ; Nala and Damayantt) are on the 
road to the finely sensed animal and plant pictures of Chinese and 
Japanese art; so also the tender idylls of love in natural surround- 
ings (Sakuntala) and the landscape scenes from the flying clouds 
(Meghaduta) are on the road to the purely emotional landscapes of the 
Sung period in China. But the details are not merged in the one 
prevailing mood (these details are seen in part with the artist’s 
and part with the scholar’s eye, as, for instance, with the gcographer’s 
in Meghaduta); Atman and Maya remain distinct, both artistically 
and logically. The Indians sought to become one with the Universal 
so that they might control it by a divine magic or lose themselves in 
it, they lived in loving dalliance with and in Nature, and they were, 
therefore, still further from attaining the Greek power of reading 
personality into the figures and passions of their art, and into the 
forms and laws of their science. 


SUMMARY 


Indian civilization rose above the Jewish and Persian level, for 
it Just attained to the monistic plane and developed accordingly a 
greater power of detailed observation. Nevertheless, it remained 
altogether religious in character and ended in a scholarly mono- 
theism and tritheism with a rich variety of divine figures. On this 
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plane we find political life organized in a monarchy (a religious 
monarchy aiming at the people’s welfare) governing countless 
individuals concerned only with their own separate salvation ; we 
find also a class organization of eternal castes, with fundamental 
equality of the original souls (spiritual democracy), and an economic 
system dominated by the princes and the middle class, who, however, 
were closely allied with the learned priesthood and the warrior 
aristocracy. In poetry we have great heroic epics, and latterly 
romances and dramas without the element of tragedy. The fable 
flourished, whilst the elegy and epigram made their appearance. 
In the sphere of learning a philosophical system of metaphysics and 
a theory of non-ethical values in conduct, finally embodied in a 
number of systems, subsisted besides the canon epics, books of laws, 
and proverbs ; to some extent, indeed, they were embodied in the 
canon. Of the separate sciences arithmetic and grammar flourished, 
besides all manner of lists descriptive of the arts of theft and poetry, 
of divination and love. History was lacking. Logic was incapable 
of controlling the masses, but it exercised at once a unifying and 
disrupting influence, introducing both order and confusion into the 
lists. Plastic and pictorial art continued to be almost exclusively 
religious ; it produced the stupa and the Buddhist hall for worship 
(especially in caves, in association with monasteries) ; in the image of 
the Buddha the prototype of divine humanity was perfected; whilst 
countless reliefs moulded the world of the senses as the veil and 
inadequate, sensuous image of the One. Of all the civilizations that 
we have treated hitherto, Indian civilization approaches nearest 
to the Greek evolutionary phase (with the exception of that of Rome). 
The reason is not to be found in the fact that it was Aryan, or partly 
Aryan, but solely in the fact that both belonged to nearly correspond- 
ing stages of development. For the wholly non-Aryan civilization 
of China approached even more nearly to that of Greece. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE ANCIENT CHINESE 
RACIAL FORMATION AND POLITICAL HIsTorRyY - 


The Chinese are the historical people par excellence on the monist 
plane, as the Jews are on the monotheistic plane. A very con- 
siderable part of their serious literature, highly esteemed and fostered 
with care, treats of their national history from the earliest times, 
and claims to be infallibly correct tradition. But alike the monistic 
and the monotheistic outlook is timeless and concerned with eternal 
Being, or in any case with an eternally recurring flux. In con- 
sequence, Jewish history evolved into the theory of the miraculous 
election and guidance of the Children of Israel by a universal God 
in accordance with his righteous nature and will; and Chinese 
history evolved into the theory of rational and moral universal law, 
whereby the reason, piety, humanity, and righteousness of great 
men (rulers and their servants) were the authors of all that was good 
and always proved their worth by calling down blessings on the 
heads of rulers and subjects, whilst irrationality and cruel, wicked 
tyranny had caused endless misery to rulers and people and brought 
the vengeance of the oppressed upon the evil-doers. The ideal 
nucleus of the Jewish theory of history was the work of Amos, that 
of the Chinese owed its origin to Lao Tzu and Confucius. Just 
as Judaic and Israelitish myths, heroic songs, genealogies, and 
annals were welded after Amos to a history of Israel, so the Chinese 
transformed their divine and heroic epics, together with very 
fragmentary memories of the period before 1,100 B.c., and the 
gencalogies and annals of the Chou dynasty, and possibly of one 
or two other royal houses, into Chinese primitive history and national 
history since Confucius (550-480 B.c.). About 300 B.c. (The Bamboo 
Books) this process of re-casting was still incomplete with respect to 
primitive times; with respect to the period before 870 B.c. it 
was never reduced to perfect uniformity. The editors must have 
had some reliable material, probably annals, but only from 870 B.c. 
onwards. Chinese history before 870 B.c. is no more than the 
imaginings of logographers. The Greek logographers (‘‘ writers of 
tales”), in their passionate endeavour to serve the cause of reason, 
concocted “history ” in the spirit of rationalism out of epic poems, 
genealogies, and local legends, by eliminating and re-interpreting 
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the impossible and arranging the facts so obtained in due genealogical 
sequence, and the Chinese followed the same course. In doing so 
they took for granted that great redeemers and creators of culture 
really did live in primeval times, and that the models of all correct 
and incorrect conduct in politics, social life, and morals were 
necessarily to be found in the days of their forefathers (Lao Tzu, 
Confucius). Their history, begins with a long series of primitive 
kings, inventors, and founders of all beneficial technical processes 
and institutions (built up upon a primitive theory of the growth 
of civilization). More recent times they divided up according to 
a plan of changing dynasties, in which tyrants are admonished by 
pious heroes in accordance with the will of Heaven, and finally 
deposed. Through the medium of politico-moral standards and 
skilful orations they infused life into mere names culled from divine 
and heroic myths, and transformed them into kings, types to be 
copied or eschewed. The Deluge hero Yt was turned into a great 
constructor of canals and roads. The ancient New Year myth of 
the tvrant who ascends the throne through the murder of the 
legitimate ruler, but is himself murdered by the secretly born (sun-) 
child, gave a semblance of historical fact to the founding of the 
Shang dynasty. The ancient theory of periods of evil and of 
prosperity, according to which the degenerate tyrant must make 
way for the gentle favourite of the gods, gave additional vitality 
to the ideal figures of the founders of the Chou dynasty, Kings Wen 
and Wu. ‘‘ Historical documents ”’ were collected in the Shu Ching 
by the elaboration of ideal characters and events, and perhaps 
actually from speeches in epic poems. There may, indeed, be some 
genuine historical remains fortuitously mixed up with these 
inventions, for instance, the fact that great families traced their 
origin to a hero (Yao, Shun, or Yu) and from him derived their 
property or their claim to property, or that a god, afterwards degraded 
to the status of a demi-god, had assumed particular protective 
duties either locally or generally ; thus Yii appears to have taken 
the military roads under his protection at an early date. But any 
deductions that we can make from this as to the state of the country 
can hardly hold good for any period carlier than that of the Chou 
kings, whose earliest imperial constitution has been handed down 
in a wholly imaginary and ideal form. 

The Chinese themselves knew no more of their first two dynasties 
than a series of royal names. It is doubtful whether there ever 
was a Hsia dynasty. It is unquestionably an historical fact that there 
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was a Shang dynasty (it is said to have reigned from 1766 to 1122 B.c.), 
though we may doubt whether the oracle bones bearing the names 
of Shang kings really do date back to them. The Chinese declare 
that there was a high civilization in the Shang period ; it seems that 
writing, in the form of a phonetic picture script, was already 
developed, though it is possible to question the genuineness of the 
bronzes with inscriptions dating from the Shang period. As a basis 
for attainment to the monistic plane in the Chou period, which gave 
birth to Chinese civilization proper, we must assume the existence of 
a civilization at least as high as the Babylonian, and the mythology 
of primitive kings and of periods of evil and prosperity would be in 
harmony with such an assumption, as also the statements in The 
Bamboo Books about the period, referring principally to accessions 
to the throne, omens, and the pious deeds of the king. Wherever 
a people are about to attain to the monistic plane, and perhaps 
even the full monotheistic plane, it appears that the development 
of a relatively high civilization upon the same soil is a pre-requisite. 
The Shang civilization had its first centre in the Hwang-ho vallev, 
below the river’s great bend from north to south, in still mountainous 
country. Later it seems that the emperors shifted their residence 
a good deal; they are said to have resided at different times in 
Shansi, west of the north-south course of the Hwang-ho, in Chihh, 
and in Shantung, in the east and the north-east, but always in 
northern China. Their opponents were barbarians who menaced 
them from the west (the Chou) and from the south (the Miao and 
Man). But, as the event proved, it was only the western barbarians 
who were a real danger to the Shang kings; the southerners seem 
hardly to have attacked at all. 

And so it continued throughout the whole course of Chinese 
history. The menacing and tempestuous invasions always came 
from the west and north-west, from the steppes where wandering 
tribes can gather and find places to wait in the mountains. No 
dangerous migrations of peoples seem to have arisen and menaced 
the Hwang-ho basin in the south and east, in the extensive and often 
wild mountains and in the Yang Tze and Chu-kiang basins. Perhaps 
the tribes were swallowed up in the wide mountain tracts, or perhaps 
other and richer territories had been cultivated in the nearer river 
valleys which attracted them more. Central and southern China 
has always been to the northern empire solely a field for colonization 
and conquest when the empire was strong, never the aggressor or a 
source of population to the north. 
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I am inclined to think it possible that the Hsia kings ! (from about 
2500 B.c. onwards) established the first civilization in the Shansi and 
Honan region, like the Sumerians in Mesopotamia They must have 
come from the realm of solar civilizations, as is proved by remnants 
of an ancient solar religion, and have been pre-Indo-Germans, who 
unquestionably found earlier predecessors in the land. In that case 
they would have paved the way for the earliest civilization of a 
higher tvpe by cultivating the Loess lands of the middle Hwang-ho 
valley, founding cities, establishing the first kingdom and closing 
its frontiers to the kindred tribes who were pushing after them, 
and inter-marrying with the older races. About 1760 B.c. this might 
have reached maturity ; 1t would have been endowed with writing, 
and have attained the Babylonian rather than the Egyptian level. 
It would have been the work of the Shang kings (comparable with 
the earliest Babylonian rulers), who might have extended the 
kingdom eastwards and north-eastwards. The centre of a higher 
civilization so established was bound to go on attracting barbarians 
from the west and north-west ; not only must more and more peoples 
and tribes have crossed the steppes from the home of solar civilization, 
but, as in Arabia, nomad tribes who had been driven from countries 
where solar civilization prevailed and repulsed by the civilized or 
waiting peoples on the frontiers, and who were accustomed to a 
nomad, shepherd life, must have populated the steppes, where alone 
such a life was possible for them. As in Arabia, these peoples must 
have overflowed the steppes in one or all directions. 

In the latter centuries of Shang rule the Chou tribes were such a 
waiting people in the mountains west of the north-south course of 
the Hwang-ho. It is impossible to determine their racial constitution, 
for during the long years of waiting they had undergone cultural 
pre-ripening. It may be true that during the last century and a 
half before their invasion of the civilized country they kept the 
barbarians at bay and protected the Hwang-ho valley, bearing 
Chinese ducal titles, and intervening in the affairs of the empire. 
Whilst so doing they slowly pushed onwards towards the Hwang-ho 
valley. Their duke, who who was later known as Wen Wang, 
established his capital in Shansi, on the most important tributary 
of the Hwang-ho, and adopted the title of king. His son, Wu Wang, 
felt himself strong enough to attack the last Shang emperor in 
1122 B.c. in the east of the empire and to depose him; the chiefs 


1 iia or Hsia is not a dynastic name, but a tribal name which belonged to 
certain barbarians of the north-west at a subsequent period. 
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of the west and kings of Chou became the rulers of China. The Chou 
must have infused new blood throughout China; they must have 
had a settlement as far east as Shantung where, five hundred years 
later, about 600 B.c.,the new Chinese civilization arose as the fruit of 
a long process of inter-marriage. Confucius and Mencius were natives 
of Shantung. The empire must have been organized as that of a 
conquering people, although the imaginary Chou constitution 
hardly shows any traces of such a state of affairs. The empire must 
have extended considerably towards central China; the San Miao 
were repelled. Colonies were established on the Yang Tze, in 
particular the fertile plain of Ch‘u (Hank‘ow) was annexed to the 
empire. Barbarians were still pressing on from the north-west, but 
the early Chou kings held them at bay; indeed they had been in 
league with nine barbarians tribes in the final assault upon the Shang 
empire. Again and again, however, it was necessary to “‘ subdue ”’ 
frontier peoples, and whenever the rulers displayed weakness or 
incapacity the barbarians were at hand. In the eighth century the 
mother-country of the Chou, with Singan Fu, was captured by the 
Kuangtung barbarians and it was necessary to move the emperor’s 
residence to Lo-yang. Moreover, the Ti or northern barbarians 
gained ground at this period and the succeeding years. 

Taken as a whole, Chinese records of the early centuries of the 
Chou dynasty are meagre. In seems that little was done by way of 
keeping annals before the ninth century; not till the seventh century, 
before the beginning of the first cultural prime, do records become 
more frequent, and not till the sixth is the position really clear. At 
that time the Chou empire was in process of dissolution. The royal 
authority was still respected in politics and religion, thanks to its 
dynastic power and ancient prerogatives ; but side by side with it 
great territorial lords were raising their heads, and the kings could 
only assert their primacy by taking advantage of dissensions among 
the nobles and the fears of the numerous smaller States. In the days 
of Confucius (550-480 B.c.) it was already possible for minor princes, 
like the prince of Lu, to play with the idea of making themsclves 
first in the empire through their political and moral virtues. In the 
fifth and fourth centuries the process of dissolution was complete. 
The territorial lords waged war upon one another with all the resources 
of military power and diplomacy, entering into shifting alliances. 
A few of the larger territories rose to importance, if their geographical 
position was favourable for extension (especially in the south) or 
for the development of military power (frontier defence), or if they 
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were under the rule and control of energetic, able, and ruthless 
condottiere natures. Among their number Ch‘in attained sufficient 
prominence in the fourth century, possibly thanks to the administra- 
tion of Shang Yang (died 888 B.c.), to lay claim to the royal title. 
The new kingdom held its own amidst other feudal kingdoms and 
dukedoms by its military power. In the middle of the third century 
the rulers of Ch‘in secured a legal claim to the inheritance of the 
Chou kings and made an end of the phantom dynasty in 249 B.c. 
At last, after careful political and military preparations, in which 
his minister, Li Ssu, is said to have rendered aid of decisive importance, 
Shih Huang Ti (246-210 B.c.) succeeded, in the years 280-221 B.c., 
in conquering the States of Han, Chao, Wei, and Ch‘u, and a few 
more, and unifying the empire. 

Shih Huang Ti, the first “‘emperor” (it) was the greatest ruler 
that China ever produced. Thanks to his superior skill in diplomacy 
and his strong army, he realized for the first time the long wished for 
imperial unity amidst territorial wars. It was his native State, 
Ch‘in, which gave to the great, modern empire that now arose the 
name by which it is known abroad. After his great victory over the 
Huns, he secured it for centuries against barbarian invasion from 
the north and north-west by building the unbroken line of the Great 
Wall. He sought to consolidate it within by ordering the “ burning 
of the books ” in 213 B.c. His aim was to destroy all memories of the 
period of disunion (the annals and panegyrics of small States), all 
the fabulous tales of the glory of the old times and the great Chou 
kings, and all the political and moral squabbles and adulation of the 
scholars and Sophists. Nothing was to remain but practical know- 
ledge, the teaching of Mencius concerning the State based upon justice 
and benevolence and man’s inborn goodness and writings on 
medicine and divination, agriculture and aboriculture. Restrictions 
were placed upon the learned class; what the State needed was 
capable, energetic citizens and peasants; it now included the whole 
of northern and central China, and was to be organized on a uniform 
basis. 

After the death of Shih Huang Ti, his State broke up once more, 
although his minister Li Ssu survived him ; Chinese scholars, jealously 
concerned for their own power, like priests or Brahmans, readily 
attributed the whole merit for the achievements of great rulers to men 
of their own class. Among the candidates for the throne, who had 
doubtless been viceroys under the former central government, the 
two most powerful agreed to tolerate a shadow emperor ; these were 
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Liu Pang, Duke of P‘ei, who had obtained possession of the crown 
insignia, and Hsiang Chi of Honan, who held the royal residence. 
But in 202 B.c. Liu Pang, who had become king of Honan, felt himself 
strong enough to overthrow the “‘ king-maker ” and seize the crown 
himself. He founded the first, western, Han dynasty (202 B.c. 
to A.D. 8). 

In spite of domestic strife, the period of revolution and of the 
subsequent struggles amongst the territorial powers that had sprung 
up in the revolutionary century (480-380 B.c.) was a time of vigorous 
intellectual activity and cultural growth. Besides Lao Tzu and 
Confucius, all the great philosophers of the first civilization belong 
to this period. The classical lyrical composition of the Shih Ching 
dates back to that period in a large measure, and additions were 
made in the style of Alexandrian Greek poetry about 300 B.c. The 
separate sciences of annal-writing, medicine, and divination, but more 
particularly of politics, strategy, and economics, reached their prime. 
In the Emperor Shih Huang Ti the true spirit of Confucius ascended 
the throne, the spirit of unbending rationalism and practical morality. 
Confucius would have been the first to approve the emperor’s 
opposition to his own disciples among the Sophists, with their 
fanatical worship of antiquity and their narrow outlook. Mencius, 
his disciple in the spirit, was excepted from the persecutions, and, 
moreover, the forbidden books were preserved for the use of a 
selected few who were held capable of sound judgment. 

But the needs of the masses were stronger than the greatest men, 
Confucius and Shih Huang Ti. The Han dynasty was obliged to take 
the learned men, just as they were, into the service of the new 
unitary State, for it still showed a tendency to break up into territorial 
units. The first two emperors and the energetic wife of the first 
ruler (the first maker of emperors was succeeded by the first woman 
upon the throne) subdued the rebellious provinces with difficulty and 
secured the crown for their own house, and the succeeding emperor 
consolidated what had been gained by a resolute acceptance of the 
Confucian tradition. He received the name of Wen Ti (179-157 B.c.), 
or Peace Emperor, recalling Wen Wang, the Peace King, the first 
ideal prince of the Chou period whom Confucian orthodoxy had 
glorified. The prohibition of the books was annulled, and people 
began zealously to “‘ restore ’? the ‘‘ lost’ writings ; in other words, 
the canon was created at this period. The peasants’ military obliga- 
tions were repealed, and the penal code was rendered less severe. 
After an interlude of fifteen years’ revolt, Wen Ti was succeeded 
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by Wu Ti (140-87 B.c.), the War Emperor, recalling Wu Wang, the 
War King, who had founded the Chou dynasty. He overthrew 
the last of the rebels, and established the new educational system, 
basing upon it the new administration. Classical literature, including 
both Confucians and Taoists, now reached its consummation. The 
scholars became the most influential class in the empire, and could 
rise to all offices through State examinations. The rites—that is, all 
the formalities of public and private life—were stereotyped according 
to the canon and the calendar was reformed. The empire was 
divided into thirteen provinces administered by officials who might 
be dismissed, and whom the court sent out for purposes of super- 
vision. A land tax was uniformly imposed. At the same time the 
empire reached its widest extent; the southern provinces had long 
been colonized by the independent kingdoms on the Yang Tze 
River, and they were now firmly welded with the unitary empire and 
its homogeneous culture. In the north Wu Ti conquered Korea; he 
held the Huns in check and established trade relations with thirty- 
six States in the west, reaching perhaps as far as Persia and Syria. 
If we may compare Shih Huang Ti with Cesar, then Wu Ti is the 
Augustus of the Chinese. Since his day they call themselves the 
‘sons of Han ”’, and the pair of Han emperors, Wen Ti and Wu Ti, 
have taken their places beside the deified Chou kings. 

Under the emperors of the first Han dynasty the first Chinese 
civilization withered. The system of Confucianism and Taoism 
penetrated men’s lives in their canon form. Poetry, too, resumed its 
links with the past. A great historian, Ssu-ma Ch‘ien (about 100 B.c.) 
concludes the epoch. 

Anfend was made of the first Han dynasty by a king-maker, 
General Wang Mang, who assumed power, first as the protector of 
royal children and then as usurper (A.D. 8). He sought to maintain 
his position by redistributing the land and liberating the slaves ; 
he counted, that is to say, upon the support of the proletarian masses 
in town and country. But the middle classes regained power under 
a Han prince who founded the second (eastern) Han dynasty 
(A.D. 25-220). During this period Confucian orthodoxy dominated 
the land. But from the time of the Emperor Ming onwards 
(A.D. 58-75) Buddhism gradually penetrated into the land, being 
akin to Taoism. During the second century the external power of 
the empire dwindled. Whilst the generals who were repelling the 
Huns in the north and the Man peoples in the south, came to blows 
among themselves and with the court parties, northern barbarians 
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invaded the country, both as auxiliaries and by force. They united 
in a great rebellion with the proletarian masses (the Yellow 
Turban Rebels). At first three kingdoms of wide extent emerged from 
the confusion, one in northern China, with a considerable infusion of 
barbarian blood, and two in central and southern China; then there 
was a further break-up, particularly of the northern kingdom, into 
small States, some ruled by barbarian princes. 

The most important event of this period was the fresh barbarian 
invasion in the north, which began in the second century, partly 
in the form of peaceful infiltration; by the middle of the third 
century it had already given rise to alien rule in certain localities, 
and in the fourth had swelled to a regular inundation of the country 
and the rule of a Tatar dynasty, which succeeded at last (about 
A.D. 400) in closing the northern frontier. These events resulted in 
a new racial mixture which produced the second Chinese civilization, 
that of the T‘ang and Sung periods. The process of intermixture 
began before a.p. 200, and in a.p. 699 Li T‘ai Po, the first classic 
of the new civilization, was born, whilst two great philosophers, 
Chou Tun-i and Chu Hsi, conclude the line of classics in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. 

During the domestic turmoil of the period between a.p. 220 and 
618 (the accession of the T‘ang dynasty) Buddhism played a leading 
part as the philosophy of life of the masses. About 400 it captured 
the whole of northern China, pilgrimages to India were in full swing, 
and the canon was translated afresh and in its entirety. As the 
barbarian rulers adapted themselves to Chinese customs and as all 
rulers came to feel the need of maintaining a stable administration 
and system of taxation of property, conflicts arose with the State, 
and here the Confucians were the principal opponents of the 
Buddhists. Strong rulers (such as the first Tatar emperors about 425 
and Wu Ti of the Liang dynasty —502-549—and others) endeavoured 
to check the movement or else to bring it under their own control 
as a State religion. But they had little success. At last tolerance 
was admitted as a principle and Wen Ti of the Sui dynasty (581-604) 
forbade all religious strife. He united the empire—since 420 the north 
and south had been separate—organized it anew, had it surveyed, 
and tried to introduce a caste system. His work was completed by 
the T‘ang dynasty (618-907). 

The first great T‘ang emperor, Tai Tsung (627-649), who began 
by allowing his father to reign, extended the empire even beyond 
its bounds during the Han period, after he had first disposed of all 
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local princes. His vice-regencies stretched as far as the Caspian Sea, 
and the nomad tribes recognized his authority. Soon Korea was 
subdued afresh. At home he perfected the system of examination 
for scholars and enacted a law regulating the civil service. He 
tolerated the Buddhists, as well as Nestorian Christians from Syria 
who came to the country in 639. The first prime of the new civilization 
lasted from 700 to 800, and under the emperors of the period between 
650 and 850 the Buddhists were repeatedly persecuted (in 714 and 
845); that is to say, the rulers dissolved the monasteries in thousands 
and forced the inmates to revert to labour and marriage so as to 
prevent the depopulation and impoverishment of the State. But 
even during the persecutions non-monastic Buddhists were left 
unmolested and enjoyed high office in the State. About 800 the 
revolutionary century of the second civilization began with the 
attempts of the Emperor Te Tsung (780-805) to reform the admini- 
stration and system of taxation. The empire fell to pieces and Tatar 
tribes, the K‘itans and Hsia, broke in in the north. 

A general, T‘ai Tsu (960-976) restored the unity of the empire and 
the northern frontier, and founded the Sung dynasty (960-1295), 
under whose rule the second prime of the second civilization ran to 
its final conclusion. During the first century the rulers managed to 
hold their own by means of a strong army against the K‘itan Tatars, 
who controlled a great realm in the steppes. At home Confucian 
officialdom was revived and Buddhism tolerated but placed under 
restrictions. Popular endeavours to initiate agrarian reform according 
to the ideals of the Chou constitution (Wang An-shih, 1080), with the 
aim of simultaneously increasing the military power and taxable 
capacity of the State, indicate a consciousness of weakness at home 
and abroad; they failed because of the venality of the officials and 
the resistance of the wealthy. Meanwhile the power of the K‘itans 
had become so intolerable, and their expeditions of plunder and 
demands for tribute so frequent, that the Emperor Hui Tsung gladly 
seized the opportunity of inciting another barbarian prince, Akuta, 
the Emperor of Kin, against them. The Kin Tatars destroyed the 
K‘itan empire (1125), but thereupon invaded China and carried off 
the Emperor from his capital, Lo-yang. A Sung prince established 
himself first in Nanking, then south of the Yang Tze-kiang. His 
able general, Yo Fei, who advised an aggressive strategy, fell a victim 
to palace intrigues. But the southern Sung dynasty remained in 
power, and under it the second civilization withered. In the 
thirteenth century the Emperor Li Tsung attempted to throw off 
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his obligation of paying tribute to the Tatars by means of an alliance 
with the Mongols, and perhaps to recover the north. In league with 
Ogotai, the son of Genghis Khan, the Sung armies vanquished the 
Kin, but were then themselves defeated by their allies who took 
the emperor prisoner in 1276, and in 1279 sought out the last prince 
of the Sung dynasty in Foochow and hounded him to death. Thereby 
the whole of China came under the sway of the Mongols. 

As in India, so in China, two racial mixtures gave birth to civiliza- 
tion in two relays. The Chou mixture of western barbarians and 
Chinese of the Shang period began between 1200 and 1100 B.c. and 
produced the first Chinese civilization, lasting from 600 to 100 B.c., 
almost exactly coinciding with the first Indian civilization. A mixture 
of Tatars and Han Chinese which began in the second century a.D. 
reached its prime in A.D. 700 (about two centuries later than the 
second Indian racial mixture) and gave rise to the second civilization 
by a.D. 1200. The second Chinese civilization ended amidst the 
assaults of the Mongols, as did the second Indian civilization amidst 
the assaults of the Mohammedans. 


CONSTITUTION AND GROWTH OF SOCIAL CLASSES 


The Chinese rationalists that followed Lao Tzu, who thought in 
terms of timeless monism, and those that followed Confucius, who 
sought to annihilate all that was useless and immoral, because of the 
force of example, and would tolerate only ideals rooted in the past, 
destroyed or utterly distorted all genuine information concerning 
the constitution and classes of primitive times, together with historical 
tradition. According to their ‘‘ documents ”’ and historical works, 
conditions were simpler in the Shang and early Chou periods than 
in the Han period, but they were ideal, just as they ought to be in the 
Han period, and, in fact, always. It is very difficult to discover the 
true conditions from the medley of some few memories, many 
surviving relics and claims, and the dominant idealism of the Shu 
Ching, the Shih Ching, and Ssu-maCh‘ien. One thing only is certain: 
the ancient times were not as they are represented in the canon. It is 
necessary to eliminate all that Lao Tzu and Confucius contributed in 
the way of ideals and suggested in the way of idealist theories, and 
even what then remains is open to the suspicion of being invention 
(based, for instance, upon a theory of the natural growth of civiliza- 
tion) or of having undergone transformation ; and so there is hardly 
anything that can be used with confidence. 
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Clearly the Chinese knew hardly anything of the Shang period 
even about 600 B.c. The character of their writing (pictographs to 
indicate words, with an increasing phonetic element, but still] 
designating words and not letters) corresponds more or less to the 
Egyptian or Babylonian evolutionary plane. Comparison, it is true, 
is rendered very difficult by the nature of the language, which pre- 
vented the development of letters even at a later stage ; nor is it by 
any means certain that the monuments (bronzes and oracle bones) 
are genuine. At any rate the Shang period evolved a relatively high 
civilization, probably with a priesthood, and with cities and a 
monarchical form of government. It seems that the cult of omens and 
divination flourished. Certainly the people had not at this period 
reached the monistic plane nor the form of the later Chincse ideal 
monarchy, government by the Son of Heaven. 

After two hundred years of contact with the Shang civilization, 
the Chou tribes invaded the country as conquerors, in league with 
other barbarians ; they divided the land not only, as Chinese tradition 
has it, into larger and smaller fiefs, but also into holdings among 
the free warriors throughout the country (infusion of new blood). 
The stories of Wen Wang’s admonitions to the sinful rulers and Wu 
Wang’s rebellion to restore the moral world order are Confucian 
transformations of a dynastic legend of the periods of evil and 
prosperity. In actual fact these barbarian princes must have pushed 
forwards into the country like the later western and northern 
barbarians, by force, though on occasion with the help of treaties, 
taking advantage of the troubled condition of the empire; and 
their rule must at first have been a barbarian rule, though partially 
disguised, perhaps, in the outward forms of the Shang monarchy. 
It is still discernible that for a long time they carried on the govern- 
ment from their own western home, just as the Kassites at first ruled 
Babylonia from Elam after their invasion. 

According to Chinese tradition Ch‘eng Wang (1115-1079 B.c.), 
the son of Wu Wang, was the author of the new imperial constitution, 
the Chou Li or Law of Chou, or rather his guardian and Prime 
Minister, the wise Duke of Chou. This constitution has been preserved. 
The Chinese regard it asthe ideal constitution and always revert to it in 
theory and practice; to this day it is the core of their imperial 
administration and the model for neighbouring States, Korea and 
Japan. In it an ideal State is framed constitutionally, as in Plato’s 
Laws or Ezekiel’s ideas of the New Jerusalem. This constitution 
was drawn up by Confucius who determined and weighed exactly 
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how the paternal and righteous will of the Deity could be realized 
with human material in a national State. God’s son and vicar is 
the Emperor, the Son of Heaven; over against him are the labouring 
popular masses, very philosophically divided up according to their 
work into agriculturalists, aboriculturalists, foresters, and cattle- 
breeders ; as mediators between the two there are the ministers and 
chiefs, princes and territorial lords, partly according to birth and 
partly office. The Emperor serves Heaven as a priest and plays the 
part of Heaven in the State, managing and supervising everything ; 
he is the source of all justice and remedies all injustice. The people 
serve the Emperor by sacrificing piously to their ancestors, adhering 
to good old family customs, and performing their useful labours 
industriously under the guidance of experts. The chiefs carry on the 
government, administer justice, perform sacrifices and consult the 
omens, instruct, and supervise. There are six clearly defined 
ministries, besides itinerant inspector generals, and, further, a 
number of feudal princes and lords who mediate between the central 
government and the people, also employing court officials and 
supervisors. The whole administration is based upon precise records 
of all territorial and personal data, a land-register and census by 
families. The people enjoy all human rights; they have a claim to 
family life and a comfortable living, to consideration in case of levies 
and misfortune ; they have, moreover, such civic rights as personal 
access to the Emperor with personal grievances, equality before the 
courts, consultation in case of enemy invasion, and the right to 
condemn or reprieve (as a third court of appeal) in case of a death 
sentence. 

The Chou Li is a philosophical system in which every effort 1s 
made to respect the just claims of God, the Emperor, the official 
class, and the people. All the relations between the classes within 
the State are governed by piety, regarded as an affair of the people, 
the classes, and the family, and by morality and Nature, but first 
and foremost by a conciliatory spirit of reason. Everybody has rights 
which are accurately defined and justified, balanced by similar duties. 
Everybody is responsible, everybody keeps watch, everybody needs 
instruction and is to receive it. Everybody is free within the 
limitations of his position, and is called upon to perform pious and 
useful work and to enjoy natural and virtuous happiness. This well 
thought out and well balanced system was the outcome of the require- 
ments of Confucius, but was then relegated back to the earliest times, 
to the emperors whom the Confucian theory idealized. A rationally 
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organized centralism, with ministries, a standing army, and a civil 
service, were transported back to an ideal national constitution of 
patriarchal antiquity. The princes and nobles are the natural 
chiefs, and the honest countryfolk the natural subjects. Human 
rights, civic rights, a certain democratic equality based upon philo- 
sophical speculation, the demand of reason for universal education, 
responsibility, and supervision were clothed in the guise of antiquity ; 
and so we get a counterpart to the Children of Israel in the desert 
or the Germans of Tacitus, supposed to be the Chou. Moreover, 
in order that a mathematical element may not be lacking in this 
structure of the imagination, people indulged in speculations with 
2 (Heaven and Earth), and 4 (the seasons) = 6 in the case of the highest 
offices, and with nine in the cases of the provinces, and a geometrical 
plan of the capital was sketched in which five quadrilaterals round 
the quadrilateral palace comprised the carefully distributed land 
designed for the support of the manual workers, the army, and the 
lower and higher officials, all indispensable servants of the State and 
attached to the palace. 

The counterpart of the Chou Li is Plato’s Laws. In his old age 
Plato sketched the practicable State, which was but a second best 
from the point of view of the ideal, but which could be realized in 
every detail, in the form of an ideal code of law, and it is this aged 
Plato who is most closely akin to the Chinese theorists of the ideal 
State, even where they seem most characteristically Chinese in their 
demand for a ritual organization which shall be strictly binding upon 
all classes and hold them in its grip almost daily and hourly. The 
Greek was freer than the Chinese. He had a full grasp of theory, and 
the State sketched in the Laws was one of several possible ideal 
States ; where he adapted his theory to popular standards and the 
world of practice, he did so as an act of conscious concession and 
condescension. The Chinese were better theorists than the Indians, 
but they did not attain full freedom. For them there was only one 
ideal State satisfying to the divine will and that, since it did satisfy 
the divine will, was a reality. Monism did not go so far as to analyse 
the world scientifically ; theory and fact remained unsevered, and 
that which reason and morality and Nature demanded was reality ; 
the Chinese mind refused to recognize that which was inferior ; 
it was “‘sin’’, “ unnatural ’’, and to be extirpated. But the Chinese 
approached nearer to the Greeks than any other people except the 
Romans. The Greeks sketched a number of ideal constitutions 
(Protagoras and Plato) and tested many more actual ones from the 
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point of view of the ideal and the practical (Solon, Pittacus, and 
others) ; the Chinese erected one single model, at once real and ideal ; 
but in both cases the basis was that of rational morality, humanity, 
religion, and democracy. 

The Chou Li was certainly not the constitution of the Chou 
State of the pre-classical period. We can name the political theorists 
upon the basis of whose pronouncements and investigations great, 
though nameless, scholars developed this ideal. They are Lao Tzu 
and Confucius, in whom the whole Chinese philosophy of life has its 
source, and who were specially and vitally interested in questions of 
State. They were followed by Yang Chu, the egoist, and Mo Ti. 
the altruist, and finally Mencius who sought the rational mean between 
the two opposites. There were also politicians pure and simple 
besides these philosophers. It is recorded that about 600 B.c., that 
is, before the birth of Confucius, Kuan Chung put forward a political 
theory according to which the aim of all rational politicians must be 
to improve the lot of the people by encouraging agriculture, restricting 
public expenditure, and maintaining peace ; “ his ’’ book, it is true, 
is of much later date. And Shang Yang (died 338 B.c.) appears to 
have been the first to put into practice the theory of the rationally 
organized military and bureaucratic State with a centralized govern- 
ment (ministries) and a policy aiming at power. The Chou Li 
cannot possibly have been framed before the third century, and 
probably it was not till the Han period that it received its final form, 
when the canon was “ restored ’’, that is, completed. 

Plato in his Laws made use of Spartan and Cretan institutions, 
Dorian elements. Since the learned framers of the Chou Li 
wanted to ‘‘ create’ a constitution for the early Chou period, we 
may assume that in adapting their ideals to antiquity they based 
their work as far as possibile upon survivals from that early period. 
There would, therefore, be some genuine relics of antiquity in their 
ideal constitution, but they would be difficult to extract, for there is 
an almost total lack of monuments and records of the early Chou 
period, and later theorizings regarding the beginnings of civilization, 
partly the fruit of observations of savages, have been assimilated 
to the genuine relics. The State under the Chou dynasty seems to 
have been a feudal State; divided inheritance, the grant of fiefs 
to princes and to nobles in return for services or as a favour (for 
instance at the frontiers) inevitably results in its alienation and 
dissolution in the course of time. There are some indications that a 
class of princes and nobles, a warrior class somewhat like those in 
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Sparta or Persia, reduced the kings to dependence and insignificance, 
regarding themselves as ‘“‘the people”’. There was, moreover, a 
development of individualism in the classical period, a process of 
atomism which is characteristic of the monotheistic-monist plane. 
The individual parts of the State—large, medium, and small princi- 
palities—evolved a centrifugal tendency, as did individual persons. 
It was Confucius, like Pythagoras in Greece, who endeavoured to 
check the process of degeneration through the reason and virtue of 
‘““ideal men’’. But after his death the spirit of prudence and 
sclfishness based upon no hypothesis became more prevalent than 
ever and completed the process of disintegration. The Chou kings 
were soon mere fossils, still recognized by force of religion and 
tradition. The theory of patriarchal absolutism, which sought to 
keep the people pious and virtuous, prosperous and energetic from a 
sense of the practical and rational and of responsibility towards 
Heaven, soon issued in the practice of universal war of all States against 
all. Men applied all the resources of diplomacy and strategy (Sun Wu, 
the first to develop a theory of the art of war, was a contemporary 
of Confucius) in the struggle for actual supremacy ; kingdoms sprang 
up within the kingdom, and the centralized government of the 
military and bureaucratic State, working through ministries, made its 
appearance. It seems that Shang Yang (died 338 B.c.) first developed 
it fully in Ch‘in. The monarchy of the Ch‘in princes emerged as an 
enlightened absolutism based wholly upon reason and _ practical 
experience, upon superior organization, diplomacy, and military 
force ; the greatest of them, Shih Huang Ti (246-210 B.c.), created 
the unified empire. 

The great Han emperors, Wen Ti (179-157 B.c.) and Wu Ti 
(140-87 B.c.) completed his work. They based the empire upon 
the power of the middle class and opened: the way for all men of 
ability to rise to office by bringing Confucian ideology into the service 
of the State. A democracy sprang up, in that everyone was admitted 
to the schools and enabled to partake of the new culture, and everyone 
might present himself for the public examinations. At the same time 
a new aristocracy sprang up because the demands made by the system 
were considerable, not only in industry and memory (Chinese writing 
and the enlargement of the canon), but also in intelligence and sense of 
form ; for in this golden age everything was in process of growth and 
the great ideas of earlier gencrations were being realized as learning, 
art, and political and social organization. The Han emperors of 
the first dynasty (202 B.c.-a.p. 8) could tolerate what Shih Huang 
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Ti caused to be burned, because the decisive blows had already fallen. 
The glorification of the Chou “ unified empire’ was no menace to 
them, for they had established the new unified empire based upon 
reason and had secured reliable support for it. The early feudal 
State and the territorial States which succeeded it had crumbled 
away altogether, and the remnants of the old nobility and scholar 
class sought to attach themselves to the new court with its educated 
and well-to-do bourgeois following... The Utopia of the Chou Li 
could be consummated ; in contrast with it stood the Han State, 
equally perfect in its central administrative organization (it may be 
that the division of labour among its ministries was actually the model 
for the Chou Li) and superior to the feudal system in its development 
of an educated class of officers and administrators ; it had thirteen 
provinces instead of nine, and was at least equal in matters of 
humanity. Moreover, men were imbued with a full consciousness of 
the modern power and maturity of their State; it was no longer a 
peasant State but a cultured State, not one State among many, but 
“the World State ”’. 

Wu Ti endowed the unified State with its settled sub-division 
into provinces, its system of land taxation (clearly based upon a 
first (?) general survey and census), its first public examinations, 
and its universal ceremonial. Under him the cultivation of the soil 
and trade relations reached their widest extent. 

Before him Wen Ti had relieved the peasants of the burden of 
their military obligations. This alleviation was rendered possible 
by the organization of a standing army and the establishment of 
military colonies on the frontiers. The criminal code was modernized, 
too, and mutilations were replaced by the penalties of cutting off 
the hair and flogging ; the death penalty was restricted and the system 
by which the family was made answerable with life and limb for the 
crimes of its members was abolished ; that was in 160 B.c. 

In the main the bureaucratic State of the Han dynasty has 
survived to the present day through all the social changes and national 
tempests of the succeeding centuries. Of course, there were periods 
of utter decadence, the dominant classes changed, and barbarians 
invaded the land. Even in periods of peace the great mass of the 
bureaucracy was always corrupt, untrustworthy, selfish, and arrogant ; 
but the honourable concept of the ideal man and the cultured man 


1 The Greeks attained full republican democracy, the Indians only an equality 
of souls with various incarnations according to merit ; the Chinese were between 
the two, and were most nearly akin to the ideal of Pythagoras and the 
Alexandrian State. 
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never quite died out, though no attempt was ever made to discipline 
the whole bureaucracy by the material power of the army as well as 
the ideal power of morality. 

At the beginning of our era a general, Wang Mang (a.p. 9-24) 
attempted to base his usurpation upon the fourth estate, the peasant 
proletariat in the urban-bourgeois empire, and the slaves. He made 
play with the primitive freedom and land distribution of the Chou Li 
against the bourgeois bureaucratic State. The existing State remained 
victoriously in power, but within it the masses continued to develop 
into a proletariat. From a.p. 60 onwards Buddhism, which was 
destined to become the religious philosophy of the masses, began to 
penetrate as a fancy of the educated classes and a fashion at the 
imperial court. The revolution of the Yellow Turban Rebels was 
still a Taoist social movement, closely linked with the peaceful 
penetration of the Tatars. 

During the four centuries of domestic disturbances which followed 
until the unified empire was restored by the T‘ang emperors in 
A.D. 618 there was a tangled confusion of struggles between princes, 
viceroys who had made themselves independent, generals, Tatars, and 
social leaders, of classes, of philosophies, and of Chinese tribes with 
one another and with the Tatars. In the midst of this universal 
disintegration Buddhism, with its personal doctrine of salvation, 
secured the greatest following among the educated classes, but still 
more among the masses. It now supplanted Taoism, which had been 
first to evolve a religion for the masses in opposition to the Confucian 
bourgeoisie, and came to stand supreme with the people. But even 
at the courts it succeeded In winning an ever increasing following. 

As early as a.D. 400 Buddhism had won the allegiance of both 
ruler and ‘people in northern China (Ch‘in), and for the emperors 
of that period, who were strong enough to intervene themselves, 
the question arose how they should make this unpolitical philosophy 
of life, and the romanticists and masses who adhered to it unpolitically, 
serviceable to the State. The Emperor Wu Ti, of the Liang dynasty 
(A.D. 502-549), first played the Confucians off against the Buddhists 
and then sought to win the support of a Buddhist Patriarch from 
India for his schemes of bringing the church into line through the 
medium of its head. But the Patriarch held back from his advances 
and from politics. In the end the emperor himself became a monk, 
but his son tried to force at least Taoists and Buddhists to unite in 
one church. 

As the youthful vigour of the second Chinese racial mixture 
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augmented, the force of Confucianism increased once more. Local 
persecutions of the Buddhists and Taoists soon arose as the result of 
religious debates. Wen Ti, the unifier of the empire of the Sui 
dynasty (A.D. 581-604), restored the imperial administration and 
enjoined toleration of the Buddhists. Upon the basis of his achieve- 
ment Tai Tsung, the founder of the T‘ang dynasty (a.p. 618 or 
627-649) restored the constitution of the Han period. A newly 
risen bourgeois and scholar class formed the backbone of the new State. 
The schools and public examinations were reorganized, and a special 
law governing the bureaucracy was intended to prevent future abuses. 
A purely practical attitude was assumed towards Buddhism. It was 
not possible to make of it a State religion ; on the other hand it was 
wholly free from the lust of worldly power and was a menace to the 
State only because it withdrew the handicraft workers and peasants 
everywhere from labour and the liability to pay taxes and received 
them into its monasteries; the authorities, therefore, were content 
with burning the monasteries from time to time (in 714 and 845) 
and forcing the inmates to work and marry. That satisfied the 
requirements of the State for the time being, but Buddhism soon 
began to spread again. 

During the reign of the T‘ang Emperor Te Tsung (780-805) 
Yang Yen attempted to develop the Han constitution in the direction 
of money economy by transmuting taxes in kind and statute labour 
into money payments. He was executed. During the revolutionary 
century (A.D. 800-900) the T‘ang empire broke up. The Sung dynasty 
restored (A.D. 960) its domestic and foreign organization, and revived 
the bureaucracy. The Sung emperors were always menaced by the 
neighbouring States of the K‘itan and Hsia barbarians, and were 
therefore obliged to rely upon their army. But the tendency of the 
agcing second race to leave the country and take refuge in the cities 
and monasteries threatened to undermine the defensive power of the 
State. Wang An-shih, therefore, in the reign of the Emperor Shen 
Tsung (A.D. 1068-1085) endeavoured to remedy the evil by means of 
agrarian reform, appealing to the authority of the Chou Li (like 
Diocletian in Rome); every year the peasants received money from the 
State for the spring sowing, and had to repay it with interest after 
the harvest ; in return they were made responsible in tens for the 
performance of labour and the payment of taxes, and undertook 
military obligations for the repulse of enemy invasion. This work 
of patriarchal and monetary reform also came to grief after decades 
of struggle. A few years later the Mongols were once more masters 
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in the north and the authority of the Sung dynasty was confined to 
the south. There Chu Hsi (before a.p. 1200) summed up Confucian 
philosophy and political theory in its final, dogmatic form. The 
Mongols inherited the system and the bureaucracy, just as they were. 

The Han constitution and the Chou constitution (the Chou Li) 
have remained to this day the supreme achievements of Chinese 
statecraft and political theory. They were the offspring of a single 
period and a single mind, the theory and practice of statecraft in the 
first Chinese civilization. Practical development and innovation 
always take the Han constitution as their base, whilst social and 
agrarian reformers have appealed again and again to the Chou 
constitution. At rock bottom both are one and the same, and no 
later development has advanced beyond them. They are the 
culminating achievements of the Chinese spirit. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Chinese evolutionary plane is between that of the Indians 
and Greeks. Chinese monism is more highly evolved than Indian, 
but it is not so fully scientific as the Greek. Consequently the Chinese 
outlook on life was no longer a philosophical religion, like that of the 
Indians, nor was it pure philosophy like that of the Greeks, but philo- 
sophy side by side with a philosophical religion. Both Confucianism 
and Taoism are philosophies ; before, alongside, and out of them a 
Nature religion sprang up. Later Buddhism likewise made its 
appearance. 

Chinese literature is dominated by a rationalism which, in its 
core, is almost fully monistic, 1.e. ruthlessly devoid of hypothesis, 
and timelessly reasonable, moral, and natural. Such a type of 
rationalism is exceedingly brutal, quite without piety in its attitude 
towards the past even when disguising its own inventions as the work 
of the past and attributing them to primitive, earliest kings and the 
gencrations of antiquity, who are supposed to have lived in a golden 
age of natural simplicity. Lao Tzu corresponds more or less to 
Xenophanes in Greece, and Confucius to Pythagoras. Xenophanes 
would have destroyed the myths, epics, and historical memories of 
fratricidal strife altogether, and Pythagoras would not only have 
followed his example but would have exercised censorship over all 
constitutions and customs and reformed them with severity ; but 
both thinkers were overtaken by others of the second civilization, 
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and their wish to reform the whole philosophy of life, including 
tradition, was never fulfilled. In China Lao Tzu and Confucius, 
as the supreme figures, surveyed and dominated the whole field. 
For centuries their schools carried on in their spirit, most palpably 
the Confucians, but in fact also the Taoists, who were intellectually 
akin to them. Whatever existed of mythology and of divine and 
heroic epics they destroyed as fabulous and immoral, or else effaced 
and served up as “ history ”’, or swept away altogether. 

Like all civilizations of a relatively high type, Chinese civilization 
traces its origin through one, and probably through all, the principal 
races that gave it birth to the realm of solar civilizations. The 
immigrants who founded the Hsia and Shang civilizations by the 
infusion of new blood probably came from the west ; the Chou tribes 
and their barbarian allies, who helped to form the racial stock of the 
civilized Chinese proper, were certainly of western origin. Together 
with the material acquisitions of the solar peoples (agriculture 
and cattle-breeding), they must also have brought with the solar 
religion of the Neolithic Age (Hsia) and the Bronze Age (Chou). 
In China the solar religion must have undergone a process of differen- 
tiation during the Hsia and Shang periods, rising to a higher (Baby- 
lonian ?) cultural plane and adapting itself to the conditions of the 
country, and must thus have changed into a polytheistic (or nearly 
monothcistic ?) civilized religion with divine and heroic figures. When 
the Chou peoples invaded the country their gods must have made their 
way into the civilized religion, and must then have passed through at 
least something like the Jewish and Persian planes on the way to the 
monism of Lao Tzu. Do we find any traces of all this in Chinese 
literature ? 

I think I may assert that we do. In the “ historical ”’ records 
of primitive times, of the beginning and end of the Shang and Chou 
dynasties, there are unmistakable relics of a mythology which must 
have its origin in the sacred Jegend of the solar religion and in a 
loftier version of its characters and events. In the story of the three 
mythical emperors, Yao, Shun, and Yii there lie concealed the myths 
of the changing year and of the Creation and Flood. Yao, the first 
sovereign, is deposed at the end of his life by Shun. Shun himself 
is the persecuted sun-child ; his brother throws him into the well 
and tries to stone him to death there; but the sun-child survives, 
emerges, and wins the throne. Finally, Yu is the New Year hero 
who overcomes the nine-headed dragon, builds a “‘ terrace ” out into 
the Flood (the earth ?) and controls the chaotic waters. Here ancient 
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gods have been transformed into primitive kings. The solar legend 
of the wicked brother and king who persecutes the little child, but 
dies at his hand, has been assimilated with local traditions. The 
story of the fight with the dragon and the building of the earth- 
terrace into the waters is of approximately the Babylonian level ; 
as an historical hero the god has been turned into a hero who dammed 
the Hwang-ho and built roads. Like the ancient Her, Yti has become 
the ancestor of the Hsia dynasty. But there is a second story of 
the origin of that dynasty: in 2119 B.c. the usurper Han Cho 
exterminated the whole imperial family ; only the pregnant empress 
escaped him; her child, born in concealment, grew up and over- 
threw the usurper. We might suppose that in the Shang period the 
story of Yiu was still the divine myth of the New Year festival, 
whilst the story of Han Cho, the oldest example of the myth of periods 
of evil and prosperity, would have been a heroic myth also on some- 
thing like the Babylonian level (Sargon). The mythology of dynastic 
change continued to adhere to this model; alike in the Shang 
period and the Chou period the first emperors of the new dynasty 
overthrow degenerate tyrants. Indeed in Wen Wang the royal 
legend of the Chou period has a kind of Atrakhasis-Noah who utters 
admonitions and warnings before the divine judgment ; it ends with 
the conquered tyrant burning himself to death (the solar death). 
We could point to other such relics of a solar myth, some in a revised 
version of approximately Babylonian level, in Chinese ‘ history ” ; 
for instance, one of the primitive emperors who are said to have 
established civilization, Shen Nung, the inventor of agriculture, 
has a bull’s hecad—horns—and a grave like that of the sun-god of 
the Stone Age. But what I have already cited may suffice ; it is 
best supplemented by the “ reasonable and natural” State religion 
recognized and created by the rationalists contemporary with and 
succeeding Confucius. Chinese State religion is precisely what would 
inevitably emerge from a solar religion (more or less transformed), 
if everything were eliminated from its mythology that appeared 
superstitious or too human to a people inspired with an almost 
monistic enthusiasm for Nature and morality and utility. 

Heaven, T‘ien, was its supreme God, designated in writing by the 
solar man; the emperor was his vicar on earth, his son and priest ; 
just as the ancient solar princes worshipped their own ancestor in 
Her, so did the emperor in Heaven. The principal festival of the 
heavenly God was on 21st December, the ancient birthday of the 
sun-child, rationally made a beginning because it was the winter 
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solstice ; tradition still retained the memory of the New Year 
falling in the spring. This principal festival, like the principal festivals 
of the solar religion, was celebrated upon a mountain with a burnt 
offering of cattle; in the period recorded by history the mountain 
was a mound on which stood a temple near the royal residence, 
but throughout the Chou period every province had its own natural 
sacred mountain which had doubtless originally been the centre 
of sun-worship. Like the solar kings, the emperor had to plough the 
first furrow of the new agricultural year; and one of his chief cares 
was the calendar. Besides Heaven, the Earth was the second 
principal divinity, and her chief festival was on 21st June, the 
summer solstice, for she was the Harvest Mother. 

Besides Heaven and Earth the heavenly bodies were worshipped : 
the sun, moon, planets, and the constellations of the lunar zodiac, 
and further the heavenly spirits, clouds, rain, wind, and thunder, 
the earth gods, ten mountains, four oceans, and fourrivers. There is 
unmistakable polytheism (possibly introduced as a substitute for 
a more primitive type), but it is stripped of all too human elements and 
belongs wholly to the world of Nature. 

All these gods were “‘ spirits ’’, and as spirits they were worshipped 
through the medium of spirit-tablets, like ancestors (the immaterial 
nature of the written character). 

There was no longer any place for human qualities in Nature gods ; 
they were part of Nature and their worship was rationally 
astronomical and agricultural, consisting of virtuous and pious 
intercessions, thanks, and adoration. Through the medium of history, 
all that was human in their persons and lives was attributed to the 
heroes of antiquity who, as ancestors, might be portrayed and 
worshipped. Here, too, a process of spiritualization and compromise 
went on, and there were no orgies. But if the magnates retained 
their mountain and rock tombs with offerings and wall-paintings 
on into the Han period—these dated from early times—we may be 
sure that the people long preserved more of the ancient solar cult 
in their customs and pageantry than the plays dramatizing the 
overthrow of the Shang dynasty by the Chou, that is, the historical 
version of the New Year play. 

We must attribute the doctrine of Heaven and the other Nature 
divinities to the seventh century. It is at once a Nature mono- 
theism and polytheism. Something very like it was created in Greece 
in Homer’s time and became, in the Alexandrian period, the Nature 
religion of the educated classes. So, too, the Chinese Nature religion 
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did not reach its culmination till the Ch‘in and Han periods, when it 
was taken over by the educated classes and given systematic form 
as a State religion. Zeus, like T‘ien, was a god of the sky and the 
day, a sovereign and paternal god, essentially a monotheistic god ; 
and he, too, was surrounded by Nature gods—the Earth Mother and 
the ruler of the seas, the sun and moon and winds, and the gods of 
mountains and rivers. The philosophy of Xenophanes and Parmenides 
would have made them parts of a natural system altogether in the 
Chinese manner; Apollo and Dionysus would doubtless have also 
become natural forces, without any relics of their esthetic and sex 
character, if Greek development had come to a standstill in the sixth 
century. True, there was something in Homer that belonged to a 
higher plane than the Chinese, the idea of Fate and the plastic 
quality of the divine figures, the logical power which led on to fully 
fledged natural science and the artistic power which urged men’s 
minds on to perfect imagery of ideal humanity embodied in divine 
figures, to allegory and esthetic ideals. The Chinese evolutionary 
plane, on the other hand, is in so far superior that it produced the 
most soberly scientific of Nature and State religions. 

Together with natural monotheism and polytheism, there arose 
a form of bitheism which was equally inspired by natural science. 
Just as ‘‘ Heaven ”’ corresponded to Yahu on a higher logical plane, 
so the two primal principles, the Yang and the Yin, were loftier 
counterparts of Ahura-Mazda and Angromainya, translated into the 
realm of Nature. The Yang was the creative, male, radiant, and warm, 
and the Yin the receptive, female, dark, and cold principle. As in 
the religion of Heaven, so here, we discern a trace of the ancient 
solar religion in the duality of the halves of the universe (halves of 
the year), and in the contrast of light and darkness and their 
inseparable association; but it had been developed scientifically 
to a theory of two forces which were at the same time two forms of 
matter—almost love and hate—and likewise elements. There were 
palpable associations with Heaven and Earth, spirit and body. 
From this primal antithesis there emerged two, three, and eight 
elements, two kinds of soul, Shen, the spirit, and Kucei, the shade. 
So, too, the developing thought of the seventh century approached 
the concept of universal law: Nature, like man in society, had fixed 
laws, an ordered way (Tao) over which Heaven kept watch; her 
phenomena were mathematically determined, as was demonstrated 
in the possibility of surveying them in numerical categories and of 
working out a system of sixty-four combinations of signs (composed 
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of the eight signs designating the parts of the universe: Heaven, 
Earth, the waters, the mountains, the wind, thunder, moisture, and 
heat) by the help of which future events could be foreseen and 
foretold. The I Ching contains not exactly a doctrine of harmony, 
but at least one of the cosmos, which was closely akin to the teaching 
of Pythagoras; it was a concept of law governing Nature which 
rendered prophecy and divination possible. 

These speculations must have been inspired and produced by a 
religious movement. Their supreme outcome, the culmination and 
sum total of the whole, was the teaching of the first classic of the 
first Chinese civilization, Lao Tzu, born about 600 B.c. Lao Tzu 
means “‘ the ancient Master ’’ and the philosopher’s actual name was 
Li Pe Yang (Li his family name and Pe Yang his honorific name). 
Lao Tzu was born in Ch‘ti-jen, not far from Lu, where Confucius 
was born. His family doubtless belonged to the knightly class. At 
any rate, he was appointed to a position as keeper of the archives at 
the court of the Chou emperors who, in the first half of the sixth 
century, held aloof from the struggles of their vassals round about. 
He probably died during the disturbances in which the Chou were 
involved in 544. We hear of a son who was a general in Wei, and his 
progeny continued to hold high official positions right down into the 
Han period. 

Lao Tzu was a religious thinker and poet. The first Chinese 
classic, like the first Jewish, Persian, and Indian, was a prophet. 
His name was handed down because he was the mouthpiece of 
divine revelation. The lyric poets of the same period remained 
anonymous. Myths have gathered around the prophet’s person, as 
they did around Jesus and the Buddha, but rationalist criticism 
dissolved them, and only a fragmentary remnant is left; it is said 
that at the end of his life, ‘‘ when he beheld the decline of Chou ”’ 
he departed westwards like the sun ; and that he wrote his book and 
left it behind him at the entreaty of the officer who guarded the 
Honan frontier. ‘‘ Nobody knows where he met his end,’ says 
Ssu-ma Chtien. But the Taoists know that he was the Saviour, 
& primeval Being, older than the parting of Heaven and Earth ; 
and that he won immortality and has returned several times. 

The book written by this first great Chinese theorist is called 
Tao Te-Ching (The Sacred Scripture of the Way and of Virtue). It 
is a vast work containing 5,000 words and later divided into nine times 
nine (eighty-one) chapters and consisting of very obscure epigrams 
arranged to form a whole. Following an introduction which touches 
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upon all aspects of the doctrine, there comes first a mainly theoretical 
and then a mainly practical part; the arrangement is not strictly 
adhered to. The book tells us nothing of Lao Tzu’s life; it is con- 
cerned with timeless Being and eternal values. It contains in 
consequence all the more of the soul of its author, including his 
individual moods, his bliss in the One, and his sense of being mis- 
understood and deserted. 

Lao Tzu treated of ‘‘ Tao” which, when pronounced “ tao”? 
means ‘“‘ way, feason, law’? and when pronounced “ tao’? means 
“speech, word’. The kinship of the concept with the Logos of 
Heraclitus is unmistakable, and the doctrine is also akin to the 
Greeks in form; but the personalities of the thinkers are very 
different, as also the logical plane of their thinking, for with Lao Tzu 
static Being and flux are not differentiated, whilst Heraclitus 
distinguished Being in flux from the static Being of Parmenides, 
and argued in favour of its reality. 

Lao Tzu sought to point out ‘‘ the way of reason ”’ and of Nature, 
to inculcate her divine quality and the law which she obeys, and 
to teach men their own way as children of Nature and reason, as 
servants of God and beings striving for their own happiness and 
immortality and for the happiness and salvation of all. The way, 
he said, was one and the same, the essence and law of Nature was 
likewise that of the moral and amoral universe ; there was only one 
reason, one order and law, one goal for all thought and volition— 
the Tao. 

The concept had its origin in the social bearing of the aristocrat : 
tao meant the manners and decorum taught amongst the elegant 
and virtuous, in courtly and knightly society. Lao Tzu enlarged and 
gave new depth to this concept just as Pythagoras did to the principal 
aristocratic notions of his own age; tao came to mean the guide 
to such right conduct as confers blessedness and it applied to all 
mankind, not only to one class; it came to be the revelation of the 
divine will, of the moral law and the supreme good, of the divine 
character from which issued the divine will, of the essence of universal 
reason in the order of Nature. 

Yajnavalkhya, starting from speculations concerning breath, 
from his theory of the oneness of the breath of life in man and the 
atmospheric force which moves itself and all things in Nature, came 
to realize that the universe must be one, divided into the illusion of 
the senses and the invisible divine Being. Lao Tzu, starting from the 
commandment to observe social decorum and good manners, reached 
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the commandment governing right conduct, the divine law in Nature 
and life, the essence of the God behind it, and so the realization that 
the universe is one, that it is reason, order, and morality embodied 
in many creatures and many spheres. Both were the authors of a 
system of religious, monistic metaphysics, but the one, starting 
from speculations on the elements and the immaterial world, found 
a world of reality within Semblance and bliss for the individual in 
the Universal, whilst the other, starting from reflections upon morals 
and law, found a world of order and blessedness for all in the divine 
order of the universe and the State. 

Tao was the One, conceived as the incomprehensibly perfect, 
eternal, immaterial, simple, static, and nameless essence of all things, 
in which there is neither above nor below, neither right nor left, 
which is “‘ without head and tail’’, empty and yet inexhaustible 
depth and the source of all forms. Contrasted with this ‘ eternal 
Tao’’ bearmg the “eternal name” there is the “named” Tao 
which pours forth an inexhaustible wealth of forms and images, 
is eternally in motion, unfolds and returns within itself, without 
ever ceasing or attaining rest or completion. And this multiplicity 
and variety, this change and motion, is also the One, the Tao. The 
nameless Tao and the named Tao are *‘ the same in the issue, only 
differently named’. The distinction is not between Being and 
Semblance, but between reality and name ; reality is one and many, 
at rest and in motion, the same and for ever changing. The philo- 
sopher sought out the pairs of opposites within the ambit of reality, 
but only in order that he might accept both and declare them one, 
each being the pre-requisite of the other, each generating and merging 
into the other. Both Being and non-Being are real and each gives 
birth to the other; both, moreover, are only “as if they were ” 
words, transformations; without Being no non-Being is possible, 
without becoming no passing away; “‘ that means: what is obscure 
is made clear.”’ 

Thus the essence of the universe, the Tao, can be conceived with 
the help of the most various images. Lao Tzu speaks of it as the 
one Deity who is eternal, omnipotent, omnipresent, and all-wise, 
the Creator and Preserver of all things, the Revealer of his own being, 
further, as a sympathizing soul who loves all creatures and rejoices 
to win all who become one with him through following him in 
knowledge and deed. But likewise Lao Tzu stresses the utter aloof- 
ness of the Tao, its immaculate form, its quiescence within itself, 
and especially its aloofness from human love. It is ‘‘ the primeval 
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foundation and father of all things and the mother of all creatures ”’ 
sometimes it is called ‘‘ Heaven ’’, or ‘‘ Heaven and Earth ’’, but at 
others it is above and behind Nature, and again it is Nature’s self. 
It begets one (the named Tao) and that in turn begets two (Yang and 
Yin) which in turn bring forth three (the elements), and thence spring 
all things and beings. 

Thus metaphysics aaued in a Nature philosophy in outline, 
an explanation of material substances and changes, and, equally, 
a philosophy of history, in which the “ great Tao” had produced 
the spontaneous simplicity and virtue of the Golden Age of the “ great 
emperors’. Then men turned away from it and attained the know- 
ledge of good and evil; by observing the contrasted opposites, 
which are inseparable, they learned to recognize charity and justice, 
they loved and praised. the good rulers ; because they had lost their 
innocence they became serviceable, rational, and concerned with the 
practical and useful. There followed violence and fear, rationalism, 
and exploitation, and man’s task was now to overcome these by 
conscious effort, and by conscious effort to return to the right 
conduct of the Tao and to plain simplicity. 

Theology, natural philosophy, and a philosophy of history tended 
to issue from metaphysics as distinct fields of thought; but none 
actually broke away. In the practical field, also, two separate 
sciences issued from the central core, but remained bound to it: 
a science of ethics (and of non-ethical values) and of politics. In 
these applied sciences, the Tao supplied the model of right conduct ; 
man became a ‘saint’ through attaining oneness by means of 
right knowledge and through following the example and treading 
in the footsteps of the divine. 

The doctrine of sainthood is so completely an exposition of the 
essence of the Tao that everything said of the saint is borrowed from 
the Tao. The saint has become one with the Tao, with unity, 
tranquil reason, and right conduct. He has reached the climax of 
self-abnegation and has thereby attained imperturbable calm. 
He stands above the world and its activities, and he alone, therefore, 
is able to act rightly and to be useful in it. He stands above all 
virtues, and can, therefore, be truly virtuous. The Tao, the Universal 
Deity, does not live for itself alone, and can therefore be eternal. 
It is eternal without desire, compounded of meritorious deeds yet 
without attaching value to them, of understanding and creative 
mastery and force yet without seeking to be masterful and exercise 
compulsion ; it does not love like men nor love men, but loves only 
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reality, the eternal One; it is all achievement. The Tao sees all 
beings emerge and does not withdraw itself ; it breathes life into them 
and yet does not seek to possess them; it gives them form, and yet does 
not boast of it; it nourishes, cares for, and protects them yet does not 
seek to dominate them. It is calm, it does not talk, does not act— 
yet it is all spirit and achievement. So, too, is the saint who has 
grasped the One and is conscious of the harmony. He has attained 
rest, has returned to his source and become as a child, blissful, at 
one with himself (the bodily soul being subject to the reason), all 
tranquillity and peace and breadth; he is without desire and fear, 
he seeks nothing for himself and knows that in God nothing can happen 
to him; he has no vulnerable spot, and neither the rhinoceros nor 
weapons nor the tiger can injure him ; he can forfeit his body without 
danger. But his own bliss and immortality is not, as in India, the 
fina] goal; that is the great achievement which is the practical 
result of his oneness with the Tao—divine efficacy through doing 
nothing. 

Doing nothing (wu wet) is the chief injunction given by Lao Tzu 
as a guide to right conduct ; in that term his practical teaching 1s 
approximately summed up. It has, therefore, various meanings : to 
do nothing uselessly and in vain officiousness, but to do the one 
thing needful; to do nothing from vanity, self-justification, greed, 
pride, and selfishness, but to live for duty and the supreme task ; 
to do nothing through compulsion and violence, but to reach the goal 
peacefully through patience and yielding, through care and humility ; 
not to contend, but to inspire willing attachment and obedience 
through quiet ability and benevolence; not to drive and hurry 
Nature, not to arouse demands and passions ; not to breed sciolism 
and a show of virtue in the spirit of rationalism ; to live quietly in 
the fulfilment of duty, at one with self and with the One, an example, 
tranquil, capable, and energetic, without excessive effort in life or 
fear of death. 

So, too, ‘to practice doing nothing” is the best injunction 
for the ruler ; that is the essence of Lao Tzu’s political teaching. For 
the saint is also the ideal ruler, ruling with a knowledge of the Tao, 
fulfilling the Tao and educating others to do so. In words he makes 
himself his people’s subject in order to rise above them, he stands 
back in order to lead. So he remains above and yet the people are 
not oppressed, he remains in the vanguard and the people suffer 
no injury. All rejoice to obey him and do not weary of it. He brings 
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three treasures as a contribution to government: mercy, and 
therefore he may be bold and conquer; economy, and therefore 
he may spend ; humility, and therefore he may be supreme. He is 
not warlike, for the courage to let live is higher than the courage 
to kill; he does not aim at conquest by force ; if he rules over a large 
country, he will endeavour to win lesser countries by goodwill and 
to unite all men peacefully within the bonds of the empire; if he 
rules a small country, he will take care that it shall live in harmony 
with the whole and serve mankind. ‘‘ Who bears the country’s 
want and teen, He is the country’s king, I ween ’’, is a proverb that 
applies to the ruler. To empty the people’s minds and fill their bellies, 
to weaken their passions and strengthen their bones, such is the 
supreme rule for the treatment of the masses. Let a small country 
have elders and make no use of them, let it have ships, chariots, and 
arms, and make no use of them; let it be so administered that the 
people do not wish to travel, to emigrate, or to die, and that it has 
no use for writing ; then the inhabitants are content, ‘‘ sweet 1s their 
food to them, beautiful their clothing, comfortable their dwellings, 
pleasant their customs ”; they feel happy and free as in the Golden 
Age of long ago. 

Such is the wisdom of Lao Tzu; it is a form of monism, far 
more fully evolved than the contemporary Indian monism of Yaj- 
navalkhva, and is the richest and most significant that mankind 
has ever produced. There is no great human teaching, from Jesus’ 
gospel of love and Amos’ doctrine of God to the scientific metaphysics 
of Parmenides and Heraclitus, of Plato and Arostotle, nay, even to 
Leibniz’s doctrine of perfection and Fichte’s philosophy of history, 
in which we do not discern some distinct echo of the Tao Te Ching. 
All the principal branches of science, cosmology and psychology, 
the philosophy of history, ethics and politics, are touched upon and 
dealt with in this metaphysical survey of the universe. All principles 
according to which the universe may be contemplated—God and 
salvation, Being and flux, matter and force, Nature and society, 
unity and antithesis, reality and name, what is and what ought to be— 
appear in these maxims. In words and images countless essential 
relations, similarities and differences, harmonies and discords are 
brought to light and enjoyed. But unity is always dominant, and we 
delight in the wealth and obscurity of substance and expression, in 
the divinity of the moral and rational Universal Being who is cternally 
the same, and in his manifold emanations and embodiments, in the 
theory of the universe, and in practical doctrine, in the ideal of the 
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saint and in hopes of deification. Unity can go no further; one step 
beyond, and the unsundered sundered must dissolve. That step the 
Greeks took and it led to fully developed science, to the cleavage 
of religion and philosophy, and to the separation of particular 
fields of research; it led to the clear and distinct statement of 
governing principles and to their elaboraton in opposing systems ; 
it banished imagery from science and made logic master there. Lao 
Tzu’s work was still a combination of religion and science, poetry and 
wisdom, prophecy and the survey of knowledge ; its unity is full of 
varicty and rich abundance. To-day, when the work of science is 
almost accomplished, it has the attraction of youth, with all its 
undeveloped seeds and its vagueness. In its own day it was the 
supreme achievement, yet at the same time inadequate. It was 
necessary to analyse unity and multiplicity, and there was no abiding 
at the point of creative compromise discovered by Lao Tzu, whether 
in theory or practice. The saints who were rulers were as rare as the 
popular masses who consented to be led back to primeval virtue. The 
Tao Te Ching did not check the progress of rationalism, but actually 
furthered it. And those who elaborated the germs and antitheses 
contained in it evinced the same capacity to see all and the same 
incapacity to distinguish clearly, to define and systematize, that we 
find in the work itself. 

These qualities are less palpable to us in the field of scholarship 
than in that of practical life. Lao Tzu desired to influence ethics, 
polities, and social life. When his theory collapsed so, too, did his 
practice; the decaying forms of State and society could not be restored, 
but collapsed all the more rapidly amidst the insufficiently logical 
debates started by Lao Tzu. From the capacity to see two sides in 
everything Lao Tzu had derived a survey of the essential in the spirit 
of unity, an ideal of unpretentious tranquillity rich in usefulness 
and peace. But it was equally possible to stress multiplicity, to 
extol rationalism and progress, and to find the ideal in the rivalry 
for power, honour, and wealth and in vigorous activity and aggression. 
The one was as easy to champion as the other, particularly with the 
help of a logic that was weak and permitted metaphorical inference. 
And the spirit of the times was on the side of the rationalists and 
matcrialists. What seemed like degeneration to Lao Tzu and Con- 
fucius in the light of their new ideals, which they read into the past, 
was a time of glory to everyone else; for the seventh and sixth 
centuries in China were dominated by such intellectual life as had 
never been before and perhaps has never been since ; all the forces 
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alike of reason and morality and of prosperity and egotism were 
stirring, freed from the antiquated trammels of the past ; all were in 
harmony for the time being and benefited alike the individual and the 
community. If as a result the Chou empire collapsed and ancient 
customs and forms were destroyed, that was no loss, for they had 
not been ideal but, as people knew quite well so long as they existed, 
reactionary relics of a people’s minority, and now that the people 
had come of age they were destined to be supplanted by free individual 
activity, by beauty and youthful vigour. Besides the poets who 
sang epic and lyric songs before esthetic gatherings of princes and 
knights, telling of great deeds and love, there were the itinerant 
teachers who extolled progress. When minor princes rose to be dukes 
and the lords of wide lands, when nameless knights and officials 
rose to be generals and ministers, or penniless city dwellers to be 
wealthy landowners, people regarded it as the outcome of individual 
wisdom and ability; living in the rising court society and amidst 
the universal improvement of all economic conditions, people seized 
upon and enjoyed all the resulting zsthetic and social benefits. 

But such periods of the unchecked exercise of the youthful 
forces of progress never last long. What Lao Tzu had discerned in the 
earliest stage of the dissolution of past customs, and had recognized 
as a danger thanks to his individual genius, had become perceptible 
to all eves a generation later, about 520 B.c. It was an era dominated 
by ruthless selfishness, and the revolution was already under way. 
The territorial princes fought without a care for the welfare of their 
subjects and by all available means for the heritage of the Chou 
dynasty, and the Chou rulers themselves were engaged in a 
fratricidal war. Amidst the general confusion a new class arose, 
composed of mixed bourgeoisie and petty nobility, whether as officials, 
as condottieri, or as merchants. The loathsome struggle for power 
and illusory values was absolutely universal, and yet it was still 
extolled as the liberator and promoter of all that was good. 

At this point Confucius ! appeared, “‘ K‘ung, the Great Master ”’ 
(551-479 B.c.), the second great classic of the first Chinese civiliza- 
tion. He was born in Lu in Shantung as the son of an officer, so 
that he belonged to the rising class of bourgeoisie and petty nobles 
which constituted the bureaucracy. In his youth—according to the 
legend in the three years of mourning following the death of his 
mother, 527 to 524—he must have become acquainted with Lao Tzu 
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and the Sophist teaching, including those practical teachers who 
championed the ancient forms and customs ; according to the legend 
he began by studying the “ ancients ” of the Chou period, Wen and 
Wu. Then he became an itinerant teacher, who, like other itinerant 
teachers, recommended himself as a saviour of the State and restorer 
of the ancient unity of the empire through reason. When he was fifty 
the young prince of Lu appointed him minister, clearly in the hope 
that so he might become emperor. But he could not tolerate so wise 
an adviser permanently, especially as no imperial crown eventuated. 
Confucius was banished and wandered for thirteen years more, now 
accompanied by a growing band of disciples. At last he was allowed 
to return to his home where, according to the legend, he collected the 
canon Scriptures of historical documents and odes, divination and 
rites. He died in his seventy-third year. 

We may regard him as a spiritual disciple of Lao Tzu, for the great 
critical thinker of a civilization always bases his thought upon the 
great theorist whom he criticises. Confucius, hike Lao Tzu, sought 
for an ideal of humanity, and in place of the ‘saint’, he held up 
the “ ideal man ’’, in place of the model virtuous ruler the able and 
energetic man whose aim in life is virtue and the service of his 
sovereign. Right conduct was to be the fruit of right knowledge, 
and the wisdom and customs of the ancients were still to be held 
in honour. The great distinction was the outcome of a fundamentally 
different attitude; Lao Tzu’s was dogmatic, Confucius’ critical. 
Lao Tzu was filled with the conviction of the omnipotence and 
divinity of reason, Confucius of its limitations. 

Lao Tzu believed that he knew the inmost essence of the universe 
—oneness in self-contradiction ; Confucius held that such knowledge 
was unreliable and at bottom unnecessary; people could dispute 
eternally about the basis of the universe without reaching agreement, 
and therefore he taught nothing about it, and founded his directions 
for right conduct upon other facts. Man, he said, is not called upon 
to fathom the Universal Deity, still less to become like him as a 
righteous ruler, or one with him by contemplation, achievement, 
and casting aside the body. Confucius believed in a benevolent 
Father God and hoped for immortality. But he taught nothing 
of that and developed neither a system of metaphysics nor a philo- 
sophy of Nature. 

Man can know what destroys the State and morals, and what may 
restore them. That was the modest wisdom, that Confucius aspired 
to teach ; that was what man needed, that and no other; upon it 
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depended all order in the State and all the happiness of the individual. 
Man had broken up the State and the moral order through the mistaken 
use of his reason and his volition, and man must restore them by 
the right use of his reason and volition. Confucius gathered around 
him men who would help to accomplish that task. 

He did not write, like Lao Tzu, for the written word is rigid and 
open to all manner of misinterpretations. He taught only in conversa- 
tion all who questioned him, but by preference princes and ministers, 
who questioned him so seldom and bore such a weight of responsibility, 
and men of all classes endowed with good will and good abilities who 
came to serve the great cause. Inthe Lun Yui these didactic conversa- 
tions have been collected by disciples who have dragged the Master 
down to their own level and generally distorted his meaning, besides 
often supplementing his words ; the Analects are, in fact, always one 
or two questions and answers, sayings of the Master without any real 
dialectic. Yet in spite of the distortion of the gospel presented by 
disciples, the original teaching of the great man shines forth. 

Humanity (jen) is man’s lot and goal; his nature is humane, and 
Confucius did not define it theoretically, either in a religious and 
metaphysical or a psychological sense. He taught nothing about the 
soul nor about the way in which knowledge comes about. He only 
knew that knowledge and moral perfection are limited, that there is 
no final attainment of the goal of knowledge, but only a search for 
wisdom, no final attainment of virtue (i.e. no sainthood) but only the 
will to pursue righteousness and goodness ; these, however, are innate 
in every man and in them is the proof that he is a reasonable and 
moral being. But humanity is not only man’s lot, it is his duty ; 
he is not called upon to become a god, but a true man who, happy 
in the endeavour to be reasonable and virtuous, seeks to realize reason 
and virtue around him as the political and moral order, and so to 
make all mankind happy. 

The true man as he ought to be, who, knowing his limitations 
and that perfect knowledge and conduct are unattainable, yet 
labours without wearying at his own perfection, is the ‘‘ ideal man”’, 
the nobleman. He knows his gifts, his weaknesses and faults as well 
as his strength; he seeks to know his own characteristics with the 
utmost accuracy in order to correct his faults and place his strength 
in the service of the great cause. Knowing himself and his goal, 
he acts freely and deliberately, proud that he is no mere tool. He 
knows what is at stake and adheres to his purpose, but he respects 
the outward form ; his mind is set upon great things, but he is careful 
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in the smallest details; he observes moderation and keeps to the 
mean ; he loves the law and not material objects, men and not their 
faults ; he finds his happiness in the consciousness of right endeavour, 
in calm self-conquest and the fulfilment of his duty, and his unending 
life work in useful service. His desire is not to keep his life pure, to 
know in solitude and be saintly in solitude; he accepts office in 
the fulfilment of duty, he acts and labours wherever he can, knowing 
his inadequacy and the obstacles that he cannot overcome. He knows 
well enough that truth will not prevail, but he serves her to the end. 

Confucius, like Pythagoras, tried to gather round him a new 
nobility from all classes, a nobility of right knowledge and virtuous 
conduct in place of the nobility by birth which had lost its capacity 
to rule. Perhaps there was a time when he hoped to lay the founda- 
tions for a whole human race of “‘ ideal men ”’, or perhaps he realized 
from the first, critical in this matter too, that it is not possible to 
say everything to everybody, that there are people who understand 
the highest things and ‘“‘ the populace who can be taught to do what 
is right, but not to understand it ’’. At any rate he, like Pythagoras, 
kept his doctrine for his close associates distinct from his teaching 
to the masses ; the two arc identical in aim and substance, but distinct 
in form and argument. 

Everywhere the ideal man acts on the basis of clear understanding, 
free and conscious of his goal and his responsibility. The populace 
(the unteachable masses, not the low-born, amongst whom there may 
well be ideal men) act as custom teaches them without inquiring into 
it. That is the duty of the populace, their humanity which confers 
happiness upon them and makes them promoters of the aim of 
humanity. For the customs of the past embody a simple canon of 
right conduct, familiar to all, a canon which for the most part is in 
harmony with what the rational thought of the ideal man shows him 
to be right ; and even where that is not the case, it is less harmful 
than thought by those who are incapable of thought. But Confucius, 
unlike Lao Tzu, did not regard ancestral customs as the emanation 
of the Tao and therefore sacred—he no more put forward a philosophy 
of history than a natural philosophy—but as tried tradition, an 
established order, something ancient that has, indeed, its weaknesses 
but is yet preferable to an innovation that is hard to create and of 
doubtful merit. Confucius also based his teaching on established 
custom and institutions where he charged the ideal man to observe 
the special duties of man as a member of a State and a family: the 
prince should lead his people in reason and virtue, in a moral and 
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ordered way of life, and should rule as a just father; his subjects should 
practice the obedience and good behaviour of children ; the officials, 
standing between the two, should serve the princes conscientiously, 
and should first bring prosperity to the people and then educate 
them. The family is based upon parental authority and filial love. 

By his disciples more and more importance was attached to custom. 
To his later orthodox disciples Confucius became a stern inculcator 
of the Rites, one who prescribed what was knowledge of value and 
edited it ; to them his chief work consisted in a handful of ancient 
songs and moral disquisitions, a system of divination, a bare chronicle, 
and the ‘prescribed rites”. In the same spirit they presented a 
conventionalized account of his life, sober and pedantic and formal ; 
this prophet never assumed any traits borrowed from the solar myth, 
although he was worshipped under the auspices of the State as early 
as the Han period. 

In truth Confucius was a creative thinker of the first rank, 
hike Lao Tzu. Whilst Lao Tzu was the practical author of the most 
complete theory of monism, the purest idealism of absorption in 
the Universal Deity and of aloof and objective likeness to God 
through calm and peaceful, virtuous and beneficent activity, Confucius 
preached the noblest humanity, the wise service of mankind in the 
full consciousness of man’s limitations and duties. Both teachers 
approached very close to the Greeks, though they did not quite attain 
to their level. Lao Tzu’s monism was scientifically on a lower plane 
than Parmenides and Heraclitus, and the criticism of Confucius 
did not culminate in a Socratic method of bringing valuable knowledge 
to birth. Lao Tzu was always obscure, and a prophet, whilst 
Confucius with his formula was confined to a part of the field of 
knowledge, like the Buddha; it was not in his case the one truth 
of suffering, but the theory of statecraft and morals. 

Following the two great classics of Chinese civilization came 
those who assimilated and elaborated the treasure of their thought. 
Lao Tzu’s doctrine of unity was analysed and the critical formula 
of Confucius was made the basis of fresh investigations. Both the 
analysis and the investigation were the work of theorists, creative 
minds, philosophers who set forth logical antithesis and assimilated 
ideas to the world of experience. It is a curious fact that, in spite of a 
decided tendency of the two principal doctrines to meet and blend, 
the creative forces continued until they reached exhaustion in two 
main channels, a Taoist and a Confucian, and that no actual system 
was built up upon the critical formula of Confucius, as was the 
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case in India and Greece. The forces of scientific thought were 
vigorous enough to maintain permanently distinct and separate two 
ideals, one individualist of blissful absorption in the Universal One, 
and one social of ethical and political activity aimed at conferring 
happiness, but they were not vigorous enough to reconcile these 
two ideals in a loftier unity, not even to build up with each a system 
embracing the whole universe. No disciple attained to the 
universalism of Lao Tzu, and the critical agnosticism of Confucius 
permanently excluded the possibility of natural metaphysics. 

Lao Tzu’s first great disciple—if we exclude Confucius—was 
Lieh Tzu, who probably lived about 450-400 8.c. He appears to have 
developed the doctrine more in the direction of natural science, 
although it was still metaphysical in character. He meditated on 
the beginning of the universe, and it seemed to him that the “ great 
beginning’ was Chaos, like a turbid whirlpool in which furious 
motion is dominant and everything is surging in an undifferentiated 
mass. The elements of order and form (matter, force, and form, 
translated into Greek notions) proceeded from this “storm of 
becoming ”’. This cosmogony led on to cycles of elements governed 
by number (through 1, 7, and 9 back to 1) and of beings (from mosses 
and lichens to frogs and fishes, panthers and horses, and finally 
to man who returns to the Universal), proceeding from Divine Nature 
and returning to Divine Nature. Lieh Tzu tried also to conceive 
of the relation of the One to his self-revelation to man, and of the 
infinite and indeterminate. Side ‘by side with clearly perceived 
intellectual distinctions, always expressed in the visual speech of 
word-signs which were still essentially pictorial, we find fantastic 
formulas, abstract and obscure, consisting, moreover, of parts which 
cannot all belong to one thinker. But it is unmistakably the work 
of a natural philosopher akin to Anaximander and doubtless also to 
Empedocles, though he did not reach their level. From monism 
emerged the germs of physics and psychology, but they did not grow 
to fully fledged science ; Lieh Tzu’s monism only provided a basis 
for the alchemists. 

Probably contemporary with Lieh Tzu was K‘ung Chi, the grand- 
son of Confucius, to whom perhaps we may attribute the Great 
Learning (Ta Hstieh). In it he sought for the ‘“ ordered basis” of 
all moral and political life and found it in the endeavour of everyone 
to perfect himself. From Confucius’ instructions on the right 
conduct of the ideal man he deduced theoretically a fundamental 
concept of all morality and statecraft. Likewise the doctrine of 
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preserving the mean is said to be the work of K‘ung Chi; essentially 
it means that all order is based upon an inner equilibrium which 
prevents the rise of any passions, a condition closely akin to that of 
the “‘ saint ’’ and resting upon the Tao, the order established by Heaven 
and ruling in Nature. It seems to me that here a Taoist formula has 
been dressed up in Confucian garb at a late date, in the Han period, 
when men were seeking a compromise. 

The most distinguished disciple of Confucius in the fifth century 
was not his grandson but Mo Ti (about 400 B.c.), the preacher of 
universal charity. Like Confucius he rejected all metaphysics, 
but also all theoretical discussions of virtue and all attempts to 
improve the world by means of a spiritual aristocracy ; everything, 
he said, depends upon right choice and right action, and they are 
within the reach of all; if everyone loves all others as well as and 
better than himself, then all will be well; no one will steal and rob 
if the property of others is as his own; none will murder if he prefers 
to injure and sacrifice himself rather than others. All that is necessary 
is to provide an external State organization which ensures that all 
have enough to live upon and that there is no extravagance and 
luxury ; man’s spiritual life will regulate itself. Mo Ti expected 
that the new order would spring from the realization of its advantages 
by everybody ; let a prince lead the way and all the rest would follow. 
His teaching subsequently had a great following among the people. 
For all its sobriety, its influence was intoxicating, thanks to the purely 
practical stress it laid upon action and the co-operation of all men, 
its simplicity, its alluring humanity—a simple, unconditioned 
commandment to love instead of ‘‘ charity ”’ that seeks to educate, 
or duty and family affection—its self-evident clarity and the 
confidence of its promise. 

In the second half of the fourth century, between 850 and 800 B.c. 
appeared the thinkers in whom classical Chinese philosophy found 
its consummation. The time was ripe for the intellectual and formal 
re-statement of ancient doctrines to meet the needs of a new world ; 
people had acquired the art of thinking and exposition and realized 
whither they were going. Chuang Tzu re-stated Taoism and Mencius 
Confucianism. 

Chuang Tzu lived as a minor official and later as a private 
individual in Liang about 850-800 B.c. He led a natural life and 
enjoyed his own talents, devoted to Nature and rejoicing in the high 
level of contemporary culture; he was acquainted with all the 
schools of his age and enjoyed the exercise of his skill in friendly 
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debate with the witty Hui and in writing with a perfect mastery of 
literary form. High office was only a burden to him, andif he had been 
a minister he would have regarded himself as a bull decked for 
sacrifice and obliged to envy the little pig amusing itself in the ditch, 
poor but safe. He had no taste for social labours : he took a particular 
delight in representing the great Master, Confucius, as receiving a 
dressing down from a robber chief whom he wished to convert but 
who declared that he was himself the more dangerous robber, 
especially since it gave him an opportunity of subtle mockery and 
misrepresentation of a colleague, the philosopher Yang Chu. He was 
a clear and subtle thinker, a master of skilful devices and forms, 
witty and humorous, a quiet and somewhat weary man who found 
rest in the teaching of Lao Tzu. To become one with the Universal 
Life, to return to Nature and be carried along by her vast rhythm, 
semi-conscious and yet sentient and enjoying—such is the aim of the 
wise man. To Chuang the dissolution of antitheses in the One 
culminated in the question whether ‘‘this and that’? which we 
distinguish sometimes as the Ego and the Universe are both real or 
both unreal. Dreams and waking, death and life, are intertwined ; 
who may separate them and assign to them their value? The dead 
man as an empty skull may mock at the weariness and restlessness 
of the living; perhaps he fears life as we fear death. And then the 
pomp of death ? Chuang wished to be laid to rest out in the open, 
to rot and be consumed by birds and ants; he wished Nature to be 
his coffin. Thus in his spirit Lao Tzu’s impassioned vision of the 
universe was transformed to tranquil acceptance of oneness with 
breathing and changing Nature; he was willing to breathe 
with her and afterwards to grow as old as Heaven and Earth as 
a fragment of bone. In place of the saint who redeems the 
world he gives us the wise thinker, enjoying his intellectual and 
esthetic superiority with wisdom and good taste, alone or in 
intellectual society, a little of a sceptic and a little of a pessimist at 
bottom. He knew that passions are the fruit of false judgments 
which reason can correct, and that officiousness and sophistry are 
follies, but he overcame them by quite sober criticism, not in the 
fervour of oneness with the Universal. Whilst Lieh Tzu built a 
bridge from pure metaphysics to natural philosophy, Chuang built 
one from the world of the saint to the world of the genially superior 
man who loves Nature and masters the art of living, quite aloof and 
unconcerned with State and family. The practical outcome of his 
teaching was somewhat akin to that of the Buddha. And just as 
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the Buddha’s teaching produced new saints, so the mountain hermits 
living in close touch with Nature and fleeing the world, followed 
Chuang. Taoism and Buddhism grew more akin. 

Mencius, who sought to consummate the teaching of Confucius 
in accordance with the spirit of his age, as Chuang had done Lao 
Tzu’s, lived from 872 to 289 s.c. Like Confucius he wandered from 
court to court as a professional itinerant teacher, but he never 
assumed ministerial office. He knew that he was a master of language, 
of clear and convincing analysis of useful basic truths ; a teacher fit 
for princes and ministers. He left to others the task of carrying 
out his advice. From the critical and practical work of Confucius 
he constructed a theory of human nature and of the best road to 
the unified State. Naturally all men are equal and good; all feel 
sympathy and pity, and thereon is based the virtue of humanity ; 
all feel shame and horror which are the foundation of justice ; respect 
and reverence, the feelings upon which the virtue of decorum rests, 
are as universal as those of approval and disapproval which lie at 
the root of wisdom. Al] that is necessary, therefore, is to strive after 
the four chief virtues, to give free rein to the feelings, and not to 
confuse them or mislead them, and thereupon everybody will act 
rightly, virtuously, and therefore to the true advantage of themselves 
and all others. Upon this fundamental conviction of the goodness of 
human nature Mencius erected an equally optimistic political 
doctrine ; the future unifier of the empire, the emperor, would be 
the prince who possessed the four cardinal virtues, but first and 
foremost humanity and justice, who fostered them and had the 
power to rouse them in others. He must not consider vulgar 
advantages, must not kill or use violence; if he were humane and 
benevolent and saw to it that his benevolence should reach the 
people, then all good officials would wish to serve him, all peasants 
would work industriously, all merchants would seck his markets, 
and all disputants would desire him for their judge. He would be 
strong, for all would promote and support his rule, the educated 
because they understood and the masses because under him they 
could earn a stable living, which is the basis of stable opinions among 
the uneducated. All that was necessary was to will and act rationally, 
morally, and naturally, and the mightiest results would follow 
automatically ; for that was inherent in human nature. 

Mencius nowhere mentions Chuang Tzu, for the placidly esthetic 
individualist did not appear to him to be a menace. On the other 
hand he combated Mo Ti vehemently because that philosopher 
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sought to dissolve the natural bonds of kinship, and therewith 
the family, in universal brotherly love—he was an _ unnatural 
revolutionary. Similarly he regarded Yang Chu as a seducer of the 
people and attacked his teachings violently. 

Yang Chu also lived in the second half of the fourth century B.c. 
His attitude was altogether unmetaphysical, but likewise altogether 
unsocial, and he followed neither Lao Tzu nor Confucius. His 
teaching was most closely akin to the Gaudeamus philosophy which 
sprang up in China as it did amongst the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Jews, and Greeks. Yang Chu developed it philosophically, not with 
all the subtlety and fullness of the Greeks, but still consistently and 
effectively. Half of man’s life is spent in sleep, and when he is awake 
he is for the most part in his minority or undergoing some unpleasant 
experience ; of a hundred years, there are hardly ten that are 
tolerable ; then death supervenes and all is over. Man must not 
lose the short span of enjoyable life; for by so doing he can gain 
nothing but empty posthumous fame; for Fate is sovereign. The 
wise man does not resist Fate, nor does he resist his desires. He 
follows the desires of his heart, throws off the fetters of moral 
and religious prejudice, the trammels of honour, fame, and fear 
or hope of retribution after death—he Is still fettered enough by 
penalties and other legal coercion ; he bears life so long as it lasts, 
rejoices in the possessions that his heart desires, and does not sacrifice 
so much as a hair for the benefit of others, not so much as one hour 
of delight for fame. A doctrine of cognition which drew a sharp 
distinction between name and reality, surveyed the world as an 
immutable flux and a variegated sense phenomenon made up of 
pomp and sound and colour, and saw death at the end, resulted in a 
doctrine of values which advocated equanimity and the satisfaction 
of the instincts as the least of evils, a rational egotism based upon 
pessimism. 

Amongst the schoolmen of the period Hui, the friend of Chuang, 
was one of the most distinguished. He extracted from monistic 
teachings the most startling profundities and contradictions (concern- 
ing the infinitely great and small and the infinite divisibility of a 
line), very similar to those of Zeno of Elea ; but they were not made 
to serve the science of Being, but remained insoluble miracles. Indeed, 
the whole philosophy of this period is permeated with the antithesis 
between Nature and dogma which dominated Greek Sophism, but 
nowhere is it brought to a clear issue. 

During the course of the third century B.c. this second classical 
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period of Chinese philosophy ended with several distinguished 
thinkers. Hsiin K‘uang (about 280-260 3.c.) followed up Mencius’ 
theory of the inherent goodness of human nature with a contrary 
doctrine according to which human nature is bad. For this purpose 
he defined ‘‘ nature’? as the untaught, instinctive content of the 
mind and contrasted it with ‘art’? which subdues the instincts 
and produces virtue; war of all against all is natural, whilst its 
supersession through the power of the State is the work of art, 
through justice and propriety. Beyond question Hstin K‘uang was 
more of a realist than Mencius, more didactic too, for now the teachers 
and emperors of antiquity, as the earliest founders of the State and 
morality, and the scholars of the day became indispensible for the 
establishment of virtue and the preservation of the State. That is 
why Confucians of a later period represented Hsiin K‘uang as the 
teacher of Li Ssu to whom, as the minister of Shih Huang Ti, was 
attributed all the honour of that emperor’s achievement in unifying 
the empire. So, too, Han Fei (about 240 B.c.), a descendant of the 
Han princes, was brought into relation with Li Ssu; it is said that 
he was dismissed by Shih Huang Ti on his advice, because he was 
dangerously wise. Philosophically Han Fei was a Taoist ; he defined 
the princely Tao very realistically as the art of getting the clever and 
capable to work for one and annexing the credit, of rewarding liberally 
and punishing mercilessly ; here Tao comes to mean among other 
things ‘ practical wisdom’”’, just as before Lao Tzu it meant 
‘* practical decorum at table and in manners ’’. Han Fei’s moderniza- 
tion of Lao Tzu’s political theory may perhaps have made Taoism, 
which in its theory of Nature in any case suited contemporary taste, 
one of the dominant philosophies of the Ch‘in and Han court in the 
third and second centuries. Another great Sophist belongs to this 
period, Kung-sun Lung (about 250 B.c.), whose subjective and 
nominalist outlook led him to adopt very sceptical doctrines and to 
hold that it was impossible to know things, opinions which he 
defended with great logical skill. 

Shih Huang Ti (246-210 B.c.) unified the empire by force of arms, 
an achievement which Mencius had looked forward to with longing 
and expected to come about as the result of humanity and justice, 
without violence. In spite of the fact that his great achievement 
refuted the political theories of Mencius, the great emperor spared 
that philosopher’s teachings when he ordained the burning of the 
books in 218, regarding him as a kindred spirit. Hsiin K‘uang’s 
works were burnt, for they extolled the ancients and the learned 
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men with their idle chatter. If Li Ssu protested, his master did 
not give ear. The great realist certainly had no need of Han Fei’s 
practical maxims; the concept of the royal philosopher likewise 
recalled the small States of the past. The rest of Taoist philosophical 
speculation appears to have been treated with consideration, for it 
contained all the natural science of the classical period, and its alehemy 
gave promise of the elixir of life and gold; it was therefore left 
accessible to all, together with divination and medicine, and the 
theory of agriculture and aboriculture. 

In Shih Huang Ti the creative force of the rationalist period 
reached its climax and turning-point. The burning of the books 
and the struggle against the institution of small principalities and 
scholarly influence were rationalist measures designed to consolidate 
the new unified State by eradicating disruptive elements and basing 
the organization of the empire upon the working citizens and practical 
men. The great Han emperors, Wen Ti, and still more Wu Ti, 
continued in the same road, but in a spirit of reconciliation with 
antiquity. The scholars became their officials and were trained by 
means of public examinations ; their teachings were to help educate 
the people as citizens. The attitude of the new court and bourgeois 
society was one of large-mindedness towards antiquity, like that of 
the Augustan age, but it aimed at consolidating the State through 
voluntary adherence to the forces of conservation. For this purpose 
the Confucian school, revived by a descendant of the Master, K‘ung- 
An-kuo, could not but seem of special value ; for its aim was to train 
ideal men who would place themselves in the service of the com- 
munity. Since the time of Hsiin K‘uang Confucianism had developed 
a trend towards the conquest of Nature, towards State authority, 
and the supreme power of the teacher. But Taoism, also, appeared 
capable of use ; it offered the educated classes a theory of Nature 
which had produced scientific alchemy, to which Wu Ti, like Shih 
Huang Ti, was addicted, whilst it offered the people marvellous 
religious speculations which the cultured could take as allegory and 
the masses as polytheist religion. The two schools, therefore, were 
united at this point; the Confucians allowed the validity of Taoist 
terms—the saint and Tao—and of Taoist theories of Nature and 
history—the primitive Golden Age—whilst the Taoists regarded 
Confucius as a disciple of their master. The State religion reached 
its culmination. 

The principal advocate of Taoist doctrines in the Han period 
was the “king” of Huai-nan, Liu An, a Han prince who aspired 
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to the throne and fell as a rebel against Wu Ti in the year 112 B.c. 
He is an important figure, because he made a religion of Taoism 
which attracted the educated classes by its learned speculation 
packed with miracle and allegory, and the broad masses by its many- 
sided character and its links with all the relics of polytheistic beliefs 
clothed in modern garb. In the first century a.D. religious aspirations 
were stirring throughout China. Taoism must have played a part 
among the popular masses at that period similar to that of 
Christianity in the first and second centuries. Miracle-workers 
in the role of social reformers must have made _ themselves 
disagreeably noticeable. From the time of Wang Mang onwards 
(A.D. 9-24) there was also a demand for the liberation of the 
slaves and the redistribution of the land in accordance with the 
Chou Li. 

The horrified bourgeois classes combined more strongly under the 
second Han dynasty (a.p. 55-220). At this time the Confucian 
canon was completely purged of Taoist fantasies. Perhaps it was in 
order to combat the Taoist religion of salvation, which was com- 
promised by Socialist tendencies, that the Emperor Ming Ti introduced 
Buddhism into the country. At first the people regarded the new 
religion as the affair of the court and bourgeoisie and rejected it. The 
great rising of the Yellow Turban Rebels, which ultimately destroyed 
the Han State, was led by Taoists. 

During the transition period, round about the birth of Christ, 
lived two philosophers who are not of importance on account of great 
original achievements, but whose works are characteristic of the time. 
Yang Hsiung (53 B.c.-a.pD. 18) was a Confucian, a polished writer 
who gave somewhat empty but skilful expression to the bourgeois 
culture of the official class. Wang Ch‘ung (A.D. 27-97) was a man 
of clear intellect who wrote much and cleverly; he rejected 
miraculous religion, and was a materialist who denicd absolutely the 
immortality of the soul, but also criticized Confucius and Mencius 
within limits; he was a kind of Lucian with a sure instinct of 
avoiding anything risky, a socially popular free-thinker. We have, 
of course, lost all trace of the really vital pamphlets of the Taoist and 
Chouist revolutionaries. 

In the first century B.c. the first Chinese civilization had reached 
the point of exhaustion. The first two centuries of our era were 
occupied with religio-social mass movements without much 
originality, and rigid repudiation, especially on the part of Confucian 
orthodoxy. Then came the collapse amidst domestic convulsions 
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and an infiltration of barbarians which finally developed into an 
inundation. During the intervening centuries before the rising 
second Chinese race and civilization reached maturity (A.D. 700) 
Buddhism attained its widest extension. It came from India, and 
China almost became an Indian province in matters of culture right 
on to the T‘ang period. In a period of universal disintegration this 
religion of salvation and renunciation of the world offered a refuge 
both to the educated and the masses. It was as a religion of utter 
absorption in the inner self, after the pattern of the Buddha, that the 
Indian Bodhidharma, the first Patriarch, the ‘‘ Wall Gazer ”’, brought 
it in 526 to the Liang Emperor Wu Ti. It was as a religion of love 
and other-worldly bliss in the pure Land of the West that the Buddha 
Saviour, Amitabha, won the adherence of the masses to it after the 
extinction of their socialistic hopes. Taoism, which was in many ways 
akin to Buddhism since it had become a doctrine sainthood in 
mountain seclusion, adopted Buddhist features. The son of Wu Ti 
of Liang endeavoured about 550 to unite the external organization 
of the Buddhist and Taoist churches.1 Religious discussion was the 
most palpable sign of the new growth of a second civilized race in 
China in the sixth and seventh centuries. The nearer the Chinese 
came to their new prime the more were they able to master foreign 
elements. Confucianism revived, the State was restored, and the 
dangers of religious excesses and conflicts were held in check by the 
practical device of a law of universal toleration enacted by the Sui 
dynasty (581-618), and no less practically eradicated from time to 
time by the T‘ang dynasty when they cleared out and destroyed the 
monasteries (especially in 714 and 845). 

The second Chinese civilization produced no great philosophers 
like Lao Tzu or Confucius. It was pre-eminently poets who gave 
original expression to the philosophy of life of the dominant classes. 
Li T‘ai Po, the greatest poct of the T‘ang period, and Ou-yang Hsiu, 
the most distinguished essayist of the Sung period, stood for like 
ideals of tranquil, tasteful, and very individual enjoyment of life and 
Nature and a highly cultured socicty. People were tolerant of the 
opinions of others, pious in the practice of all shades of religion— 
whether they inculcated absorption in the Universal, adoration of 


1 On the other hand, the Buddhist doctrine of the reincarnation of souls 
according to moral merit and demerit became in China a doctrine of the 
wanderings of souls hither and thither in the Universal One, drive by love and 
yearning ; this doctrine found marvellous and delicate expression in a late period 
in stories of love and spirits and flowers. So, too, Amitabha’s doctrine appears 
to me to be moulded by the Chinese spirit of universalism and love (Mo Ti). 
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Nature, devotion to duty, or hopes of the Hereafter—and happy to 
live in a golden age of culture. 

There were philosophers, it is true. Han Yii passionately defended 
Confucian doctrine against Buddhist worship of relics; but to him 
Confucianism was primarily a doctrine of practical charity, com- 
pared with which that of Lao Tzu seemed egotistical and narrow and 
that of the Buddhists stupid. He was first and foremost an orator 
and poet whose ear caught the self-utterance of all creatures in the 
music of their own eager souls ; he read a new and individual meaning 
even into such ancient forms as the sacrificial documents for the dead, 
and imparted wise teachings in subtle parables. Confucius was the 
great Master to whom he paid unbounded honour as the sage of 
antiquity ; but when he was banished on account of his refusal to 
worship Buddhist relics he lived in close friendship with a Buddhist 
monk. 

In the Sung period Confucian orthodoxy was cast in its final form. 
The kernel of the rounded off system which now at last emerged was the 
teaching of Chou Tun-i (1017-1078), who wrote a commentary on the 
I Ching, the sacred Book of the Sixty-four Auguries which Confucius 
was said to have incorporated in the canon, and elaborated it into a 
body of principles. His theory was supplemented by Chu Hsi 
(1180-1200) with a critical restoration of the other canon Scriptures 
and an apologia and elucidation of their substance, which was now 
presented uniformly, without self-contradiction, complete. Since the 
Han period Confucius had been the object of a cult, and he was now 
the philosopher of China, the Great Master. Chu Hsi made his system 
accessible to all by means of convenient summaries, especially of the 
Book of Rites, but also of the historical tradition, and by so doing 
established for centuries to come the foundation of Chinese culture, of 
scholarship and the examinations, and of the State structure. 
Not till our own times has that foundation begun to totter. 

The Chinese outlook on life is closely akin to the Greek in that its 
supreme product is embodied in philosophical works. The principal 
thinkers were fully evolved characters and personalities, and the 
problems with which they wrestled were those of the Greeks even 
inform. We may compare Lao Tzu with Xenophanes and Heraclitus, 
Confucius with Pythagoras and Socrates, and Mencius with Plato, 
and in so doing we shall immediately demonstrate the superiority of 
the Greeks. Likewise the poets in the second civilization went far in 
the liberation of personality; we may equate Li Tai Po with 
Anacreon, and justly. But Anacreon, like Xenophanes and 
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Pythagororas, only belonged to the first Greek civilization. There 
was no lyric poet in China on the level of Sophocles or Euripides, any 
more than there was a full fledged Heraclitus, Socrates, or Plato. 


LITERATURE 


According to Chinese tradition, literature has been preserved 
dating from the earliest times. In the Shu Ching, the Book of 
Historical Documents, exemplary political speeches and acts of the 
three primeval emperors have been “ preserved”’, and in the Shih 
Ching, the Book of Odes, sacrificial songs from the Shang period. It is 
said that Confucius collected the ancient poems and _ historical 
documents (all in metrical form) and songs after 500 B.c. Then came 
the burning of the books in 213 B.c., and afterwards the ancient 
works had to be “‘ restored”’. Of the Book of Historical Documents a 
member of the learned college at the time of Shih Huang Ti is said to 
have saved twenty-nine chapters. A little later a further frag- 
ment, consisting of sixteen chapters, was “found ”’ in the house of 
Confucius, just as canon scriptures of the earliest times (e.g. the Law 
of Moses in the Temple at Jerusalem) are usually found. 

In actual fact there is no historical document and hardly a song in 
China older than 700 B.c. at furthest. All that has been preserved is 
a product of the classical period between 700-600 and 400 B.c. 
Practically all the “‘ historical documents ”’ are ceremonious speeches 
and acts in the spirit of Confucius, clothed in the supposed garb of 
antiquity ; and the songs were the work of individual (though 
anonymous) poets of the first Chinese civilization, the authors of 
love songs and epigrams. Some of what is contained in both canon 
books may have originated in epics which have been lost. 

For epic poetry must have sprung up and flourished in China as 
early as the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. ; indeed I think it very 
probable that there was epic poetry in the Shang period ; the subject 
matter must have been the deeds of gods and heroes, battles and love. 
But the disciples of Lao Tzu and Confucius, fanatics in the religio- 
moral and politico-moral sphere, swept down upon these poems and 
‘purified’? them, harmonizing them with their loftier religious, 
moral, and political ideals and their rational experience. In the same 
way Xenophanes and Pythagoras wanted to purify Homer ; if they 
had had it in their power, nothing would have been left of the Homeric 
epics but “ history of the earliest times’, of founders of civilization 
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and saviours, of great empire-builders who served the cause of divine 
justice and reason and peace and introduced eras of prosperity, and 
of great law-givers who were believed to have consolidated their work. 
The principal poetic form of the monotheistic-monist plane, from the 
Babylonians to the Greeks and Romans, is the epic. Where it is 
absent it has subsequently been destroyed by a rationalist movement 
(in Judah, in China, and perhaps in Persia also) ; in that case we can 
demonstrate that its subject matter has been preserved as history and 
parts of its form elsewhere as fragments. In China we have echoes of 
the primeval myths in the stories of Yao, Shun, and Yu, and in the 
accounts of the changes of dynasty at the beginning of history. 
There may have been a heroic epic of the accession of the Chou 
emperors, and most likely the nucleus of epics lies concealed in the 
stories of later Chou emperors and their lives and heroes—for 
instance, in the tale of the loyalty of Shao, who abandoned his child 
to the raging mob in order to save the heir to the throne, or of the 
blind passion of the king of Yu for the lovely Pao Ssu, his repudiation 
of his lawful wife and her son, and the evil end of the king and 
concubine. These central themes must have been elaborated and 
transformed upon a plane higher than the Indian, for in the Shu 
Ching and Shih Ching a wealth of humanly moving scenes, affecting 
speeches, and finished images have been preserved. All that has been 
eliminated is the undignified and impossible elements, the seductive 
descriptions of evil examples, and the brutalities and athletic delights 
of knightly battles, and with them the epic form was inevitably 
destroyed. That form was too closely linked with the fabulous and 
immoral to survive it on a plane which was too near to what it had 
superseded to be able to enjoy it sesthetically without fear. 

Side by side with Homer we have Hesiod, the poet of the Works 
and Days, the extoller of vigorous labour on the land, of a natural 
country life in the midst of the family, the author of savage 
denunciatory poems on his degenerate brother and his boon com- 
panions at court, and the earliest lyric poets who sang of love and 
patriotism. These would have been preserved, with a few cuts, in the 
process of purification by the Greek rationalists; and what corre- 
sponds to them in China found grace for the most part with the 
disciples of Lao Tzu and Confucius. They collected it, supplemented, 
and interpreted it in the spirit of their schools. In this way the Shih 
Ching, the Sacred Book of Odes, was compiled and offcred, together 
with history, as a substitute for the epics. This destruction of epics 
in accordance with the canon, and the preservation of lyric poctry, 
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produces a false impression of a civilization on the monistic plane, 
in which lyric poetry appears to have flourished alone, without epics or 
drama. It was nowise the case that it flourished alone, but it alone 
had value in the eyes of those who produced the canon and only 
preserved what they intended to embody in it. 

Almost all of the odes in the Shih Ching have come down to us 
anonymously, although some of the poets were known to the 
collectors. The few names that have been preserved mean nothing to 
us, either chronologically or otherwise. It was intended that the 
poets should be lost in the masses of the people of antiquity ; such 
was the demand of the legend constructed in the spirit of Confucius, 
and such the demand of the intended canonization. Nevertheless, 
Confucius was not made the author of this Song of Songs, like Solomon 
among the Jews, but only the collector. The outcome was a canon 
book of Odes, a single unit, corresponding to the Jewish Song of 
Songs and the Psalms on a higher cultural plane; it constituted at 
once the epitome of Chinese wisdom and natural humanity and a 
work of art in the form that had the widest appeal. The early part, 
‘’ Customs of the Particular States,” is nearest akin to the Song of 
Songs. It begins as a book of marriage songs, in which King Wen and 
his consort, T‘ai Ssu play exactly the same part as King Solomon and 
Sulamith, living again in every newly married couple. In the Shih 
Ching, too, the bride is greeted on her entrance and her yearning for 
her beloved is given expression. Her friends lament that they are to 
be left forlorn; they prepare the marriage chamber and tenderly 
wish her a large family. They make game of their own waiting and 
the danger of being left without a husband in mocking songs about the 
gathering of plaintains and the last plums on the tree. The men 
answer with complaints of the coyness of girls. The bridegroom 
enters as a prince with his guards who are mighty warriors—hunting 
hares. There is a duet of the blissfully united couple, a morning 
song, and a description of the housewife’s preparations forthe morning 
sacrifice. Joined with these songs for special occasions there are also 
other love songs, as in the Song of Songs, including many by women. 
The book of marriage songs is extended so as to include all kinds of 
love songs. There is a far greater variety of amorous feeling than 
with the Jews ; indeed, it must have been greater than appears on 
the surface, for all the purely sensual experiences, which doubtless 
found abundant expression in Chinese lyric poetry, have been care- 
fully eliminated. The yearning of lovers, vain expectations, caprices, 
defiance, jealousy, and faithful remembrance, all find expression. 
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The cycle of expression of love before marriage is enlarged to include 
married love and love that outlives marriage. The women long for 
their husbands who are far away in the wars, they welcome the home- 
coming warriors, and rejoice in re-union. The man in the wars longs 
for his parents and relatives at home. There are warning songs about 
illicit love ; the woman repudiated and the widow speak of mourning 
and faithfulness, and the man of his loneliness when his parents or his 
brother die. 

And the scope of the book of songs is still wider; there are war 
songs and drinking songs, songs of patriotism and friendship, which 
have been included in the canon as human and morally justifiable. 
Of course they have undergone a severe process of selection, and 
there must have been much more than has been preserved. 
In connection with war only the most humane_ emotions 
are allowed expression—what is felt as the men march forth, 
during their long and weary absence, and on their return, and 
likewise their renewed courage when the general arrives, and their joy 
in victory over barbarians and rebels. The brutalities of the battle- 
field and warlike enthusiasm are severely barred. Then there are 
hunting songs and songs of greeting to the successful hunter. 
Banqueting songs are kept within the strict limits of decorum ; 
where drunkenness is depicted it is not glorified but reprimanded. 
But the Chinese, like the Greeks, set a value upon patriotism, and 
loyal comradeship is extolled. To the Chinese, however, the father- 
land meant the world of Chinese culture, and not the city or small 
State ; only women married far from their native place long to be 
back at home. Here, again, Confucian ideology was dominant: we 
hear only of an empire that is co-extensive with the world and a 
menace to barbarians and rebels. And where the subject is comrade- 
ship all indications of homosexual impulses, which were assuredly 
not lacking, have been eradicated. There are no dirges whatever ; 
they, too, were eradicated when the book was compiled ; there was to 
be no mention of death and burial. But in this case we are able to 
prove that such songs did exist; they survive in the songs of the 
funeral bearers of the Han period, and had apparently undergone 
little change. 

Just as the marriage songs may be considered to form the nucleus 
of the early part, the ‘Customs of the Country ”’, in which the 
universal human feelings of love, friendship, and the love of family 
and home, find expression, so we may take a court song book as the 
nucleus of the second part, containing festival and sacrificial] songs. 
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Here, of course, everything revolves round the emperor; there are 
hymns to the sovereign, and penitentiary psalms by the sovereign 
in times of national distress ; both were common in Egyptian and 
Babylonian civilization but disappeared among the Jews and Indians, 
who were monotheists and monists. What we have here is not a 
relapse into the superseded past, not a case of idolatry, but merely a 
consequence of the exaltation of the emperor to the position of 
Heaven’s representative. The hymns to the emperor were not 
addressed to the living emperor but to his ancestors, and primarily 
to the idealized founders of the Chou dynasty, Hou Chi, who first 
established agriculture, Wen, Wu, and Ch‘eng, the creators of the 
Chou empire, The penitential psalms, on the other hand, were 
prayers of the living sovereign, who was required to humble himself 
on principle (e.g. King Ch‘eng) before the Deity in times of drought 
or other national disaster, but also in periods of prosperity, and to 
attribute the whole guilt to his own errors. Inevitably the reverse 
side of divine right based upon mature reason and virtue was the 
responsibility of the emperor upon whom God’s curse had fallen, 
before God and the people. Since the emperor represented the empire 
before the Lord of Heaven, the universal book of songs contained 
sacrificial hymns for the great festivals in which the emperor played 
the part of priest. There were ancestral sacrifices for his own dynasty 
and doubtless for the Shang dynasty—the fact that the earlier 
dynasties were omitted is almost proof that in the period from the 
sixth to the fourth centuries they were not regarded as historical. 
The other chief festivals were those of the seasons, the spring sacrifice, 
the harvest festival, and others. Then there were the festal songs 
which announced and accompanied the arrival of the emperor, the 
bestowal of the Red Bow, a hunt in honour of a vassal, a victory over 
barbarians and rebels, or the completion of a palace, besides such 
daily occurrences as a royal banquet or sacrificial feast. Songs in 
honour of the living emperor did not extol him but, in accordance with 
Confucian ideology, Wen Ti, the pattern of a gracious and virtuous 
ruler, the great builder, Wu Ti, and the divinely appointed avenger of 
crimes committed against the house of Shang, the pious and humble 
law-giver Ch‘eng. The songs addressed to these three may be regarded 
as the true national hymns of the collection ; they are impersonal 
admonitions, recalling the duties of a ruler. There are songs, too, 
celebrating victories over the barbarians under the names of heroes 
of antiquity. 

Other political poems follow those in praise of the ancient emperors, 
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princes, and generals. There is a long series of monitory 
and denunciatory songs sharply censuring frivolous, vain, and 
extravagant princes—once again under the names of infamous 
rulers of antiquity or by a general portrayal of degeneration—or 
pillorying unworthy high officials and court servants. There are 
descriptions both of the rise of the Chou dynasty and of the decline 
of the empire : the dissolution of the empire, it is urged, goes hand in 
hand with the degeneration of morals, servants and children forget 
their duties, the aristocracy is sinking to the level of peasants, the old 
State officials are neglected, the people are fleeced by the greed of the 
high officials, and nobody any longer pays any attention to established 
customs. The descriptions of national calamity breathe a fervent 
moral pathos but, though they are illustrated by instances cited from 
antiquity (the king of Yu and Pao Ssu), they deal for the most part 
with broad types; amidst these general descriptions, particular scenes 
and situations stand out: the guards complain that they are put to 
wrong and unworthy uses, the elegant knights at the imperial court 
mock at the rustic habits of the nobility of Wei, and the people as they 
abandon their homes deride the ‘‘ Great Mouse ”’, the Governor who 
has ill-used them. It does not seem that any personal denunciatory 
songs directed against the living and naming them have been pre- 
served ; this is in keeping with the impersonal disguise which the 
poets maintain (or upon which the collector insists 7). 

Amongst the political songs are those in praise of agriculture as 
the foundation of the political order. That praise is sung in accents 
which remind us of Hesiod, but also of Tibullus ; there are songs ofthe 
seasons and proverbs about the right time for agricultural under- 
takings , and pleasant descriptions of the year’s round of work and the 
plenitude of natural happiness and wealth which it has always 
produced. 

The classical lyrics are mostly written in stanzas. It may be that 
the short rhymed verses, generally consisting of sets of four words 
arranged in pairs, are a survival of the long epic line, a universal 
metre. But the ancient unity had been broken up and had yielded to a 
great varicty in the number of words (two to eight) and the arrange- 
ment of the lines in stanzas. A favourite device is the repetition of 
a word which indicates the mood and constitutes a metaphor at the 
beginning of each stanza ; sometimes, also, each stanza ends with a 
refrain. There is vigorous and striking natural imagery, vivid and 
instinct with emotion, which recalls our folk-songs, interspersed with 
placid descriptive passages with sharply visualized detail, treating of 
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labour in the fields and sacrifices to ancestors, but also of the banquet 
which ends in drunken confusion. A vigorous, moral sense stresses 
the curse of moral degeneration, but also the blessing of order and 
virtue in the empire. 

The odes of the Shih Ching stand between the Song of Songs and 
Psalms on the one hand and the odes and elegies of the first Greek 
civilization on the other, but they are more closely akin to the Greeks 
than the Jews. The love songs have the universal power to move us 
that we regard as characteristic of the folk-song, although they are 
much more varied than the Jewish lyrics and approach near to 
Alceus and Sappho; of course they are not folk-songs, but the 
products of art, like those in the Song of Songs. The sacrificial hymns 
have lost the warmth and passion of Jewish monotheism, but the 
aspiration to an impersonal Father God which they express is the 
source of great, simple, and prayerful power and moral volition. We 
cannot fail to recall Hesiod here, as in the agricultural and monitory 
songs, nor to detect the note of Solon’s piety and resolve to establish 
order, his love of his country and of mankind. 
¢; The Book of Historical Documents (Shu Ching) is also a literary 
work, likewise said to have been collected by Confucius and so in- 
cluded in the canon. It corresponds more or less to the historical 
books of the Old Testament, but is again on a higher scientific plane. 
It professes to record history from the time of Yao, Shun, and Yu up 
to about 700 B.c. (ostensibly some 1700 years) in documentary form, 
consisting of the speeches, decrees, and admonitions of the great 
model emperors and their advisers, interspersed with a few objective 
records. More or less following upon them come the Annals of Lu, 
also said to have been purged by Confucius and made the skeleton 
of a history of the empire from 722 to 481 B.c. The “ documents ”’ 
in the Shu Ching are one and all inventions. Plainly there were very 
meagre recollections of the time before 700 B.c. in China, and that is 
why it was possible for the Shih Ching and the Shu Ching to date 
‘ folk-songs ”? and ‘ documents ’”’ back into this legendary period, 
treating of princely figures who were either models to be copied or 
warnings to be shunned. With the beginning of the classical period 
and its literature, philosophy, and regular annals, there is a cessation 
of legend and the creation of types from events whose authenticity 
cannot be checked. That is why there was an end of the examples 
which appeared in songs and documents, and not because the 
“ancient songs ’’ and ‘‘ documents ”’ ceased to be produced. People 
shrank from direct forgery. It came to be the business of historians 
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to re-model the actual present in which people were living and writing 
in exemplary form (for instance, in the Commentary on the Annals 
of Lu). The documents in the Shu Ching may consist partly of 
speeches and duologues taken from “‘historical”’ epics (telling of 
Yao, Shun, and Yt, and the beginnings of the Shang and Chou 
periods), but they must then have been permeated with the sober and 
moral reforming spirit of Confucius and re-moulded to harmonize 
with his formulas. Probably they are almost without exception the 
work of the fifth century, for they express perfeetly the demands 
made by Confucius on the “ ideal man ”’ and his humanity and on the 
ideal ruler in his relation with God, his advisers, and his subjects. 
Through the mask of antiquity we discern everywhere the ideal of 
the classical period, just as in the Shih Ching we can everywhere 
discern through it the conditions of the chivalrous period and its 
transformation to the bureaucratic State (600-800 B.c.). The Book 
of Historical Documents, therefore, provides us with examples of one 
branch of literature, the only one which the Chinese valued besides 
lyric poetry, namely rhetoric as the art of political oratory and 
official writing. And it contains masterpieces of this type, instinct 
with moral fervour, artistic in form, and expressed in a lofty style, 
rhythmic prose which often falls into verse. The contrast with the 
wiles and over-subtleties of Sophist political orators, with their 
theories of doubtful morality and their arts of persuasion, is 
elaborated with conscious purpose. The words stand side by side like 
blocks of marble, short, to the point, moral, inspiring, when Yao 
considers whose virtue is best proved in all the empire, and who, 
therefore, is called to succeed to the throne, or when Wu calls upon 
the men of the west in the name of God to join him in holy wrath and 
execute the sentence of Heaven upon the unworthy Shang emperor 
and his degenerate consort. We must look for what is nearest akin 
to these counsels and popular speeches in the proclamations of the 
Jewish prophets and men of God of the coming Judgment of Yahu, 
or perhaps in Sparta ; and once more the Chinese outlook based upon 
the claims of reason and virtue and upon conscious art in oratory 1s 
closer akin to the Greeks than the Jews. 

The lyrics of the Shih Ching date from the first prime and the 
revolutionary period (600-400 B.c.). During the second prime they 
were supplanted by a new school of lyric poetry which proudly 
stressed and displayed its characteristic quality, like the Alexandrian 
school following the classical poetry of Greece. The father of this 
‘‘ Alexandrian” school of poetry in China was Ch‘i Yiian (born 
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882 B.C.) who, in his capacity of minister to two kings of Ch‘u, experi- 
enced all manner of troubles—neglect of his advice, calumny, and 
banishment—and is said at last to have put an end to his life 
voluntarily because he would not expose the white robe of his virtue 
any longer to sullying contact with the world—this is one of the 
romances that has been transformed into history. We may compare 
him with Callimachus, who was as much a scholar as a poet, and 
whose work is full of baroque vigour and bombast. Like Callimachus 
he endeavoured to revive religious poetry as well as secular ; besides 
his Li Sao we have sacrificial hymns in a similar style. The Li Sao, or 
Falling into Trouble, formed the model of a new school of literary 
lyric poetry both in form and subject. It was the earliest elegy, a 
school sprang up after it in Ch‘u, and it excites admiration to this day. 
The poem was an innovation in form, for it was written in long lines 
with an irregular number of syllables (freer epic lines ? ) and consists 
of ninety-four stanzas of four lines each—this was not poetry to be 
sung, but to be read, although each second line ends with the 
exclamation O! As to subject, it is the poetry of reflection; the 
ancient lament that frivolous kings will not take advice is clothed in 
new, more individual, and more artistic garb. Formerly munisters 
complained that the empire was falling to ruin because of the frivolity 
of the princes; Ch‘i Yiian lamented that he must die lonely and 
discouraged and would rather end his life than continue to live in this 
age of degeneration. He was filled with philosophic pessimism 
because the calumnies of his enemies had defeated his devotion to 
duty, his frankness and ability, and even his posthumous fame was in 
jeopardy. Lamenting, he makes a pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
ancient King Shun and there prays for compensating justice and 
punishment for the king who has deserted the path of duty, and 
cries out for a worthy master. He lies weeping by the tomb when he 
suddenly feels himself raised aloft, and a chariot drawn by dragons 
and accompanied by the charioteer of the Moon and the god of the 
Winds carries him to the gate of Heaven. He resolves to find and 
win the “* maiden ” in Heaven, but the porter is hostile and refuses 
him entry. Next day he climbs the mountain of the gods where the 
god of Thunder promises to woo her on his behalf. They find the 
maiden, but although she is beautiful and the daughter of the 
mythical Fu Hsi, she does not know how to behave with propriety ; 
he sees that in Heaven, as on earth, that which is good is not to be 
attained. The soothsayers and magicians of antiquity declare that 
the oracles are favourable to him when he consults them on his 
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wanderings. So he flies up to Heaven once more, but his horses flag. 
Then he abandons his search—there is no single man in the empire 
who knows how to value his services. He resolves to drown himself 
like P‘eng Hsien who died thus, grieved because his prince would not 
hear him. Compared with earlier times, there is here a marked 
growth of appreciation of the value of personality. Ch‘ii Yiian, 
dutiful and sincere, feels like an Indian penitent that he is worthy of 
calling Heaven and Earth to witness of his just claim. He ascends 
like a god, and the whole machinery of theophany—the dragon- 
drawn chariot and Nature gods, primeval emperors and magicians 
with their host of spirits—is at his behest. The whole spirit world is 
concerned for the just man. But in the end he does not attain his 
goal, in Heaven the hostility of a courtier prevents his access to the 
‘““maiden ”’ (justice, or merited honour ?), and even the daughter of 
Fu Hsi cannot satisfy his claim to perfection. All, therefore, that 
remains for him is a pure and innocent death. Together with the 
change to a freer appreciation of personality and susceptibility to 
sorrow based upon moral pessimism, there had emerged an esthetic 
and intellectual power of playing with imagery. The great ascent to 
Heaven reminds us of Parmenides, though it does not attain his 
clarity in the allegorical field. Every stanza is smothered in endless 
metaphorical and scholarly allusions, packed with ingenuity and 
learning. 

The Ch‘u elegies, with all their allegorical bombast and display of 
learning, continued to exercise an influence right on into the Han 
period. There are echoes of Ch‘ii Yuan’s ascent to Heaven in the 
philosophy of Liu An (died 122 B.c.). Even Ssu-ma Ch‘ien said of the 
hymns composed by the Emperor Wu’s Musical Board that they 
could be entirely understood only by the co-operation of a number of 
scholars. It is stmking how closely akin these hymns are in content— 
for instance, the hymn celebrating the winter solstice—with the 
poems of Callimachus (the description of the festal gathering, the 
theophany). Moreover, the greater stress laid upon personality in the 
rising literary lyric poetry encouraged the revival of song composition 
at the court of the Han emperors, whereby natural manners once more 
became thefashion. Thus imitations of the Shik Ching acquired 4 
certain freshness and individuality, descriptions of landscape came 
to include more personal features, and Ch‘ii Yiian’s philosophic grief 
developed into sentimental laments for the brevity of life or lovers’ 
sighs and complaints. Amongst the poets who occasionally suc- 
eceded in producing a genuine song amidst many courtly exercises in 
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their art were emperors like Wu Ti and women like the Princess 
Hsi Chitin who was married in a barbarian land. But for the most 
part people copied the ancients. 

The Han period, like the Alexandrian period in Greece, produced 
a flourishing crop of poetry descriptive of court festivals, and of 
didactic poetry. There are variegated and lengthy descriptions of 
court hunts, decked out with the apparatus of allegory, and of royal 
castles ; and the J Ching was re-written in verse. In this field, too, 
where form and subject was fixed, women wrote for women, as is 
everywhere the case. 

Corresponding to the model speeches and decrees of the Shu Ching, 
the Han period produced the numerous speeches, decrees, petitions, 
and letters in Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s (145-90 B.c.) great historical work, 
especially in the biographical section. They show that a simple, 
clear, and beautiful prose style had developed, somewhat on the model 
of Mencius, in which important questions were debated in all their 
pros and cons, backed by examples from history and reasons of 
humanity and morality, free from heroic and moral pathos and yet 
impressively and with dignity. Irony, too, was employed to refute 
unjust accusations. Epistolatorv literature was also prominent, 
which supplies additional proof of the greater value attached to 
personality and its utterances. Li Ling’s letter from the barbarian 
land to his friend Tzu-ch‘ing at home is a model of dignified assertion 
of personal and human claims against the imperial house ;_ it expresses 
in vigorous and moving terms the writer’s manly defence in a very 
dubious legal position, and his sorrow for the loss of his home and 
family. 

Nothing has survived of the writings which were not included in 
the canon of the Confucians, completed in the later Han period, or of 
the poctry and prose which were not stamped as true literature by 
being linked with the chief works of the canon, such as lyrics and 
the works of the political rhetoricians and their followers (e.g. letters). 
People did not think the rest worthy of being recorded in writing, at 
any rate not for general academic usc, and so, for the most part, it 
was lost. 

It does not seem, however, that there was a lost dramatic 
literature, for it appears that in the first Chinese civilization no such 
literature existed. There were plays, survivals from the solar cult, 
New Year plays, and doubtless others as well. In the Li Chi we hear 
of performances on ‘historical subjects’, representing the fall of 
the Shang dynasty. Wen Wang must have appeared as a faithful 
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admonisher of the degenerate royal couple before the avenger Wu 
Wang executed the divine punishment and the deposed couple sought 
death by fire. Perhaps, at any rate at a later date (after 400 B.c.), a 
few speeches of Wen and Wu in the Shih Ching and a few songs in 
their honour were derived from these plays. So, too, the marriage 
ceremonies (Wen Wang and T‘ai Ssu) and the funeral rituals had 
their origin in the solar myth, as well as the sacrificial dances in which 
axes and shields, feathered wands and the tails of oxen played a part. 
There were also puppet plays on the subject of the persecuted sun- 
child. But all that was the débris of ancient things, and not a rising 
drama. On the Chinese evolutionary plane people concentrated 
upon the reconciliation of opposites, not upon contrasting them. With 
Lao Tzu all antithesis had vanished in the One; with Mencius and his 
opposite, not upon contrasting them. With Lao Tzu antithesis had 
vanished in the one; with Mencius and his opponents the cleft 
reappeared without any desire being felt to unite the parts once more ; 
one only, and not both, was held to be right and just. In the first 
Chinese civilization it-seems that drama was wholly lacking, as with 
the Indians and the Greeks at the time of Xenophanes and Pytha- 
goras. It did not arise till the second civilization, in the T‘ang 
period. 

On the other hand there can be no question but that the fables 
and the proverb flourished during the first civilization. Use was 
made of them especially in philosophical works, but no collection has 
been preserved dating from the Chou and Han periods. It was in 
Buddhist circles before and during the T‘ang period that collections of 
fables and proverbs, largely of Indian origin, were compiled and 
preserved as a branch of serious literature. The Confucians of the 
first civilization as well as the Taoist philosophers regarded fables and 
proverbs as a poor form of wisdom. A man who had perceived the 
fundamental truths and could express the fundamental principles had 
no further need of individual perceptions with their inevitable 
ambiguity, which, indeed, is inextricably linked with imagery. Such 
devices were only useful within limits where he wished to speak to the 
populace, but even then a practical example from history or life 
would be preferable to a beast fable. Thus fables and proverbs were 
degraded to the position of popular literature ; in the canon and in 
serious literature there was no place for little tales about animals, 
and for proverbs. 

As for other stories (tales and romances), whatever seemed 
worthy of preservation was embodied in history, as was the case with 
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Herodotus, in so far as the disciples of Confucius thought it humanly 
and morally instructive, and in magic in so far as it appealed to the 
Taoists as marvellous and applicable for magic purposes. Not all that 
remained can well have been lost ; a large part of it probably survived 
in a popular form on into a later era, like the fables and proverbs. 

Poetic composition did not cease altogether during the period of 
transition between the end of the first Chinese civilization and the 
first prime of the second (100 B.c. to a.p. 700). Lyric poetry as the art 
of the cultured classes continued in high esteem ; it was confined to 
the forms (subjects) of the Han period, with an increasing mastery and 
artistic elaboration, and yet with occasional freshness and spontaneity. 
Prose, too, often assumed a lyrical character, in miniature essays, 
ingenious reflections on philosophical problems and questions of the 
day, or charming and intimate descriptive pieces. There is no 
mistaking their derivation from the philosophical classics, orators, 
and letter-writers ; but the larger form has been broken up, and the 
very brevity of the fragments, their personal and poetical inspiration, 
confers fresh charms. At this point we must mention T‘ao Yiian- 
ming (A.D. 865-427), for he was a capricious character, aloof from 
politics, absorbed in writing, growing flowers, and wine, and in all 
this he reminds us of Li T‘ai Po, though the poetical power of his 
little prose pieces does not rise to the heights of Li T‘ai Po’s lyrics. 

During the Sui period and the first T‘ang period (a.p. 550-700) 
the second Chinese mixed race reached its first cultural prime (700—- 
800) ; its youthful powers were concentrated so that the seeds sown in 
the Han period, which had not then reached their full growth, received 
the stimulus and sap needed for their development. As in India, the 
second Chinese civilization did not actually rise to a higher plane 
than the first, but it produced some things which the first had failed 
to develop because its force was already spent when the time was 
ripe for their growth. Chinese lyric poetry reached its culmination 
in the T‘ang period and Chinese landscape painting in the Sung 
period ; and the two were closely linked. 

The lyrics of the Shih Ching have come down to us anonymously, 
although poets’ names were known. To the authors of the canon, 
poets did not seem worthy to be named beside prophet philosophers. 
In the succeeding centuries poets’ names were preserved—not only 
those of philosophic elegiac poets like Ch‘ti Yiian, but others who 
wrote the occasional poems which attained distinction in the society 
sport of writing poetry. It was in the T‘ang period, however, that 
great poetic figures first emerged who aspired to be nothing but poets 
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and who, as men of genius, were petted by the emperors and 
fully recognized by society. The greatest of them was Li T‘ai Po 
(A.D. 699-762), the first great classic of the second Chinese civilization, 
corresponding more or less to Kalidasa in India. He left thirty 
volumes of his works, mainly songs and other poems. Everything 
that met his eye moved him to write poetry. As a royal favourite 
at the imperial court and as a boon companion who was always wel- 
come at a carouse or revel, a perpetual wanderer, he lived the gay 
life of a poet, constantly stimulated to mould and form, and saved 
from destruction only by his utter indifference to politics. In the first 
instance Li T‘ai Po perfected the form of Chinese lyric poetry. His 
creative spirit completed the strict rules of the art which had been in 
process of growth since the Han period, imposed their authority, and 
mastered them in all their subtlety by his consummate skill and 
taste. The subject matter of his poetry springs from a general out- 
look which is akin to Anacreon and Horace. The great era when 
moral and political ideals were in process of formation lay far in the 
past, and philosophy, even the philosophy of enjoyment, had spent its 
creative force. The empire had been re-established, and the strife 
between Confucians and Buddhists was a forgotten tale. Li T‘ai Po 
left all the affairs of State to those whose business they were, and all 
theories of right conduct and faith to the learned, whom he despised 
from the depths of his heart. In the new empire he lived for himself, 
occupied with amiable yearning and the enjoyment of Nature and of 
wine, of the thousand variegated impressions and moods which 
everywhere thronged around him, of cultured society and of his own 
capriciously witty or coarse sallies. He enjoyed to the utmost his 
own humour as well as his power to see and mould. Constantly 
reminded by the ruins of the ancient imperial cities and by the cycle 
of the years and seasons of the transitoriness of all earthly things, he 
lived for the passing day, absorbed by drunken revelry, by his subtle 
receptiveness and the moulding of his impressions. Li T‘ai Po 
composed a rich variety of drinking songs; he developed the whole 
ingenious philosophy of wine in a somewhat godless spirit, with 
humour and self-irony; we must drink because it is spring of 
some other season, because we are alone or in company, because 
the old, long-dead emperors and sages remind us that life is fleeting, 
and because intoxication plunges us in the Tao and so we attain 
sainthood. In a charming song he portrayed himself drinking in 
company with the moon and his own shadow, and in others the 
merry arrival of a company of horsemen at the inn, or the Joys 
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to be found there in love, dancing, and song. He was no less a poet 
of war: in countless colourful strokes he depicted the autumn 
campaign in the north, the appearance and habits of the free 
barbarian tribes on Lake Baikal, the battle, and the misery of the 
ceaseless wars of defence. The frontier guard rides across the 
prairies, good comrades meet and part ; we sce the warning bonfires 
flaring up from the frontier to the imperial palace, we shiver in the 
frost in the night after battle, hear the roll of the kettle-drums and 
the clanking of swords thrust back into their sheathes after they have 
done their work. These are not the civic drinking and marching 
songs of the Shik Ching ; the poet’s eye and ear are drunk with colour 
and sound, and his heart with wild, romantic and passionate emotions, 
whether or not they may prove seductive and morally harmful. 
Present day feats are dated back to an earlier age, to the Han period, 
just as the ideals of the era of the Shih Ching were dated back to 
Wen Wang and Wu Wang ; but what was a moral and political myth 
in the Shih Ching was with Li T‘ai Po the alluring romance of heroes 
and ruins. He was the author of the romantic ballad of the 
‘“* wandering guest ’’ from the Land of Chou who, brave and convivial, 
faithful and always successful, saved the State of Chan. He painted 
in glowing colours the glories of the Chou Yang palace, with its parks 
and its peaceful women’s chambers where love dwelt. He depicted 
Nanking, where six empires had flourished, with its fallen citadel and 
its silent streets—the moon hangs over the Hao Ku Lake, and the 
Yang Tze flows past to lose itself in the eastern sea. From a series 
of tiny, unconnected, picturesque impressions which he strings 
together, he produces really forceful moods of Nature and the human 
soul, by means of an artistry in arranging and economizing words 
which is yet not in the least artificial : a turtle on a lotus leaf, a bird 
in a water lily, a girl singing as she rows a boat—‘ the notes of her 
song follow the flow of the water ’—three dainty creatures in the 
reeds, and a sound from across the water—that is how the poet 
conveys his impression of the Tan Yang Lake. Or take his home- 
sickness : the moonlight falls beside the bed of the restless wanderer 
like snow; he looks up to the moon and droops his head again, 
stirred by grief. Even in the Shih Ching moods of Nature grow out 
of similes borrowed from Nature, though they are never carried into 
full detail, as, for instance, in Homer. This now evolved into a 
personal art of perception and expression capable of portraying every 
mood independently in delicate strokes, in the language of landscape 
or psychology. The images are confined to a restricted chosen sphere, 
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like the whole of Li T‘ai Po’s experience: spring and autumn, 
moonlight, sunshine, mountains, steppes, ruined cities, and water, 
such is his cycle: but within these narrow limits they are colourful, 
fresh, and magical in their emotional force. Anacreon is subtler, 
Horace more varied, but Li T‘ai Po is more direct and emotionally 
forceful than either. 

The second great classic of this period in the lyric sphere was 
Tu Fu (a.p. 712-770), a little younger than Li T‘ai Po, and his 
intimate friend, although he was a totally different character, shy, 
melancholy, and a helpless victim of his consciousness of the fleeting 
quality of life. He was utterly without Li T‘ai Po’s delight in pleasure ; 
in depicting war he saw only the starvation and sufferings of the 
people, and his marvellous landscapes are all mist and instinct with 
the foreboding of old age; even in re-union with an old friend he 
thought only of the sorrow of the next parting. He had a stronger 
tendency than Li T‘ai Po to introduce historical memories and 
philosophical reflections. 

Side by side with the great lyric poets, who have remained models 
to the present day, the T‘ang period produced prose writers of 
distinction. Han Yi (A.D. 768-824), the champion of Confucianism 
against Buddhism, not only set new and more personal standards 
for petitions to the emperor (in a bold protest against the worship 
of a bone of the Buddha) and for “ sacrificial offerings ’’ (laments 
for dead relatives and friends), but also wrote clever parables. The 
Buddhist Liu Tsung-ytian (A.D. 773-819), philosophically his opponent, 
practised the same artistry in miniature prose pieces on various 
didactic subjects. Corresponding with the poetical descriptions of 
the Han palaces and battles there were works written in rhythmical 
prose, like Tu Mu’s description of Shih Huang Ti’s palace, and 
Li Ho’s temperamental picture of an ancient battlefield of the ninth 
century. Long after Jyric poetry had undergone petrefaction, in 
the eleventh century, landscape painting revived in prose. Ou-yang 
Hsiu (a.p. 1007-1072) sketched a charming picture of daytime in 
his description of the pleasure-house that he had built himself in the 
forest near the fountain of wine, amidst the noisy stir of guests and 
holiday-makers, and Su Shih a picture of night, philosophically 
luminous and spectrally romantic, in his description of two nocturnal 
expeditions to the Red Wall when the moon was full; both give 
literary expression to the lively susceptibility to natural landscape 
which characterized the Sung period, and which elsewhere found 
expression in plastic art. Both writers were high officials, scholars, 
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who wrote other historical, antiquarian, and political works, as was 
customary in this period when the sciences were undergoing a process 
of systematic summing-up. But in these cultured representatives 
of an aging second civilization there still pulsed the Taoist yearning 
for Nature which had found realization and transfiguration upon the 
heights of metaphysics in the withdrawal of wise monks to mountain 
and forest hermitages and was later conceived and enjoyed 
individually through the medium of subjective poetry. To these 
writers the Taoist monk, as the builder of a forest hermitage long 
ago, and as one who exercised magic powers over Nature and could 
assume the shape of a crane, had himself almost become the romantic 
image of a mood, a dream figure. 

As in India, so in China, the drama only came into being during 
the course of the second civilization. The T‘ang Emperor Hsiian 
Tsung (A.D. 718-755) is said to have founded the first dramatic school 
in the “ Pear Garden’’. Possibly Indian influences acted as an 
incitement, but in any case the youthful vigour of the new civiliza- 
tion transformed them creatively in its own spirit. Drama thereby 
came to be accepted at court, but it was not yet a fit subject for 
literary treatment. The earliest piece that has been preserved 
belongs to the latter part of the Sung period, about 1200, and is 
entitled The Story of the Western Pavilion. Not till the Mongol era 
was drama, as well as the novel, recognized as good literature and 
fostered. As scholarly literature underwent a process of petrifaction, 
the more popular forms came to be esteemed under alien rule as an 
instrument of national cohesion. Chinese, like Indian, drama was 
devoid of tragedy. Wherever, as in the doctrine of the Tao as 
well as in Confucian teaching, the aim is unity, the reconciliation of 
opposites, the harmony between the “‘ ideal men” and the populace 
in workaday pious custom and morality, there is no basis for great 
tragic conflicts. There are, therefore historical dramas and bourgeois 
dramas ; great heroes of antiquity and moving lovers and bandits 
played their superhuman and human parts, and soon petrified into 
types. As in Greece, music was part of the drama, and the arias seem 
to have had something of the character of the chorus through which 
the poet himself spoke. No dramas have been preserved in China 
which bear comparison with the best Indian work; apparently 
there was no Li T‘ai Po in the dramatic field. By the end of the Sung 
period the race was senile and weary. We do not know the relation 
between drama and novel, of which the first important example 
that has been preserved also dates from the Mongol era ; it is entitled 
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The Story of the Three Kingdoms. Novel literature may have flourished 
for a long time unrecognized, like the drama, but it may have been 
the outcome of the dramatic treatment of historical and moving, 
adventurous bourgeois subjects. We can prove that there was such 
a thing as the short story in the T‘ang period ; in metrical form there 
are all kinds of moving and strange tales—the girl who goes to the 
wars as a man, the miserable end of a faithful married couple, and 
others ; there were also tender fairy-tales of love in prose. 

From the first classical period (600-500 B.c.) onwards, music 
plaved a great part in China. Doubtless all the songs in the Shih 
Ching were sung. The division of recognized classical literature 
into a book of odes and a book of historical documents pre-supposes 
the separation of spoken and sung declamation, as with the aotdot 
and rhapsodists in Greece. That led on to the further distinction 
between sung and spoken lyrics: the literary lyrics of the Han and 
T‘ang periods were meant to be spoken, though they may have 
preserved a more musical intonation than was involved in the mere 
necessity to distinguish between the syllables. Since the Chinese 
reached an evolutionary plane more or less corresponding to that of 
Pythagoras, they came to conceive of the multiplicity of musical 
tones in scientific terms: they held that the basic scale contained 
five or six tones, and the interval of our octave (f—f’) was divided 
into five whole tones (f, g, a, c, d, f; the semi-tones, e and b were 
omitted). All that has survived of ancient music 1s based upon this 
pentatonic scale; the construction and tuning of the principal 
instruments is adapted to it; and Chinese musical theory is rooted 
In it. Chinese, like Greek, music is invariably univocal, without 
harmony in our sense. But within its own limits it is clear, dignified, 
and charming in its delicacy. Like Pythagoras, the Chinese theorists 
linked all manner of speculations with their pentatonic scale, some 
metaphysical and mathematical (the symbolic meaning of the numbers 
1 to 5), some cosmological (the five elements), some political (f is the 
emperor, g the ministers, a the people, and so on), and some cthical 
(the cardinal virtues). They never attained to the full Pythagorean 
concept of “harmony”. Like the Greeks, they applied ethical 
standards to music, regarding it as a means of education or seduction, 
and consequently made a severe selection of permissible and forbidden 
melodies (the Shih Ching). It may be that this is the actual cause 
of the purely pentatonic character of all the ancient Chinese music 
that has been preserved. If Plato had had the power to banish the 
soft, alluring modes from Greek music, he would certainly have made 
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use of it. The Confucians had that power, and did make use of it 
to “cleanse” all the myths and destroy all ‘“‘ bad” songs. It is 
conceivable that during the first civilization China had a scale with 
seven tones, and a chromatic scale with twelve (made up of six 
“masculine” and six ‘feminine’ notes), and there may have 
been songs and instrumental music written in those scales, as some 
Chinese declare. If so, such music must have fallen a prey to the 
severity of the philosophers. Only theory worked, at least at a later 
date, with the seven- and twelve-toned scale. People distinguished 
eighty-four scales, seven with different beginnings, and each trans- 
posable to every one of the twelve notes of the chromatic scale. This 
may have been under the Indian influence of the Buddhists, subse- 
quently restricted to accord with Chinese character. For the Chinese 
were more systematic than the Indians and never indulged in their 
dalliance with hundreds of scales, nor did they adopt the division of 
tones into thirds. Only pentatonic music is genuinely Chinese ; 
in its severe unity and simplicity it 1s the counterpart of their meta- 
physics and moral theory based upon unity. Within it the Chinese 
made an attempt, though an inadequate one, to work out something 
like the tonic and the dominant (f was the emperor and d the totality 
of things). They seem, also, to have attempted something like 
a cycle of fifths, a return through a cycle of scales (five) to the original 
scale. But they lacked the mathematical “ harmony ” and the wealth 
of scientific observation of the Greeks. 
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Chinese learning, like Chinese philosophy, approaches in all 
fields close to the Greek evolutionary plane ; but the small difference 
of plane involves, in this case, a great difference in achievement. 
For just as Chinese monism and philosophic criticism stopped short 
of fully scientific analysis and logic, so the whole of Chinese learning 
remained somewhat below the fully scientific plane, it was “ pre- 
scientific ”, though in the highest grade of pre-science. 

Chinese writing must have originated, like Sumerian, as picture 
writing consisting of characters in simple outlines, but cut in wood 
or bamboo instead of clay. Even in its finished form many of the 
characters still record the conscious memory of an originally purely 
pictorial significance (sun, moon, human being; also combinations, 
such as two trees designating a wood, a human being and a mouth 
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The Story of the Three Kingdoms. Novel literature may have flourished 
for a long time unrecognized, like the drama, but it may have been 
the outcome of the dramatic treatment of historical and moving, 
adventurous bourgeois subjects. We can prove that there was such 
a thing as the short story in the T‘ang period ; in metrical form there 
are all kinds of moving and strange tales—the girl who goes to the 
wars as a man, the miserable end of a faithful married couple, and 
others ; there were also tender fairy-tales of love in prose. 

From the first classical period (600-500 B.c.) onwards, music 
played a great part in China. Doubtless all the songs in the Shih 
Ching were sung. The division of recognized classical literature 
into a book of odes and a book of historical documents pre-supposes 
the separation of spoken and sung declamation, as with the aotdot 
and rhapsodists in Greece. That led on to the further distinction 
between sung and spoken lyrics: the literary lyrics of the Han and 
T‘ang periods were meant to be spoken, though they may have 
preserved a more musical intonation than was involved in the mere 
necessity to distinguish between the syllables. Since the Chinese 
reached an evolutionary plane more or less corresponding to that of 
Pythagoras, they came to conceive of the multiplicity of musical 
tones in scientific terms: they held that the basic scale contained 
five or six tones, and the interval of our octave (f-f’) was divided 
into five whole tones (f, g, a, c, d, f; the semi-tones, e and b were 
omitted). All that has survived of ancient music is based upon this 
pentatonic scale; the construction and tuning of the priycipal 
instruments is adapted to it; and Chinese musical theory is rooted 
in it. Chinese, like Greek, music is invariably univocal, without 
harmony in our sense. But within its own limits it is clear, dignified, 
and charming in its delicacy. Like Pythagoras, the Chinese theorists 
linked all manner of speculations with their pentatonic scale, some 
metaphysical and mathematical (the symbolic meaning of the numbers 
1 to 5), some cosmological (the five elements), some political (f is the 
emperor, g the ministers, a the people, and so on), and some ethical 
(the cardinal virtues). They never attained to the full Pythagorean 
conecpt of ‘‘ harmony”. Like the Greeks, they applied ethical 
standards to music, regarding it as a means of education or seduction, 
and consequently made a severe sclection of permissible and forbidden 
melodies (the Shih Ching). It may be that this is the actual cause 
of the purely pentatonic character of all the ancient Chinese music 
that has been preserved. If Plato had had the power to banish the 
soft, alluring modes from Greek music, he would certainly have made 
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use of it. The Confucians had that power, and did make use of it 
to “cleanse” all the myths and destroy all “bad” songs. It is 
conceivable that during the first civilization China had a scale with 
seven tones, and a chromatic scale with twelve (made up of six 
‘masculine ” and six “feminine” notes), and there may have 
been songs and instrumental music written in those scales, as some 
Chinese declare. If so, such music must have fallen a prey to the 
severity of the philosophers. Only theory worked, at least at a later 
date, with the seven- and twelve-toned scale. People distinguished 
eighty-four scales, seven with different beginnings, and each trans- 
posable to every one of the twelve notes of the chromatic scale. This 
may have been under the Indian influence of the Buddhists, subse- 
quently restricted to accord with Chinese character. For the Chinese 
were more systematic than the Indians and never indulged in their 
dalliance with hundreds of scales, nor did they adopt the division of 
tones into thirds. Only pentatonic music is genuinely Chinese ; 
in its severe unity and simplicity it is the counterpart of their meta- 
physics and moral theory based upon unity. Within it the Chinese 
made an attempt, though an inadequate one, to work out something 
like the tonic and the dominant (f was the emperor and d the totality 
of things). They seem, also, to have attempted something like 
a cycle of fifths, a return through a cycle of scales (five) to the original 
scale. But they lacked the mathematical “ harmony ” and the wealth 
of scientific observation of the Greeks. 
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Chinese learning, like Chinese philosophy, approaches in all 
fields close to the Greek evolutionary plane ; but the small difference 
of plane involves, in this case, a great difference in achievement. 
For just as Chinese monism and philosophic criticism stopped short 
of fully scientific analysis and logic, so the whole of Chinese learning 
remained somewhat below the fully scientific plane, 1t was * pre- 
scientific ”, though in the highest grade of pre-science. 

Chinese writing must have originated, like Sumerian, as picture 
writing consisting of characters in simple outlines, but cut in wood 
or bamboo instead of clay. Even in its finished form many of the 
characters still record the conscious memory of an originally purely 
pictorial significance (sun, moon, human being; also combinations, 
such as two trees designating a wood, a human being and a mouth 
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meaning “sincere’’). In Babylonia the development was directly 
towards a phonetic script, and the pictorial characters, which had 
always been pronounced phonetically, were transferred to a purely 
phonetic use and soon became solely phonetic and syllabic characters. 
They were merely classified by pictures designating general terms 
(determinatives) which still retained their pictorial sense ; e.g. “‘ tree ” 
stood for trees and for everything made of wood, and so on. China 
pursued the same course, although of course there is no question of 
borrowing from Babylonia. Phonetics arose—to-day there are about 
1,500—and also ‘ radicals ’’, of which there are to-day about 200. 
But the outcome, instead of being a simple syllabic phonetic script, 
as in Babylonia, was a system of writing consisting of about 40,000 
symbols designating words. The reason is to be found in the nature 
of the Chinese language and the high scientific standard attained, 
at any rate from 700 B.c. onwards. The Chinese language contains 
only a few hundred syllables which, with differences of length and 
tone, constitute its whole wealth of uniformly monosyllabic, 
uninflected words. Because so many of the words are phonetically 
the same, it would be difficult to read it if written phonetically in 
letters or syllables; in fact, confusion would be practically 
inevitable. But unequivocal clarity was required by scholars on 
a plane above that of the Babylonians, such as the Chinese of the 
first civilization (700/600-—200/100 B.c.). They secured it by making 
the phonetic characters indicators of classification. The whole world 
of objects, creatures, activities, and qualities—i.e. of words—was 
classified under 200 pictorial general terms, and so rendered capable 
of survey and presentation in categories. The phonetic characters, 
of which there are to-day some 1,500, representing a syllable, were 
combined with them. In this way combinations of radicals and 
phonetics were produced, and it was possible to discover their 
precise meaning. For instance, the syllable ‘“‘ kung’ may mean 
indiscriminately ‘‘ to carry, strife, impatience, bridge ’’; combined 
with the radical ‘‘ hand ’’ it must definitely be read ‘‘ to carry ”, 
with the radical ‘‘ mouth ’’ it means “ strife ’’, with ‘“‘ heart ’’ it is 
‘‘ impatience ”’, and with “‘ wood ”’ it is “ bridge ”’. 

In its finished form Chinese writing is a lofty achievement, and 
bears comparison with any other, including the alphabet ; possibly 
it owes its completion to Li Ssu, the minister of Shih Huang TI. 
It was nowise picture writing like the primitive secret codes or the 
purely pictorial element in Egyptian writing. Such pictorial elements 
as it does contain are quite consciously made to serve the purposes 
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of a uniform phonetic system of ideographs, which is so perfectly 
in harmony with the genius of the language that even to-day the 
introduction of the alphabet seems almost impossible. Even if 
signs were devised to distinguish the different intonation of identical 
words, and were added to the alphabet, the simplified system would 
meet with a great obstacle in the great variety of dialects. And in 
the process the Chinese would not only lose the association with their 
ancient characteristic and homogeneous literature, but also much of 
their power over neighbouring peoples. For, as a system of ideo- 
graphs, Chinese writing is read to-day just as well in Japan and 
Korea as in China itself. Just as our musical scale is called ‘‘ ut, re, 
mi ”’ in Italy, and among ourselves “‘ c, d, e ”’, but is used and under- 
stood in precisely the same way, and just as the picture of a fish is 
called ‘‘ fish’? by us and “ poisson”’ by the French, but suggests 
the same idea, so the Japanese scholar or merchant pronounces 
Chinese characters quite differently from the Chinese, but they mean 
the same to him. Cultural influence, community of culture, and trade 
depend upon the ancient system of writing; so, too, do zsthetic 
values, subtleties of imagery and of the choice and order of the 
characters in poetry. The system is hard to learn, but even that was 
a merit in the eyes of its creators, the Chinese of the first civilization. 
It was to be reserved for the nobility, the cultured, the leaders of 
the people. Chinese civilization had an aristocratic bias, like that 
of the Spartans and of Pythagoras. Chinese writing is altogether in 
harmony with the great philosophy of the Chinese. As in Lao Tzu’s 
idea of the universe, all contradictions are contained in it and reduced 
to unity; the pictorial and phonetic significance of the characters 
combine in a single visual and yet intellectual survey of the universe 
in ideographs. When Buddhism conquered China, and Indian 
learning and Indian alphabetical and numerical characters were 
introduced together with Indian gods, even a religious movement 
supported by the masses and bent upon democracy and utilitarian 
propaganda had no choice but to leave Chinese writing as it was. 
All that we know of the learning of the Chinese in the Shang 
period is (if the bronze vessels, oracles, and bones attributed to that 
period are genuine) that the writing in use was in process of transition 
from the pictorial to the phonetic system, and that a science of 
divination had developed. Both these facts would be in keeping 
with the assumption that civilization had reached the Babylonian 
level. During the Chou period, as we have seen, the two philosopher 
prophets arose who stamped the character of Chinese civilization, 
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Lao Tzu about 600 B.c. and Confucius about 550 B.c., succeeding 
a number of nameless predecessors. They were followed by a series 
of other philosophers who may be compared with the Socratic school 
in Greece. Like them—in this connection I do not include Plato— 
they were wholly engrossed with practical philosophy, for which 
they provided a hasty theoretical basis, but did not elaborate it in 
systems. All varieties of ethical doctrine emerged, sharply opposed 
to one another—doctrines of sanctification and of charity, as well 
as those of crude egotism, and political compromises between the 
two extremes. It was not till the third century B.c. that systematic 
efforts were made to construct systems. The canon emerged from 
Taoist and other theories and from Confucian criticism and practical 
wisdom, and was completed about the second century a.p. It included 
natural philosophy expressed in numerical formulas, embodied in 
the I Ching, and a religion at once monotheistic and polytheistic in the 
[1 Chi, clothed as ancestral rites. But this theory of the universe 
was veiled in agnosticism in the spirit of Confucius. The most 
important part was the practical doctrine, of which the Lun Yu, 
the Analects of Confucius as preserved and transformed by his disciples, 
formed the core. The Books of Historical Documents, of Odes, and 
of Rites (Shu Ching, Shih Ching, and Li Chi) presented the great 
teaching of the Master in tangible form, as the history of past genera- 
tions and the songs and rites of antiquity, to the perceptions and 
feelings of the unthinking populace. Finally in the Commentary to 
the Annals of Lu that teaching was once again deduced from con- 
temporary history. In all these forms, whether as philosophy for 
‘‘ideal men” or as rites and moral precepts for the people, as 
ancestral history (together with documents and speeches) or as 
contemporary history, one and the same doctrine was taught: the 
revelation of Confucius. Therein the Chinese canon was just like 
the Jewish ; we may compare the Li Chi with the Law, the Shu Ching 
with the older historical books and the Annals of Lu with the later 
ones, the Shih Ching with the Psalms and the Lun Yu with the 
Prophets; such a comparison throws into relief the superior 
scientific achievement of the Chinese and the critical reflection which 
led them to reject useless theories and aim at producing documents, 
making virtuous conduct the goal as being alone pleasing to God. 
We see that this canon was very nearly a true scientific system, 
based upon strict science and appealing solely to reason, no longer 
to revelation ; it was more nearly so than the Vedic canon, even in 
the Vedanta philosophy ; for its rejection of theory was scientific 
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and included, as appears from the Lun Yi, the I Ching and the 
imperial religion, which was retained in practice as having stood the 
test of experience. 

Philosophy compounded with the older practice of medicine-men 
and agriculturalists, soothsayers and magicians, and from it separate 
sciences evolved in China even during the first racial mixture : books 
on politics and strategy by Kuan Tzu and Sun Tzu have been dated 
back by the Chinese to the time of Lao Tzu and Confucius. At the 
burning of the books in 218 B.c. the separate sciences which served 
a practical purpose were expressly spared. About that time China 
was in process of transition to the “* Alexandrian Age ”’; the separate 
sciences were coming to flower, including such abstract branches 
as mathematics and astronomy, grammar and history. And at the 
same time, just as among the Greeks, all the medley of divination 
and magic sciences, which had doubtless lost much influence owing to 
the spread of enlightenment, came to the fore once again. The 
astrology and magic of Shang and pre-classical Chou periods were 
scientifically studied with strong interest in their personal bearing 
and their value as systems. At the point when the empire was 
established anew men’s minds swung round from their scientific, 
political, and ethical bias to a preoccupation with religion and the 
personal clement, from philosophy to the irrational, and this change 
led to the dominance of Taoism; counterbalancing influences did 
not make themselves felt until the dangers involved in it had been 
displayed in social and religious revolutionary movements. 

In the second Chinese civilization learning did not advance much 
further. The Sung period gave birth to the first uniform philosophical 
system, theoretically based upon the J Ching, a system in which the 
Confucian canon was subjected to comment and elaborated with 
maturer logic. This same logical ability, together with fresh and 
individual observation of Nature, must have benefited the separate 
sciences from the T‘ang period onwards. But what was most 
important was that alien scholarly influences penetrated with the 
entry of Buddhism, and doubtless also with other intellectual 
movements once the great Chinese empire of the Han period had come 
in contact with the Seleucid and Roman empires ;_ these influences 
have left their mark upon Chinese mathematics and astronomy. 

At the origin of Chinese learning we have the monism of Lao Tzu, 
the union of all antitheses and all multiplicity in the One which is 
God and Nature, the law of thought, of Nature’s course, and of moral 
and political action, the law of the primeval emperors and of history, 
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the principle of all Being and Becoming. The Tao Te Ching is at 
once philosophy and religion, an undivided and indivisible profusion. 
The whole civilization of the Chinese continued to be based upon this 
monism and upon the corresponding agnosticism and ethical outlook 
of Confucius, halting somewhere between religion and philosophy. 
The Chinese did not attain to the fully fledged science of the Greeks. 
Nevertheless, a philosophy was the focal point of Chinese learning, 
and all the parts of a philosophical system were sketched out and more 
fully developed than in India. People sought and found a philoso- 
phical method. But all remained in trammels, as with Lao Tzu ; 
people were conscious of the contradiction and antithesis, and the 
consequence was a disruptive tendency ; but in the main the point 
of analysis was not reached. The whole did not develop organically 
and did not break loose from religion—i.e. it remained dogmatic. The 
parts remained separate where they were sufficiently elaborated to 
conflict ; thus metaphysics was repudiated by the protagonists of 
ethics and politics. Philosophy did not freely and gracefully liberate 
the perfect, separate sciences. 

The philosophical sciences remained dominant in the field of 
Chinese learning, that is metaphysics as moulded by Lao Tzu and 
the doctrine of right conduct—ethics and the theory of non-ethical 
values in one—as established by Confucius. They were further 
developed, and systems of natural philosophy and of the philosophy 
of history sprang from Lao Tzu’s teaching, whilst that of Confucius 
gave birth to a whole series of possible ethical and non-ethical views, 
some of which rested upon a philosophy of the soul (the goodness or 
badness of human nature). A philosophy of justice and politics also 
evolved ; but no true science of Nature, or jurisprudence, or politics 
arose ; we can, however, speak of a science of history side by side 
with a philosophy of history, but in no other field did the two appear. 

I have treated of the metaphysics and ethics of the Chinese in the 
chapter on philosophy and religion; here I must say something 
more concerning logic. Confucius and his disciples, and especially 
certain Sophists, occupied themselves with it as a theory of ‘‘ names ” 
and their “rectification” and order. When Confucius undertook 
to ‘rectify’ the names “child, prince’’, he meant that children 
should practise piety and princes paternal care. To Confucius 
what is and what ought to be, Nature and the ideal, were inseparable, 
and it was only in the field of ethics, not in the world of Nature, that 
the problem of the relation between notion and object, designation 
and thing designated, interested him. But the Sophists, whose 
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“names ”’ were only designations of natural objects, also failed to 
solve these questions. They barely touched upon the problems of 
the Greek Sophists, who asked what is justified by Nature and what by 
principles. Similarly, Chinese logic stopped short halfway in the 
development of dialectic method. The Analects of Confucius are 
merely the germs of discussions, little more than sayings of the Master, 
with one, or at most two, exchanges of question and answer. Chuang 
and Mencius do examine questions raised in lengthy discussions, and 
contradictory opinions are clearly grasped and supported. But we 
see the limitations of this dialectic in the length at which examples, 
always concrete, are cited in proof of simple facts (for instance, the 
relation between the great and the poor in the matter of power in 
Mencius), and in Chuang’s partiality for concrete illustration by means 
of scenes. When Chuang represents Confucius as being refuted by 
an old brigand or Mencius proves the goodness of human nature 
by refuting Kao Tzu’s theses one by one, we have at work before 
us literary and logical powers which, on a higher evolutionary plane, 
would have produced Platonic Dialogues, but they did not attain to 
Plato’s level. They missed the full scientific quality. There are 
long chains of inference in Chinese philosophy, but they lead by long 
and roundabout ways, and by steps which touch only externals, 
to simple truths, which often do not follow as corollaries from them 
at all. There are no clinching syllogisms, no mutually exclusive 
opposites, no sharply outlined definitions. Imagery and concepts 
are confused perpetually ; the relation between word and meaning 
is not elucidated. The Chinese never got beyond pre-Socratic Sophist 
exercises. Indeed they did not separate image, sound, and concept 
in their writing, but then in compensation we have the delight of 
not only listening to a poem but of seeing it at once with the eye and 
the intellect in the balanced order of the written characters and the 
separate pictographs, and so of enjoying special subtleties. 

The ideal of Confucius, the ‘‘ ideal man” or ” noble”? who loves 
wisdom and virtue and wills that they should reign upon earth, is an 
educational ideal and requires universal popular education in the 
service of morality and the State. Every man who had a vocation, 

1 The poems depicting a mood in which Li Tai Po’s device is adopted of 
ranging two or three little pictures side by side and then linking them together 
in the final line, are likewise logical exercises; in each picture, occupying one 
line, the noun, verb and adjective are in the same position ; and these similarities 
lead on to another and higher similarity or contrast. This art of epigram in 


images became a society amusement and corresponded more or less to the 
searialig of the Greeks, which was also a society amusement in Athens at certain 
pe : 
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thanks to his talents and good will, was to be able to rise to the ruling 
class and become an ‘‘ ideal man ”’ or “ noble ’’, one of those called 
upon to direct the State by their understanding and virtuous will ; 
and everybody else was to learn at least enough to be able to cleave 
with conviction to ancestral custom by following the example of 
“ideal men ’’. Thus a uniform system of education grew up in 
China, not maintained by the State, but desired and regulated by 
the State. Every man could become an official, and even a minister, 
by passing the State examinations. Without passing the requisite 
examinations. neither birth nor money could secure admission to the 
ranks of the officials. It is true that in the process of adapting the 
system to the masses it came about that a knowledge of the Con- 
fucian canon literature, knowledge which could be learnt by rote, 
dominated the examinations, and ‘ideal men” came to be mere 
* officials’. But Confucianism certainly went far to realize the ideal 
of a carriere ouverte advocated by Pythagoras and Plato, thanks to a 
kindred basis of principle. The science of pedagogy developed in 
China. The philosophy of Chu Hsi (1129-1200) includes a theory of 
education ; keeping a clear aim in view (the suppression of the pupil’s 
appetites, the enlargement of his knowledge, taking into considera- 
tion his power of comprehension and his tendency to fatigue, and the 
encouragement of virtue through example), Chu Hsi enumerated 
and discussed the faults of teacher and pupil. It is true that this part 
of this teaching remained embryonic and scholastic. 

The Chinese, like the Greeks, had an inventor of everything, 
who lived in the Golden Age, recorded with name and date; only 
their fabrication was much more obvious. What was logically first 
was always for them, being first, earliest in time. They traced 
their mathematics, like all the inventions and fruits of science, to an 
emperor of antiquity. In actual fact it was the work of the classical 
period (700-200 B.c.), and received its consummation in dialogue 
form about the second century B.c. Geometry was not, of course, 
developed to Greek perfection and Euclidian form, but it was 
divided into theories of the triangle, the quadrilateral, and the circle, 
and into a series of propositions of which the theorem of Pythagoras, 
proved by means of the quadrilateral, was probably the most 
important ; indeed that theorem appears to have been discovered 
independently everywhere at the stage of evolution which Pythagoras 
represents in its culmination. As regards the theory of the circle, 
the ratio between circumference and diameter was first fixed roughly 
at 8, but later was defined with much greater accuracy. Geometry 
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seems to have interested the Chinese for practical reasons, as the art 
of measuring land areas, and here they seem to have discovered 
everything independently, but in algebra Indian influence played a 
large part. The Buddhists, like the Christians (Jesuits) at a later 
date, brought other things besides a religion of salvation ; they intro- 
duced the scientific knowledge of their native land as a weapon of 
proselytism. As early as the third century a.p. there are obscure 
verses in which indeterminate equations are referred to as ‘‘ the great 
extension’. During the T‘ang period a Buddhist priest, I Hsing 
(died A.D. 717), covered the whole field of arithmetic with a view to 
scientific revision. But here, too, we see the logical superiority of 
the Chinese to the Indians, though only in small advances in system 
and substance. During the same period a new system of numeration 
arose beside the Chinese, which was a decimal system without 0, 
and written downwards ; this new system obviously came from India ; 
it was written horizontally, had 0, and the value of a figure depended 
upon its position. During the Sung and the early Mongol periods 
the theory of equations was perfected. 

But to the Chinese the chief value of mathematics lay in the fact 
that it could be used in the speculative survey of the universe. 
Quite in a Pythagorean spirit it was made to serve a system in which 
numbers exercised a determining influence ; use was made of the 
numbers 1, 2, 5 and 8, but also of 7, 9,10 and 12. These numerical 
speculations dominated the doctrine of the Yang and the Yin, 
as well as the five-number doctrine (5 elements, 5 planets, 5 senses, 
5 colours, 5 notes, 5 internal organs, 5 principal moral relations of 
human beings, etc.) and the I Ching (8 oracular symbols). 

Chinese astronomy began as the science of reckoning the calendar.! 
They never seem quite to have abandoned the practice of determining 
the beginning of the year by the heavens in favour of a purely 
numerical calculation of 865 days. The surplus quarter day could 
not, therefore, affect their calendrical calculations, the solar year 
remained correct, and there was no need to substitute the lunar 
year as a more accurate method of calculation. They did, however, 
study the astronomy of the moon and planets in their classical period, 
and, thanks to the high abilities proper to their evolutionary plane, 


1 The Chinese method of designating years is singularly free from the human 
element, and dominated by Nature ; they do not name their years after emperors, 
or according to the birth of Confucius, but after the ‘‘ ten annual branches ”’ 
and the “ twelve terrestrial branches ’’, the symbols of which are combined in 
pairs (from the time of Wang Mang onwards, a.p. 9): the same name does not 
recur for sixty years, and by then confusion is impossible, or at least of no 
importance. 
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they discovered that the exact solar year was 865} days, and that 
nineteen solar revolutions of 865} days each were equal to 285 lunar 
revolutions. As usual, they dated these calculations back to the days 
of the emperors of antiquity, but in actual fact they were made 
between 500 and 100 B.c., during which period people also learnt 
to foretell eclipses; the first notification of an eclipse that was 
observed, but not reckoned in advance, was in the year 775 B.c. 
In the Chou Li, which dates from the same period, the Office for the 
Observation of the Heavens is elaborately organized as one of the 
most important, so proud were people of their new astronomical 
knowledge and its influence upon the destiny of the empire. And 
stories are introduced in the Shu Ching of the Hi and Ho tribes 
who got drunk and omitted to calculate the date of a coming eclipse, 
and this in the year 2154 B.c. Astronomers were principally 
interested in astrology, besides calendrical calculations. With their 
great talent for system in the concrete and visual field, the Chinese 
scholars made the sky, and, of course, especially the zodiac, an 
image of the empire and the particular States, also of the imperial 
court ; herein they resembled, though they were inferior to, the Greek 
scholars (Ptolemy was an astronomer and an astrologer). 

In the field of natural philosophy, which emerged from Taoist 
metaphysics, especially under the leadership of Lieh Tzu, the main 
concepts of a science of physics arose, but it was a purely speculative 
science. All the processes of Nature were explained by means of 
two fundamental forces, the Yang and the Yin, the masculine, 
creative, bright and hot, hard and dry principle, and the feminine, 
receptive, dark and cold, soft and damp principle. The sun and carth, 
still clearly recognizable in these abstract, scientific polar antithesis, 
had been exalted to material forces in a materialist sense, as with the 
Ionian natural philosophers. The two forces are represented 
graphically as an unbroken (Yang) and a broken (Yin) line, combined 
with the even and uneven numbers. Just as the Yang and the Yin 
were only the outcome of a cleavage in the Tao, from which they 
emerged, as two from one, without losing their connection with it, 
so they combined to form elements, eight in number (heaven, earth, 
sca, mountains, fire, water, thunder, and wind) as in the J Ching, 
or five (wood, fire, earth, metal, and water). In the realm of natural 
philosophy people learned to conceive of the earth as floating in space, 
borne up by the air, with wind and cold beneath it, heat above it, 
air and water around it; in the Feng Shui doctrine the influence 
of wind and water is more accurately defined. But none of these 
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germs were scientifically developed ; they were used instead for the 
purposes of divination and the choice of days and places. The 
beginnings of a cosmogony emerging from Chaos in Lieh Tzu also 
remained undeveloped. Chinese geography, moreover, made a good 
start in freeing itself from the trammels of ancient myths (of the 
Kingdom of Night in the west and the Kingdom of Light in the east), 
and even from the idea of four seas and mountains, and did finally 
accomplish the task of describing and mapping the Chinese provinces 
well—and that was a preat achievement—but the measurements 
were only approximate. 

The Taoist search for an elixir of life and of gold involved the 
beginnings of chemistry. It, too, started from the doctrine of the 
One and the primal forces, and made speculative use of pharma- 
ceutical experience. Cinnabar was an important substance, as also 
the ginseng root. Associated with these researches was a science of 
magic which revived ancient religious ideas of gods and spirits, 
svstematized them scientifically, and maintained their vitality even 
in the teeth of occasional protests by the Confucians, who had 
invented a comparatively unsuperstitious primeval age. 

The anthropological sciences of psychology and _ physiology, 
anatomy and pathology, also remained within the realm of specula- 
tion. A beginning was made in distinguishing the ‘ spirit ’’, a soul 
akin to the divine and revered as divine in ancestors, from the 
‘shade’, an earthly, transitory, and uncanny type of soul, but 
there was no definite distinction between the spiritual and the bodily 
soul, as in Aristotle. On the other hand, the body was made to fit 
into the system of elements and forees: the Yang and Yin, the five 
elements, the good and evil influences of wind and water, explained 
life and death, all physiological and pathological processes, health and 
sickness. Even these theories did not attain perfect clarity, neither 
those which concerned the soul and the body nor the circulation of 
vital forees through the blood and air. The actual anatomical 
foundation was not very sure, though better than that of the Indians. 
In the fourth century 3.c., that is during the transition to the 
Alexandrian age of the first Chinese civilization, an cnlightened 
governor did indeed cause the bodies of forty beheaded criminals to 
be cut open and their internal organs drawn, but he went no further. 
What was discovered was used in a purely speculative manner as the 
basis of a theory of the five internal organs (the heart, lungs, kidneys, 
liver, and spleen) and of the system of ducts connecting them. 
Meanwhile the medical science of the same period developed an 
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empirical theory of the pulse and the “ five hues ” of the body and 
its excretions which at first showed hopeful signs of sober objectivity 
but was soon ruined by speculation. During the Ch‘in and Han 
periods (250 B.c.—A.D. 20) there was a general advance and spread of 
the sciences of divination and magic and this influenced all branches 
of medicine. Besides philosophical treatment with the elixir of 
life (the medium of unification) and with juices, there were magical 
methods of treatment which were never quite suppressed by 
rationalist tendencies, and both kinds were united in a combined 
system. 

To the list of natural sciences we must add theories of agriculture 
and arboriculture, cattle-breeding and silk-growing; these were 
developed and fostered during the golden age of science (400-200 B.c.) 
with great zeal and objectivity, and with a considerable foundation 
of experience. Shih Huang Ti expressly excepted them from the 
great judgment pronounced upon useless learning in 218 B.c. But 
even these sciences did not continue as pure rational empiricism, 
like their counterparts in Greece and Rome. Taoist speculation 
(the Feng Shui theory and others) seized upon them and dragged 
them into the realm of natural philosophy and spiritualism, and, in 
spite of the constant need that they should stand the test of practical 
experience, they were almost smothered in these attempts to force 
them within the four walls of a system. 

Amongst the humanities, history and politics were the most highly 
developed in China. The Chinese boast that they possess an unbroken 
historical tradition, supported by documentary proofs, covering a 
period of nearly five thousand years. In actual fact Chinese history, 
in so far as it is recorded in annals, begins about 800 B.c.; all that is 
earlier is merely sham tradition, myth, legend, a few historical 
names, and a great deal of ethico-political invention; in other 
words a philosophy of history dressed up in the guise of annals and 
historical documents. Even so there is an_ historical tradition 
covering 2,700 years which contains few gaps and records with a sober 
sense of reality all that seemed worth preservation to the Chinese 
Confucians. For Confucius (551-478 B.c.) was likewise the author of 
this scientific history in China, as he was of ethics and _ politics. 
History is still written in China in his spirit. It is quite possible 
that the oldest historical work that has been preserved, The Annals of 
Lu, really was written by him, that is, edited as a model of scholarly 
historical writing. If we set aside the legend of the documentary 
basis of the Shu Ching and the histories of the Shang and earlier 
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Chou emperors as a pious forgery, these Annals evince themselves 
as a considerable achievement of scholarship. The material at the 
disposal of Confucius consisted of annals and chronicles of the 
particular States, which were kept partly for the glory of the royal 
houses, partly for mere business purposes ; the former type contained 
genealogies, mythical stories of ancient days full of marvels, and a 
selection of such as were acceptable at court about more modern 
times ; the latter were carefully recorded in the matter of chronology, 
but they were dull, and merely jumbled together, without system, 
whatever had interest as being commercially useful or marvellous. 
The whole was fragmentary. Confucius simply cut out the period 
of antiquity, the myths and genealogies ; he began his book with the 
year 722 B.c. ; evidently he did not consider that the available sources 
for an earlier time were of any value. Of the existing Annals of Lu 
from 722-481 B.c. he further eliminated whatever seemed to him false 
or superstitious, set aside the purely commercial part, and possibly 
supplemented from other annals, taking whatever he thought of 
importance for his general purpose. In this way he obtained a 
brief list of authentic facts which concerned the empire as a whole and 
men’s moral and human relations. It was dry but true, complete and 
valuable from the point of view of his critical method and his reforms. 
In the matter of form the age set no very high standard ; his disciples’ 
admiration is proof that nothing better in form was to be found 
amongst contemporary annals. Ssu-ma Ch‘ien states quite plainly 
that, according to tradition, the achievement of Confucius consisted 
in this labour of critical elimination and selection. True, he believed 
—influenced by the legendary age of the Shu Ching—that this critical 
labour consisted in improvements of style, whilst in fact Confucius 
set to work like a Greek logographer and purified what he found in a 
spirit of humanity and rationalism. ** The duties of the king were made 
clear and the interests of humanity promoted ’’—such, according to 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, was the object of the selection and the basis of the 
work of scholarly elimination ; it was a moral and political aim. 
The Commentary illustrates this aim ; it appends to the brief statement 
in the Annals of Lu detailed stories representing the misdeeds of 
princes and ministers, their evil consequences for all, and also the 
struggle of men of noble mind for justice and the country’s welfare, 
all in the spirit of Confucius. Thus the history of his own age offered 
proof of the truth of his teaching ; living actions and speeches were 
used as examples of good and evil and their consequences, and the 
first history of the empire from 722 to 481 B.c. was written. The 
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work, therefore, could be included in the canon as a pattern of 
scholarship and morality and beauty of style for future historians. 

And it did in fact become the model for a school of history at once, 
though unhappily we can trace its influence only in Confucian litera- 
ture ; all the rest has been lost. The Annals of Lu and the principal 
commentary upon it were the source of two styles of historical 
writing which grew up in the age of philosophers and Sophists : 
there were naked annals of fact and more prolix history full of 
speeches and events, illustrative of moral and political principles. 
Both dealt not only with actual historical material, but also with the 
myths and legends of antiquity, and a philosophy of history was 
constructed in the form of annals and “ historical documents ”’. 
From the Bamboo Books, which were completed in 299 B.c., we 
can see that about this time the “history of the earliest times ” 
had been invented back to the Emperor Huang Ti (2704-2595 B.c.). 
It was probably about the same time that the “ historical documents ”’ 
in the Shu Ching, from the time of Yao (2857-2258) down to the 
beginning of genuine records at the opening of the seventh century, 
were invented. Counsels to the Warring States, which must have 
been written in the third century, treat of contemporary history and 
supplement the Commentary on the Annals of Lu down to the time of 
the union of the empire with moral and realistic stories of rulers and 
their advisers—with Mencius morals and political realism were 
one and inseparable. 

At a late date, when the Alexandrian age was nearing its close, 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien (145-after 90 B.c.), appeared in the reign of Wu Ti, 
the greatest ruler of the Han dynasty. In Ssu-ma Ch‘ien Chinese 
historical scholarship reached its culmination; like Herodotus, 
he endowed his people with their first national history, and like Livy 
he wrote in the revived empire that history which was designed to 
give concrete form to the spirit of revival and reform, the spirit 
of Confucius, to make it palpable to all by means of examples, to 
educate and consolidate the empire. Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s Htstorical 
Record (Shih Cht) is not a homogeneous work, like that of Herodotus 
or Livy’s History; the artistic and logical power necessary for 
complete mastery over so vast a subject was lacking ; and the spirit 
of Confucius’ Annals of Lu acted as a hampering influence. The 
Annals were still taken as a model, and were only greatly extended, 
both in subject and chronologically. The ‘“ fundamental section ” 
consists of annals of the empire, recording the principal events in 
Chinese history from the earliest times to the accession of the Han 
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dynasty, following the list of emperors chronologically. By means 
of genealogies the “ Annual Tables’ trace the branches growing 
from this main stem, and events are recounted synchronously instead 
of simply in succession. A third book of annals gives the history of 
the particular feudal States, following the several lists of their princes. 
Therewith the historian had covered his whole historical material 
in chronicle form, in so far as it was of political interest. But Ssu-ma 
Ch‘ien was not content with that. In the Eight Chapters he wrote 
on cultural history ; he recounted the history of Rites, Music, the 
Pitch Pipes, the Calendar, the Heavenly Bodies (Astrology), 
Sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, the Watercourses, and Trade. 
Finally comes the crown of the whole work: a collection of 
‘* Traditions concerning remarkable Persons and Things ’’, comprising 
six books of geographical and ethnographical facts and seventy books 
of the lives of princes, politicians, thinkers, and writers. This last 
and longest part of the work (the whole comprises 1380 books) contains 
the moral and human didactic material which the Commentary had 
provided for the Annals of Lu in a modern and more personal form. 
Here we find the model petitions, speeches, and letters of great 
statesmen which rivalled the Shu Ching, but here also an account of 
the great intellectual achievements of thinkers and writers of. which 
a civilized empire was justly proud. The whole work is an encyclo- 
peedia of useful knowledge in historical form. If we seek to determine 
its place in the evolutionary ladder, we realize at once that it is not 
quite equal to the greatest achievements of the Greeks, for instance 
Thucydides ; it lacks the requisite character and depth of practical 
insight. It is among the Greek logographers, perhaps in Hecatzeus 
of Miletus, that we shall find Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s closest of kin; among 
them we find the same dominating rationalist and critical and ethical 
interest, the same delight in scholarly annals and in geographical and 
cultural subjects. But Ssu-ma Ch‘ien lived in an age when a civiliza- 
tion was near its end, an “ Alexandrian’’ age, which took an 
exaggerated interest in the personal, the precise, and the encyclo- 
pedic; therefore he was a biographer, a strict annalist, and an 
encyclopsedist. Herodotus is superior to him in his ability to present 
a great world event as a single whole ; but Ssu-ma Ch‘ien is complete 
and accurate as an annalist. Herodotus is more vivid as a historian 
of civilization, Ssu-ma Ch‘ien more scholarly in the arrangement 
of his material, inspired by a stern objectivity ; with his gallery of 
great and famous men he approaches to Plutarch’s mighty work. 
He is not the equal of Plutarch ; his characters are somewhat rigid 
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and are rather examples of statesmanlike, humane, and virtuous 
thought and action, such as would be pleasing to Confucius, than 
living individuals; they are ideal portraits viewed in the light 
of a certain philosophic pessimism. But it is just that which brings 
him close to another great man, Livy, whose aim it was to educate 
heroes by means of historical ideal characters. Ssu-ma Ch‘ien stands 
between Hecatzus and Herodotus, on the one hand, and Livy and 
and Plutarch on the other, that is, among the great figures of classical 
antiquity. His work is grandly planned and grandly executed, 
though soberly and in a spirit of severity even towards his own 
trend of thought. 

Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s work was and remained the foundation and model 
for all Chinese historians. It is true that in the early T‘ang period 
the Buddhist pilgrim Hstian Tsang (a.p. 602-664) interspersed 
Buddhist legends and historical notes on his journey to India 
(629-645) with certain ethnographical descriptions based upon his 
own observation which are, perhaps, more vivid than Ssu-ma 
Ch‘ien’s chapters on cultural history. It is true, likewise, that in the 
Sung period Ssu-ma Kuang (a.D. 1019-1086) wrote a companion 
work to the Shih Chi, the Mirror of History in which, at the close of 
the second civilization, he set out to present the history of China 
from a.D. 403 to 959, and to cover the whole course of events in a 
single, uniform, unbroken stream. But the representatives of China’s 
second civilization did not succeed 1n making any real advance 
bevond Ssu-ma Ch‘ien. 

All the great Chinese works on politics, as well as on rhetoric, 
are contained in historical or philosophical literature. The Shu Ching 
and the Commentary on the Annals of Lu, the Counsels to the Warring 
States, and Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s biographies of statesmen are, together 
with the Discourses of Confucius and Mencius, text-books of politics 
and rhetoric. All that we know of the Sophists and practical 
politicians who stood for and carried out the most ruthless policies 
in pursuit of power and the accomplishment of their own aims in 
the fourth and third centuries has come to us through those who 
opposed them on moral grounds. The Chou Li gives an ideal picture 
of the rational State (fourth to second centuries B.c.). 

There is a book on The Art of War ascribed to General Sun Wu, 
a contemporary of Confucius (about 500 B.c.). It appears to me to 
be the work of a later period, as also the book on the direction of 
the State ascribed to Kuan Tzu (before 600). The logical treatment 
under headings, ‘‘ Instruction, Heaven, Earth, The General, and 
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Discipline ’’ is not suggestive of an old blade, and stronger stress is 
laid upon humane consideration for non-combatants than is absolutely 
necessary ; on the other hand, the general counsels on the subject 
of strategy obviously embody the fruit of practical experience. 
Possibly the book underwent revision in a philosophic spirit in order 
to preserve it as a useful, though anti-pacifist, manual for times of 
imperial need. 

Philosophy supplied jurisprudence with principles governing 
the natural relation between the prince and his people, between 
parents and children, and so on; the result was a philosophy of 
justice which must in the course of time have influenced legislation. 
It is recorded that in the sixth century statesmen in various places 
set to work on the construction of legal codes. Does the ancient 
fragment of legislation in the Shu Ching date from this period ? 
In the fourth century B.c. the Sophist innovators who demanded 
modern written codes found themselves face to face with a school 
which insisted upon the literal application of the ancient laws. Clearly 
Sophism had given rise to an art of legal interpretation and mis- 
construction which aspired to become a recognized branch of learning. 
The great Han emperors did, indeed, revise the laws. Wen T1 is said 
to have established the purely individual responsibility of criminals 
and mitigated corporal punishments. The Chinese had sufficient 
logical ability to construct and arrange great collections of laws, 
but they lacked the power to develop a science of jurisprudence 
in the Roman sense. Neither the Confucian point of view, which 
laid stress upon natural humanity and virtue, nor the Buddhist, 
which tended to make men flee from the world and turned their 
minds towards salvation, favoured the development of a science of 
jurisprudence commanding general respect. Faced with the ideal of 
a primitive Golden Age, or with that of illumination, it could only be 
regarded as a makeshift. 

The main achievement of the Chinese in the field of philology 
could not be grammatical. Where each word is monosyllabic and 
written by a single character, and each stands isolated and uninflected 
beside the rest, no study of roots and no theory of inflection can 
grow up, as in India, nor a theory of the parts of the sentence and 
the methods of predication, as in Greece. In practice the Chinese 
evolved laws governing the position of the words: the word that is 
used as the subject precedes that which is used as the predicate ; 
& word used as an active verb precedes that which stands for the 
object, and a word used for the purpose of definition precedes that 
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which it defines. There are in addition a number of little auxiliary 
words which make the construction clearer. But although people 
adhered strictly to these simple rules, the outcome is often ambiguous, 
and in any particular case it is not always plain whether a word is 
meant substantivally or verbally, transitively or intransitively, 
adjectivally or adverbially. Language here acted to some extent 
as a check on progress—though in compensation it offered oppor- 
tunity for skilfully constructed parallels in poetry—but to some extent 
it was a case of powers insufficient to solve the problem. In a like 
position the Greeks would have managed to attain clarity. The 
Chinese achieved great things in the production of dictionaries of 
written characters and words (including dialects) and the collection 
of ancient inscriptions and other literary curiosities. From the 
second civilization onwards the art of writing commentaries on ancient 
works and collecting anthologies was widely practised ; but even here 
Chinese scholarship failed to attain supremacy: the commentaries 
were scholastic, and the editions uncritical, in spite of a display of 
criticism, and slavishly dominated by ancient authorities. In their 
philology the Chinese displayed the zeal and pride of the 
Alexandrians, but not their powers. 


PLASTIC AND PicToRIAL ART 


The oldest monuments of plastic art are, according to Chinese 
tradition and according to the inscriptions which they themselves 
bear, the bronze sacrificial vessels, honorific gifts of the emperors, 
which are said to date from the Shang period and the first half of the 
Chou period. At the first glance it seems most natural to accept the 
dates which these vessels bear; we should then have before us a 
uniform and almost unbroken development of decorative art from 
the Shang period right on into the Han period, and also, within limits, 
the development of writing on these bronzes which bears the direct 
stamp of probability. But on closer examination I cannot suppress 
certain doubts which tell against this “‘ natural’? chronology. There 
is no other example in the history of civilization for such a uniform 
development lasting over a thousand years (1700-700 B.c. and later), 
without interruption, even when the country suffered invasion by 
barbarians, for such the Chou were. On the other hand it fits 
admirably into the later Chinese legend of their uniform culture 
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since the days of Huang Ti. The people who between the fifth and 
third centuries B.c. transformed mythology and legend so ruthlessly 
into “history ”’, until nothing was left but their own ideology, 
were of course perfectly capable of pressing the great bronze art of 
their own time into the service of that ideology, attributing its work 
to the newly created primitive Golden Age, and making inscriptions 
upon the vessels to fit a scheme of the development of writing (it 
was a very simple one), and so providing tangible proof of the simple 
grandeur of their ancestors’ religion and State organization (in 
accordance with the Shu Ching) and of the living reality of the Shang 
and Chou emperors of whom hardly anything remained but lists 
of names. There were plenty of people to buy these ‘‘ monuments 
of antiquity ” and pay a high price for them; for they proved the 
great age of the noble families and their claim to feudal power at a 
time when the empire was falling into decay. Perhaps that is the 
explanation of the unique combination of sacrificial vessel and 
honorific gift. It seems to me quite possible that these bronze vessels 
all belong to the first prime of the first Chinese civilization, and there- 
fore that those which are ascribed to the Shang period and the early 
Chou period should really be dated in the fifth, fourth, and third 
eenturies B.c., the period which produced the Shu Ching and the 
Shang and Chou annals. In that case we know of the Shang period 
hardly more than of the civilization of the pre-Aryan Indians, also 
of a high level; but artists must have made use of its surviving 
system of writing and specch. 

The quality of the ornamentation on the bronze vessels accords 
well with this hypothesis, for it has developed from a style of 
decoration that was geometrical and in bands, and that points to 
the realm of solar civilizations. <A civilization on the Babylonian 
or Egyptian level, such as the Shang period must have possessed, 
could hardly produce anything so primitive in its maturity. But in 
the solar civilizations of the Bronze Age (from 2000 to 700 B.c.) we 
find everywhere the beginnings of such ornamentation. The Chou 
made their appearance in China about 1400-1200 B.c., coming from 
the west, in an epoch, therefore, when Bronze Age solar peoples— 
pre-Indo-Germans (Shardina, Etruscans, Philistines, and Acheans) 
and Indo-Germans (Perso-Aryans and Indo-Aryans and Dorians)— 
were everywhere surging into civilized countries and conquering 
them. It is very natural to suppose that they brought this style of 
decoration with them from the realm of solar civilizations and then, 
when they themselves attained cultural maturity, developed it 
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further on the vessels with their own original powers. We have seen 
how these peoples from a Bronze Age solar civilization often brought 
with them gods of light and war of a relatively high type, though 
still somewhat shadowy—frequently, like the Aryans, a Trinity. 
It would now seem that we can produce examples of the decorative 
art of this phase of evolution dating from the Chou period, and on 
the other hand we should be justified in inferring that the Chou, too, 
brought a Trinity with them, perhaps Yao, Shun, and Yi. I have 
already said that these gods were worshipped on mountains and 
that the dead were laid to rest in burial mounds. 

The Chou religion, doubtless assimilated to an unknown Shang 
religion, prevailed till on into the seventh century B.c., when a 
new, monotheistic-monist trend of religious thought set in, the 
Chinese classic religion; the Chou religion survived on into the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c., when the new faith of the classics 
swept it and its memories away in a spirit of enlightened piety. 
From the Bronze Age solar religion there sprang a scientific, natural, 
and moral worship of Heaven and ancestors which supplanted stone 
circles by observations of the heavens with improved metal instru- 
ments and the natural mountain-tops by artificial steps and terraces, 
but all still in the open air. The burial mounds survived, but they 
were embellished with superior decoration of which we have certain 
examples dating from the later Han period (stone slabs with pictures). 
The ancient custom by which vassals voluntarily followed their prince 
into the grave survived down to the reign of Shih Huang Ti (died 
210 B.c.), a relic of the fervent faith in resurrection which gave rise 
to cremation in the north about 1200 B.c.; but Shih Huang Ti’s 
vassals died for their own honour. 

The solar religion of the Bronze Age did not do much to inspire 
plastic art. The philosophical religion which supplanted and trans- 
formed it was monotheistic-monist, aiming at oneness, purity, 
intellectuality, and morality. Like all monotheistic-monist religions, 
it acted as a check on the development of the plastic and pictorial 
arts. It created sanctuaries but no temples; it swept away the 
fetishes of the old religion and taught a non-idolatrous worship of 
Nature, and the adoration of ancestors and spirits before written 
tablets. It must have been borne onwards on the wings of a passion 
for the pure worship of God in Nature and in the home (family). 
The people were on a high enough plane not to fear the temptation 
of idolatry in every image of a human being or animal, as did the 
Jews, but for centuries they were fully occupied with moral and 
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natural reforms, scorned everything else, and suppressed severely 
whatever might turn men away from goodness. 

Only in the sacrificial vessels could the new religion provide 
fruitful soil for the plastic arts. The bronze vessels of the classical 
Chou period, which can hardly have attained their finished form 
earlier than 500 B.c. but were being moulded in classic shape between 
400 and 200 B.c., were the plastic medium through which both the 
spirit of Confucius and his disciples and of Lao Tzu found their purest 
expression. These vessels are characterized by a marvellous grandeur 
and simplicity of form, a wealth of diversity which is yet almost 
always harmonious in each individual vessel. The Chinese did 
not succeed in producing the complete poise of a few absolutely 
perfect single shapes attained by the Greek vases about 500 B.c. ; 
but that is counterbalanced by the greater wealth of variety and by 
some entrancing marvels in the forms of the vases. The ornamenta- 
tion, too, was highly developed, in spite of its primitive, geometrical, 
and band-like character which, indeed, must have appeared highly 
estimable to the Nature monotheists anddevotees of written symbolism 
of the period, just because it was so unplastic and lent itself to intel- 
lectual interpretation. In the finest examples the ornamentation 
was confined to a few well-chosen parts, where there was structural 
justification for its presence (the neck, the base, the narrowest 
point, or the point of fruitful branching), and thus laid stress on the 
delicacy of the structure and form. Where it covered the whole 
surface, it showed richness governed by simplicity and order. The 
vases with decoration which secms quite primitive—circles, meander 
lines, double spirals, flowers, eyes, and other solar symbols—can 
often be recognized as of late date by the delicate balance of their 
shape and ornamentation. There seems to be no end to the wealth 
of the decorative lines and designs. The moulded animals’ heads ! 
which we often find on handles and points where rings are attached 
prove that the “ primitive ’’ ornamentation with geometrical patterns 
and fabulous creatures was intentionally retained because it was 


1 These are proof that people had the ability to draw and carve natural 
animals. None the less, they adhered to the conventional and fabulous, thanks 
to an understanding amongst artists which we also find in the art of the Persian 
and Spanish Arabs, and which suggests the idea of a prohibition of imagery 
in divine worship. So, too, the elaborate fabulous creatures of later Chinese art 
have been judged as symbolism; such were the sun-dragon and sun-bird, 
the unicorn and others. The dragon, a composite of five animals, retained its 
character as a beneficent creature only in China, perhaps because people remem- 
bered its origin as the solar gryphon, or perhaps enlightened thought subjected 
it to a change and turned it from the chief enemy of God into God himself, as 
the One who is All in a thousand images and contradictions. 
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understood as having symbolic meaning, and was esteemed as 
belonging to antiquity. The style of decoration, its simplification, 
and the way it is used, is likewise a clear indication of kinship with 
the Greeks; but here, too, the Chinese did not evolve a canon of 
beauty in line, determining what parts of the vessels were structurally 
suited for decoration. They started on the road leading thither, 
but did not follow it to the end. 

The sacrificial vessels of the classic period (500-200 B.c.), which 
were attributed to the Shang and Chou periods, had the same 
significance for the first Chinese civilization as the vases for the 
first Greek civilization ; it was the great art in which memories of the 
solar religion were rendered fruitful in the spirit of a higher civilization 
and religion. The spirit of Homer and the Cyclic poets was other 
than that of Lao Tzu and Confucius ; it called into existence a wealth 
of human figures and scenes, whilst in China human and animal 
figures were eschewed on religious principle and value was attached 
only to symbolic and archaic designs, geometrical patterns and those 
constructed with fabulous creatures. But alike the Greck vases and 
the Chinese bronzes were dominated by the same aspiration after 
clear and simple form and decoration, after organic structure, which 
in Greece led to the goal of a few canon forms but stopped short 
halfway in China. 

The Great Wall may perhaps have been designed as well as built 
in the reign of Shih Huang Ti (250-210 B.c.); it was a vast under- 
taking covering an immense distance ; built for a utilitarian purpose, 
it impresses us by its grandeur, its simplicity, and its homogeneous 
beauty, with its vaulted gates and mighty square towers, and the 
ease with which it surmounts the difficulties inherent in the he of the 
land. Shih Huang Ti likewise built himself the first palace that was 
regarded as a world wonder and has been described in poetry, like 
the later palaces of the great Han emperors. In the “ Alexandrian ” 
cra China was technically (from the engineer’s point of view) and 
artistically ripe for the construction of great edifices. Though 
thcre were no stone temples to be built, yet men could construct 
terraces and stairways of stone, they could level the peaks of moun- 
tains for religious purposes and raise artificial hillocks, or could 
build royal residences. People did not live in stone houses ; even 
for rulers the small, wooden houses had always been customary and 
were warm or cool according to the varying climate. There were 
numbers of them together on the terraces of the royal residence, 
a multitude uniformly grouped according to a great plan round an 
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axis running from north to south (just as in the universe there is 
multiplicity in the One), and scattered about great gardens and 
parks with lakes and pools. Even at that time the royal city was 
doubtless surrounded by a wall, and there would assuredly be gates 
and towers for purposes of protection and decoration. 

The Chinese palace dwelling, which later developed into the 
temple hall, originated in the ancient dwelling-house of the princes, 
a hall resting upon wooden pillars. It stood upon a stone base 
approached by several steps, with a wide facade facing as nearly as 
possible south. Strong and intentional stress was laid upon the wooden 
structure of the building, and the parts which bore weight, filled 
vacant space, or served decorative purposes, were clearly indicated. 
There were the strong pillars upon which the roof rested, the walls 
which bore no weight but were merely to close the building in, thick 
and heavy on the north, west, and east, thin and light on the south, 
and finally the rails and lattices of the inner walls and verandahs, 
only intended for purposes of decoration. With its curiously curved, 
single or double tiled roof the Chinese palace and temple is a homo- 
geneous, wholly consistent, and perfectly constructed architectural 
achievement, like the Greek temple. Everything is clear and logical, 
alike the whole and the parts are suitable for their purpose, in 
harmony with the character of the country, with the Tao and the 
inhabitants’ sense of beauty ; it is simply and vet subtly variable. 
The technical and artistic problem was not equal to that which 
confronted the human mind in the Greek stone temple, but for 
that very reason it could be solved equally perfectly with lesser 
logical and artistic powers. The Chinese palace dwelling, with its 
manifold and stately decoration, and the Chinese garden house 
with its lightness and dainty grace, represent a supreme practical and 
esthetic achievement, like the Greek temple. 

In the second civilization the Buddhist movement added a third 
architectural type to these two, the pagoda tower, which seems to 
have developed from designs for the stupa, having a number of 
storeys. In this first bell-tower, too, the Chinese genius completely 
assimilated a foreign innovation and produced a complete and 
harmonious edifice, perfect in every part, which rose aloft as lovely 
and stately as the palace in its broad extent and suited the landscape 
as well, at one with the religious speculations centring in the Tao and 
With the winds and waters, an esthetic part of a natural scene. 
The Tang and Sung periods, with their sense of landscape, learned the 
art of laying out a stretch of country with great tombs and triumphal 
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gates, statues of animals and heroes bordering the avenues, and 
mausoleums ; of planning temple and palace grounds with a number 
of buildings, squares, and pools in extensive parks ; and of leading 
the eye and men’s speculative thoughts far afield and then back 
to the central point of the whole design; they displayed their 
skill even in small things, in discovering the best place for a pleasure 
house by the forest or the water, or for a view over river and mist, 
waters and winds, from the peak of a rock or mountain. The three 
principal types of edifice were regarded as successfully completed 
and were no longer altered or enlarged, but were used for more 
individual purposes and in a wider expanse. It was by such means 
that this art could gain a wider scope and greater delicacy without 
sacrificing the perfection that it had attained within a small compass. 

Great architecture reached its prime in China in the Han period. 
As men’s minds turned towards Taoism, towards the variegated 
world of ancient, banished gods and heroes, and towards Nature 
regarded as a romantic world of emotion, their powers were liberated 
for the service of the other plastic and pictorial arts. Natural 
ornamentation suddenly appeared ; tendrils of vine with lcaves and 
grapes, flowering plants, four-footed animals and birds made their 
appearance upon metal vessels, bowls, and mirrors instead of geo- 
metrical lines and fabulous creatures; they were presented from 
every imaginable aspect, mobile and lifelike, and occasionally there 
were even human figures. It has been suggested that Greek influence 
was at work. It seems to me that all that had happened was the 
removal of an obstacle to free artistic activity presented by the 
severe monotheistic religion of the classics ; when that was gone all 
the powers of perception of an evolutionary plane a little lower than 
the Greeks were released. Perhaps development was assisted by one 
external circumstance : people were beginning to paint on silk and, 
after a.p. 100, on paper, which had recently been invented. 

We possess a number of reliefs (lithoglyphs) of the second century 
A.D. taken from burial chambers in Shantung, which illustrate what 
was being produced at that period in the provinces by a fettered, 
archaic art, the only kind tolerated by funeral customs. These 
rchefs break up all the events depicted and present them in strips, 
one above the other (just as Ssu-ma Ch‘ien breaks up history) ; some 
of them are severe in style and confined to side views and a few full- 
face figures ; in others there are half-profiles of human heads and 
full-face views of horses. In all the action is presented either in a 
background of landscape, amidst trees and hills, or in houses stripped 
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of the front wall and open to show the interior. There are ceremonial 
receptions and sacrifices, hunting and battle scenes, potters and 
cooks at work, but also mythological scenes with sea animals and 
sea spirits, and historical scenes, like the meeting of Confucius and 
Lao Tzu. The artists show equally great powers of clear and 
conscious design, presenting everything that has to be told, and of 
depicting human and animal figures in a severe style moving freely 
and naturally ; horses are sketched in outline in every kind of action, 
somctimes in most vigorous movement, correctly and true to life. 
Clearly the draughtsmanship corresponding to these lithoglyphs 
would be able to master every aspect of every movement of individual 
creatures, if it were free to work unfettered by the tomb and the 
stone medium. 

During the succeeding centuries Indian art penetrated into China 
together with Buddhism. Indian influence introduced cave temples, 
images in the round of the Buddha and the Bodhisattas, and scenes 
from the lives of the saints in relief and paint. The Chinese evolved 
the pagoda tower from the stupa ; they endowed the boneless Indian 
figures with well-defined anatomical proportions and firm move- 
ments. In the sphere of sculpture in the round they produced in the 
T'ang period (a.p. 618-906) vast figures of world guardians, and 
dainty little figures for tombs, instinct with the liveliest mobility. 
In the realm of painting they completely assimilated the foreign 
saints. But the most fruitful field of their labours was not the lives 
of the saints, but landscape painting. 

During the Tang period Chinese plastic art attained full independ- 
ence and mastery. To the redeemer types, especially the Buddhist 
divine man descending to carth, which had already been brought 
to perfection, they added new and vital figures, full-blooded and 
vigorous, inspired by the new sense of vitality and the fresh powers 
of observation of the rising second civilization. The Bodhisatta 
Avalokitesvara evolved into a supreme female divinity, the gracious 
hearer of all prayers. The type of a beautiful, kindly, and majestic 
woman which the painters made of her and plastic artists perfected, 
was something very close to the noble repose and harmonious poise 
of the Greeks. In the figures of heavenly Lords and guardians of the 
world the artists succeeded in depicting complete mobility of mind 
and body ; these defenders of the work of the Buddha display tense 
Vigour, ready for action, and mighty outbursts of anger. The facial 
movement is doubtless exaggerated but nevertheless very impressive, 
and the bodily movements are poised, however stormy and violent. 

u12 
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Indian gods also move violently, but all the time they remain 
stationary and do not reach any goal, whilst the Chinese gods not 
only threaten and move violently, they leap up and strike. What we 
have here is plastic art in the round with its problems fully solved, 
still fettered by religious considerations and mature archaism, yet 
just about to shake itself free. But for this art beauty and move- 
ment never presented themselves as problems; the artists caught 
each movement, but they did not study its laws in the 
nude. Sculptures of miniature figures also displayed full mastery of 
form and movement in man and animals, producing a counterpart of 
Tanagra also in dainty elegance and variety of subject. Coquettish 
ladies, female musicians and dancing girls, vassal warriors, wrestlers, 
and other attendants followed the dead lord to his grave. All kinds 
of animal shapes, natural and lifelike, moving freely and rhythmically 
or in repose, are mastered with ease. During the revolutionary 
period (A.D. 800-900) religious art suffered petrifaction, and 
Buddhism tended to return to Indian forms and distortions. Then, 
in the Sung period, China’s own religious life revived, but its trend 
was all towards oneness with Nature and therefore only incidentally 
benefited plastic art, especially in the sphere of religion ; it tended, 
for instance, to produce greater delicacy in facial movements and the 
delineation of the features which yet, for all their natural character, 
retained a certain impersonal quality. 

The great art of the T‘ang and Sung periods was not sculpture 
but painting. We have external evidence of that mercly in the fact 
that the names of painters, like those of poets, have been handed 
down. Whilst the sculptures remained nameless craftsmen, the 
painters were gentlemen, acceptable in society hke Li T‘ai Po. It 
was part of the education of those who belonged to socicty to paint 
and write poetry. Indeed, there was an imperial painter, Hui Tsung 
(A.D. 1101-1126) who founded an academy of calligraphy and paint- 
ing. To the Chinese the arts of writing and painting were inseparable. 
The same individual and yet somewhat conventional moods expressed 
themselves in poems whose skilfully ordered ideas made their appeal 
also to the eye, and in pictures wherein the greatest artists expressly 
avoided colour and aspired to a pure black and white style. To us 
the most impressive achievement of Chinese painting is the landscape 
expressive of a mood, which made its first appearance in the world 
about a.p. 1000; the Greeks doubtless approached near to it, but it 
was not their creation. 

Even in the lithoglyphs of the late Han period the figures were 
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placed in a kind of landscape; trees, hills, houses, and bridges 
appeared amongst the people and animals. It seems that the same 
treatment of landscape was customary in painting. Wang Wei 
(A.D. 699-759) was the great master who deliberately turned his 
attention to “ the relation of objects ’’, that is to say he established a 
definite connection of trees, houses, persons, and animals in front of a 
mountain or river and the sky. He was exactly contemporary with 
Li T*ai Po and studied the several component parts of a landscape 
throughout the seasons with precisely the fresh observation of Nature 
which is characteristic of the poet ; he painted and taught others to 
paint trees in rain, in the wind, and in snow. He created all the 
pre-requisites of landscape painting with a strong subjective element, 
and laid down the conventions governing its perspective and the 
relation between objects and moods. And he knew what he had 
accomplished, for he wrote a manual of landscape painting. He was 
the originator of a school which depicted whole districts (e.g. the 
middle reaches of the Hwang-ho) accurately and in all their beauty, 
using long rolls and working topographically in black and white, in 
strips parallel to the lower edge. We cannot positively ascribe to 
Wang Wei any genuine subjective pictures, corresponding, for 
instance, to Li T‘ai Po’s poem on the Tang-yang Lake, although he 
clearly felt the poetry of the seasons and the moods inspired by 
particular trees. Painting had still to create the elements of a first 
‘‘art of impression and expression ’’; it developed later than lyric 
poetry. 

It was in the second prime of the second Chinese civilization that 
the time was ripe for the subjective picture. The Chinese world had 
passed through another revolutionary period, the bold joe de vivre 
of the T‘ang period with its background of melancholy lay far behind 
in the past, and order had been restored at home and abroad in the 
empire, but people had not confidence in its permanence, no delight 
in political labours. The tendency to withdraw from the everyday 
world of action assumed new, Buddhist and Taoist, religious forms. 
The holy forest hermits of ancient days were now joined by sages who 
retreated into the solitude of Nature in full possession of all the 
advantages of culture. It was, in fact, the most cultured who 
followed this impulse. Active prefects in the service of the State, 
learned men, not only rhapsodized with friends in a forest retreat 
but loved to lose themselves utterly in Nature on moonlight nights, 
to revel in views over mountain and lake or in boating on the river by 
night, in reality and its imitation, in poems and paintings. Painters 
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now mastered the technique of portraying a three dimensional 
distance. Kuo-hsi (before 1100) contrasted rocky foregrounds with 
the mountains and rocks of the distance; mists served a useful 
purpose in concealing the intervening parts, for it was the moods of 
evening and night that these adorers of Nature loved best. People 
looked to them for peace and romantic allurements, recreation and 
enjoyment for the intensified consciousness of personality which 
revelled in the contrast between warm life and death, the sense of 
home and the awfulness of night. It was about a.p. 1200, at the end 
of the reign of the Sung dynasty, that the two masters in black and 
white appeared, Mu Hsi and Liang K‘uei, who consummated this 
subjective art. They abandoned the painting of long rolls and 
presented single scenes with simple themes, compositions complete 
in themselves with a central perspective which, taken from above, is 
quite unmathematically uniform. There are mottoes accompanying 
these landscapes reminiscent of poems, and it was a favourite device 
to interpret them by means of a poem. Mu Hsi calls one of his 
principal pictures ‘‘ Evening Bells from a distant Temple ”’, in which 
mountain peaks, tree-tops, and simple roofs rise out of masses of mist. 
Another picture depicts the homecoming of sailing boats in a stormy, 
misty twilight. Besides the wide, misty landscapes with rocks and 
valleys, lakes and rivers, shimmering moonlight and twilight, inspired 
by adoration of Nature in her grandeur, there are little landscape 
miniatures representing a group of animals or people in forest or 
meadow, but especially single trees, animals, or boughs; these are 
instinct with whole-hearted worship of Nature in miniature. Mu Hsi 
painted monkeys in the forest and a hen with chickens and puppies, 
a wild goose by the water’s edge, or a group of lotus leaves, with the 
samc loving care and the same delicate and light, suggestive brush ; 
but he was also famed as a painter of dragons and tigers. Liang K‘uci 
was particularly fond of painting people, as well as landscapes and 
animal pictures of the kind just described ; he shows us fat, laughing 
pricsts and wise, lean forest hermits, the poet Li T‘ai Po, pot-bellied, 
witty, and merry, and the poet couple, Kanzan and Ittoku. He 
sketched types of human character with the same subjective power 
as his animal portraits, all in a few strokes. 

The painting of the T‘ang and Sung periods, like their lyric 
poctry, considerably outstripped the classical civilization of Lao Tzu 
and Confucius. But though it was more personal and vivid, it yet 
remained within the bounds set by those two great men for the 
Chinese genius. Lao Tzu’s adoration of divine Nature and Confucius’ 
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worship of Heaven and Earth were transmuted in the songs and 
pictures of the second civilization into absorption in Nature and 
emotional religion; they assumed a personal character; whilst 
the somewhat featureless emotional power of the imagery in the 
Shih Ching and the bold vigour and aptness of the similes used by 
Mencius survive in the merits and defects of the landscapes of the 
Sung period. Lao Tzu’s monism was instinct with ardour for God 
and Oneness, and yet pulsing with the concrete and vivid Many, but 
for all its richness it lacked the scientific consummation of Greek 
monism which would have been essential if it were to have sufficient 
analytical force to fructify science and art. If we compare a simile in 
Homer with one in the Shih Ching or Mencius, it strikes us at once 
that Homer sees more fully and exhaustively, and every simile in the 
Ilhad is expanded to an independent picture. About 500 B.c. the 
Greeks had reached a phase in the development of their plastic art and 
painting at which it was akin to Chinese art, and helps us to under- 
stand it ; sculpture was dominated by a mature archaism and painters 
had completely mastered the technique of lifelike reproduction of 
every movement, every type of human being and animal. The 
emotional force of a new kind of lyric poetry, full of personal and 
contradictory impulses, gave birth to tragedy ; but here a stronger 
analytical and scientifically exhaustive force drove men to perfect 
plastic art, which awaited its consummation. In painting it left the 
human figure as the central theme and solved the problems of express- 
ing the inner soul, of the single group, and of the complete portrait— 
the Chinese succeeded in painting very lifelike character types, but 
not real portraits. Landscape, too, was attempted, and the aim was 
to execute it with the same consummate scicntific thoroughness as 
human portraiture ; that aim was not attained, but the outcome was 
a preat art of scenic and interior decoration at grips with the problems 
of perspective which, however, the artists failed to solve scientifically. 
There were extensive pictures from the Odyssey and intimate pictures 
of animals, but they always remained an inferior branch of art. Just 
because the Chinese approach to the objective world was not so 
thorough and all-embracing, so closely and so widely perceptive, 
they achieved greater and more lasting results in this field; the 
breadth of Lao Tzu’s love of Nature and its strength even in small 
things persisted and inspired their subjective art. Their very in- 
adequacy in the scientific field here proved their strength, for they 
confined themselves to what was within their power and made a 
virtue of their inadequate perspective and imperfect observation by 
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concentrating on misty landscapes and delicately conventionalized 
pictures of single objects ; and in so doing they produced something 
that was perfect in its own kind and beyond the reach of the Greeks. 


SUMMARY 


In her greatest thinkers China rose to a completely monistic and 
ethical philosophy of life; thereby she surpassed the Indians and, 
of all the civilizations of antiquity with the single exception of Rome, 
she approached nearest to the Greeks. Chinese, like Greek, civilization 
ended in monotheism embellished with polytheistic features. Like 
that of the Jews, Persians, and Indians, it was the creation of great 
prophets, not poets hke Homer; but these prophets may be called 
philosophers just as truly as the founders of religions. The outcome of 
their labours was, therefore, a number of sacred books which did, 
indeed, constitute a canon, as with the Jews, Persians, and Indians, 
but it was a scientific canon, though not a complete scientific system 
like those of Plato and Aristotle in Greece. The constitution of the 
Chinese was an enlightened, but paternal and religious, absolutism. 
controlling a bureaucracy chosen from the ranks of the people by 
means of schools and examinations and intended to represent an 
intellectual and spiritual aristocracy. The dominant class was that 
of the educated bourgeoisie. In poetry the epics which once existed 
are lost, and the drama was untragic, historical, and bourgeois, and 
developed very late. Lyric poetry was the dominant literary form, 
and the only other type that could flourish beside it and enjoy equal 
esteem was the essay, which treated didactically and pleasantly of 
philosophical, ssthetic, and lyrical subjects. Every scholar was 
expected to be master of both forms of literary art. Fables and 
proverbs were no longer regarded as serious literature, the parable 
was tolerated, and epigrammatic phrases were popular in philosophy. 
Chinese learning included metaphysics and an ethical theory which 
was simultaneously a theory of non-ethical values, but it was at a 
late date (1200) that the two were united in a single system, although 
Lao Tzu’s teaching systematically embraced ethics and_ politics. 
Logic produced a form of Sophism, but failed to evolve a perfect 
theory of definition and inference. Of the separate sciences it was 
those with a practical bearing that flourished in particular, as with 
the Romans: history, politics, rhetoric (the Shu Ching), and the 
theory of agriculture and cconomics, and a scientifically worked out 
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art of divination. The plastic and pictorial arts partially escaped 
from religious trammels, but were not insensible to religious feeling. 
In architecture a few perfectly formed types emerged (the hall and 
tower), whilst sculptures attained to complete mastery of human 
and animal forms and movements, and painting to character types 
and subjective pictures which revealed the profoundest emotional 
harmony with Nature in landscape and delineations of single persons, 
animals, and plants. But the Chinese did not attain to a canon of 
eternal beauty in sculpture or to fully individual portraiture and 
perspective in painting. 
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in early history of Athens, 809 54. : 


Solon’s reforms, 401; the Optimates, of 
Roman pel ag 588; of India, 1" 
the Rig-V 
Mbisiocbanes, of at heme tig ae 507 
Aristophanes, Greek comic 


585 oq. 
Aristotle: of Stagira, rts " philosopher. 
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475 sq., 480; the Constitution of the 
Greek States, 294; theory of the State, 
408; scientific system of, 495 sq.; 
educational theory, 500; physiology, 
505 sq.; see also under Philosophy, 
Logic, etc. 

Aristoxenus, Greek music, 549 sq. 

Arithmetic: Egypt, 85 sq.; Babylonia, 
169 sq.; Archimedes, 502 sq.; Roman 
education, 6386; Indian, 765; Chinese 
857; see also Number 

Arjuna, in the Mahabharata, 735 sq. 

Ark: as tribal fetish of Israelites, 230, 231 
sq., 285; capture by Philistines from 
Israel, 228 ; recovery, 255. 

Ark (of the Covenant): of the Israelites, 
226, 233; creation of Jeroboam I, 231 ; 
at time of the Exile, 261 

Armour, of Homeric Age, 371 

Army: in Egypt, 48; the Macedonian 
phalanx, 383; of Thebes under 
Epaminondas, 882 ; of Athenian citizens 
under Solon, 401 sq.; of early Roman 
Republic, 596; Roman, reforms of 
Marius, 589; under Augustus, 601; 
under Constantine, 605 

Arrow heads, of Neolithic Age, 20 

Arsacids, dynasty of, 323 

Art: in the Paleolithic Age, 7 sq.; Egypt, 
50 sq.; Assyria and Babylonia, 127, 
138 sq.; Minoan in Crete, 205 sq., 213 ; 
Persia, 356 sq. ; Greek, 550 sq. ; Roman, 
666 sq.; Indian, 771 8q.; Chinese, 
866 sq. 

Artaxerxes, King of Persia, 822 

Artaxerxes I, of Sassanid dynasty of Persia, 
324 

Artemidorus, on Dreams, 638 

Artemis: in Greek pantheon, 418; temple 
at Ephesus, 560 

Artemisium, naval battle of, 379 

Arteshir, see Artaxerxes 

Aryabhata, Indian mathematician 
astronomer, 765 sq. 7 

Aryans: in migrations of the Bronze Age 
to Persia, 317 sq.; religious ideas of, 
831; migration to India, 681 sq 
as name of the three Hindu Castes, 605 _ 
religion of, brought to India, 700 sq. ; 
sce also Indo-Germans 

Asanga, Buddhist teaching, 726 

Asceticism: Essenes, 241, 271; of 
pone 716 sq.; of Brahmanism, 

Asclepiades, Greek epigrammatic and lyric 
poet, 

Ashdod, the ark of Israel at, 281 

Ashorah, in Temple of Jerusalem, 255 

Ashur, God of Assyria, 187 

Ashur-bani-pal, King of Assyria, 128 

Ashur-nasi-pal: King of Assyria, 127; 
statue of, 141 

Asia Minor: early migrations to, 38, 122 ; 
migration of pre-Indo-Germans and 
Indo-Germans, 365; Ionian city states, 
878; Roman power, 888, 587 

Asidrans: Jewish sect of the ‘ pious”, 
250, 271; see also Phariaces 

Asoka: kingdom of, in India, 686; and 


and 
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Buddhism, 697, 724; writing, inscrip- 
tions, 759; Indian architecture and 
sculpture, 772 sq., 777 sq. 

Aspasia, 881 

Assyria : Khammurabi’s Empire, 124; in- 
dependence from Babylon, 125; rise to 
power of, 127; rule in Babylonia, 137 ; 
architecture and sculpture of, 141; 
pictorial art, 145; Palestine, 238 sq. ; 
captivity of Israel, 236; Cimmerian 
invasions, 237 ; conquest of the Medes, 


318 
Astrology: Babylonian astronomy, 174; 
Ptolemy of Alexandria, 638; Indian, 


766; Chinese, 858 

Astronomy: Neolithic sun worship, 27; 
the Egyptian Calendar, 82 sq. ; 
Babylonia, 129, 172, 202; Jewish 
neglect of, 225, 305; Greek, of Anaxi- 
mander, 490; Greek philosophy, 503 
sq.; Roman, 631; Roman education, 
636 ; Indian, 765 sq.; Chinese, 853 sq., 
857 sq. 

Astyages, King of Media, 319 


Asvaghosha, ‘ Life of the Buddha,”’ 687, 
726 
Asvina: the “‘ Twin Brothers’, of Aryan 


mythology, 318; India, 681 

Atarissiya, identified with Atreus, 365 

Aten, monotheistic worship of, 106 

Athaliah, 235 

Athena: Pisistratus’ temple of, at Athens, 
377; as Pallas, 418 sq.; development 
of cult, 433, 445; early temple of, on 
Acropolis at Athens, 559 ; the Parthenon 
at Athens, 561 sq.; temple at Tegea, 
562; sculpture of early temple at 
Athens, 566; Phidias’ statues of, at 
Athens, 569; see also Minerva 

Athenrum, founded by Hadrian at Athens, 
637 

Athenians, legendary descent from Ion, 368 

Athens: destruction by Xerxes, 322; list 
of Archons begins, 363 ; Ionian descent, 
868; Solon and Pisistratus, 376 sq. ; 
rivalry with Sparta, 377; helps Tonia 
against Persia, 377; the Persian War, 
877 sq.; the * Long Walls”’, 381; the 
Empire of Pericles, 381 sq. ; capture and 
fall in Peloponnesian War, 382; Philip 
of Macedon, 384 sq.; intellectual 
centre after Macedonian conquest, 387 ; 
constitution of, 399 sq.; reforms of 
Cleisthenes, 403 ; constitution of 
Pericles, 404; fall of her Empire, 405 ; 
Neolithic sanctuary on the Acropolis, 
417; Pallas Athena Goddess of, 446 sq. ; 
early art and trade in pottery, 553 ; 
early temple of Athena, 559 ; rebuilding 
after the Persian invasion, 560 sq. ; 
close of the School of Philosophy by 
Justinian, 630 

Atman, Yajnavalkhyia’s doctrine, 706 5q., 


708 sq. 
Atomic theory: of Leucippus and 
Anaxagoras, 463, 490; Democritus’ 


development of, 481, 488; Parmenides, 
493; in Lucretius, 645 sq. 
Atonement, Babylonian doctrine of, 201 
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Atossa, queen of Darius of Persia, 321 

Atrakhasis, in Gilgamesh Epic, 162, 182 

Atreus: “ Atarissiya ” of Hittite archives, 
365 sq.; House of, and Trojan War, 
890 sq. 

Atrium, in Roman domestic architecture, 
668 

Attalus, dynasty at Pergamum, 3887 

Attila, the Huns, 595 

Augustan Age: of Latin literature, 617 sq. ; 
Livy, 633 

Augustine: Bishop of Hippo, 629 ; 
chean doctrines of, 344 

Augustus: Roman Emperor, 591 8q., 601; 
ideals of the Roman State and morality, 
618; and Virgil, 648 sq.; in neid, 
650; Horace, 652; and Architecture 
of Rome, 669 

Aurelian, Roman Emperor, 593 

Aurignacian Race, civilization of, 7 sq. 

Aurochs (Ure-ox), 10, 21, 23 

Autobiography, Augustine’s 
629 

Avebury, 31 

Avesta. see Zend-Avesta 

Axe: in Neolithic Age, 20 ; 
Axe 

Azilian Period, sun-worship, 14 sq. 


Mani- 


Confessions, 


sce also Double- 


Baalbec, Temple at, 671 

Baal-Berith, 233 

Babbar, see Shamash. 

Babil, see Babylon 

Babylon (city) : succeeds Nippur as Capital, 
121; centre of Khammurabi'’s Empire, 
124; fortifications of Nebuchadnezzar 
HI, 130 ; captured by Cyrus, 130, 238 ; 
Babylonia, 119-202 ; early bronze cast- 
ing in, 37; writing invented, 38 ; Egypt, 
43; influence of, on Egypt, 43, 106 ; 
formation of general, abstract notions, 
69; the captivity of Judah, 237; 
conquest by Cyrus, 238; influence of 
religion of, on Judaism, 239, 255; 
Marduk as God and King, 246 ; alliance 
with the Medes, 319; theory of the 
Universe, 422 sq. 

Bacchus (Jacchus), 440 

Bacchylides, choric songs of, 523 sq. 

Bagpipe, in Babylonia, 168 

Balkans, migrations from the North, 365 

Baltic, centre of Neolithic culture, 31 

Banking, in Babylonia, 135; at Athens after 
Peloponnesian War, 406 

Baptism, Paul's doctrine of, 279 

* Barbarian,” possible origin of name, 33 

Barbarians, Invasion of the Roman Empire, 
595 

Basil of Cusarca, 628 sq. 

Basilica : Roman — architecture, 
Christian Church architecture, 671 

Bassae, Temple of, built by Ictinus, 562 

Baths, Roman architecture, 669, 671 

Becoming: in metaphysics of Heraclitus, 
457; see also Being 

Bedouins, of the early migrations, 220 sq. 

Bee-hive tomb, see Cupola tomb 

Rehistun inscription, 320, 321 

Being: doctrine of, in Persian metaphysics, 


608 ; 
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851; in me da a ay of Parmenides, 
Heraclitus, ras, 455 8q., 
496 sq.; Indian metaphysics, 708 sq. ; 
Taoist philosophy, 810 sq. 

Belles Lettres, see Literature 

Bell tower, Chinese architecture, 871 

Belshazzar, of Babylon, 130 

Benedict of Mursia, founds Abbey of Monte 
Cassino, 680 

Benjamin, tribe of, 234 

Berosus, history, 386 

Bethel, seat of the tribe of Jacob-el, 238 

Bharaba, Aryan kingdom in India, 688 

Bhartribari, Indian lyric poet, 747, 769 

Bhavabhuti, Indian drama of, 754 

Bible : The Old Testament, the “‘ Scriptures ”’ 
of the Jews, 225 sq. ; Jewish historical 
philosophy in, 283 sq.; the Septuagint, 
240; Canon of the O.T. completed, 249 ; 
work of the Jews in Captivity, 266 ; 
interpretation by the Scribes, 268 ; 
Jewish education, 318 

Bibliography, founded by Callimachus, 507 

Bimbisara, King of Magadha, and the 
Buddha, 718 

Biography, Plutarch, 510 

Biology, of Aristotle, $76 sq., 499 

Bion, Greck satirist and philosopher, 591 

Bishop, in administrative system of 
Constantine, 605 

Black Sea, Greek colonization, 374 

Boat, dug out of Neolithic Age, 18 sq. 

Boaz, the pillar of the Temple, 256 

Bodhisattas, Buddhism, 726 

Body, contrasted with spirit 
metaphysics, 351 

Boethius, philosopher and scholar, 6380 

Bone, use of for implements, 8 

Book of the Dead, see Dead, Book of the 

Botany: in ancient Egypt, 01; Greek, of 

Theophrastus, 499 ; Roman borrowing, 631 

Boule, see Council 

Bow, invented by Aurignacian man, 15 

Brahma, the Brahman deity, 728 

Brahmagupta, Indian mathematician, 765 

Brahman, abstract meaning of term, 705 

Brahmanism and Buddhism : 688, 698, 728 sq., 
727; Indian architecture, 722 sq. 

Brahmans: the priestly caste, of India, 
692, 705 sq.; teachers of learning, 757 

Brazen Sea, symbolism, 255 

Brazen serpent, sce Nehushtan 

Bridge of Apollodorus, over the Danube, 669 

Britain: conquest of, by Rome, 592;  in- 
vasion by Angles and Saxons, 505 

Bronze: Neolithic races, 38; invention of, 
37; in Early Babylonia, 128; Greck 
sculpture in relief, 566; Lysippus’ work 
in, 572; Roman sculpture, 672 ; Aryans 
and India, 681 ; Chinese art in, 866 84. 

Bronze Age: Monuments in England and 
Brittany, ne migrations into Persia 
and Asia, 830 sq.; in China, 805 

Brygus, Greek vase painting, 555 

Buddha, (Siddartha-Gotama), life and 
teaching, 685, 717 aq. ; Sabina GS-4; 
images and symbols of, 773 sq. ;_ pictorial 
representation, 777 sq. 

Buddhism : rise of, 696 sq. ; Asoka's reign, 


in Persian 
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686; popular form, after Scythian 
invasion, 687 ; Yajnavalkhyia, as fore- 
runner, 707 sq.; Kapila and Natapatta, 
711 sq. ; life of the Buddha and teaching, 
717 sq.; and Brahmanism, 723 sq. ; 
Asoka, 724 sq.; the popular religion 
of the masses, 725 sq.; Brahman re- 
action, 727 sq.; penetrates China, 
792 sq., 829 sq.; replaces Taoism, 
802 sq.; Chinese architecture and art, 
871 sq.; Indian literature, 740 sq. ; 
learning and science, 757 sq.; Indian 
architecture, 778 sq.; sculpture and 
pictorial art, 777 sq.; see also 
Brahmanism 

Bull: as symbol of the Sun God, 14, 24; 
as symbol of Min at Coptos, 39, 94; 
in Babylonian religion, 120, 186; sign 
of Zodiac, 178; in Cretan religion, 210 
sq., 212; Mithraism, 344; see also Sun 

Burgundians, invasion of, 595 

Burial: in the Palwolithic Age, 11 sq.; in 
Neolithic Age, 17 sq.; Egyptian Kings, 
51; Egyptian religion of death, 108 sq. ; 
in Babylonia, 196; the Minoan cupola 
tomb, 206 sq., 213; Parsee custom, 342 ; 
introduction of cremation, 415 sq. ; 
Etruscan customs, 5818q. ; see Cremation 
and Dead 

Burial Mound: Babylonian, 189; Buddhist 
stupa, 778; see also Cupola-tomb, Pyra- 
mid, Tomb, and Dolmen 

Busts, Roman art of portraiture, 672 

Byzantines (Romans), 580 sq.; Classical 
scholarship of Alexandria, 638; archi- 
tecture, 672 

Byzantium (Constantinople), Capital of 
Roman Empire, 388, 504; ecclesiastical 
rivalry with Rome, 504; University, 640 


Cesar: conquest of Gaul and first Trium- 
virate, 590 8sq.; and the Roman 
monarchy, 600; Calendar, 682; as 
historian, 632; Forum at Rome, 669 

Calendar: solar myth in Neolithic Age, 26, 
27; astronomical calculations in ancient 
Egypt, 41, $2 sq.; Babylonian, 170 sq. ; 
the Jewish, 805; Greek, 486 8q.; 
Ceesar’s reform, 590, 632; Chinese, 857 

Callicrates, Greek architect, 561 

Callimachus : Greek lyric poet of Alexandria, 
887, 540 sq.; Catullus’ debt to, 646 

Callimachus, of Cyrene, founder of biblio- 
graphy, 507 

Callimus, of Ephesus, lyric poet, 873, 521 

Cambyses, Persian conquests of, 319 

Campania: Etruscan settlement, 581; 
Samnite migration, 582; Roman con- 
quest of, 586 

Canon, of the O.T. completed, 249 

Canticles, see Song of Songs, 

Caphtor, Jewish name of Crete, 208 

Capitalism : in Babylonia, 186; the Jewish 
Decalogue, 267; at Athens, 405 8q. ; 
in Roman Empire, 587; the reforms of 
the Gracchi at Rome, 600 

Capito, M. Ateius, Roman jurist, 684 

Capitol, Sanctuary of Jupiter on, at Rome, 607 

Captivity: of Israel by Assyria, 280; of 
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Judah by Babylon, 2387; Babylonian, 
framing of the Torah, 248 
Capua, Roman capture, 586 
Caracalla, Roman _ citizenship universal, 
592, 602 


Caricature, in Egyptian art, 63 

Carnae, stone circle at, 31 

Carrae, Parthian defeat of Rome, 323, 590 

Carthage: as Phoenician trading station, 
874 ; rivalry with the Etruscans, 375 sq.; 
defeat of, by the Sicilian Greeks at 
Himera, 380, 584; defeat in Sicily by 
Agathocles, 386; sea power and the 
Etruscans, 5883; the Punic Wars with 
Rome, 586 sq. ; captured by Scipio, 587 

Caspian Sea, Centre of migrations to India, 
681 

Cassiodorus, Benedictine scholar, 630 

Castes: India, in time of Chandragupta, 
686; origin of system in relation to 
Buddhism, 690 sq., 697 sq. 

Catania, Colony of Corinth, 375, 583 

Cato, M. Porcius : religious and anti-Hellenic 
views of, 599, 610 sq.; education, 
635 sq. 

Cattle-breeding : in Neolithic Age, 17, 19, 
32; and sun worship, 23 sq. 

Catullus: Latin lyric poct, 646 sq.; Epi- 
cureanism, 616 

Causality, law of, discovered by Babylonia, 
169 sq., 175 

Caves: as dwellings of Aurignacian man, 
7; pictorial art in, 12; Neolithic 
dwellings, 17; Cretan worship in, 209 

Cave Temple, Buddhist in India, 774 

Celsus, Juventius, Roman jurist, 635 

Censor: of early Roman Republic, 596 ; 
M. Porcius Cato as, 612 

Centaurs, of Greek mythology, 419 

Ceramics, see Pottery 

Cereals in Neolithic Age, 17 

Cheronea, victory of Macedon over the 
Greeks, 384 

Chalcidice, colonization by Chalcis, 375 

Chaleis: in EKuboea, colonies of, 
under Athenian influence, 377 

Chaldwans ;: in Babylonia, 126, 129; migra- 
tion into Palestine, 228 

Chandragupta: kingdom of, at Patna, 
685 sq.; and the Brahmans, 696 sq. 

Chaos, in Babylonian mythology, 157, 188 

Charaka, Indian physician, 763 

Chariot : of war, 50, 126, 317; in Homeric 
age of Greece, 3871 

Chariton, Romances of, 663 

Charms: in Egyptian burial rites, 109 ; 
see also Amulet 

Chelles, flint implements, 5 

Chemistry: in Babylonia, 178; Jewish, 
806; Roman borrowing, 631; Chinese, 
859 

Cheops (Khufu), 41 

Ch'in, native state of the first Chinese 
Emperor, 790 

China: civilization, 785-879 ; 
687, 725 

Chivalry, see Knighthood 

Choric song, Greek literature and music, 
522 sq., 646 sq. 
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Buddhism, 
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Chosroes, King of Persia, 824 

Chou: dynasty in China, 788 sq.; Chinese 
art, 866 sq.; the Bronze Age in China, 
805 

Chou Li, the ideal constitution of China, 
796 sq. 

Chou Tun-i, Chinese philosopher, 798, 880 

Christ : doctrine of, 278; see also Messianic 
movement 

Christianity : beginnings of, 241 sq. ; menace 
of Manichrism, 844; Mithraism as 
rival of, 346; philosophy of Greece, 
412; Platonic myths, 472 ; and Roman 
Empire, 592 sq.; Constantine the 
the Great, 605 ; popular appeal of, 608 ; 
Epictetus, 624; as world religion, 625 
sq.; early Christian scholarship, 638 
sq.; literature, 663 sq.; church music, 
664; painting, 675; the Nestorians in 
China, 794 

Christmas, solar myth, 26 

Chronology, the Olympiads of Polybius, 509 

Chryselephantine, gold and ivory statues of 
Phidias, 568 sq. 

Chrysippus, Stoic disciple of Zeno, 482 

Chrysostem, John, 629 

Chuang Tzu, Chinese philosopher, 822 sq. ; 
855 

Chu Hsi, Chinese philosopher, 793, 830 

Church : the Christian, development of, 608 ; 
architecture, of early Christian, 671 ; see 
also Christianity 

Church, Fathers of the, 624 sq. 

Church History, Euschius, 639 

Church Music, early Christian, 664 sq. 

Ch‘i Yuan, Chinese poet, 838 sq. 

Cicero: consulship, 589; rise to power, 
599; Greek philosophy, 616 sq.; 
education, 636 

Cimbri, defeat of, by Marius, 589 

Cimmerians, and Assyria, 128, 237, 318 

Cimon: Greek general, battle of the 
Eurymedon, 380; of Salamis in Cyprus, 
381; Confederacy of Delos, 405 

Cimon, of Cleon#, Greek painter, 5738 

Circumcision, spread of custom from Egypt, 
266, 366 

Circus, Etruscan origin, 582 

Cithara, Greek music, 543 sq. 

Citizen: ancient Egypt, 50; in Babylonia, 
133 ; in the Jewish state, 243 ; of Sparta, 
398 ; carly Roman Republic, 597 sq. 

Citizenship : of Rome, extended to all Italians, 
600; by Caracalla to whole empire, 
592, 602 

City State: of Greece, 373; Athens, 408; 

ideal of, in Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 

408 ; Rome and beginning of her Empire, 

585 ay. 

Law: of Scaevola, 634; see also 

Jurisprudence and Law 

Civil War: of Caesar and Pompey, 500; 
Julius Cusar's history of, 632 

Class, see Social Classes 

Classics: Alexandrian school 
scholarship, 507, 6388; 
literature, 792 sq. 

Cleanthes, Greek Stoic philosopher and poet, 
482, 541 


Civil 


of critical 
Chinese 
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Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, 874 

Cleisthenes, Athenian statesman, democratic 
constitution, 877, 408 

Clement, of Alexandria, Father of the Church, 
626 

Cleon, Athenian politician, 882, 404 

Cleonides, Greek musical scale, 546 

Clepsydra, Babylonian invention, 172 

Cnossus: Minoan civilization, 208 sq.; 
architecture, 205 sq. 

Coats of arms, in Babylonia, 148 

Cobad, King of Persia, 824, 829 

Cochin-China, Buddhism, 725 

Code, of Law, see Khammurabi and Justinian 

Cognition, Greek philosophy 498 

Coinage, of Persia, under Darius, 826 

Colonization: the Greek city state and, 
3874 sq.; by Athens under Pisistratus, 
877: in Homeric Age, 3983; of the 
Grecks in Italy and Sicily, 583; early 
Roman in Italy, 585 

Colony, see Colonization 

Colosseum, Vespasian’s 
Rome, 669 

Colossus, Roman sculpture, 672 

Colour, in Greek painting, 574 

Column: Egyptian’ architecture, 53; 
Assyrian architecture, 141; Minoan 
architecture, 206; as religious symbol 
in Minoan art, 210; Persian § archi- 
tecture, 357; Greek architecture, 557 
sq.; in Roman architecture, 669; of 
Trajan and sculpture of, 674; see also 
Pillar 

Comedy: in Homeric poems, 488, 516; 
in cult of Dionysus, 440; the Greek epic 
of Margites, 522; Greck drama, 524 5q., 
585; Menander, 538 sq.; Latin, of 
Plautus, 642 sq.; of Terence, 644 

Comitia, Roman Republican assemblies, 596 

Commandments, the Ten, see Decalogue 

Commerce, see Trade 

Communion, see Eucharist 

Concept: the Platonic 
Parmenides, 496 

Concerts, introduced to 
Alexandria, 663 

Confucianism, 702 sq., 816 sq.; and early 
historical records, 795; spread of, 803 
ny. ; philosophy, 804 sq.; learning and 
science, 852 sq.; see also Confucius 

Confucius: Chinese philosopher, 816° sq. ; 
Chinese History, 785, 860; native of 
Shantung, 789; the Han period, 791 ; 
early Chinese History, 795; the ideal 
constitution, the Chou Li, 796 sq.; 
as philosopher, 804 9q.; learning and 
science, 852 sq.; and Chinese art, 
876 aq. 

Consonanta, in Hebrew, 801; vowels added 
by Greeks, 466 

Constantine the Great: Roman Emperor, 
848; the Empire and the Christian 
Church, 594, 605 

Constantinople, sce Byzantium 

Constitution: of Athens, of Solon, 876; 
of the Greek city state, 889 #q.; of 
Sparta, 894 sq.; of Athens, 890 8q.: 
Aristotle's collection, 478, 501; Roman, 


amphitheatre at 


“Idea, 473; 


Rome from 
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584, 596 sq.; the Chou Li of China, 
796 sq.; see also State 

Consul, of Early Roman Republic, 584, 
596 sq. 

Cooking, in Neolithic Age, 21 

Copper, earliest working of, 87 

Coptos: capital of pre-Egyptian Empire, 
89; Min worship, 96 

Core, the mysteries of Demeter, 418, 444 

Corinth: Greek city state, 873; colonies 
of, 875; the Peloponnesian War, 3881 ; 
destruction by Rome, 888, 587 ; temple 
of Apollo, 559 

Corinthian, Greek architectural style, 562 

Corsica: naval defeat of the Greeks by 
Carthage and the Etruscans, 583 ; 
Roman occupation, 587 

Cosmogony: of ancient Egypt, 99 sq. ; 
Greek philosophy, 501; of Lieh Tsu, 
821; see also Universe 

Cosmology : of the early Greek philosophers, 
449 sq.; see also Universe 

Council (Boule), of Athens, 408; 
Senate 

Coup de poing, flint implement, 5 

Covenant, between Yahu and Israel, 263 

Cow: Egyptian Hathor, 40; Babylonian 
goddess symbol, 186 

Crassus: first Triumvirate, 589 ; 
and death at Carrae, 823, 590 

Creation: Egyptian theory of, 99 = sq.; 
Babylonian mythology 

Cremation, and Dorian Hercules myth, 415; 
introduced to Italy by Latin races, 582 ; 
Aryans and India, 681; see also Burial 

Crete: Civilization of, 208-20; invention 
of writing, 38; Kerethi, mercenaries of 
David, 2382 ; Dorian invasion, 363, 368 ; 
Achieans at Mycenw, 865 sq. ; Pelasgians 
and Philistines, 867; birthplace of Zeus, 
419; Minos (Min) worship spread by, 
416 

Critias, Greek sophist, 407 

Criticism, the Library at Alexandria, 507 

Cro-Magnon Man, 7 sq. 

Cronos, in Cretan ragaholoays 211 

Cross: symbol in Crete, 212; 
symbol, 279 

Croton, Greek colony, 588 

Ctesibius: of Alexandria, Greek physicist, 
hg the organ, as musical instrument, 


see also 


defeat 


as solar 


Ctesiphon, capital of Shapur II, 324 

Cumae, colony of Chalcis in Italy, 875, 583 ; 
influence in Latium, 584; alliance with 
the Latins, 610 

Cuneiform: as international diplomatic 
script, 92, 126; used for Sumerian and 
Semitic, 149; adopted by the Medes 
and Persians, 850 

arta Psyche, in Apuleius’ Golden Ass, 

Cupola tombs: of Minoan age, 204 sq. ; 
in Crete, 206, 218; Achmran kings in 
Orchomenus and Mycenm, 365 

Cyaxeres, king of Media, 319 

Cylon, tyranny at Athens, 400 


Cyprian, of Carthage, Father of the Church, 


887 


Cyprus, Achzan invasion of, 465 sq. 

Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, 874 

Cyrene: Greek colony of Thera in Africa, 
375; Hieron’s victory over the 
Etruscans, 380 

Cyropedia, of Xenophon, 354 

Cyrus : conquest of Media and Babylon, 130 ; 
release of the Jews from captivity, 238 ; 
Persian conquests of, 319 ; tomb of, 358 

Cyrus, the Younger, Xenophon’s expedition 
to aid, 382 


Dacia, Roman province, 592 

Damascus : rise to importance, 229 ; capture 
by Assyria, 236 

Damayanti, Indian epic, 737 sq. 

Damon, Greek music, 549 

Danaoi : Invasion of the South 
Mediterranean, 203; identified with the 
Ionians, 369 

Dancing, as ritual in Paleolithic age, 12 

Daniel, Romance of, in Hebrew literature, 288 

Dante, and Virgil, 651 sq. 

Danube, as Roman frontier, 591 

Daphnis and Chloe, Longus’ romance, 662 

Darius: Persian Empire under, 325 sq. ; 
Zoroastrian religion, 320; Scythian 
expedition, 877; invasion of Greece, 
378 sq. 

David: Philistine and Cretan bodyguard, 
219; rise to power, 229; worship of 
Yahu at Jerusalem, 231; the royal 
house of Judah, 232; kingdom and 
dynasty of, 234, 244; brings the ark to 
Jerusalem, 254 sq.; solar myth and 
legend of, 255 ; Hebrew poetry, 282 

Day, Babylonian subdivision of, 171 

Dead: cult of, in Neolithic Age, 29; 
Babylonian attitude to, 196; cult of, 
in Crete, 212 sq.; cremation, 415 sq. ; 
in Greek religion, 433; Etruscan cult, 
581; see also Ancestor worship, Burial 
and Resurrection 

Dead, Book of the, 93, 109 

Death : in Gilgamesh Epic, 164; in Homeric 
poems, 427; and the resurrection in the 
mysteries of Demeter, 444; Hindu 
teaching, 691 sq., 707 sq. 

Decalogue, Jewish Law, 266 

Deccan, as centre of Hinduism, 689 

Decimals: in Egyptian mathematics, 85 ; 
Babylonian change, 169 sq.; in Crete, 
209 ; Greek system, 486 

Decius, persecutor of the Christians, 603 

Deduction, formal logic of Aristotle, 497 

Definition, in logic, 469 

Deioces, Median dynasty, 318 


Deity, see God 

Delos: cult of Apollo, 442 ; confederacy of, 
380 sq., 405 

Delphi: amphictyony of, 372; sanctuary 


at, 876; the oracle and the Persian War, 
378; the Gauls seize, 387; religious 
and popular ideals of, 400; cult of 
Dionysus at, 441 ; cult of Apollo, 442 sq.; 
temple of Apollo, 560 

Delta: Egypt, 41, 45; Achwzan invasion of, 
366 
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Deme, at Athens, 403 

Demeter: in Greek pantheon, 418, 433; 
mysteries of Eleusis, 444 

Demetrius, of Phaleron, Greek philosopher, 


500 
Democracy : religious appeal to, in Crete, 
268; in Greek city state, 378, 889; 


in Homeric age, 892 sq.; Solon’s 
constitution at Athens, 402 sq.; under 
Pericles, 404; in Hesiod, 437 

Democritus, atomic theory, 481 

Demonology, in Babylonian religion, 176, 197 

Demophon, in Demeter mysteries, 444 sq. 

Demosthenes : Greek statesman and orator, 
406, 538; and Macedon, 384 

Dendorah, Hathor worship at, 40 

Deus ex machina, in Euripides’ tragedy, 533 

Deuteronomy, revised version of Josiah, 
247 

Devil: in Babylonian allegorical art, 145 ; 
in Persian religion, 341 

Dhanvantari, Indian medical writer, 768 

Dialect, Greek forms of, 868 

Dialectic : as subject of education in Greece, 
465, 500, 636; at Rome, 636 

Dialogue: in Babylonian literature, 166; 
as used by Plato, 471 sq. 

Dicwarchus, of Messina, history of, 501 

Dictwan Cave, birthplace of Zeus in Crete, 
211 

Dictator, in Roman Republic, 589, 597 

Dictionary : in Babylonia, 180; of Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, 507 ; Chinese, 566 

Didactic poetry: of Hesiod, 488, 517; 
Virgil's Georgics, 649 

Didyma: cult of Apollo, 442; temple of, 

560 

Diocletian : Roman Emperor, 593 ; absolute 
monarchy, 603° sq. 

Dion Cassius, History of Rome, 638 

Dionysia, Greek New Year festival, 526 

Dionysius Thrax, Greek philologist, 508 

Dionysus : cult of, 433, 438 sq. ; immortality 
and death, 427; Greek drama, 526 sq. 

Diophantus of Alexandria, Greek mathe- 
matician, 639, 765 sq. 

Dipylon Vase, Homeric Age in art, 551 

Disc: the solar symbol, in Egypt, 103, 106 ; 
in Babylonia, 120, 1389; in Arabia, 233 

Dissection, a5 practised in Egypt, 90; see 
also Anatomy 

Dithyramb, music in 
music, 528, 546 sq. 


Greck drama and 


Divination: in Babylonia, 176; of the 
“truscans, 581 

Divine Right, cult of the Roman Emperor, 
601 


Dog, domesticated in Neolithic Age, 18 

Dolmen, of Neolithic Age, 20, 31; as 
original of the pyramid, 56; see also 
Burial mound 

Dome: Minoan architecture, 206; the 
Pantheon at Rome, 670; St, Sophia, 672 

Domestic animals, of Neolithic Age, 18, 2] 

Dominus, Diocletian as, 604 

Dorian mode, Greek music, 544 sq., 540 

Dorians: Indo-German invasion of Greece 
and Crete, 204, 363, 368; migrations of, 
$65; and Minoan civilization, 3860; 
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the Spartan state, 394 sq.; Hercules 
myth, 413 sq. 

Doric: Greek dialect, 368 ; 
tecture, 557 sq., 560 sq. 

Double-axe : Sun god symbol in Egypt, 89; 
Babylonian, 120; in Crete, 210 sq. 

Dove: religious symbol in Crete, 210 sq. ; 
as bird of Aphrodite, 418 

Draco, Code of Law of, at Athens, 400 

Dragon, in 7 hd oases sun mythology, 107; 
see also Chaos 

Drama: Egyptian, 81; Crete, 209; Hebrew 
poetry, 205-6; Greck, 524 sq.; cult of 
Dionysus, 440 sq., 526; Adschylus the 
creator of, 458 sq.; Aristotle’s Poetics, 
500 ; development of, at Athens, 528 8q.;3 
Seneca, 657; Indian, 687, 741 sq, 
749 sq.; Chinese, 841 8q., 847 sq. 

Dravidians, 696, 689 

Drawing : Greek vase-painting, 554 sq. ; 
see also Painting and Pictorial Art 

Dreams, Artemidorus, 6338 

Dualism : of Persian religion, 335 sq., 343 sq., 
351; in Persian philosophy, 331, 806 sq. 

Dug-out, see Boat and Monoxylon 

Durga, worship of, 727, 729 

Duris, Greek vase painting, 555 

Duties, and rights in Selon’s constitution, at 

Athens, 401 


Greck archi- 


Ea, Babylonian deity, 125, 139, 158, 188 

Eannadu, of Lagash, 142 

Karthworks, of Neolithic Age, 20 

Easter, in relation to solar myth, 26 

Eecbatana, capital of the Medes, 318, 332 

Ecclesiastes, scepticism of, 269 

Eclectism, in later Greek philosophy, 484 

Eclipse: in) Babylonian astronomy, 174; 
of sun, Thales prophecy of, 449; 
Chinese astronomy, 8358 

Eclogues, of Virgil, 643 

Edfu : Egyptian history, 40; Horus worship 


ut, 44, 06 
Education: Egypt, 406, 04; Babylonia, 
180 sq.; Jewish, 269, 312; Persian, 


354; Greek, Protagoras’ theory of, 465 ; 
Plato's theory, 474; Homer as Greck 
text-book, 493; carly Greek theory and 
practice, 490; Greek influence in Rome, 
588; Roman, 635 sq.; of Brahmans 
and Buddhists, 763 sq.; Chinese, under 
the Han Emperors, 701 aq. ; theory, 
850 sey. . 

Egypt: Civilization of, 87-117; Neolithie 
migration, 38; the Hyksos, 42, 50, 
205, 233; Mesopotamia, 126; Assyrian 
victory over, 124; migration of peoples 
from the North into, 208, 205; relations 
with Crete, 203 sq.; Palestine, 225 54. 
234 aq.; the “ bondage" of Isracl, 
231 9q.; Jewish influence in, after 
Alexander's conquest, 240; — the 
Achaans, 365 ; Athenian expedition to, 
881; Ptolemy dynasty, 386, 547; 4 
Roman province, 848, 691; compared 
with Indian, 779 

Elam, Babylonia, 128, 820 

Elea : Phoewan colony in Italy, 875; schoo! 
of philosophy, 452 sq., 479 
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Eleatic Philosophy, see Elea 

Elegiacs: Greek, 518; Ovid, 654 

Elegy: Latin, of Tibullus and Propertius, 
647 sq.; Chinese poetry, 830 

Elements: in early Greek physics, 449, 490, 
508; Chinese physics, 858 

Eleusis, mysteries of Demeter, 444 

Elijah, romance of, in Hebrew literature, 285 

Elura, Hindu temple, 776 

Embalming, Egyptian theory of death, 108 

Empedocles, of Agrigentum, Greek 
philosopher, 468 

Emperor (Roman): Cesar as Imperator, 
590, 600; Augustus, and his successors, 
501 sq.; religious cult of, 601; Dio- 
cletian as absolute monarch, 604 

Emperor (Chinese), Shih Hsiang Ti, 780; as 
Son and Viceroy of T‘ien (Heaven), 
806; hymns to, 835 

Empire: different types of, in ancient world, 
328; world empire of Alexander the 
Great, 384 sq., 409; the Athenian 
Empire, 405 ; of the Etruscans, 582 sq. ; 
foundation of the Roman world power, 
587 sq., 501, 601 sq.; Chinese, 787 sq. ; 
see also Babylonia, Crete, Persia, etc. 

Empiricism, of Thales, 489 

Encaustic painting, Pausias, 575 

Encyclopedia: Egyptian, 91; Babylonian, 
178; of Cato and Varro, 631, 635 sq. 

I.xnkidu, in Gugamesh epic, 161 

Enlil: Babylonian deity, 119, 124, 131, 185 ; 
Epic poetry, 157; Flood myth, 158 ; 
and Indra, 702 

Ennius, Latin epic poet, 611, 643 

Enurta, Babylonian deity, 191 

Eoliths, 3, 5 

Epaminondas, Theban leader, 382 

Ephesus, 378; temple of Artemis, 560 

Ephors : list of, at Sparta, begins, 363, 395 ; 
powers, 307 

Ephraem, of Edessa, Christian music, 665 sq. 

Ephraim: tribe of Israel, 233 sq.; as 

_ keepers of the ark, 231 

Lipic poetry : Egyptian, 80 sq. ; Babylonian, 
152 sq., 156; Hebrew, 282 sq.; Persian, 
847 sq.; Greek, of Homer, 421, 510 sq. ; 
Latin, of Maevius, 641; of Ennius, 
612, 643; of Virgil, 649 sq.; Indian, 

_ 683, 691 sq., 781 8q.; Chinese, 831 sq. 
Epicharmus, Greek comic poet, 587 
Epictetus: Greek teacher of Philosophy at 


Rome, 622; Hellenism, 580; and 
_ teaching of Jesus, 624 sq. 
Epicureanism: at Rome, 614 8q.; Latin 


poetry, 480 sq. 
aad rh of Athens, Greek philosopher, 
sq. 
Epigram : Greek, 537; Martial, 639 
Epimenides, of Crete and Delphi, 443 
Epodes, of Horace, 652 
Equestrian Statues: Roman art, 668; of 
Marcus Aurelius, 6738 
Equites : of Roman republic, 688 ; and land 
reform of the Gracchi, 600; sce also 
= su BESHood 
“rasistratus, of Ccos, Greek physiologist, 506 
saa of Cyrene, founder ae eas baal 
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Erech: Babylonian State, 121; the 
Gilgamesh epic, 161; Ishtar, 190 

Erechtheum, on the Acropolis at Athens, 561 

Erechtheus, sanctuary and cult of, at Athens, 
417, 442 

Eridu, city of the God Ea, 125, 188 

Esarhaddon: King of Assyria, 128, 257; 
the Cimmerians, 318 

Essenes, Jewish ascetic sect, 241, 271 

Esther, romance of, 287 

Ethics: of Plato, 414; and knowledge in 
Socratic teaching, 495; Protagoras’ 
scientific basis, 499; of Aristotle, 
476 sq.; of Epicurus, 480 sq.; of 
Ionia and the Stoics, 482; Indian 
philosophy, 762; Taoist and Confucian 
philosophy, 812 sq.; see also Morals 

Etruscans: invasion of Egypt by, 43, 203 ; 
pre-Indo-German migration, 365 ; rivalry 
with Carthage, 875 sq.; defeat of the 
fleet at Cyrene, 380; fusion with Italic 
peoples, 579 sq.; settlement in Italy, 
581; sea power and Carthage, 583 sq. ; 
Hieron of Sicily, 584; Roman religion, 
607 sq. 

Eubulus, Athenian politician, 383 

Eucharist : doctrine of sacrifice, 279; 
Piithraigm, 345; in Demeter mysteries, 
#45 

Euclid, his Elements of Geometry, 502 

Kudoxia, and Ambrose of Milan, 629 

Eudoxus, of Cnidus, Greek mathematician, 
5O2 sq. 

Eumarus, Greek painter, 573 

Euphonius, Greek vase-painting, 555 

Euphranor, Greek painter, 575 

Euripides: Greek dramatic poet, 533 sq. ; 
religion and philosophy of, 462 sq. ; 
Aristophanes, 536; Greek music, 548 

Europa, in Cretan mythology, 212 

Europe, migration in Neolithic Age, 33 

Eurymedon, Cimon and defeat of the 
Persians, 380 

Eusebius, first Church History, 639 

Euxine, see Black Sea 

“vil, as opposed to Gvuod in Zoroastrianism, 
335, 357 

Examinations, Chinese education, 856 

Exile, see Captivity 

Exodus: legend of, 
myth, 286 

Exorcism, Babylonia, 176 

Exckiel, 145, 237, 263 sq.; as framer of the 
Law (Torah), 247; vision of, 256 

Ezra: the Law (Torah), 238; first of the 

Scribes, 249 


230; Aaron (ark) 


Fabius Pictor, Roman school of painting, 
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Fable : Babylonian, 165 ; Hebrew, 283, 297 ; 
in Hesiod, 517, 522; -Ksop, 522, 537 ; 
Indian, 742; Chinese, 842 

Fairy tale, Indian literature, 740 sq. 

Falcon, as Egyptian royal emblem, 40, 96 

Fall, the, of man in Adam, 277 

Fate: in the Homeric poems, 429 sq. ; 
in Sophocles’ Ocdipus, 461 ; in Polybius, 
8090; Aschylus, 525; Virgil, 650; 
Indian philosophy, 771 
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Fathers of the Church, see Church, Fathers 
of the 

Fayyum, the, brought under cultivation, 42 

Feasts, see Festivals 

Festivals: of Sun worship, 26; Chinese 
festal songs, 885; see also Calendar, 
New Year, Religion 

Fetish, of the early Semitic tribes, 280 

Finance, system of, in Babylonia, 135 

Firdausi, the Shahnama, 348 

Fire: Neanderthal man, 5; Zoroastrian 
worship, 342; Indo-Germanic worship 
of and cremation, 681 ; Agni, in Indian 
religion, 702 sq. 

Fish, Babylonian Zodiac, 173 

Fishing, of Neolithic man, 18 

Flaminian Way, Rome to Rimini, 586 

Flint implements: the coup de poing, 5, 6; 
perfection of the Palwolithic Age, 8; of 
Neolithic Age, 18; see also Tools and 
Weapons 

Flood : in Babylonian mythology, 158, 185 ; 
Egyptian version, 81; Indian myth, 


130 

Flute : in Babylonia, 168; in Greek music, 
5-43 sq. 

Food, of Paleolithic and Neolithic man, 
8 sq., 21 


Forests, Neolithic Age in Central Europe, 18 

Fortification : Neolithic Age, 20; of Minoan 
Age, 107 

Fortress, see Fortification 

Forum, of Ca#sar, Augustus, 
Rome, 669 sq. 

Fractions, in Egyptian mathematics, 87 

Francois Vase, Early Greek art, 554 

Franks: threat to Roman Empire from, 
593 ; conquest of Gaul, 595 

Freedom : political liberty in Greek city 
state, 373; war of Liberation against 
Persia, 378 

Free-will, Augustine, 629 

Fresco: Greek art, 555, 572; in Christian 
art, 675; see also Mural Painting 

Frieze, of the Parthenon, 568 

Frogs and Mice, Battle of, comic epic, 535 

Frontier, of Roman Empire under Hadrian, 
502 

Frontinus, the Roman Aqueduct, 667 

Funeral dirge, for Tamn.uz in Babylonia, 156 

Funeral rites, see Burial 

Future Life, see Immortality, Resurrection, 
and Death 


Trajan, at 


Gaius, Roman jurist, 635 

Galen, medical works, 638 

Gallic War, of Julius Cesar, 632 

Games, and sun-worship, 28 

Gangamela, battle of, $84 

Ganges, Aryan immigration, 683 

Garden, Persian “ paradise’, 330 

Gathas, of Zorvaster, 333, 348 

Gaza, worship of the Cretan Zeus at, 219 

Gaul, Carsar's conquest of, 590 sq. ; conquest 
by Franks, 505 

: occupation of Delphi, 387 ; capture 

of Rome, 390 8.c., and settlement in 
N. Italy, 584 sq. ; subjugation by Rome, 
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225-22 B.c., 587; 
367-350 B.c., 596 

Gelon, defeats Carthage at Himera, 584 

Genghis Khan, Mongol conquest of China, 
795 

Geodesy : of Eratosthenes, 504; Ptolemy of 
Alexandria, 638 

Geography: of Hecatecus, 492; 
learning, 859 

Geometry : ancient Egypt, 89; Babylonian, 
170; Pythagoras, 491; Greek, 501 sq. ; 
Roman education, 686; Indian, 765: 
Chinese, 856 

Georgics, of Virgil, 649 

Germans, Roman defeat at the Teutoburger 
Wald, a.p. 9, 591; defence of Roman 
Empire against, 593; see also Indo- 
Germans 

Gerontes, of Sparta, 396 sq. 

Gilgal, stone circle sanctuary of Benjamin, 
254 

Gilgamesh : Epic of, 161 sq., 132; Egyptian 
version, 81; Babylonian idealism, 182 ; 
religious significance, 198; compared 
with Hebrew epic poetry, 283 

God: in Aurignacian art, 18; in Neolithic 
solar mythology, 28; in Egyptian art, 
63 ; Babylonian Marduk, 129 ; 
Babylonian conception of, 131, 183 sq., 
139 sq., 157, 175 8q.; Babylonian 
pantheon, 185 sq.; in Babylonian art, 
192; of Universe, in Babylonia, 197 ; 
in Cretan religion, 210 sq., 216; in 
Judaisin, 246, 240 sq.; the Jewish 
conception, Yahu, 243, 255; Jesus’ 
teaching, 251, 273 sq.; Amos’ conception 
of, 258 sq.; of the Arvans, 331; 
Zoroastrian, $35; Jewish and Zoroastrian 
conceptions compared, 336 ; Persian phil- 
osophy, 852; in Jewish theology, 802 sq. ; 
as King, in Alexander the Great, 385; 
Greek monism, 411 sq.; the * Great” 
Olympians of Greece, 417 #q.; Homer 
the “Bible” of the Greeks, 421; 
monistic theory of Nenophanes, 455 ; 
Hachylus’ conception of, 458; Stoic 
doctrine of, 482 sq.;  Hesiod's con- 
ception, 4488; carly Roman mythology, 
606 #q.; Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Tertullian, 621 sq.; Indian speculation, 
758 sq.; see also Brahmanism = and 
Buddhism ; Tien (Heaven), of China, 
806 sq. ; see alzo Pantheon and Religion 

Goddess: of vegetation in Crete, 210 sq. ; 
subordination to the man god in Cretan 
religion, 216 

Gold: in Babylonian monetary system, 
1385; mines of Pangewus, 377 

Golden. Age: of Augustus and Roman 
Empire, 601 ; in Virgil's Fourth Eclogue, 
(44 

Golden Ass, of Apuleius, 662 

Goliath, solar myth of, 232 

Good : as opposed to Evil in Zoroastrianism, 
335, 351 

Gorgias: of Leontini, the sophist, 47; 
and Socrates, 467 

Gotama, tribal surname of the Buddha, 
T17 


invasion of Italy, 


Chinese 
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Goths, invasion of Roman Empire, 5938 

Gracchi, attempts at reform, 588 sq. 

Gracchus, Caius and Tiberius Sempronius, 
agrarian reforms, 599 sq. 

Grammar: Greek education, 500; Roman 
education, 636; Indian scientific study 
of, 765, 766 8q. 

Grammarians, of the Library at Alexandria, 
507 

Granicus, battle on the, 884 

Gratian, Roman Emperor, and education, 
640 

Great Mother of the Gods, see Mother 

Great Wall of China, 790, 870 

Greece : Civilization and History, 363, 577 ; 
Cretan mythology, 211 sq.; Alexander 
the Great as master of, 384; Jewish 
learning, 807; Persian invasions of, 
822; victory over Persia, 328 sq. ; 
Macedonian conquest, 387; Roman 
civilization, 888; fusion of the Greek 
with the Italic peoples, 579 sq.; 
Etruscans in Italy, 581; colonies in 
Italy and Sicily, 583; struggle with 
Carthage and Etruscans, 583 sq. ; 
a Roman province, 587; influence of 
Art on that of Rome, 666 sq. ; influence 
in India, 686, 760; see also Hellenism, 
Athens, Sparta, ete. 

Greek Art, 550 sq.; compared with Indian art, 
750 sq., 778 sq.; see also Architecture, 
Sculpture, ete. 

Greek Civilization, see Greece, Civilization 

Greek Language: translation of the O.T. 
into, 240; origin of the dialects, 368 ; 
use of, in Roman Empire, 592; writing 
and Indian learning, 760 

Greek Learning, 485 sq.; see also Science, 
Mathematics. 

Greek Literature, 
Latin, 643 sq. 

Greek Music, 542 sq. 

Gregorian Chant, in Church music, 666 

Gregory I, Pope, Church music, 666 

Gregory: of Naziunzus, 629; Christian 
poetry, 663 

Gudea, King of I.agash, 128, 188 ; statues of, 
141; pictorial art, 143 

Gupta: dynasty in India, 687 sq.; 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, 608 

Gymnosophists, Sramanas of Buddhism, 717 


510 sq.; influence on 


Habiru, identified with Hebrews, 228 
Hades, lord of the Underworld, 418 
Hadrian: Roman Emperor, 591; the 
Pea 637; Villa and Mausoleum, 
a Triada, Minoan palace, 2 
Halys, battle on the, 319 
Hamilcar Barca, conquest of Spain, 587 
Hammer, as symbol of Hephestus, 417 
Hammer-axe, in Neolithic Age, 19 
Hammurabi, see Khammurabi 
Han: dynasty of Chins, 791 sq., 800 aq. ; 
Chinese art, 866 aq. 
ce Unto in Kgyptian mathematics, 


» 205 sq. 


Han Fei, Chinese philosopher, 826 
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Hannibal, invasion of Italy, 587 

Han Yi, Chinese poet and_ philosopher, 
830, 846 

Haoma, Zoroastrianism, 333, 341 

Happiness: Socrates’ doctrine, 407 sq.; 
468 sq.; in Aristotle’s ethics, 478; 
Roman stoicism, 614 

Harlequin, traces of solar mythology, 526 

Harmony: doctrine of Pythagoras, 451, 
491, 545 

Harp, in Babylonia, 168; see also Cithara 

Harri, see Aryans 

Hathor: the cow consort of Min, 40; in 
Egyptian pantheon, 96 sq. 

Hatshepshet, Queen of Thothmes III, 60 

Heaven : conception of, in ancient religions, 
342; the Chinese Emperor as Son of, 
806 

Hebrew Art, 299 sq. 

Hebrew Language, writing and alphabet, 
300 sq., 311 

Hebrew Learning, 300 sq. 

Hebrew Literature, 280 sq. 

Hebrew Music, 298 sq.; of Christian church, 
664 

Hebrew Religion, 252 sq. ; see also Judaism 

Hebrews : identified with Habtru in Egyptian 
records, 228; see also Jews, Judaism, 
and Palestine 

Hecatzus, of Miletus, Greek philosopher 
and historian, 492 sq., 508 

Hegias, Greek sculptor, 568 

Heliopolis, worship of the Sun God, Ra, 98, 
111 

Hell, conception of in ancient religions, 342 

Hellenism : Jewish culture, 240 sq.; and 
Judaism in the teaching of Jesus, 278 ; 
Alexander’s conquests, 322 sq., 388 sq., 
408 ; freedom for art and science, 349 ; 
Greek sculpture, 572; Roman civiliza- 


tion, 580 sq.; Roman conquest of 
Macedon, 587; the Roman deities, 
607 sq.; Cato, 610 sq.; Roman Art, 


667 ; in India, 686 sq. ; 72-4 sq., 760 sq. 
Hellespont, Athenian colomies on, 377 
Helots, in Sparta, 395 
Hephestus, in Greek pantheon, 417 
Her (Hor), as name of Gods of antiquity, 

414 
Hera: in pre-Homeric pantheon, 415; 

in Greek pantheon, 417 sq.; temple at 

Olympia, +41, 557; temple at Samos, 

560 


Heracles, see Hercules 

Heraclitus: of Ephesus, Greek philosopher, 
456, 479; Zeus and the Stoics, 482; 
philosophic method of, 493 sq.; law of 
Nature, 498 

Hercules: early divinity of Athens, 399 ; 
Dorian myth of, 413 sq. 

Her-Hera, priest of Amen, 49 

Hermes, in Greck pantheon 417 sq.; see 
also Mercury 

Hermodorus, Greek architect in Rome, 668 

Hermogenes : Greek architect, 562 ; Roman 
building, 669 ; 

Hero, of Alexandria, mechanics, 505 

Herod, the High Priesthood, 251 

Herodian, Grammarian of Alexandria, 638 
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Herodotus: Greek historian, 508 sq.; Greek 
religion, 418 ; early prose narratives, 587 

Heroes: in Homeric poems, 892; solar 
myth, 419 sq. 

Herophilus, of Chalcedon, Greek physiologist, 
506 


Hesiod: Greek poet, 517 sq.; of Aeolian 
stock, 3867; native land of, 8738; 
religious and social movement of the 
age of, 390 sq., 435 sq., 393 sq.; Greek 
religion, 413 sq. ; the idea of Zeus, 434 ; 
learning and science in, 488 sq. 

Hexameter: of Homeric poems, 
of Ennius, 643 

Hezekiah: destroys image of Yahu, 281, 
256; and Assyria, 236 

Hieratic, in Egyptian script, 67 

Hieroglyphic, in Egyptian script, 65 

Hieron: tyrant of Svracuse, 380; naval 
defeat of the Etruscans, 584 

High Priest: after the Captivity, 
Maccabees, 250 

Hilarius, of Poitiers, hymns of, 663 

Himayana, Buddhism, 725 

Himera, Sicilian defeat of Carthage, 380, 
583 

Hinduism: popular form of Brahmanism, 
688 ; Monotheism and polytheism, 699 ; 
the Pantheon, 728 sq.; architecture, 
775 sq.; see also India, Brahmanism, 
and Buddhism 

Hipparchus, Greek 
astronomer, 504 

Hippias, Greek tyrant, 377 

Hippias, Greek sophist and mathematician, 
407, 502 

Hippocrates, medical work of, 492, 505 

Hippodamus, Greck sophist, 561 

Hipponax, Greek lyric poet, 521 

History: Egyptian lLiterature, 80, 91; 
Babylonian philosophy of and records, 
169; of the Jews embodied in the 
Scriptures, 225; Jewish philosophy of, 
233 sq., 307; Persian philosophy of, 
354; Greek philosophy of, 864, 500 sq. ; 
Protagoras’ philosophy of, 465 ; Hesiod's 
philosophy of, 488; Greek philosophy, 
500 sq.; Greek historians, 506 sq. ; Ro- 
inan philosophy of, 632 sq.; Indian 
drama, 758 sq.; Indian learning, 770; 
Chinese philosophy of, 785 sq., 860; 
Chinese early records destroyed, 795 

Hittites (Khatti): Empire in Asia Minor, 
817 8sq.; invention of writing, 36; 
Egypt, 43; racial mixture of, 205; 
capture of Babylon, 126; manufacture 
of iron, 224; invasion of Palestine, 228 ; 
Achwans, 365; collapse of Empire, 367 

Hoe, invented in Neolithic age, 20 

Homer: the Greek epic, 412, 479, 510 aq. ; 
as text-book of Greek education, 822 ; 
493; of Molian stock, 367; first 
national poet, 370 sq.; Aigean home, 
$78; Pisistratus’ collection of the 
poems, 877, 421; religious and social 
movement of the of, 890 9q., 301 sq. ; 
pre-Homeric Greek religion, 413 sq. ; 
the idea of Zeus in the Odyssey, 434; 
Greck learning, 487; edition of, 


510; 


248 ; 


mathematician and 
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Zenodotus, 507; music, 542; see also 
Iliad and Odyssey 

Homeric Age: originates in Ionia, 868; 
art of, 550 sq. 

Homeric Hymns, 444 

Hor (Har, Hur, etc.): Neolithic name for 
the solar son, 80, 414; in name of 
Roman deities, 606 

Horace, Latin poet, 652 sq. 

Horatius, early Roman legend, 606 

Horn, use of, for implements, 8 

Horoscope, Indian astrology, 766 

Horse : sain South in the Bronze Age, 
817; Babylonia, 126 

Horus, in Egyptian Pantheon, 40 sq., 96 8q., 
101 

Hour, Babylonian subdivision, 172 

House: in Neolithic Age, 19; 
Pit-dwellings 

Hsia, dynasty in China, 788, 805 

Hstian-Tsang, Chinese Buddhist historian, 
864 

Hsiin Kuang, Chinese philosopher, 826 

Hui, Chinese philosopher, 825 

Hui Tsung, Chinese painter, 874 

Humours, in Greek physiology, 505 

Huns: under Attila, 595; Chinese defeat 
of, 790 

Hunting : in Paleolithic Age, 9; in Neolithic 
Age, 21 

Husbandry, see Agriculture 

Hwang-ho, Shang dynasty, 787 

Hyksos: invasion of the Delta by the, 42; 
war-chariot used by, 50; racial mixture 
with Indo-Germans, 203; the tribe of 
Jacob in Egypt, 283 

Hymns: of Ancient Egypt, 72; Babylonian, 
152 sq.; in Zend Avesta, 849; early 
Christian, 663 sq.; of Mesomedes, 664 
aq.; of the Hig-Veda, 731 sq.; Chinese 
Literature, 835 

Hystaspes, father of Darius, 320 


see also 


Jacchus (Bacchus), 460 

Iamblichus : Neo-Platonist philosopher, 625 ; 

Iamblichus, Greek writer of love romances, 662 

Ice Age: Aurignacian man, 8, 7; develop- 
ment of sun worship in, 22 

Ictinus, architect of the Parthenon, 561 

Idea, the Platonic concept, 478 

Idealism, of Plato's philosophy, 473 

Ideogram, in Cuneiform, 149 

Ideographs: in Chinese and Egyptian 
writing, 64 sq.; Chinese writing, 35! 

Idol, sce Image 

Idummans, 241 

Idyll: of Theocritus, in Greck poetry, 540 ; 
as adapted by Lucilius, 644 aq. 

Iliad: the * Wrath of Achilles '’, 512 8. ; 
racial distinctions in, 866; Pisistratus, 
421 ; see also Homer 

Iilumination, in early Christian art, 675 

image : of Babylonian deity, 140; 
Jabylonian and Greek, 425; of Yahu 
in the Temple, 256; of the Homeric 
Olympian Gods, 551; in early Christian 
architecture, 672; Indian art, 779 sq. 

Image-worship : Homeric influence, 482 54. : 
denounced by Amos, 246 
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Immortality : in Paleolithic burial customs, 
12; and solar myth, 28; in Egyptian 
religion, 107 sq.; in Gilgamesh epic, 
164; in Babylonian religion, 196; in 
Cretan religion and art, 213 sq.; in 
Jewish belief, 251,271; in Zoroastrian- 
ism, 887; in Mithraism, 345; of Homeric 
Greek Gods, 427; the mysteries of 
Demeter, 444 sq. ; see also Resurrection 
and Death 

Imperator, see Emperor 

Implements, see Tools 

India: Civilization of, 679-783; Alexander 
the Great, 384; Aryan migration and 
the indigenous peoples, 682 sq.; see 
also Hinduism, Brahmanism, and 
Buddhism 

Indian Art, Civilization, Religion, etc., see 
India, Civilization of 

Individualism : of Greek speculations, 864 ; 
in teaching of Socrates and Plato, 
488 

Indo-Germans: ancestors of in Neolithic 
Age, 18; migrations, 33; invasion of 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, 205; 
to Persia in Bronze Age, 317 sq. ; religion 
of in early Persia, 380; migration to 
S. Europe and Asia-Minor, 365; the 
Achzans, 866 sq.; migrations into 
Italy, 582 sq. ; solar religion brought to 
Italy, 606 sq.; migration to India, 
681 sq.; see also Aryans 

Indra: in Aryan pantheon, 818; Aryan 
worship of, 331, 681; 700 sq.; in the 
Mahabharata, 735 

Induction, in Aristotle’s logic, 497 

Ionians: descent of the Athenians, 368 ; 
revolt against Persia of the Greek city 
states, 377 

Ionic: Greek dialect, 368; style, in Greck 
architecture, 557 sq., 560 sq. 

Iron, early manufacture of, 224 

Isaiah, Hebrew prophet, 245; 
Sennacherib of Assyria, 2386; and 
image of Yahu, 256; as successor of 
Amos, 256, 262 sq.; contemporary of 
Hesiod, 363; as Hebrew poet, 280 

Isaiah (Deutero), the second prophet, 
** servant of God,” 288, 264 

Ishtar: in Babylonian pantheon, 187; 
goddess of Akkad, 188; Erech, 190; 
Babylonian lyric and epic poetry, 155, 
159; temple prostitution, 156 

Isidore of Seville, 630 

Isin, Babylonian dynasty, 124 

Poe economic theory of the state, 


defeat of 


Isopata, royal tomb at, 206 

Israel : as Semitic tribe in Palestine, 228 Sq. ; 
at Shiloh, 280; the “bondage” in 
Egypt, 281; kingdom of, founded by 
Jeroboam I, 233 ; captivity of, 233; 
286; “the children of,” 245; as “ the 
chosen people ”, 260 sq. ; history of, in 
the Bible of the Captivity, 266 ; ‘see also 
Judah 


Israelites, see Isracl, Jews, Palestine, and 
Judaism 


Issus, battle of, 884 
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Italic Race, fusion with Etruscans and 
Greeks, 579 sq. 

Italy : Greek colonies in, 875, 582 ; fusion of 
early races, 579 sq.; migration of the 
Indo-Germans to, 582 sq.; Gauls settle 
in the Po valley, 585; the social war 
and equal citizenship, 589, 600; solar 
religion brought by Indo-Germans, 606 ; 
see also Roman Civilization, Rome, 
Etruscans, and Magna Grecia 


Jachin, the pillar of the Temple, 256 

Jacob: early history of Hyksos tribe in 
Egypt, 283 sq. ; romance of, in Hebrew 
literature, 284 

Jacob-el, tribal God at Bethel, 233 

Jacob-her, name of Hyksos king of Egypt, 
238 


Jael, romance of, in Jewish literature, 287 

James, the brother of Jesus, 273, 276 

Janaka, patron of the religious reformer 
Yajnavalkya, 684 

Janus, in Roman pantheon, 606 

Japan, Buddhism, 725 

Japhet, possible identification with the 
Cretans, 202 

Java, Buddhism, 725 

Javans, of Ezekiel, identified with Ionians, 

368 

Jebusites, in Jerusalem, 232 

Jedidiah, sce Solomon 

Jehonadab ben Rechab, 244 

Jehovah, see Yahu 

Jehu, King of Israel, 235 

Jephthah-el, early Semitic deity, 253 

Jeremiah: the prophet of the Babylonian 
captivity, 237 ; the fall of Jerusalem, 263 

Jeroboam I, the ** ark of the Covenant ”’, 231 ; 
kingdom of Israel, 233, 242 

Jeroboam II, King of Israel, 2353; Amos, 
235 sq. 

Jerome: the Vulgate, 689; Church music, 

6686 

Jerusalem: early sanctuary of Yahu, 231 ; 
destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, 128, 
287, 243, 268 ; settlement of Judah, 232 ; 
and Samaria, 235; restoration by 
Cyrus, 288; as centre of Jewish 
nationalism and religion, 239; priests 
after the Captivity, 248 ; Titus’ destruc- 
tion of the Temple, 252, 592 

Jesus (the Christ): the new Messianic gospel 
of love, 241; doctrine of God the 
Father, 251 ; historical basis of life, 272 
8q.; and teaching of Epictetus, 624 sq. 

Jesus, Son of Sirach, Jewish philosopher, 303 

Jews: civilization of, 228-315; first 
Babylonian captivity, 129; Cretan 
religion, 217; captivity, 129, 237 sq., 
248; see also Hebrew Art, Language, 
etc., Judaism and Palestine 

Job, Book of, 269 sq., 286-7 

John, the “ beloved ” disciple of Jesus, 276 

John Chrysostom, see Chrysostom, 629 

Jonah, Romance of, in Hebrew literature, 
288 

Jonathan, in Hebrew poetry, 282 

Joseph: tribe of, at Shechem, 284; solar 
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myth and legend of, 255; romance of, 
in Hebrew literature, 284 

Josiah, King of Judah, 237; as Messianic 
King, 246 sq.; Isaiah and the Law, 263 

Judah: captivity by Nebuchadnezzar II, 
128; as Semitic tribe in Palestine, 
228 sq.; the Yahu, 231 sq., 258; 
David founder of the Kingdom, 232; 
alliance with Israel, 235; and Assyria, 
236; see also Israel 

Judaism : struggle with Hellenism, 240 sq. ; 
the Rechabite movement, 244 sq. ; 
after the Captivity, 248; influence of 
Babylonian religion, 255; Amos’ 
philosophy of life, 260; immortality 
and death, 271, 427 sq.; and Hellenism 
in teaching of Jesus, 278; conception 
of Law, 309 sq.; Persian influence on, 
323, 239; and human relations and 
art, 349; sce also Jews, Judah, Israel 
and Hebrew Art, Religion, etc. 

Judas Maccabaeus, 241 

Judith. Romance of, in Hebrew literature, 


287 
Juktas, Cretan grave of Zeus, 209 
Julian : Koman Emperor, revival of 


paganism, 594, 628 sq.; Education, 640 

Julianus, Salvius, Roman Jurist, 685 

Juhus Caesar, sce Casar 

Juno: in Roman pantheon, 606 ; identified 
with Greek Hera, 608 

Jupiter, Marduk’s planet, 191 

Jupiter, Indo-German Solar deity, 582; 
the Indo-German God of light, 606 ; 
identified with Greek Zeus, 608; as 
national God of the Romans, 609 

Jupiter Stator, Temple of, at Rome, 668 

Jurisprudence : absent in Greek philosophy, 
506 ; Roman advance in, 631 5q., 634 4q. ; 
Papinian and Ulpian, 638; Justinian's 


Corpus Juris, 641; Indian, 768; 
Chinese learning, 865; sce also Law and 
Justice 


Justice: Greek natural theory of, 411, 506 ; 
see also Jurisprudence and Law 

Justinian: closes school of philosophy at 
Athens, 630; his Corpus Juris, 641; 
Church of St. Sophia, 672 

Jutland, as centre of Neolithic Civilization, 
18 

Juvenal, Latin Satiric poet, 660 sq. 


Ka, Egyptian doctrine of the Soul, 111; 
statues of the, in Egyptian burials, 108, 


5% 

Kadesh, victory of Rameses HI over the 
Hittites, 92, 228 

Kalavilesa, of Kshemendra, 770 

Kali, Hinduism, 720 

Kalidasa, Indian lyric and dramatic poct, 

7, 745 sq. 

Kamares : Minoan civilization, 208 ; pottery, 
20% 

Kanishka, Scythian king and Buddhism, 
Til, 725 

Karh, Buddhist cave temple, 774 sq. 

Kassapa, the Buddha's disciple, 722 

Kassites, invasion of Babylonia, 125, 817 

Keftians, Egyptian name of the Cretans, 203 
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Kerethi, identified with Cretans, 282 

Key, in Greek music, 546 

Khammurabi, Babylonian empire of, 124 sq. ; 
administrative system of, 184 sq. ; legal 
code, 179, 263; Jewish jurisprudence, 
810 sq.; worship of Marduk, 189 

Khatti, see Hittites 

Khuemu, Egyptian potters’ god, 46, 102 

Khufu, see Cheops 

King : sition in Ancient Egypt, 45; 
in New Kingdom of Egypt, 49; in 
Egyptian art, 60 ; in Babylonia, 130 sq. ; 
as god in Babylonia, 183 8q.; in 
Babylonian economic system, 136; 
Babylonian hymns to, 153; in Crete, 
205 ; Minos, in Cretan mythology, 212 ; 
in Jewish monarchy, 242 sq. ; Measianic 
movement, 246 ; Theocracy in Judaism, 
249; in Persia, 327; the’ divine 
monarchy of Alexander the Great, 385 ; 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic dynasties, 387 ; 
Greek political systems, 388 sq.; in the 
Homeric Age, 391; Sparta, 396; 
Athens, 399 ; Macedonian, 409 sq. ; the 
end of the Roman republic, 590 sq.; 
Cesar, 600 sq. 

Kinga, in Babylonian mythology, 157 

Kin Tatars, 794 

Kish, carly Babylonian State, 121 

K‘itan Tatars, 704 

Knighthood, of Homeric age, 371; in the 
Homeric poems, 391; Spartan ideals, 
307 ; in Solon's Constitution at Athens, 
401; of India, in Rig-V eda, 690 

Knights (Roman), see Equites 

Knossos, see Cnossus 

Knowledge : Parmenides, 456; Protagoras, 
464; Socrates, $64, 405; Stoics, 483; 
Brahman and Buddhist theory, 757 sq. ; 
sec also Science and Learning 

Korea, Buddhism, 725; Chinese Conquest 


of, 792 

Krishna, Hindu pantheon, 724; in Brahman 
Trinity, 728; in the Mahabharata, 
785 sq. 


Kshatriyas, Hindu Caste, 604 sq. 

Kshemendra, Hindu satiric writer, 770 

Kumarila, founder of Hinduism, 688 

Kung, see Confucius 

Kung Chi, Chinese philosopher, 821 sq. 

Kung-Sun Lung, Chinese Philosopher, 826 

Kuo-hsi, Chinese painter, 876 

Kuru, Hindu dynasty, 683; in Indian epic 
poctry, 734 


Labeo, M. Antistius, Roman jurist, 634 84. 

Labours of Hercules, 414 

Labrys, the double-axe of Cretan religion, 21! 

Labyrinth, Cretan religion, 211 

Lagash: Babylonian state, 121; reign of 
Gudea, 123, 133, priestly rule in, 18° 

Lake dwellings : of Neolithic age, 18, 20 

Lakshmi, spouse of Vishnu-Krishna, 729 

Lamentations, see Penitential Psalms — 

Land: hereditary possession of, in Sparti. 
895 .aq.; Athenian aristocracy, 399: 
Carsar's A 1 reforms, 590; owner 
ship of, under Roman Republic, 596 
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Landscape, in late Roman-Greek painting, 
576, 674; in Indian Art, 782; Chinese 
painting, 878 

Language: Babylonian (Cuneiform) inter- 
national use, 126; bilingual system in 
Babylonia, 180; of ancient Crete, 209 ; 
see also Literature and _ Philology, 
and Greek, Hebrew, Latin Language, 
etc. 

Lao-Tzu: Chinese Philosopher, 809 sq. ; 
early Chinese history, 7958sq.; the 
Chou Li, ideal State, 799; compared 
with Xenophanes, 8048q.; learning 
and science, 852 sq.; and Chinese art, 
876 sq.; see also Tavism 

Lapis-lazuli: of Babylonia, 
Gracchi, reform of, 599 sq. 

Last Supper, see Eucharist 

Latifundia, in Italy, 588, 598 

Latin Language: in early Roman civiliza- 
tion, 589; Augustus, 591 ; universal use 
in Roman Empire, 592 ; standard literary 
prose of Livy, 633; philology of Stilo 
and Varro, 636; literature of, 641 sq. 

Latin League, expansion of Roman power in 
Italy, 585 

Latin Literature, 
influence, 611 

Latins: Italic race, 579 sq.; settlement in 
Italy, 583 8sq.; Greek influence from 
Cumie, 584; early Roman constitu- 
tion, 596 sq. ; solar religion, 606 sq. 

Latium: Etruscan settlement in, 581; 
Indo-German settlement, 582 sq. 

Law: Code of Khammurabi, 134 sq., 179; 
Josiah and Isaiah, 263; the conception 
of Amos, 265; of Judaism, 309 sq. ; 
administration in Persia, 326; Greek 
lack of theory of jurisprudence, 506 ; 
the Twelve Tables of Rome, 584; 
Roman Jurisprudence, 6348q.; see 
also Jurisprudence 

Law (of Nature): Heraclitus’ doctrine of, 


146; the 


641 sq.; early Greek 


483 ; in carly Greek philosophy, 498 
Learning, see ience, Philosophy, and 
Education 


Legion, Roman Republican army, 597 

Legislation, see Law 

Lenxa, Vintage festival and Greek drama, 
526 

Leonidas, at Thermopylae, 379 

Leontini, colony of Corinth, 375 

Lesbia, in Catullus’ love songs, 646 

Leto, mother of Apollo and Artemis, 418 

Leucippus, atomic theory of, 468, 490 

Lever, used by Neolithic man, 20 

Levi, priest of the snake God of Jerusalem, 
283, 254 

Levites: office of High Priest, 251, 254; 
; Moses as member of, 285 

Liang K‘uei, Chinese painter, 876 

Liberty, see Freedom 

Library, of Alexandria, 507 

Lieh Tzu, Chinese philosopher, 831 

Limes, the Roman Imperial frontier, 502 

Lion, sign of Zodiac in Babylonia, 178 

Li Sao, Chinese literature, 889 

Li T‘ai Po, Chinese poet and philosopher, 

703 ; 844 0q., 829 sq. 
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Literature: the invention of writing, 38 ; 
of Ancient Egypt, 42, 70sq.; religious 
aspect of, in Egypt, 112; of Babylonia, 
151 sq.; of ancient Crete, 209; Persian, 
847 sq.; Indian, 730sq.; Chinese, of 
the Han period, 791; the Classics, 
792 sq., 831 sq. ; see also Greek, Hebrew, 
Latin Literature 

Livius Andronicus, see Andronicus, Livius 

Livy, Roman Historian, 633 sq. 

Logic : Parmenides, 455, 496 ; the syllogism, 
469; of Zeno and the Stoics, 482; of 
Aristotle, 497; Chinese philosophy, 
854 

Longus, Romance of Daphnis and Chloe, 662 

Loom, used by Neolithic Man, 21 

Lot: introduction by Cleisthenes at Athens, 
403; Pericles’ extension of, in election 
to office, 404 

Lotus-eaters (Lotophagi), Homeric legend, 
366 

Love: in Hebrew poetry, 289, 292 sq. ; 
in Latin poetry of Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Propertius, 646sq.; in Virgil, 651; 
Ovid, 654 sq.; Iamblichus and Longus, 
662 sq.; Indian Jyric poetry, 748 sq. ; 
Indian drama, 751 sq. ; see also Romance 

Lucan, Latin epic poet, 659 

Lucian, the classic of Alexandrian culture 
(Hellenism), 580, 661 

Lucilius, Roman satiric poet, 613, 644 sq. ; 
and Horace, 652 

Lucretius, Latin poet, 645 sq. ; 
philosophy of, 614 sq. 

Ludovisi throne, sculpture of, 567 

Lugulzaggisi, King of Erech, 121 

Lunar month, year, see Month, Year 

Lyceum, of Aristotle at Athens, 500 

Lycians, Pre-Indo-German migration, 365 

Lycurgus, legendary law-giver of Sparta, 

305 

Lydian, Greek musical mode, 545, 549 

Lydians: the battle on the Halys with 
Cyaxeres, 319; empire of, 378 

Lyric poetry, of Ancient Egypt, 75 sq. ; of 
Hebrew literature, 288sq.; of Persia, 
848; Greek, 5185q.; Greek music, 
544; Latin, 646 sq. ; of Horace, 652 sq. ; 
Ovid, 654 sq. ; Indian, 731 8q., 745 sq. ; 
Chinese, 833 sq. ; see also Song 

Lysicrates, monument of, at Athens, 562 

Lysippus, Greek sculptor, 57: 


Epicurean 


Maccabaceus, revolt of, 241; dynasty of High 
Priests, 250 sq. 

Macedon, rise to power, 883; dynasty of 
Antigonus, 386; Philip I, 383; 
Alexander the Great, 384 sq. ; Hellenism 
in the East, 408 sq. ; conquest by Rome, 
387 aq., 587 sq. ; see also Hellenism 

Mace-head, of Neolithic age, 20 

Macron, Greek Vase painting, 555 

Mercenas, patron of Horace, 652 

Maenads, in cult of Dionysus, 440 

Magdalenian period : use of horn and bone, 
8; succeeded by Azilian period, 14 


Magians: religious system of, in Persia, 
333 sq.; Herodotus’ account of, 340 


Magic, in palwolithic art, 9 sq., 38; 
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written Babylonian spells, 151, 
of Etruscans, 581; Chinese, 859 

Magna Grecia, Greek Colonies, 875, 583, 
611; the fusion of the Greeks with 
Italic peoples, 579 sq.; Greek influence 
on Roman Art, 667 

Mahabharata, Indian Epic, 781 sq., 638 sq., 
691 

Mahayana, Buddhism, 725 

Manassceh, tribe of Israel, 284 

Maneh, Babylonian weight, 172 

Manetho, history, 886 

Mani, universal religion of, 824; death of, 
329 ; completes the work of Zoroaster, 
343 sq.; Buddhist element in teaching, 
iy gly 

Manichxism, Persian religious basis of, 841 ; 
343 sq. 

Mannai, Assyrian name of the Medes, 318 

Manners, teaching of, in Ancient Egypt, 94 ; 


177; 


teaching of, in Babylonia, 182; sec 
also Morals and Ethics 
Mantinea, battle yor 382; Epaminondas’ 


town-planning, 563 

Manu, in Hindu deluge myth, 737 

Map, of Anaximander, 490 

Marathon, defeat of the Persians by Athens, 
232, 379 

Marble, first use of in building at Delphi, 
560 

Marcus Aurelius, Roman Emperor, 591; 
equestrian statue of, 673; philosophy 
and religion, 823 

Marduk, Babylonian deity, 121; supplants 
Enlil, 124; Sargon of Assyria, 128; as 
god and king in Babylonia, 129, 246; 
Babylonian pantheon, 189; as planet 
God, 191; supremacy, 1948q.; com- 
pared with Yahu, 255 

Margites, Comic Greek Epic, 522 

Marius, and the Roman republican revolu- 
tion, 589 

Marriage Song, Babylonian, 155 ; 
poetry, 292; Chinese, 834 

Mars, Babylonian astronomy, 191 

Mars (Mavors), in Roman pantheon, 606; 
identified with Greek Ares, 608 

Marseilles, sce Massilia 

Martial, Latin poet, 659 sq. 

Martianus Capella, philosopher and scholar, 


of Hebrew 


630 
Mas d'Azil, Cave of, see also Azilian Period 
Masks, in Comedy, abandoned by Plautus, 


643 
Mauss, carly Church Music, 666 
Massilia, Phocaean Greek colony of, 875, 


583 
Mastaba, Egyptian tomb type, 51 


Mathematics: carliest Egypt, 70, 85 sq. ; 
Babylonian, 169; Greeks, 501 8q.; 
Pythagoras, 452, 491 ; Aristotle, 
492 wy. ; Archimedes, 502 nq. ; Roman 
borrowing, 631; the Al st oof 
Ptolemy, 636 ; Indian, 765; Chinene, 
853 sy. ; 656 sq. 


Maxims, Greek prose literature, 522 
Maya, Buddhism, 725, 771 

Mayan race, invention of writing, 38 
Mazda-Ahura, see Abura-Mazda 
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Mazdaism, see Ahura-Mazda, Zoroaster, and 
Persian Religion 

Measurement, Babylonian advance in, 172 

Mechanics : of the ee Greek philosophers, 
508; Archimedes, 504 

Medes : capture of Nineveh, 120 ; Assyrian 
conquest of, 818 ; pantheon of 882 

Medicine : Egyptian, 70, 89 8q. ; Babylonian, 
178; Jewish, 306 sq.; Persiun, 358; 
Greek, Alcmaeon’s school, 492 ; Hippo- 
crates and his successors, 505 sq.; in 


Roman education, 686; Galen, 638; 
Indian, 768; Chinese, 859 
Megalopolis: capital of Arcadia, 38838; 


architectural town planning = of 
Epaminondas, 568 

Megara, Greek city state, 373 

Megasthenes, account of India, 690 sq. 


Megiddo, record of Thothmes III's victory, 
92 


Memphis, foundation of, 41 

Menander: Greek comic poet, 481, 538; 
Latin adaptations, of Plautus, 642 sq. ; 
of Terence, 644 sq. 

Mencius, Chinese philosopher, 824 sq. ; 
native of Shantung, 789; doctrine of 
the State, 790, 799; the Hun period, 
791; Jearning and science, 852 sq. 

Menes : founder of the Old Empire of Egypt, 
41 sq.; tomb-dwelling of, 451; 
monuments of, 57 sq. 

Menhir : in sun-worship in Neolithic age, 27 ; 
origin of the Obelisk, 51 

Menippus, Greek poet, 541 

Merchants: in Babylonia, 
in the Jewish state, 243, 


182 sq., 186; 
249; see also 


Trade 
Mercury: Babylonian astronomy, 191; 
in Roman pantheon, identified with 


Greek Hermes, 608 

Mer-cn-Ptah: repulses invasions from the 
North, 204 367; invasion of Palestine, 
230 sq. 

Mesomedes, hymns of, 664 sq. 

Mesopotamia : Mitanni and Egypt as powers 
in, 126; Assyrian conquest, 127 ; 
en aie of, by Nebuchadnezzar IJ, 114), 

sce also Babylonia 

eaenia: the wars with Sparta, 871 64. ; 
revolt of, against Sparta, 465 5.c., 380 ; 

Spartan su Ee sae 305 

Messiah: in Isa 263 ; Jesus as, 277 5q. 

Messianic movement: after the captivity, 
288 sq.; the political kingdom of God, 
241, 246 ; collapse of, 608 B.c., 247; of 
Zoroastrianism, 824; of Mani, in 
Persia, 343 

Messina, ne rag gro town planning, 563 

Metal : working i n, in Egypt and Babylon, 
87 9q. ; development of in Crete, 205; 

prehistoric work in, 317. 
Metap hia in Jewish philosophy, sabes 
ersian philosophy, 851 ; Barmnent ts 

and his successors, 455 mq. ; of Plato, 
478; of Aristotle, 476 sq. ; cory yee of 
early Greek philosophy, 490 ; of 
goras, 491 29.; Indian philosophy. 
706 aq.; 761 «9.; of Lao-Tzu, 810 aq. ; 
see aleo Philosophy 
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Meteorology, in Babylonia, 175 

Metonic cycle, of Greek calendar, 487 

Metope, Greek architecture, 568 

Metre: of the Greek epic, 510; lyric 
poetry, 518; of Latin poetry, 641 sq. ; 
Greek music, 548 

Micah, as disciple of Amos, 262 

Middle Empire, of ancient Egypt, 42 sq., 
46 


Midsummer, in relation to solar myth, 26 

Migration: spread of Neolithic civilization 
by, 19, 832; from Asia Minor, 125 ; from 
the North to Mediterranean, 203 sq. ; 
of Semites into Palestine, 228 sq.; from 
the North to Persia in Bronze Age, 817 


sq.; of the pre-Indo-Germans and 
Indo-Germans into Greece, 3865; of 
Indo-Germans into Italy, 583 sq. ; 


‘* Barbarians ’’ (Germans) into Roman 
Empire, 595 sq.; of pre-Indo-Germans 
and Indo-Germans to India, 681 3q. ; 
into China, 788 8q.; see also Racial 
Migrations 

Milan, as residence of Roman Emperor, 593 

Mile, Babylonian measure of length, 172 

Miletus: the early Homeric culture, 368 ; 
city state of Ionia, 3873; colonies of, 
875; revolt from Persia, 377 

Militarism, of Spartan State, 397 

Mill, invention of, in Neolithic Age, 20 

Miltiades, defeat of the Persians at Marathon, 
79 

Mime, in late Greek literature, 542 

Mimnermus: Greek lyric poet, 521; Greek 
music, 543 

Min (Men, Man): Neolithic name for the 
solar father, 30; in Egypt, national 
God at Coptos, 89; end of the dynastic 
period, 44; in Egyptian pantheon, 
96 8q. ; in Babylonian pantheon, 120; 
as Minos in Crete, 210 sq.; replaced by 
Zeus in the prehistoric Greek religion, 
415 sq.; in name of Roman deities, 606 

Mina, Babylonian manch as unit of weight, 
172 

Minerva: in Roman pantheon, 606; 
identified with Greek Athena, 608 

Miniature painting in Christian Hluminated 
MSS., 675 

Minoan civilization, see Crete 

Minos, the sun-god and King of Crete, 208 8q., 
211 8q. 

Minotaur, in Cretan mythology, 211-12 

Minute, in Babylonian calculation, 172 

Miracles, teaching of Jesus, 274 

Mitanni: power in Mesopotamia, 126; 
Indo-German population of, 805, 817; 

Mithra: in Aryan pantheon, 817 9q., 331 
as Persian God before Ahura-Mazda, 
$28, 888, S341, 884 sq.; in Indian 
(Aryan) pantheon, 681, 700 sq. 

Mithradates: king of Pontus, 828; wars 
with Rome, 888, 589 

Mithraism, 323, 844 sq.; ace also Mithra 

Mnesicles, architect of the Propylea at 
Athens, 561 

Mode, of Greek Music, 544 9q. 

Moesia, Roman oe 591 

Moggalana, the Buddha's disciple, 722 
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Mohammedans, see Moslems 

Monarchy, see King 

Monastery, Buddhist, 774 

Monasticism: Benedict of Mursia, 630; 
Buddhist, 698, 722 sq. 

Money : Babylonian system, 135 ; economics 
of, in early Athens, 899; economic 
power of, in Rome, 586 sq. 

Mongols, Genghis Khan and conquest of 
China, 795 

Monism: in Greek philosophy, 411; of 
Xenophanes, 848, 453; of Yajnavalkhya, 
684 ; of Indian religion, 703; Chinese 
philosophy, 804 sq. ; of Lao-Tzu, 814 sq. 

Monotheism: Aten worship in Egypt, 106; 
in Babylonian religion, 199 sq.; in 
Cretan religion, 216 sq.; of the Jews, 
and its creator Amos, 226 sq., 348; 
of early Persia, 239, 320; last traces 
of idolatry in Judaism, 256 ; in teaching 
of Jesus, 278; in Mithraism, 345; 
and intellectual freedom of the Greeks, 
864; in Odyssey and Hesiod, 434 sq. ; 
Roman God, Jupiter, 609 ; in Hinduism, 
699; of Indian religion, 699, 703; of 
Chinese religion, 806 sq. 

Monoxylon, the Neolithic boat, 18, 20 

Monster, in Babylonian allegorical art, 144 

Month: in the Egyptian calendar, 82; in 
Babylonian calendar, 171 

Moon: in Babylonian measurement of time, 
171; in Babylonian astronomy, 173 

Moralities, Indian drama, 754 

Morals: teaching of, in ancient Egypt, 94 ; 
in Babylonia, 182 ; Amos’ conception of 
law, 265 ; the Jewish Decalogue, 266 sq. ; 
in Jewish philosophy, 303; Persia, 
327, 852; 855; the Greek Sophists, 
407 sq.; Greek natural theory of, 411 ; 
Socrates’ teaching and life, 407 sq., 
469 sq.; M. Porcius Cato, 612; 
Seneca's philosophy, 619 sq.; see also 
Ethics 

Mosaic: of battle of Issus, 
Christian Art, 675 

Moses : Biblical legend of, 226 ; Romance of, 
in Hebrew literature. 285 sq. 

Moslems, conquests of Omar, the Caliph, 595 

Mother: the ‘Great Mother” of the Gods 
in Crete, 211; Demeter and the 
mysteries, 418, ++ 

Mo-Ti, Chinese philosopher, 822 

Mountain, Cretan worship in, 209, 211 

Mousterian period, flint implements, 6 

Mu Hsi, Chinese painter, 876 

Mummu, in Babylonian mythology, 157 

Mun: early Babylonian deity, 119; sacred 
name of Enlil, 185; 

Mun Enlil, temple of, at Nippur, 138 

Municipia, early Roman Republic, 597 

Mural painting: Roman art, 670; at 
Pompeii, 674 ; see also Fresco 

Murril, Hittite King, 365 

Museum, of Alexandria, 387, 500 

Music: in ancient Egypt, 75, 76; 
Babylonian, 167-8 ; of the Jews, 298 ; 
Greek, 542 sq.; Terpander, first of the 
Greek musicians, 878; Pythagoras, 
452, 401; in Roman education, 636 ; 


575; early 
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borrowed from Greeks, by Rome, 663 sq.; 
Indian, 955 sq. ; Chinese, 848 sq. 

Mut, wife of the God Amen, 106 

Mycenz: Minoan influence, 208 sq., 219; 
Achwan Capital, 865 sq.; sea power, 
367 

Myron, of Eleutherz, Greek sculptor, 569 

Mysteries: of Mithraism, 344 sq.; Oriental, 
in Greek religion after Alexander the 
Great, 386; of Demeter at Eleusis, 
444 sq. 

Mystery Play, in ancient Crete, 209 

Mysticism: in Babylonian religion, 200; 
in cult of Dionysus, in Greece, 438 sq., 
527; | Posidonius of Apamea, 484; 
of the Sramanas, 716; see also Plotinus, 
Neoplatonism 

Myth, as used by Plato, 471 sq. 

Mythology: in Neolithic Age, 22 sq.; in 
ancient Egvpt, 99 sq.; of Babylonian 
sun deity, 139; in Babvlonian epic 
poetry, 156 sq.; of ancient Crete, 211 sq. ; 
of Zoroastrianism, 842 ; Hecatzus’ 
treatment of, 402 ; Lucian's satires, 661 ; 
Hindu, 737 sq.; Chinese, 805 sq. ; 
see also Pantheon, Religion, Sun 


Nabonidus, King of Babylonia, 130 

Nabopolassar, King of Babylonia, 129 

Nabu-kudurri-usur, see Nebuchadnezzar 

Nabu-nasir, Babylonian king, 129 

Naevius, Latin poet, 611, 641 

Nala, and Damavyanti, in Indian epic, 787 sq. 

Nana, wife of Babylonian deity, 120, 186, 
189 

Nannar, see Sin 

Naples, Roman capture of, 327 B.c., 586 

Naram-Sin: Babylonian king, 128; as god 
of Akkad, 133; sculptured pillar of, 143 

Narbonne, Roman land route to Spain by, 
587 

Nar-Mer, Palette of, 143; see also Menes 

Nashatianna, the Twin Brothers, 831 

Nature : in religion and art of Crete, 217 sq. ; 


Greek monism, 411; in Thales‘ 
philosophy, 489; in philosophy of 
XNenophanes, 492; and law, in 


Heraclitus, 498; and Epicureanism of 
Lucretius, 615, 645 ; in Chinese religion, 
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Natapulta, Buddhism, 711 sq. 

Naucratis, colony of Miletus in Egypt, 375 

Navy, eee Sea-Power 

Neanderthal Man: in N. France, 5; com- 
pared with Aurignacian man, 7 

Nehiim, the ecstatics or criers, 257 

Nebu, Babylonian planet god, 191 

Nebuchadnezzar I, 129 

Nebuchadnezzar II, 129; captivity of Judah, 
237; and the Medes, 319 

Nehemiah, fortifies Jerusalem, 238 

Nehushtan, the brazen serpent, 231; 
tribal fetish of Judah, 254 

Neolithic Age, 17 sq.; in early Egypt, 39, 
51; the calendar, 82; in Babylonia, 
119; survivals in Babylonian religion, 
156; solar religion in Crete, 204 sq., 
210, 215 sq., 219; sun-worship 
among the Semites, 280; 258; solar 


the 
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religion of the Dorians, 415 ; in Homeric 
poems, 511; sun worship and Greek 
drama, 525 ; solar religion in India, 700 ; 
in China, 805 

Neo-Platonism, 626 

Neptune: in Roman pantheon, 606; 
identified with Greek Poseidon, 608 

Nergal, Babylonian planet god, 191 

Nero, Seneca as teacher of, 621 sq. 

Nerva, line of Roman Emperors, 591 sq. 

Nestorians, in China, 794 

New Empire, of ancient Egypt, 42 sq., 48 

New Stone Age, see Neolithic Age 


New Year, in ancient Egypt, 83; 
Babylonian festival, 139, 167; in 
mysteries of Mithraism, 344; ~~ in 


Hercules myth, 414; Roman religious 
festival, 606; Roman Calendar, 632 

Nicias, Athenian statesman, 382, 40-4 

Nicias, Greek painter, 575 

Nike, temple of, at Athens, 561 

Nile, influence on Egyptian calendar, 51, 
82 sc. 

Nin, see Nana 

Nineveh, captured by the Medes, 128-9 

Nippur: Sumerian capital, 119 sq.; status 
of king at, 131; temple of the sun-god 
at, 138; dynastic god of, 186 

Nirvana, Buddhist doctrine, 728, 726 

Nobility, see Aristocracy 

Noricum, Roman province, 591 

Notation: Greek music, 548 ; 
early Christian Church, 666 

Nous, Plotinus’ doctrine of, 626 sq. 

Novel, see Romance 

Nubia, conquest of by Sesostris, 42 

Number: Cretan system, 200; symbolical 
significance in Crete, 218 sq.; Baby- 
lonian system, 169; Greek system and 


musical, of 


theory, 486 sq., 501 sq.; theory of 
Pythagoras, 451, 491; Archimedes’ 


work, 502 sq.; Indian theory, 765; see 
also Arithmetic 

Numeration, see Number 

Numismatics, Roman, 668 


Oannes, in Babylonian Pantheon, 188 

Obelisk, developed from the Menhir, 51 

Ochlocracy, in Greek State, 389 

Octavianus, see Augustus 

Odes, of Horace, 655 sq. 

Odysseus, traces of Solar myth, 419 

Odyssey: of Homer, 518 8q.; Pisistratus, 
421; Zeus and monotheism, 484 

Oedipus, the ii ip of Sophocles, 460 sq. 

Old Stone Age, see Palwolithic Age 

Old Empire of Egypt, 41 sq.; position of 
king, 45 

Old Testament, see Bible 

Oligarchy: in Greek state, 889; at Athens 
at end of Peloponnesian War, 404 

Olympia: Pan-Hellenic sanctuary of Zeus, 
872, 806, 441 ; carly temple of Hera, 557 ; 
pediment sculpture in temples at, 567 ; 
statue of Zeus at, 560 

Olympiads, Chronology of Polybius, 509 

Olympian Games, cessation of, a.p. 398, 680 

Olympian Gods: of Greece, 417 8q.; of 
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Homer, 422 sq., 487 sq.; Greek temples 
of, 556 

Olympus, the home of the Great Gods of 
Greece, 423 

Omar: Moslem Caliph, 595; conquest of 
Persia, 325 

Omens, study of in Babylonia, 176 

Omri, makes Samaria capital of Israel, 
238, 235 

Opera, and Euripides’ musical drama, 548 sq. 

Optics, Archimedes, 505 

Optimates, in Roman Republic, 588, 598 

Orators, of Greece, 538 

Oratory, see Rhetoric 

Orchestra : concerted music in Alexandria, 
549; introduced to Rome, 663 sq. 

Orchomenus, Minoan tombs at, 204 ; Minoan 
civilization, 219 ; early Achaean capital, 
365 sq. 

Organ, invention of Ctesibius, 549 

Orgiastic religion, of Dionysus, 439 

Origen, Father of the Church, 626, 639 

Original Sin, Augustine's doctrine, 629 

Orpheus, the Orphic sects, 448 sq. 

Orphic Poems, Pisistratus’ collection of, 377 

Osiris: as god of the dead, 40, 51, 52; 
development of the myth of, 101 

Ostracism, in Athenian political system, 403 

Ostrogoths, in Italy, 595 


Ou-yang Hsia, Chinese essayist and 
philosopher, 829, 846 

Ovid, Roman poct, 654, 618 

Pacuvius, Roman art, 666 

Paganism: revival under Julian, 594; 
philosophic contest with Christianity, 


628 sq. 

Pagoda, Chinese architecture, 871 

Painting : Paleolithic age, 759 ; cessation of 
in Neolithic age, 17; in Ancient Egypt, 
57 sq.; in Babylonia, 146; of Minoan 
age in Crete, 207; Greek Art, 550 sq., 
564sq., 573sq.; Roman art, 666, 
674sq.; Indian art, 776sq.; Chinese 
art, 872 sq. 

Palace: of Babylonian King, 140 sq. ; 
Cretan Architecture, 2058q.; of 
Augustus at Rome, 669; of Diocletian 
at Spalato, 671; Chinese architecture, 
870 sq. 

Palxolithic Age, 5 sq.; cave paintings and 
implements, 8 sq. 

Palatine : Roman solar sanctuary on, 607 ; 
Augustus’ palace, 669 

Palestine : Philistine settlement in, 219; 
Semitic migrations into, 228 sq.; sce 
also Jews, Judah, Israel 

Palette, of Nar-Mer (Menes), 57 8q. 

Pallas: becomes Pallas Athene, 377, 443; 
the shield of Athena, 418 sq. 

Panwtus, of Rhodes, Stoicism at Rome, 618 

Panchatantra, Indian literature, 742 

Pandu: Hindu dynasty, 688; sons of, in 
Indian Epic poetry, 724 

Panegyrists, of Byzantine Age, 639 

Pangawus, gold mines, 377 

Pan-Hellenic Movement, a sanctuary at 
Olympia, 306 

Panini, Indian philologist, 766 sq. 
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Pannonia, Roman province, 591 

Pantheon: of ancient Egypt, 52 sq., 
96-116; of Babylonia, 185 sq.; of the 
early Aryans, 331; of Persian religion, 
830 sq. ; of pre-Homeric Age in Greece, 
413 sq.; the ** Great’ (Olympian) gods 
of Greece, 4178sq.; Homer, 421 sq., 
487 sq.; of Roman religion, 606 sq. ; 
Hellenization of, 608; of the Aryans 
in India, 700 sq. ; Indian, in the Epics, 
735 sq. 

Pantheon (building), at Rome, 670, 671 

Pantomime, brought to Rome 
Alexandria, 663 

Paper, Chinese invention, 872 

Papinian, Roman Jurist, 638 

Parable, in Hesiod, 517 

Parmenides, of Elea, Greek philosopher, 
455 sq., 479; Dorian stock, 368; the 
syllogism, 469 ; philosophic method of, 
493 8q.; logic and general concepts, 
496 

Parrhasius, of Ephesus, Greek painter, 575 

Parsees, religion of, 342 

Parsua, early Assyrian name of Persia, 318 

Parthenon, Athena’s temple at Athens, 
561 sq.; the design and sculptures of 
Phidias, 568 

Parthia, revolt from the Seleucid dynasty, 


from 


2 


323; at fall of Macedonian Empire, 
388; defeat of Rome, under Crassus, 
500 


Party, government by, in Athens, 403; in 
the Roman Republic, 598 sq. 

Pasargade, palaces of Cyrus at, 357 

Pasicga Cave, Palxolithic picture-writing in, 
14 sq. 

Pasiphaé, in Cretan mythology, 212 

Pastoral poetry: the Idylls of Theocritus, 
540; of Virgil, 648 

Patesi, Babylonian governor, 121 

Pathology : of Alemaeon, 492 ; Hippocrates, 
505; Galen, 688; see also Medicine 

Patna, capital of Chandragupta’s kingdom, 
686 

Patricians, of Roman republic, 596 sq. 

Paul: conversion and missionary work, 
276sq., 307; influence of Persian 
religious thought 3-46 

Pausias, Greek painter (fourth century B.c.), 
575 

Pedagogy, see Education 

Pediment, Greek architecture, 558 

Pelasgians, : in Crete, 204sq.; identified 
with Philistines, 218 ; Pre-Indo German 
migration, 365 ; and the Achean migra- 
tion, 367 

Pelethi, identified with Philistines, 232 

Pclopidas, Theban Leader, 382 

Peloponnese : Spartan dominance in, 372 ; 
Confederacy under Sparta, 396, 441 

Peloponnesian War, 381 sq. ; the collapse of 
the Athens of Pericles, 404 ; Thucydides’ 
history, 500 

Penitential Psalms, Babylonian, 154 

People, see Democracy 

Pergamum: dynasty of Attalus, 387 ; a 
Roman province, 888; Hellenistic 
sculpture, 572 
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Periander: tyrant of Corinth, 874; one of 
the Seven Sages, 449 

Pericles : Imperial policy of, 881 ; constitu- 
tional changes of, 404 ; the Confederacy 
of Delos, 405 ; the rebuilding of Athens, 
561; Phidias, 568 

Persecution, of Christians, under the Roman 
Empire, 594, 603 


Persepolis, Capital of Darius, 821; palaces 
at, 857 
Persia: Civilization, 817-860; Cyrus’ 


victories, 1380 ; conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus, 238 ; religion compared with that 
of the Jews, 239; pays tribute to the 
Medes, 319 ; conquest of Lydia and the 
Greek Cities of Asia Minor, 876; Darius’ 
expedition against the Scythians, 377 ; 
recovers her sea-power from Athens, 
882; Alexander the Great's victones, 
384 ; Roman Empire, 593 

Persian Art, 356 sq. 

Persian Learning, 350-6 

Persian Literature, 347-50 

Persian Religion, 330-46 

Persian War: with Greece, 
Herodotus’ history, 508 

Persius, Latin satiric poet, 659 

Perspective : in Greek reliefs and painting, 
565 sq. ; Roman painting, 675 ; Chinese 
painting, 875 

Peter, disciple of Jesus, 276 

Petronius Arbiter, Latin author, 658 sq., 
616 

Phestus: as centre of Cretan (Minoan) 
civilization, 203; Minoan architecture, 
205 sq. ; Cretan script on disc of, 219 

Phaistos, see Phastus 

Phalanx, in Macedonian tactics, 388 

Pharisees : 240 sq. ; the Asidaeans, 250 sq. ; 
271 

Pharos, of Alexandria, 563 

Phidias: attack on, as friend of Pericles, 
381 ; as sculptor and artist, 568 

Philip, King of Macedon, 383 ; as protector 
of Greek culture, 406 

Philistines: and Egypt, 43, 119, 2038 
invasion of Crete, 119; Palestine, 228 
capture of the Ark of Israel, 231 
mercenaries of David, 232; Pre-Indo- 
German migration, 865 

Philo, of Alexandria: Jewish philosophy, 
280; Greek philosophy, 307 

Philocles, architect of the Erechtheum at 
Athens, 561 

Philolaus, Greek philosopher, 479 

Philolos in ancient Egypt, 92; in 
Babylonia, 180 ; Jewish study of, 311 ; 
Greek school of, in Alexandria, 506 sq. ; 
Roman study, 6386; Indian study of, 
766 aq.; Chinese learning, 865 sq. 

Philosophy : in Egyptian mythology 100 sq. ; 
in ancient Egyptian literature, 111 at 
of Baby lonia, 169 sq.; of Judaism, 249 
$02 9q.; Philo and Spinoza, and 
Judaism, 280; of Persia, 351; of Greece, 
411 #q.; Thales as founder of, 440 2q., 
489 eq.; of the Romans, 606 sq.; 
Indian, 699 9" 761 sq.; Chinese, 791, 
804 9q.; sce also Aristotle, Plato, etc. 


876 sq. ; 
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Phebus, the sun-hero Apollo, 442 

Pheenicians: borrow alphabet from Crete 
218; trading stations, 874; weakness 
of their commercial power, 875; naval 
power aids Persia, 876; the sea-power 
of Carthage, 588 sq. 

Phonetics: in Egyptian writing, 67; of 
Babylonia, 149; in Cretan script, 218 ; 
of Greek alphabet, 486; in Chinese 
writing, 850 

Phrygian, Greek musical mode, 544 8q., 549 

Phrynichus, Greek dramatist, 528 sq. 

Phrynis, of Mytilene, Greek music, 548 

Physics: rudiments of in Babylonia, 178 ; 
in ancient Persian philosophy, 352 sq. ; 
of Thales and Anaximander, 449 sq. ; 
early Greek philosophers, 463 sq., 
490 sq.; of Plato, 478; of Aristotle, 
476 sq., 497 sq.; in the Homeric 
poems, 487; as branch of Greek 
philosophy, 508; Roman_ borrowing, 
686; of Ptolemy of Alexandria, 688 ; 
Chinese, 858 

Physiology: in ancient Egypt, 89s8q.; in 
Homeric poems, 487; of Alcmaeon, 
492 ; Aristotle and his successors, 505 sq. 
Galen, 688 ; Indian learning, 768 

Pictorial Art: Paleolithic and Neolithic, 
539; of Babylonia, 188 sq.; Egyptian, 
57 sq.; Babylonian, 138 sq. ; of ancient 
Persia, 357 sq.; of Greece, 550 sq., 564 
sq.; Roman, 666 sq. ; Indian, 771 sq. ; 
Chinese, 866 sq. 

Picture-writing : in Egypt, 64 5q.; change to 
phonetic script in Crete, 218 

Pilar: in Egyptian architecture, 538; 
Egyptian symbolism, 103; in Assyrian 
architecture, 141; °** Vulture-stele ’”’ of 
Eannadu of Lagash, 142 sq. ; in Minoan 
architecture, 206; in cult of Dionysus, 


489; in Greek temple architecture, 
557 sq.; in Buddhist Indian archi- 
tecture, 778; see also Menhir and 
Column 


Pindar, Greek lyric and choric poet, 524 
Pireus: building of the “ long Walls " 
381; Pericles’ development of, as port 
of Athens, 561 
Pirates, Pompey's suppression of, 589 
Pisistratus: rule at Athens, 3877; 
temple of Athena built by, 447; 
recension of Homeric poems, 522 
Pit-dwellings, in Neolithic Age, 17, 20 
Pittacus : tyrant of Mytilene, 874; one of 
the Seven Sages, 449 
Planets: orbits in Babylonian astronomy, 
1788q.; identified with Babylonian 
deities, 101 
Plataea, defeat of the Persians at, 822, 379 
Plato: Greek philosopher, as disciple of 
recebiauaes 471 aq.; (summary), 480; 
of the tate, 408; theo of 
and method, 405 Bq. ; educa- 
aoe mathematics, 502; wsthetics 
in the Neo- 
; his ideal 
e¢ Chinese 


first 
and 


ce 
tion, 500 
and ethics of music, 540; 
Platonism of Plotinus, 626 
state in the Laws and 
Chou Li, 708 aq 

Plastic Art, sce Sculpture 
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Plautus: Latin comic poet, 642sq.; the 
first Latin classic, 580, 611 

Pleasure, Epicurus’ psychology, 481 

Plebeians, of Roman Republic, 596 sq. 

Pliny, the Elder, Roman natural historian, 
636 sq. 

Pliny, the Younger, 687 

Plotinus, Neo-Platonism, 626 sq. 

Plough, invented in Neolithic Age, 20 

Plutarch, Greek and Roman historian, 510 

Poetics, of Aristotle, 476 sq., 500 

Poetry: in Egyptian literature, 76 sq., 
112 8sq.; of Babylonia, 152 sq. ; Jewish 
literature, 280 sq.; of Persia, 347 sq. ; 
the Greek epic, 510 sq. ; Latin literature, 
641 sq.; Indian literature, 781 sq. ; 
Chinese, 831 sq. 

Polis, see City State 

Politics: of the Greek state, 389 sq. ; 
beginning of parties in Homeric age, 
393 sq.; of Aristotle, 4768q., 501; 
early Greek philosophy, 499; Chinese 
learning, 860, 864 

Pollio, Asinius, in Virgil’s Eclogues, 648 

Polybius: Greek historian of Rome, 388, 
509, 613, 682 ; Rome as a world power 
in his history, 587 

Polyclitus, of Argos, Greek sculptor, 570 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 374 

Polydorus, King, with Theopompus, of 
Sparta, 395 

Polygnotus, Greek painter, 555, 573; and 
Phidias, 568 

Polymedes of Argos, Greek sculptor, 566 

Polytheism, in Egyptian religion, 104; in 
Hinduism, 699; Chinese, 806 sq.; see 
also Pantheon, Monotheism, and 
Religion 

Pompeii, Greek town planning, 563 ; archi- 
tecture, 668 ; amphitheatre, 669 

Pompey, alliance with Crassus and Cesar, 
589 sq. 

Pomponius, Sextus, Roman jurist, 635 

Pontiff, of early Roman Republic, 596 

Pontus, kingdom of, 823 

Populace, in Homeric poems, 392 

Population, increase in Neolithic Age, 82 

Porsena, of Clusium, defeat of the Etruscans 
under, at Aricia, 583 

Portraiture: in Egyptian art, 55 sq.; in 
Babylonian one Assyrian sculpture, 141 ; 
Ancient Persian art, 858; Greek 
sculpture, 570; Lysippus’ statues, 572 ; 
Apelles, 576 ; Roman Art, 667 ; Roman 
rae, 672 sq.; Roman _ painting, 

Poseidon, in Greek pantheon, 418 sq. 

pry aa of Apamea, Greek philosopher, 
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Postal Service: of Persia, under Darius, 
oe in Roman Empire of Augustus, 

Pottery: of Neolithic Age, 188q., 21; 
Egypt, 56; of pre-Indo-Germans, 204 ; 
Minoan, 205, 208; of Homeric age in 
Greece, 551 8q. 

Pretor, of early Roman Republic, 506 sq. 

Pretorian Guard, of Augustus, 601 

Praxiteles, Greek sculptor, 571 8q. 
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Prayer: in Babylonian religion, 151; the 
teaching of Jesus, 274 

Pre-Indo-Germans, in Neolithic Age, 18 sq. ; 
in Crete, 204; migrations of, to S 
Europe and Asia Minor, 365 

Priests : power of, in ancient Egypt, 43, 49, 
115; rule of, in Babylonia, 132, 133 sq., 
186 ; absence of, in Crete, 205; in the 
Jewish state, 243; restricted to the 
Temple by Josiah, 247; position of, 
after the Captivity, 248 ; the Brahmans 
of India, 692, 705 sq. 

Princeps: Cesar as, 590; as title of Augustus 
as Roman Emperor, 601 

Printing: Chinese discovery of, 146; and 
use of the Seal, 219 

Proclus, last of the pagan philosophers, 630 

Procopius, Byzantine historian, 641 

Proculians, Roman school of jurists, 634 

Prodicus: and Socrates, 467 ; the parable of 
Hercules, 537 

Proletariat, of Rome, under the Empire, 602 

Prometheus, Aeschylus, Trilogy of, 459 sq. 

Propertius, Roman poet, 618, 648 

Prophecy, in Babylonia, 176 

Prophets : Amos, 235 ; of Judaism, 245; of 
the O.T., 256sq.; in Hebrew Litera- 
ture, 280 sq. 

Propyleza, on the Acropolis at Athens, 561 

Proscription, Marius and Sulla, 589 

Prose: Greek literature, 522 sq. ; 
literature, 740 sq. ; 
841 sq. 

Prosody, see Metre 

Prostitution, and Babylonian Ishtar Worship, 
156 

Protagoras: of Abdera, Greek philosopher, 
464sq.; (suinmary), 480; the model 
colony of Thurii, 375 ; his theory of the 
State, 407; theory of Being, 494 sq. 

Proto-Cretans, pre-Indo-German migration, 
19, 204 

Proto-Egyptians, 
tion, 19 

Proto-Semites: Migration to Arabia, 122 ; 
pre-Indo-German migration, 19 

Proverbs: in Babylonian literature, 181; 
in Hesiod, 517; Indian literature, 742, 
769; Chinese literature, 842; see also 
Wisdom Literature 


Indian 
Chinese literature, 


pre-Indo-German muigra- 


Provinces: of Roman Empire, 590; 
under Augustus, 601 

Psalms: Babylonian, 154; in Hebrew 
literature, 289 sq. 

Psychology: Jewish, 306; in ancient 


Persian philosophy, 353, 498 ; of Plato, 
474; of Aristotle, 476 sq. ; of Epicurus, 
481: of the Stoics, 482; of Homeric 
poems, 487; Indian philosophy, 761 sq. 

Ptah, as god of the Egyptian craftsmen, 
46, 102 

Ptolemy: dynasty of, in Egypt, 386; in 
alliance with Rome, 587 

Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemzus), 
works of, 504, 638 

Pulesati, identified with the Philistines, 204 

Pulley, used by Neolithic man, 20 

Punch, traces of solar mythology in, 526 
(footnote) 
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Punic Wars, 586 sq.; Nevius’ epic of, 641 

Punjab, the Arvan migration, 683 

Purana, Indian literature, 740 

Pyramids: carly builders, 41; 
ment of, 51 

Pytrhus, Tarentine War with Rome, 280- 
272 B.c., 386 

Pythagoras: of Samos, Greek philosopher, 
450 sq., 378, 479; conception of the 
State, 398 sq. : metaphysics of, 491 sq. ; 
mathematics of, 501 sq.; and Greek 
music, 544 sq.; and Confucius, 804 sq. 

Pythagoras, of Samos, Greek sculptor (480- 
50 B.c.), 570 


develop- 


Ra: Worship of, in Egypt, 51 sq., 101; 
at Heliopolis, 98 sq., 111 

Racial Migrations, effect on civilization : 
Egypt, 39 sq.: Babylonia, 119 sq. ; 
Crete, 203 sq.;: Jewish, 228  sq.: 
Persia, 317 sq. ; Greek, 363 sq. : Roman, 
579 8q.; India, 681 sq.; China, 
785 sq.; see also Migration 

Ram: Sign of Zodiac in Babylonia, 173 


Ramayana: Indian literature, 740 
Rameses I]: Egyptian King, 43; portrait 
of, 62; victory at Kadesh over the 


Hittites, 92, 228 

Rameses IT]: Egyptian king, 43; portrait 
of, 62 sq.; repulses the invaders from 
the sea, 204, 367 

Rationalism: of Greek philosophy, 454, 
493; in Nenophanes’ philosophy, 412 ; 
of Protagoras, 466; Chinese, 804 sq. 

Rechabites : religious movement of, 235, 
244 sq., 2686: influence of, on Jewish 


litcrature, 250, 284 

Re-incarnation : in’ Vedic religion’ and 
Buddhism, 697 

Rehefs : in Egyptian sculpture, 57; Persian 


sculpture, 358 ; Greek sculpture, 565 sq_.; 
Roman sculpture, 672 ; Indian sculpture, 
Chinese sculpture, 872 sq. 
Religion: primitive appearance, 7 8q. ; 
magic and pictorial art in Aungnacian 
Age, 12 sq.; sun worship in Neolithic 
Age, 23, 30; of ancient Egypt, 96-116, 
40 s9.; worship of Ra, in Egypt, 43, 
51 sq., 139; of carly Babvionia, 131 8q. ; 
of Babylonia, 185 sq. ; and Babylonian 
Art, 144; Babylonian psalms, 154; 
of Crete and influence on Egypt, 204; 
of Crete, 204, 206 sq., 200 sq.; 
symbolism in Cretan art, 213; Cretan 
God of Universe, 216; democratic 
character of, in Crete, 218; of the 
Jews, 252 sq.; the captivity, 238 s. ; 
the Rechahites, in Judaism, 244 on. ; 
and Jewish philosophy, 303 sq. ; 
of Persia, 820, 3827, 340 aq.; of 
ancient Greece, 411 $q.; the Homeric 
pantheon, 826 sy.; monotheistic 
speculations of the Greeks, 364; in 
Plato's philosophy, 472 ; of the Romans, 
606 »q.; cult of the Homan Emperor, 
601 ; of India, 699 aq. ; Indian learning, 
758; see also Hrahmanism and 
Buddhism ; of China, 804 #q.; see 


~~ |. 
@ehey 
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Confucianism and Taoism, and generally 
cf. Mythology, Pantheon, and Sun 
Representation, in political government at 

Athens, 4038 

Republic: of Rome, 588 sq.; the rise of 
the Ismpire, 600 sq. 

Resurrection: of dead, in ancient Egypt, 
51, 69, 107; in Babylonian mythology, 
139, 159; in Jewish religion, 241; 
doctrine of Jesus, 272; Mithraism, 844 
sq.; in the mysteries of Demeter, 444; 
Chinese belief, 868; see also Burial, 
Death, and Immortality 

Rhadamanthus, as Judge of the Under- 
world, 212 

Rhaetia, Roman province, 591 

Rhea, the * Great Mother’ in Crete, 211 

Rhapsodists : and the Homeric poems, 510 ; 
recitation to music, 5-43 

Rhetoric: study of, in Greek education, 500 ; 
Protagoras’, 465; Roman education, 
636 ; under Roman Empire, 637 sq. ; 
Indian, 765, 707 sq. 

Rhodes, Roman conquest, 587 

Rights, and duties in Solon’s constitution, 
401 

Rig-Veda: 73) sq., 682; 
in, 689 sq. 

Ritual, in Jewish worship, 267 


social conditions 


Roads: in Persian) Empire, 326; early 
Roman expansion, 545° sq. 

Romans, see Byzantines 

Romance: Eyyptian literature, 76 sq. ; 
Hebrew literature, 284 sq.; Persian 
literature, S48 sq.; in Virgils’ Bneid, 
651 sq.;  Petronius Arbiter, 658 ; 
Apuleius’ “ Golden Ass’, 662; Iam- 
blichus and Longus, 662 sq.; Indian 
drama, 75) #q.; Indian literature, 


743 sq.; Chinese literature, $42 #4. ; 
see alsu Love 

Roman Civilization: religion and art, 
578-680 ; see also Latin Language and 
Latin Literature 

Rome : introduction of Mithraism, 345 sq. ; 
defeat at Carre by Parthia, 323; 
conquest of Greece and results, 388 ; 
as successor to Macedonian Empire, 
387 ay. ; attack of Philip V of Macedon, 
338 ; Polybius’ history, 509 

Rome (the city): carly settlement at mouth 
of the Tiber, 581 ; legendary foundation 
date, 582; carly Greek influence, 584 ; 
fall of Alba Longa, 565; capture by the 
Gauls, 390 p.c., 585; growth of, as 


commercial centre, 587; Aurelian, 
fortifies, 503; Alaric’s capture, 595; 


ecclesiastical rivalry with Byzantium, 
504; as commercial trade centre, 508 ; 
as capital of a world Bk wei 601 ; 
early sanctuaries on the Palatine and 
the Cupitol, 607; carly Greek in- 
fluence, 610; Virgil's neid, 650; 
architecture and building, 668 9q. 

Romulus and Remus, Etruscan origin of 
legend, 607 

Rubicon, Casar crosses, 500 

Rudra, in Indian pantheon, 702 ; 728 

Ruth, Book of, in Hebrew literature, 287 
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Sabbath: observation of, during the 
Captivity, 266 ; Jewish calendar, 805 

Sabines: Italic race, 579 sq.; early settle- 
ment in Italy, 582; solar religion, 606 

Sabinians, Roman school of jurists, 634 

Sacrament: in Demeter mysteries, 445; 
see also Eucharist 

Sacred War of Philip of Macedon, 384 

Sacrifice : in the Eucharist, 279 ; human, in 
ancient Greece, 483 

Sadducees, 250 sq. 

Sages, the Seven Sages of Greece, 448 sq., 
522 

Sagittarius (Archer), as sign of Zodiac in 
Babylonia, 173 

St. Sophia, architecture, 672 

Saka, dynasty in N. India, 687 

Sakyas, the tribe of the Buddha, 717 

Salamis, Greek naval defeat of Persia, 322, 
379 

Salamis (Cyprus), 
Persia, 381 

Sallust. Roman historian, 632 sq. 

Samaria: rise to importance, 229; Omri’s 
capital of Israel, 233; rivalry with 
Jerusalem, 235; capture by Sargon 
of Assyria, 236 

Samkhya, Indian system of philosophy, 711 
sq. 

Sammuramat, see Semiramis 

Samnites: early settlement in Italy, 582 ; 
subjugation to Rome, 585; solar 
religion, 606 

Samos : early Homeric culture, 368 ; temple 
of Hera, 560 

Samson: solar myth of, 219, 255; Hebrew 
epic of, 283 

Sanctuary, see Temple 

Sanhedrim, authority of, 250 sq. 

Sankarakarya, Hinduism, 688, 699 

Sanscrit, Panini's philology, 767 

Sappho: Greek lyric poetess, 372, 520 sq. ; 
Greek music, 543 

Sardinia, taken from Carthage by Rome, 587 

Sardinians : invasion of Kgypt by, 203 ; 
581; pre-Indo-German migration, 365 

Sargon (Sharru-kin) I, legendary king of 
Babylonia, 122, 127, 138, 184 sq. 

Sargon (Sharru-kinu) Il: King of Assyria, 
127; captivity of Israel, 286 ; conquest 
of the Medes, 318 

Sassanids, dynasty of, 324 

Satire: Egyptian literature, 78; Greek, 
poems of Bion and Menippus, 541; in 
Archilochus’ lyric poetry, 520 ; Lucian, 
661 sq. Latin, the Satur@ of Ennius, 
643 ; Lucilius, 644 sq. ; Horace, 652 sq. ; 
Petronius, 658 sq. ; Persius and Martial, 
659 sq.; Juvenal, 660 sq. ; Indian, 770 

Satrap: in Persia, 321; under Darius, 825 

Satura : of Ennius, 643 ; of Lucilius, 644 sq. 

Saturn: Babylonian planet god, 191 

Saturnalia, Roman festival, 606, 682 

Saturnian metre, Latin poetry, 641 

Satyric drama, Greek comedy, 526, 535 

Saul: defeat by Philistines, 228 sq. ; 
Hebrew epic, 282 

Saw, invented in Neolithic age, 20 

Saxons, invasion of Britain, 595 


Cimon’s victory over 
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Scaevola, Q. Mucius, first Roman jurist, 
634 

Seale : Greek musical, 545 sq. ; Chinese, 848 

Scarab: the beetle of Ugyptian mythology, 
100; as amulet, 147 

Scepticism, in Jewish religious literature, 
268 sq. 

Sceptre, developed from Neolithic hammer- 
axe, 20 

Scholarship, and the Library of Alexandria, 
507, 638 sq. 

Scholiasts, of Alexandrian Library, 507 

Schools, see Education 

Science: in ancient Egypt, 46, 82 sq.; 
of Babylonia, 168 sq.; of the Jews, 
300 sq.; Persian, 350; Greek, 485 sq. ; 
Thales as the first scientist, 449 sq. ; 
empirical method, 489; early Greek 
philosophers, 457 sq., 468 sq. ; Aristotle, 
476 sq.; eclecticism, 484; of the 
Romans, 631 sq.; Indian, 757 sq.; 
Chinese, 791, 849 sq. 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius (I), capture of 
Carthage, 587 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius (II), Emilanus, 
587, as stutesman, 599; Phil-Hellenism 
of, 613; 644 

Scopas: Greek sculptor and architect, 570 
sq.; temple of Athena at Tegea, 562 

Scorpion, Babylonian sign of Zodiac in, 173 

Scribe: Egypt, 46; in Babvlonia, 132; 
as member of a Jewish class, 249; as 
interpreters of the Bible and the law, 
268 sq.:; Jewish theology, 311 

Script, see Writing 

Scriptures, Holy, see Bible 

Sculpture, primitive appearance, 7 sq.;: 
Levpt, 50 sq., 57; of Assyria, 127, 141; 
Babylonia, 138 sq. ; of Minoan age in 
Crete, 207; rejected by the Jews, 225, 
209; Persia, 3856 sq.; Greek, 350 sq., 
564 sq.; Koman, 666 sq.; Indian, 771 
sq., 776 sq.; Chinese, 866 sq., 873 


Seythians :  Esarhaddon of Assyria, 128 ; 
invasion of Assyria, 318; Darius’ 


expedition against, 877; invasion of 
N. India and Buddhism, 687, 698, 725 

Sea, Neolithic dwellers by, 18 

Sea-king, Minos of Crete, 212 

Seals: in Babylonian art, 133, 144; 146 sq. ; 
and origin of printing, 219 

Sea-power: of Crete, 203 sq.; of the 
Achvwans of Mycenw, 365, 367; of 
Athens, in Persian War, 379 sq.: of 
Persia, 382 ; Carthage and the Etruscans 
375 sq., 581, 583 sq. ; of Roman empire 
and defeat of Carthage, 586 sq. 

Seleucia, 386 

Seleucids : dynasty after death of Alexander 
the Great, 322 sq., 386; Roman conquest 
of Macedon, 586 sq. 

Seleucus, Greek astronomer, 504 

Selinus: Greek colony in. Sicily, 
temple at, 559; sculptures, 566 

Semele, mother of Dionysus, 439 

Semiramis, wife of Shalmaneser IT, 127 

Semites: racial influence in Egypt, 43; 
and Sumerians in Babylonia, 122; 
migration into Palestine, 228 sq. ; 


583; 
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Bedouin characteristics, 220; see also 
Arabia, Jews, Hebrew Religion, etc. 

Semitic Language: replaces Sumerian in 
Babylonia, 125, 180; Babylonian epic 
poetry, 159 

Senate: Roman republic, 588 sq., 596 sq., 
600 ; Cesar and Cicero, 590 

Seneca, in Latin literature ; 619 sq., 656 sq. 

Sennacherib : king of Assyria, 128 ; destruc- 
tion of army before Jerusalem, 286 ; 
the Medes, 318 

Septuagint, 240, 311 

Seraphim, 256 

Seriputta, the Buddha's disciple, 722 

Sermon on the Mount, 272 

Serpent, see Snake 

Servian Constitution of Rome, 584, 596 

Servile War, in Italy, 135 3B.c., 588 

Servius Tullius, Constitution, 584 

Sesostris (Usertsen III), King of Egypt, 42 

Set, Egyptian pantheon, 41 ; 

Seven, unlucky number, 266 

Seven-branched candlestick, symbolism of, 
255 

Seven Sages, of Greece, 448 aq. 

Severus, Alexander, Roman Emperor, the 
University at Rome, 637 6q. 

Shahnama, of Firdausi, 348 

Shalmaneser I, King of Assyria, 127 

Shalmaneser I], King of Assyria, 
conquest of the Medes, 318 

Shamash (Babbar): Babylonian sun-god, 
148, 190 sq. ; identified with Samson of 
the O.T., 219 

Shamshi-Adad, Assyrian king, 126 

Shang: Dynasty of China, 787; 
Art, 866 99. 

Shansi, Chou dynasty in, 788 

Shantung, as centre of Chinese civilization, 
789 

Shapur I, King of Persia, 324 

Shapur IT, King of Persia, 324, 343 

Shar-gali-sharri, seal of, 144 

Sharru-kin, sec Sargon | 

Sharru-kinu, see Sargon II 

Shashung, King of Egypt, 
Palestine, 232 

Shechem : carly capital of Isracl, 288; the 
tribe of Joseph, 264; Baal-berith, 250 

Shew-bread, symbolism of, 255 

Shth Ching: Chinese classic, of the Han 
period, 790, B31 aq. 

Shih Huang Ti: first Emperor of China, 
790 aq., 800; philosophy and learning, 
826 sq.; architecture, 470 

Shiloh, the Israchites at, 228, 230 

Shorthand, Greek invention, 486 

Shu Ching, Chinese literature, 531 sq. 

Stecuth, Omri's pod of Liraci, 283 

Sicily: Greek colonization of, 875, 583; 
defeat of Carthage by Agathocles, 386 ; 
strugyle between Rome and Carthage, 
SHE sm). 

Sickle, invented in Neolithic Age, 28 

Sicuh: carly invasion of Egypt, 203, 561; 

pre-Indo-German migration, 865 

Siddarths, the Buddha, 645, 737 aq. 

Silver, gongs Paste monetary system, 185 

Simile, in Homeric poems, 516, 651 


127 ; 


Chinese 


conquest of 
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Simonides, Greek lyric poet, 5238 

Sin (Nannar), Babylonian pantheon, 189 

Sin: Babvlonian doctrine of, 200 sq.; in 
the Aischylean tragedy, 525 

Sinai, Philistines and the mines, 210, 228 

Sippar, city of the God Shamash, 190 

Siva : in Hindu pantheon, 724; in Brahman 
Trinity, 728 sq.; Hindu temple archi- 
tecture, 774 

Slavery : Judaism, 247; in Persia, 820; 
Greek religion, 488; at Athens, 400, 
486; Servile War in Italy, 588; the 
Roman latifundia, 598; under the 
Roman Republic and Empire, 602 sq. 

Snake : as symbol in sun-myth, 26 ; Creta 
religion, 211; symbol of Yahu, 182; 
Nehushtan, tribal fetish of Judah, 
253 aq. 

Social classes: Egypt, 39 sq.; Babylonia, 
119 sq.; Jews, 228 sq.; Persia, 317 sq. ; 
Greek, 363 sq. ; Roman, 579 sq. ; India, 
681 sq.; China, 785 sq. 

Social War: in Italy, 91-88 n.c., 5890; 
Italians gain Roman Citizenship, 600 

Socrates: the Greek philosopher, 407 5q., 
487 8q., 480; Dorian stock, 36s ; 
critical philosophy of, 495 sq. ; and the 
‘conflict * in Greek tragic drama, 525 ; 
Aristophanes and, 536 

Solar myth : Egypt, 107 ; Babylonia, 120 sq. ; 
in account of death of Jesus, 270; 
Hebrew epic poetry, 282 sq.; the 
romance of Moses, 285; romance of 
Joseph, 284; the Greek heroes, 418 44. ; 
Germans in Italy, 582, 606 sq. ; see also 
Sun worship 

Solomon: temple of Yahu, 232; kingdom 
of, 234, 242 

Solon: Constitution, at Athens, 376) 5q., 
400 ag.; one of the Seven Sages, 449 ; 
clegiac poems, 521 

Solutrean period, of Palwolithic man, 14 

Soma, in worship of Indra, 701 

Song: Babylonian lyric poetry, 
Babylonian music, 1607-8; see 
Lyric Poetry and Music 

Song of Songs, in Hebrew literature, 202 sq. 

Sophists : education, 363, 500; Protagoras 
as founder, 407, 46%; Socrates, 467 

Sophocles: Greek dramatic poet, 531 4q. | 
religion and philosophy, 460 sq. ; Greek 
music, 547 sq. . 

Sorcery, in Babylonia, 177; see also Magic 

Sothic Year, Egyptian Calendar, 41, 54 

Soul: Egyptian doctrine of the, TIL; see 
alo Kas spirit and body in Persian 
metaphysics, 851; Plato and Aristotle, 
408 


155; 
also 


Space, Babylonian measurement of, 172 

Spain, Carthage and Home, 587 

Spalato, Diocictians' palace, 671 | 

Sparta : list of Ephors begins (757 n.c.), 363 | 
Dorian aristocracy, 870; Meassenian 
Wars, 371 aq.; 380; rivalry of Athens, 
876; Persian War, 879 9q.; Peace with 
Athens, 881; hegemony, 882; after 
Macedonian conquest, 887; constitu: 
tion of, 364 aq., 406; the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, 441 sq. 
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Spartacus, revolt of slaves in Italy, 71 3.c., 
58 
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Spinning-wheel, Neolithic Age, 21 

Spinoza and Jewish philosophy, 280 

Spiral, Minoan symbol, 210 

Spirit, contrasted with body in Persian 
metaphysics, 851 

Sramanas, mysticism, 716 

Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, Chinese historian, 841, 862 sq., 
864 

Stairway, in Minoan architecture, 206 

Stars, distinguished from planets, in 
Babylonia, 175 

State: conception of in New Empire, of 
Egypt, 48 sq.; Babylonia, 134 ; 246 sq. ; 
Judaism, 249; Greek theory of, 388 sq., 
407, 501; Plato's ideal, 474; Aristotle, 
478; Christianity and the Roman Em- 
pire, 603; Constantine, 605 ; Roman 
Stoicism, 614; Plotinus, 628 ; 
Christianity and education, 640 sq. ; 
Indian philosophy, 771; the ideal, in 
the Chou Li of China, 796 sq. 

Statue, 141; see Sculpture 

Stele, see Pillar 

Stesichorus, Greek lyric poet, 519, 523 

Stilo, AHlius Preconius, Latin philology, 636 

Stoicism : school of philosophy of Zeno, 
482 sq.; in Roman politics and ethics, 
613 sq.; Seneca and philosophy, 619 

Stone Age, 3-84; end of, in Egypt, 56; see 
also Neolithic and Paleolithic Age 

Stone Circle, see Avebury, Carnac, Gilgal, 
Stonehenge 

Stonehenge, 31 

Stone monuments : of Neolithic sun-worship, 
27; see also Dolmen, Menhir, Stone 
Circle 

Straton, of Lampsacus, Greek philosopher, 
500 


Stupa, Indian architecture, 773 

Sudas, Bharata king in India, 683 

Sudras, Jowest Hindu caste, 604 

Sulla: and the Roman republican revolu- 
tion, 589; constitutional reforms, 600 

Sulpicius Rufus, Roman jurist, 634 

Sumer, and Akkad, 123 sq. 

Sumerians : pre-Indo-German migration, 19 ; 
in Babylonia, 119 sq.; language, 125, 
180; Cuneiform, 149; carly poetry in, 
153 aq. 

Sun : worship of, by Paleolithic man, 13 2q. ; 
in Neolithic Age, 22 sq. ; Bronze Age, 317. 
Kyypt, 39, 43, 51.sq., 98; worship, 101 
sq.; Babylonia, 120 6q., 156, 173, 186 
in Crete, 204 9q., 206 q., 210 aq. 
Philistines, 219; carly Semites, 230 
primitive Jewish = religion, 258 aq. 
the Aryans, 331; Mithraism, $44 sq. 
in pre-historic Greek religion, 413 sq. ; 
cult of Apollo, 442; in Homeric poems, 
511; Greek drama, 525 aq. ; pre-Aryan 
in India, 700; Aryan and migration 
to India, 681 ; in ancient China, 788, 805 

Sun-dial, Babylonian invention, 172 

Sung, dynasty, of China, 803, 703 sq. 

Sunga, dynasty in India, 686 

Sun Wu, Chinese art of war, 864 vq. 

Surya, in Indian pantheon, 702 
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Surgery, Hippocrates, 505; see also 
Anatomy and Medicine 

Susruta, Indian physician, 768 

Sutras, the Hindu sacred thread, 695 

Sybaris, Greek colony in Italy, 583 

Syllabic script, of Babylon, 65, 149; Chinese, 
850 


Syllogism, introduced by Parmenides, 469 

Symbolism: in Neolithic sun worship, 28 ; 
of Egyptian religious art, 102 sq.; of 
Babylonian deities, 193; in Cretan 
religious art, 213 ; in Jewish worship of 
Yahu, 255; and solar myth in death 
of Jesus, 279; of Alexander the Great’s 
rule, 385 

Synagogue, position after destruction of the 
Temple, 252 

Syracuse: colony of Corinth in Sicily, 375, 


583; rise to power in Sicily under 
Hieron, 380; Athenian expedition 
against, 382; naval victories over 


Carthage and the Etruscans, 584 

Syria: conquest of, by Assyria, 127; con- 
quest of, by Nebuchadnezzar II, 129 ; 
Aramaic immigration, 229; the Seleucid 
dynasty, 386 


Tables, mathematical, in Babylonia, 170 
Tacitus, Homan historian, 633 
T’ai Ten, founds the Sund dynasty, 794 
Tai-Tsung, Chinese Emperor, 793 sq. 
Talent, as monetary unit in Babylonia, 135 
Talmud, 242 
Tammuz: Babylonian myth of, 139, 186; 
in Babylonian lyric and epic poetry, 
155, 150; Ishtar of Erech, 190; as 
pastoral God of Arabia, 253 ; identified 
with Yahu tn the captivity, 255 
T'ang, dynasty of China, 793 sq., 802 sq. 
Tao, meanings of the term, 810 sq. 
Tavism : and early Chinese records, 792 sq., 
705; the Yellow Turban Rebels, and 
spread of Buddhism, 802 sq. ; philosophy 
B46 sq. ; learning and science, 852 sq. ; 
see also Lao-Tzu 


Tao-Te-Ching, Taoist sacred — scripture, 
SOD sq. 

Tarentine War, defeat of Pyrrhus by Rome, 
586 


Tarentum : Greek colony in Italy, 375, 583 ; 
Roman conquest of, 586; Greek culture 
in Italy, 611 


Tarquin (Tarku), early Roman _ history, 
On? sq. 
Tartars: dynasty in N. China, a.p. 400, 


793; the Kin and Kitan empires, 704 

Tas d’Audebert, cave paintings at, 12 

Tatius, Romances of, 663 

Taxation : of Persian Empire, 326; system 

at Athens after Peloponnesian War, 405 

Tegea : and Sparta, 372 ; Temple of Athena, 
562 

Temple: early sanctuaries in Neolithic Age, 
27; absence of, in early sun-worship, 
$16; in Egyptian architecture, 52 sq. ; 
early Babylonian, 138; absence of in 
Crete, 2035 ; Jewish architecture, 290 sq. ; 
of the Greek Olympian Gods, 550 sq. ; 
Greek architecture, 556 sq.; Doric 
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and Ionic styles in Greek architecture, 
560 sq.; Roman architecture, 668 ; 
Indian architecture, 772; Buddhist 
cave sanctuaries, 774; of Hinduism, 
775; Chinese architecture, 871 

Temple (Jerusalem): of Solomon to Yahu, 
232; Jewish religion, 255; restoration 
after the Captivity, 238, 248; destruc- 
tion by Titus, 252, 592 

Terence, Latin Comic poet, 618, 644 sq. 

Terpander, first Greek musician, 378, 543 

Tertullian, 623 sq. 

Teutoburgor Waid, Roman defeat, a.p. 9, 
591 

Teutons, defeat of, by Marius, 589 

Textiles : in Palwolitic Age, 15; in Neolithic 
Age, 21; see also Weaving 

Thales: Greek philosopher, 373, 449 sq. ; 
universe as Nature, 489 sq. 

Theatre, of Pompey in Rome, 669 ; see also 
Drama 

Thebes (Boeotia), rise to power under 
Epaminondas, 382 

Thebes (Egypt): the priests of Amen at, 48; 
capital of Egvpt, 42, 48; temple of 
Amen, 53, 105 

Themistocles, and the Persian War, 879 

Theocracy, of the Jewish state, 249 sq. 

Theocritus : Greck poet, 387, 540; Virgil's 
Eclogucs, 648 

Theodoric, Ostragothic king in Italy, 595 

Theodosius the Great; Roman emperor, 
594; and Ambrose of Milan, 629 

Theognis, Greek poet, 520 sq. 

Theology : as science, in Pythagoras and 
Xenophanes, 491 sq.; the Jewish 
scribes, 311; see also Religion, God, etc. 

Theophrastus, Greek scientist : botany, 499 ; 
physics, 501; Characters, 539 

Theopompus, king with Polydorus, of Sparta, 
395 

Therapeutics, Hippocrates, 505 

Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 374 

Thrasymachus, of Athens, the Sophist, 407 

Thucvdides, Greek historian, 508 

Thuni, Pericles’ model culony of, 375; 
Protagoras, 407 

Tiamat, in Babylonian mythology, 157, 188 

Tiber, early settlement on, 581 

Tiberius, Roman emperor, 591 

Tibet, Buddhism, 725 

Tibullus, Latin ge 647 sq., 618 

T*ien, Chinese heaven and Deity and the 
Emperor as Viceroy, 806 

Tiglath-pileser III: palace of, 141; con- 
quest of the Medes, 318 

Tiles, Persian, 359 

Timanthes, of Sicyon, Greek painter, 575 

Time, Babylonian measurement of, 171 sq. 

Timotheus, of Miletus, Greek poet, 524 

Tin, earliest working of, 37 

Tiryns, Minoan influence, 204 

Titinius, Latin writer of farce, 644 

Titus: Roman Emperor, 591; destruction 
of Jerusalem, 252, 502 

Tobit, Romance, Hebrew literature, 288 

Therapeutics, India, 768 ; see aleo Medicine 

Therma, see Baths 

Thermopylx, battle in Persian War, 879, 808 
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Theron, battle of Himera, 584 

Thersites : as demagogue in Homeric poem, 
892 ; comic figure in the Iliad, 516 

Theseus, Cretan myth of Ariadne, 212 

Thessaly, migration of the Achzans, 205 

Thirty Tyrants, at Athens, 404 

Thomas Aquinas, and Aristotle, 479 

Thoth, in Egyptian Pantheon, 46, 101 aq. 

Thothmes I, King of Egypt, 48 

Thothmes III: expansion of Egypt, 42, 48; 
victory at Megiddo, 92 

Thrace: Greek colonies in, 
Macedon, 884 

Tomb : of the kin 
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, in ancient Egypt, 50 sq. ; 
burial mound of the Babylonian deity, 
188 sq.; of Minoan Age, 204; the 
cupola (bee-hive) type of Mycenz, 365 ; 
sce also Burial mound and Cupola- 
tomb 

Tools: of ape-man, 3; of Neanderthal man, 
5 sq.; of Aurignacian man, 7 8q.; 
Neolithic Age, 17 sq.; Egyptian stone 
age, 19.8q., 56 ; sec also Flint Implements 

Torah: the Jewish book of the Law, 230, 
237; framed in the Captivity, 248; 
Ezra, 249; the Scribes, 269; Xeno- 
phanes and Pythagoras, 363 

Totem, animal gods in ancient Egypt, 52 

Tower: the Babylonian Ziggurat, 188; in 
early Church architecture, 671; Indian 
architecture, 775 

Town, Greek architectural plan, 568; — see 
also City State 

Trade: in the Palrolithic Age, 8; of early 
Babylonia, 125, 135; the sea-power of 
Crete, 205 sq.; the -Egean Sea, 378; 
of Greece after Macedonian conquest, 
387; Athenian aristocracy and, 899; 
after Peloponnesian War, 406 ; wth 
of, in Rome, 586 sq.; under Roman 
Republic, 598 

Tragedy : in Homeric poems, 483 ; origin in 
cult of Dionysus, 440 sq. ; Greek drama, 
524 sq.; -Eschylus creator of, 458 aq. 
of -Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 


529 8q.; Dionysus cult, 528 sq 
Latin, of Nevius, 661; of Seneca 
656 aq. 

Trajan: Roman Emperor, 591; Pliny the 


Younger, 687; forum, 669 ; 
on column of, 674 

Tribe: Bedouin organization of, 
in Jewish history, 243 

Tribune, of Roman ‘Republic, 5096 

Trident, symbol of Poseidon, 418 aq. 

Trigonometry, of Hipparchus, 504 

Triumphal Arch, of Titus, at Rome, 669, 674 

Triumvirate, the first, of Pompey, Casar, 
amd Crassus, 500 

Trojan War, 203, 366, 891 

Troy, siege of, 866 

Tu-Fu, Chinese poet, 846 

Tunnu calculation, in Egyptian mathematics, 
838 

Tuscany, Etruscan setticment in, 581 

Twelve Tables, Roman Code of Law, 584, 506 

Twins, as sign of Zodiac in Babylonia, 178, 

Tyrants, in the Creek city-state, 878, 880 
304 


sculpture 
230 ; 
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Tyrrhene Sea: Etruscan power, 
Roman mastery of, 587 

Tyrtaeus, Greek lyric poet, 521, 372, 896; 
Greek music, 548 sq. 


581; 


Ulpian, Roman Jurist, 688 

Ulysses, see Odysseus 

Umbria, Roman subjugation, 586 

Umbrians: Italic race, 579 sq.; early settle- 
ment in Italy, 582; solar religion, 606 

Underworld: in Cretan religion, 211 sq. ; 
Poseidon as lord of, 418 ; in the Odyssey, 
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Universe: Babylonian theory, 422 sq. ; 
Persian physics, 352 sq.; Greek 
philosophy, 811 sq., 485; Homeric 
conception, 421 sq., 487; Pythagoras 
and the early Greek philosophers, 
452 sq.; Aristotle, 475 sq.; Thales, 
489 sq.; Indian philosophy, 713 sq. ; 
Chinese science, 852 sq.; the Tao of 
Lao-Tsu, 811; of Lich Tsu, 821 

University : the Museum of Alexandria, 887 ; 
Protagoras, 405 ; Academy and Lyceum 
at Athens, 500; under Byzantine 
Empire, 639 sq. 

Upanishads: Caste system of India, 690 ; 
teaching of Yajnavalkhyia, 706 sq. 

Ur: early Babylonia, 121; kings of, 128, 
138 ; city of the God Sia, 189 

Ureus, as symbol of Ra, 98 

Ur-Nina, king of Lagash, 182, 142 

Usertsen III (Sesostris), 42 

Ushabti, in Egyptian burials, 108 

Utopia: the Chou Li constitution in China, 
796 sq.; Plato, 798 sq. 


Vaisyas, Hindu caste, 694 sq. 

Vandals, invasion of Africa, 595 

Vaphio, Minoan gold cups, 207 

Varahamihira, Indian astronomer, 766 

Varro, M. Terentius, Encyclopedia and other 
works, 635 sq. 

Varuna: in Aryan pantheon, 318, 331, 681, 
700 sq.; in the Mahabharata, 735 

Vase painting, Greek art, 551 sq. 

Vasishtha, High Priest of the Bharathas, 683 

Vault, in Minoan architecture, 2 

Vedanta, 6838 

Vedas: racial characteristics in, 682. sq. ; 
Brahman philosophy, 705 sq. 

Vegetation, goddess of, in Cretan religion, 
210 sq. 

Veii, capture by the Romans, 585 

Venus, in Roman pantheon, identified with 
Aphrodite, 608 

Vespasian, Roman Emperor, 591 

Via Appia, see Appian Way, etc. 

Villa, of Hadrian, at Tivoli, 670 

Vindelicia, Roman province, 591 

Virgil, Latin poet, 648 sq. 

Virgin Goddess, of Greece, 418 sq. 

Virtues, of Plato's ethics, 474 

Vishnu : Indian pantheon, 702 ; in Brahman 
Trinity, 728; temple architecture, 

TTS aq. 

Vishnu-Krishna, Brahmanism, 723 

Visigoths, invasion of Roman empire, 595 

Vitruvius, Roman architecture, 667 
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Volsci, subjugation by Rome, 586 

Votive-offerings, in Cretan caves, 209 

Vowels: in Hebrew, 301 ; added by Greeks 
to alphabet, 486 

Vulgate, of Jerome, 639 


Wall, Great, see Great Wall of China 

Wang oe Chinese philosopher, 828 

Wang Wei, Chinese master painter, 873 

War: in the Homeric Age, 371; 
Macedonian phalanx, 3883; Theban 
tactics of Epaminondas, 382; Chinese 
Art of, by Sun Wu, 864 sq. 

Water-clock, see Clepsydra 

Wax images, of Roman ancestors, 672 

Wealth, as basis of Solon’s constitution, 401 

Weapons: of Paleolithic Age, 9; of Neo- 
lithic Age, 18; the hammer-axe of 
Neolithic Age, 20; use of bronze for, 37 

Weaving: invention of Aurignacian man, 
15; in Neolithic Age, 19, 21 

Week,in Babylonian calendar, 171 

Weight, Babylonian measurement of, 172 

Wen Ti: Chinese Han Emperor, 800 sq. ; 
Chinese learning, 791 

Wheel: used by Neolithic man, 21; as 
solar symbol, 28; as solar emblem in 
Babylonia, 120; as Buddhist symbol, 
7738 

Whitsuntide, in relation to solar myth, 26 

Window, in Roman architecture, 670 

Wine, in cult of Dionysus, 440 

Wisdom Literature: in Babylonia, 181, 
517 sq.; Indian, 742 sq., 769; see also 
Proverbs 

Wisdom, poetry of Hesiod, 488 

Woman, as Goddess in Cretan religion, 211 

Works and Days, of Hesiod, 517 

Wrath of Achilles, Homeric epic, 512 sq. 

Writing: picture symbols in cave of 
Pasiega, 15; invention of, in Egypt and 
Babylon, 37 sq.; Egypt, 64 sq.; 
Babylonia, 123 ; Babylonian seals, 146 ; 
cuneiform, 149 sq. ; Crete, 203 sq., 209, 
218; Cretan origin of alphabet, 218; 
Philistine borrowing from Crete, 219; 
Hebrew, 300s5q.,311; Persian, 350; bor- 
rowed by the Greeks, 363 sq. ; introduced 
by the Greeks to India, 724; Indian 
learning, 759; Chinese, 787, 796, 


849 sq. 
Wu-Ti, Chinese Han Emperor, 792, 800 sq. 


Xenophanes : of Colophon, Greek 
philosopher, 873, 452 sq., 479 ; monism, 
348 ; conception of the State, 398 sq. ; 
rationalistic philosophy, 412; meta- 
physics of, 491 sq.: didactic poems, 
522; and Lao-Tsu, 804 

Xenophon : Greek histonan and writer, 538 ; 
the Cyropedia, 354; expedition of to 
Persia, 382 

Xerxes, invasion of Greece, 822, 879 


Yahu (Yahweh, Jehovah): name, 282; 
image of, brought to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar II, 129 8sq., 287; 
image of, in the temple, 256 ; worship 
of at Jerusalem under Hezekiah, 236 ; 
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see the tribe Ya’udi (Judah), 281; as 

of Israel, 235, 266; the Covenant 
with Israel, 268; as creator and ruler, 
254 sq.; belief in by the Jewish people, 
243; Amos’ conception of God, 285, 
428 sq.; the Rechabites, 244; in com- 
pilation of the O.T., 236; compared 
with Cretan God, 216 ; comparison with 
Apollo, 442; the Aischylean deity, 458 

Yahweh, see Yahu 

Yajnavalkya, Indian religious reformer, 
684 sq., 691 sq., 706 sq. 

Yama, in the Mahabharata, 785 

Yang, the Creator, male principle of Chinese 
religion, 808 

Yang Chu, Chinese philosopher, 825 

Yang Hsiung, Chinese philosopher, 828 

Year: and solar myth in Neolithic Age, 26 ; 
in the Egyptian calendar, 82 sq.; the 
Babylonian lunar year, 171; ~~ in 
Hercules’ myth, 414 

Yellow Turban Rebels, Barbarian invasions 
of China, 793 

Yin, the receptive, female, principle of 
Chinese religion, 808 

Yishak-el, early Semitic deity, 253 

Yishra-el, early Semitic God, of Israel, 
280, 253 


Zakro, cave worship in Crete, 209 

Zealots, party in Judaism, 250 
Zedu-Busiris, in Egyptian mythology, 100 sq. 
Zend, see Zend-Avesta 
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Zend-Avesta: the law of the Persian 
(Zoroastrian) religion, 824, 841; lyric 
poetry in, 348 

Zeno, of Citium, Greek stoic philosopher, 


480 sq. 

Zeno, of Elea, Greek philosopher, 468; 
mathematics, 502 

Zenodotus, editor of Homer, at Alexandria, 
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Zero: in Babylonian numeration, 169; in 
Indian numeration, 766 

Zerubbabel : and temple at Jerusalem, 2389 ; 
Messianic movement, 247 

Zeugites, in Solon’s constitution at Athens, 
40) 

Zeus : Cretan deity, 203, 211, 419; grave of, 
in Crete, 209; temple at Olympia, 872, 
441; statue at Olympia, 569; in pre- 
Homeric pantheon, 415; in Homer and 
Hesiod, 434 sq. 

Zeuxis, of Heraclea, Greek painter, 575 

Ziggurat, Babylonia, 138, 187 

Zion, Yahu as god of, 235 

Zodiac, in Babylonian astronomy, 172 aq. 

Zoroaster: founder of the Persian religion, 
820, 823; the Zend-Avesta, 824; 
conception of God, 826; religious re- 
forms of, 883 sq ; Mani, 342 sq.; moral 
teaching of, 855; contemporary of 
#ischylus and  Parmenides, 3868 ; 
Mithraism, 845; art and science, 849 

Zosimus, epitome of Alchemy, 638 


